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In these days, when almost everybody appears to be 
burning with the desire to let all the world know what 
he has been doing from the time of his birth down- 
wards, it is not quite an easy matter to determine what 
title should most appropriately be bestowed on a narra- 
tive of a long career. I venture to think that of such 
titles as ‘“‘ Reminiscences,” “ Memories of the Past,” 
“Fifty Years (niore or less) of My Life,” “ Looking 
Back,” and so forth, we have had enough and to spare. 
A goodly number of my admired contemporaries, living 
and dead, have published their autobiographies; and to 
these they have attached appellations, some of which it 
is very possible that I should have chosen myself; but, 
after long consideration, I determined to give to this 
work the name under which it is now submitted to the 
public—namely, my “ Life and Adventures.” 

As to the life, it has been mercifully prolonged to a 
period far more protracted than could reasonably be 
expected in the case of an individual who was a 
wretchedly sickly chéld, and who has led, in every 
sense of the term, the hardest of lives, in all kinds 
of climates, in most parts of the civilised world. 
Whether that life has been an adventurous ore it 
must be left for my readers to determine. It is quite 
possible that I have unnecessarily amplified, to the 
extent of half-a-dozen pages, events which might well 
have been dismissed in as many lines; and that I have 
exaggerated beyond all ration measure things of very 
trifling moment. The only apology that I can make in 
this last respect is that I have written fully on subjects 
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which have interested me, and which continue still to pre- 
sent interest to my mind. You will remember that which 
the late General Fleury said when, being at the time 
French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, he received the 
intelligence that the Second Empire, of which, officially, 
he was the offspring, had hopelessly collapsed. His 
Excellency shrugged his shoulders, and, with a smile 
observed: “ Ht cevendant, pendant dix-huit ans nous nous 
sommes chablement amusés.” 

I have had not a few dull moments during my life, 
and have had to pass through some periods of utter 
misery and seeming despair; but, on the whole, I can 
say that during the last sixty years I have found life 
much more amusing than dismal. I am no philosopher , 
but I believe that it is after a manner philosophical 
to laugh whenever you possibly are able to indulge in 
harmless merriment. I am not what is ordinarily 
called a “‘ comic writer,” and I should not be surprised 
if many of my brother authors, and more of my readers, 
have long set me down as the dullest of dull dogs; 
still I have found during the last two generations an 
infinity of things to laugh at, and now and again it 
may be that I have found people to laugh with me as 
well as at me. 

This being confessedly an autobiography, the critics, 
I apprehend, will refrain from girding at me for the 
constant use of the personal pronoun “I.” Some years 
ago I used to write in the columns of the [//ustrated 
London News a page of gossip called ‘Echoes of the 
Week ” ; and as the paragraphs related to matters which 
had come under my individual observation, I was com- 
pelled to use the personal pronoun aforesaid ; varying it 
occasionally with “the present writer,” “ your humble 
servant,” and similar devices, which I can but consider 
to be of a mean and shuffling character. I remember 
once receiving a letter—anonymous, of course—in which 
‘he writer abused me violently for what he styled my 
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“ shameless and wearisome egotism.” “It is always I, IJ, 
I, I, I, I, with you,” wrote this courteous scribe, ‘“ and 
every body is heartily sick of you, you, you, you!”’ Now, 
I have a definite purpose in alluding to the bygone 
anonymous letter-writer and his vituperative epistle ; 
because I wish to ask a question which, to the best 
df my knowledge and belief, has not yet been fully 
propounded to the world, and a conclusive answer to 
which would, I fancy, be a not unimportant contribu- 
tion to the science of language. How is it that with 
one exception—at least, so far as [ know—the English 
are the only people who, in the middle of a sentence 
write the personal pronoun “I” with a majuscule or 
capital letter? In the interior of a sentence the 
Frenchman writes “je,” the Italian “io,” the German 
“ich,” the Spaniard “ yo,” the Greek “ ego,” and so on. 
Take the following passage from the “ Margravine of 
Anspach ” :— 


“ After my amiable sister-in-law and her husband had left me, 
I found much pleasure in my rural amusements at my pavilion. I 
had cows and a fine dairy ; the dairy was situated on the side of the 
court opposite the entrance-gate. One day, while I was standing 
there I perceived a Capuchin friar approaching, who, luoking round, 
soon observed me, and, advancing, addressed me, saying: ‘ Lady 
Craven, I presume?’ On my answering that I was Lady Craven, 
he put his hand into his bosom, and showing me a letter, ‘This I 
have brought,’ he said, ‘from your friend the Duchess de Villermosa. 
She has confided it to me, and I have brought it from Madrid, 
walking all the way, in order to deliver it into your own hands. I 
begged him to refresh himself, and inquired how he could guess that 
T was Lady Craven ?” 


It may be -freely granted that the continually- 
repeated “I” is a typographical disfigurement, and 
there is one way in which it may be completely avoided. 
About half a century since there was an estimable Hebrew 
who was converted to Protestantism and took Anglican 
orders. We will say that his name was Cahn. He 
travelled in the East for a philanthropic purpose, and 
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wrote a most amusing account of his wanderings. I 
remember a paragraph in his book, somewhat in the 
following terms :— 

“The sheikh of the village sent Cahn a roast kid, a skin of milk, 
and a jar of honey; but Cahn refused them. The local mollah 
offered to give up his house for Cahn’s use; but Cahn declined. 
Why did Cahn decline? Because Cahn was an Ass.” é 


Would you, dear reader, have liked me to write my 
“Life and Adventures” in the third person singular? 
Would it have suited your taste if you had come on 
such a sentence as the following :—“G. A. 8.’s tailor 
sent him his bill, observing that it had been standing 
for along time. G.A.S. replied, saying that he would 
discharge the account so soon as he had received re- 
mittances from his uncle at Celebes. Six months after- 
wards the tailor wrote again to say that he had not yet 
received a cheque from G. A.S. That cheque, however, 
was forwarded the next day. Why did G. A.S. send 
the cheque? Because G. A. S. was soft-hearted, and 
had just received a considerable sum of money from his 
publishers.” 

This obviously 1s the reductio ad absurdum of the 
stupidly malevolent outcry of ill-conditioned critics 
against writers whom they envy and whom they hate, 
because those writers choose to say what they have to say 
in their own fashion. In my youth I was acquainted 
with a musical composer of considerable culture but 
generally Bohemian tendencies, who was wont to boast 
that he could borrow half-a-crown in the Spenserian 
stanza. Why should not I, if it suited my mood, pen 
this Autobiography in Alexandrines’ or in hendeca- 
syllables, or in dactylics? I do not write tu please the 
critics, but in the humble hope of interesting the public ; 
and that public I have done my best to interest, to 
entertain, and, to a certain extent, to instruct for nearly 
half a century. 

At all. events, I can, say, with Montaigne, that 
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this 1s a book written in good faith. I have told no 
lies, I have extenuated nothing; nor, I hope, have I 
set down aught in malice. Many of the incidents 
which I have recorded may appear trivial, but they 
were incidents in my life; and had I omitted them 
I should have been false to the principle which in 
the outset I Jaid down for myself as to the form 
this book should take. I have wished to give the 
general public a definite idea of the character and the 
career of a working journalist in the second, third, and 
fourth decades of the Victorian era. What the new 
journalism may be like, I neither know nor care, but 
most assuredly it is not the journalism to which I served 
my apprenticeship, and in which I have been for many 
years a skilled workman. I have spoken freely and, I 
hope, ee of the distinguished journalists of 
whom I have been the contemporary ; and I can review 
the work which I have myself done without regret and 
without shame. Almighty Providence has denied me 
genius or even brilliancy of talent; but it endowed me 
with a stern, strong power of volition ; and to the exercise 
of that will, disciplined by industry and strengthened 
by study, I owe all the public acceptance which I have 
obtained. 

In writing the concluding lines of this book, I 
cannot help feeling considerable regret that limitation 
of space has not permitted me to descant even briefly 
on scores of eminent people of both sexes whom I have 
known, or who have been endeared to me by the sacred 
ties of friendship. If I had had space I should 
have said something about my brethren of the old 
Reunion Club, held at the Bedford Head in Maiden 
Lane; of Henry J. Byron, and Tom Robertson, the 
dramatists ; of Frank Talfourd, James Holland, Stirling 
Coyne, Charles Selby, Bayle Bernard, Westland Mars- 
ton, Leicester Buckingham, George Honey, Morgan 
John O’Connell, and James Lowe. These are all 
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vinegar. A physician and a nursing-sister swiftly 
made their appearance I was put to bed at the 
Embassy, and tended with infinite care and solicitude ; 
and it was only after a considerable time had elapsed 
that the Ambassador sent me back to the Hétel d’Angle- 
terre in his own carriage, well packed with wraps and 
hot-water bottles, and with Colonel Slade, the Military 
Attaché, to take care of me. I did not wish to be 
an intruder at the Embassy ; and I knew that at the 
Angleterre I should receive precisely the same atten- 
tion that I should have had in my own house, IT have 
known some of the servants in this excellent hotel for 
five-and-twenty years. Throughout the long illness, 
or, rather, the three illnesses—for I was twice apparently 
convalescent—which afflicted me during my stay in 
Rome, I was infinitely solaced by constant telegrams 
and letters from my wife, who was prevented by sick- 
ness from joining me, telling me that my book was a 
success and had been favourably noticed in most of the 
great daily and weekly organs. Then came the even 
more welcome intelligence that a second edition had 
been issued ; and now I am able, with a lighter heart 
than I have had for many months, to make a few 
prefatory remarks to the third edition. 

On my return to England I found a number of 
letters awaiting me, in which some errors into which 
I had fallen were pointed out; and for the majority 
of these corrections I have to thank my old friend 
Archibald Forbes. It would be passing strange if a 
book of nearly eight hundred pages, written by a man 
of advanced age, who has never kept a regular diary, 
were altogether free from mistakes, and I feel rather 
inclined to congratulate myself that the blunders I have 
fallen into are not very many and not very glaring. 
On pp. 393-94, please note that William Howard 
Russell preceded both Charles Mackay and Antonio 
Gallenga during the Civil War. Russell reached New 
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York a month before the bombardment of Fort Sumter. 
Page 399: it was not in the Egyptian but in the 
later Soudan Campaign that General Earle was killed. 
Page 538: the name of the Commandant de Place at 
Metz, which had escaped my memory, was Caffiniéres. 
My friend Archibald Forbes has, I think, indulged in 
a little hypercriticism when he tells me that on the 
voyage to India in 1875 the steamer conveying the 
special correspondents did not follow in the wake of 
the Serapis, but preceded her by several days. Again, on 
page 466, where I write of “the famous four sergeants 
of the Indian Mutiny who blew up the Cashmere (ate 
of Delhi,’ I am told there were not four sergeants, and 
that the exploding party consisted of Lieutenants Howe 
and Salkeld, R.E.; Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess, and 
Smith, of the Bengal Sappers; and Bugler Hawthorn, 
of the 52nd Queen’s. I gladly make the correction; but 
to have mistaken a bugler for a sergeant is surely not 
a hanging matter. Page 645: Mr. Pears, the Duly 
News correspondent, is an American and not an English 
barrister. And, lastly, the Christian name of my 
lamented friend Macgahan was not “ Alexander,’ but 
“ Januarius Aloysius.” 

I have not much more to say. One of the very few 
journals which have reviewed my book in downright 
abusive terms was good enough to remark that it 
was inordinately long. I can only reply that I 
could easily have expanded it to at least three times 
its size; but had I proposed even to make it half 
as long again, I am afraid that my publishers 
would have cried “Hold! enough.” Glancing at the 
index, I find that I have said nothing of my kind 
friend the late Sir Arthur Helps; that I am silent 
with regard to Charles Kingsley, a most touching letter 
from whom I treasure; that I have failed to notice Sir 
Edgar Boehm and Sir Richard Burton, whom I knew 
intimately. I have left unchronicled a great many 
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incidents in my life of greater importance perhaps thar 
those upon which I have dwelt; but I have done my 
best, and the public have signified their approval in a 
very practical manner by demanding a third edition of 
my “ Life and Adventures.” 

I have mentioned incidentally in my book that it 
has been my fortune to come into friendly contact wi 
a good many individuals of high rank; but I said once 
for all that I had no mind to brag about the great 
personages [ have known. I am a man of the people, 
and have always written for the people; but I hope I 
shall not be accused of vanity in saying that a copy 
of my work has been graciously accepted by the Prince 
of Wales, and that it has brought me the kindliest 
and cheeriest of letters from, among many others, the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava, the Earl of Rosebery, Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley, and Mr. Gladstone. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


EASTERN TERRACE, 
BRIGHTON, 
Easter, 1895. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


OF 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CHAPTER I. 


NONAGE. 


Birth, Parentage, and Descent—Brothers and Sisters—My Mother—Godfather 
and Godmothers—A Fairy Godmother ?—Early Recollections—A Tender 
Nurse. 


On the twenty-fourth of November, 1828, I first 
saw the light in New Street, Manchester Square, 
London. I was the last of a family of thirteen 
children, only five of whom survived the tenderest 
years. My father was mortally sick at the time of my 
birth; and a very few weeks afterwards he died, at the 
early age of thirty-eight, either in London or in a 
house long since pulled down on the Old Steine, 
Brighton—a corner house hard by Pegge’s Royal 
Hotel. His name was Augustus John James Sala; 
and he was the son of Claudio Sebastiano Sala, a 
Roman citizen who came to England about, the year 
1776 and was concerned with Sir John Gallini in the 
management of the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 
‘afterwards Her Majesty’s: burnt down in 1867, and 
rebuilt, but of which, at present, not one stone remains 
upon another. 

My grandfather came of an ancient Roman family. 
There are three clans or families of my name in Italy :— 
One in Piedmont, one in Lombardy, and one in the 
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Eternal City. Anciently, I apprehend, our people were 
persons connected with some Au/a or court; but whether 
as courtiers, clerks, ushers, or beadles, I do not know. 
In the Dark Ages Au/a seems to have got corrupted into 
Sala. I have frequently, in the course of numerous visits 
during the last twenty-five years to Rome, sought for in- 
formation touching my grandfather’s engendrure ; but I 
could only ascertain that I had a grand-uncle who was 
domestic prelate to Pope Pius VI., and was subsequently 
created a Cardinal. I believe that he 1s buried at 
Viterbo, and I have two portly volumes purporting to be 
by “‘G. A. Sala,” which he published in the last years 
of the eighteenth century, on the political history of his 
time. On the other hand, a Spanish gentleman was 
once so kind as to write to me telling me that a branch 
of our gens settled some time in the Early Renaissance in 
Spain, and that one of them rose to the rank of Grand 
Inquisitor. My correspondent courteously forwarded me 
a tracing of the family arms, which I did not elect to 
adopt: first, because 1 was not desirous to increase my 
contributions to the Inland Revenue; and next, because 
in these days every cad can get a crest from a fancy 
stationer. 

Apart from the fact that Monsignore G. A. Sala 
wrote the book to which I have alluded, I have no very 
definite information as to my immediate kindred ; beyond 
a letter which I discovered in a little box covered with 
calf’s skin in which my mother used to keep the most 
private of her papers. The letter, in very faded ink, 
was addressed to my father and was dated from Venice, 
some time in the year 1815. It was signed Nina Bucca; 
and the writer appeared to be my progenitor’s aunt. 
She had been married, I gathered, to a wealthy 
merchant at Trieste, but had fallen upon evil days, and 
she sought assistance from my father. The postscript 
was a curious one: “ Take care,” she concluded, ‘“ never 
to say that J] danced on the tight-rope at the Carnival 
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of Venice in 1780.” Thus families have their ups and 
downs ; and, as worthy John Oxenford once rhymingly 
put it, ‘one soars high and one falls flat, and one 
becomes an acrobat.” I never had the slightest 
ambition or wish to make it believed that I came of 
an illustrious stock; and it was for that reason that I 
have been quite candid in regard to the “ tight-rope ” 
dancing incident. It is not so with some people. 
Many a man is never tired of telling you that his uncle 
was cousin-german to a baronet; but he quite forgets 
to tell you that his grandmother was a cook. Thus, it 
has been figuratively remarked that the mule is ex- 
tremely fond of talking about his mamma the mare ; 
but that he is singularly reticent concerning his papa 
the jackass. 

I was the youngest, as I have said, of thirteen 
children, and of the four who were surviving at the time 
of my birth my brother Frederick was eight years my 
senior; my brother Charles was six years, my sister 
Augusta was four years, and my brother Albert was two 
years older than myself. They were all dark, even to 
swarthiness, and had coal-black hair. My eldest sister 
Henrietta had died at Brighton at the age of four, in the 
year 1814. Her bones moulder in the churchyard of the 
old parish church of St. Nicholas; and were she alive now, 
she would be eighty years of age. I have a plan of the 
churchyard drawn by my father in an old letter-book 
with the sketch of an arrow pointing to “poor Hetty’s 
grave’; and on fine days I often wander into the ancient 
graveyard to gaze on the stump of the medieval cross, 
and to read the inscription on the tombstones of Captain 
Nicholas Tattershall, who helped Charles II. to escape 
to France after Worcester fight, and Phcebe Hessel, 
the female grenadier; but I have never been able to 
find poor Hetty’s grave. 

My mother, Henrietta Catherina Florentina Simon, 
was a native of Demerara. Her father was a wealthy 
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planter owning some hundreds of slaves. Her mother 
was a Brazilian lady from Rio de Janeiro; and I think 
that I have heard my mother say that there was some 
Red Indian blood in her mother’s ancestry. My poor 
sister Gussy was indeed the image of a pretty little 
Indian squaw. At the age of four, that is to say, in 
the year 1793, my mother was sent to England for ‘her 
education. She came to this country in a merchant 
vessel called the Recndeer, with a whole Aotilla of 
other trading ships, under convoy of a couple of 
frigates. Her guardian in England was a Mr. McGarell, 
who afterwards became an immensely rich merchant ; 
and she was accompanied by two negresses as nurses, 
who, of course, were slaves. ‘hese good women passed 
most of their time in sitting on the stairs weeping and 
wailing to be sent back to the West Indies, and to 
slavery; and looking at that fact, I should say they 
had not had such a very hard time of it in bondage.- 
The school to which the youthful Henrietta Catherina 
Florentina was sent was a huge old brick mansion at 
Kensington. I remember it well; but in my boyhood it 
had been converted into a private lunatic asylum, and it 
was afterwards demolished to make way for the palatial 
residence built for Baron Albert Grant, but in which he 
was not destined to take up a permanent residence; and 
his palace, like its predecessors, was levelled to the 
ground. My dear mother often used to tell me of her 
school days. How she used to pay one of the little 
ones a small weekly stipend for crawling under the 
table during evening lessons and rubbing her chil- 
blains. How there were stocks and backboards; and 
how in the court yard at the back there was a ramshackle 
old yellow chariot, which the more advanced pupils 
were taught to enter and alight from with all proper 
grace and dignity; so that, if they were fortunate 
enough to marry rich husbands, they might thoroughly 
understand the mysteries of entering and leaving a 
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carriage. There were a hundred girls in the school, 
some very little ones, and some fifteen, sixteen, and 
seventeen years old; and they were nearly all either 
East or West Indians. In those days, when the state 
of war between England and France had to all appear- 
ance become chronic, colonial girls who came to school 
in*their early childhood frequently remained in the 
same scholastic establishment until they were marriage- 
able. She used to tell me also how the bread-and- 
butter at breakfast and tea was so abundant that it had 
to be brought in in piled-up wicker baskets. 

For the rest, the education which she received was 
a splendid one. We talk a great deal in these days 
about the “ higher education” of girls, and the immense 
progress which has been made in the intellectual 
training of our daughters at high schools and colleges, 
and at Girton and Newnham. I freely grant that my 
mother never had any kind of mathematical training 
in the sense ordinarily used, although she was a capital 
accountant—and, unless I am mistaken, arithmetic is a 
branch of mathematics ; but otherwise she was taught, 
I apprehend, quite as carefully and quite as amply 
as young ladies at the highest of high schools in 
this scientific era. French she learned perfectly from 
an old French émigré Marquis, who was only too glad 
to earn a livelihood by imparting his delightful lan- 
guage to Jes demoiselles Anglaises. She wrote a clear, 
firm, legible, but delicate and feminine hand. In those 
days the writing-master was a very important per- 
sonage in ladies’ schools; and the art of constructing 
“flourishes” was sedulously cultivated. She drew 
admirably, and she sang beautifully, being gifted with 
a charming mezzo-soprano voice. She was a perfect 
pianoforte player; but more than all these, was she 
thoroughly well-read in English literature of the 
highest kind. Hume, Robertson, Pope, Swift, Addison, 
and Steele were familiar to her; and to her being 
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well-versed in the writings of the great theologians 
of the seventeenth century, I owe the addictiveness 
which I have always had for such writers as Baxter, 
Hooker, Stillingfleet, Jeremy Taylor, South, and 
Barrow, whose sermons and essays I have been 
continually copying out and striving to imitate for 
more than forty years, and who have often helped ‘me 
over a stile in some of the many thousand leading 
articles which I have contributed to a single London 
daily newspaper, and which the envious and the foolish 
usually agree to say are “ knoeked off.” Knocked off, 
forsooth! They have been ground out of my brains 
in the course of a life more than half of which has been 
devoted to systematic and unwearying study. 

I was christened at the Church of St. Mary, Wynd- 
ham Place. My godfather was a Captain Fairfield, whose 
son I have yet sometimes the pleasure to meet in society ; 
and from the Captain, I surmise, I got my third Christian 
name of Henry. My godmothers were, first, the Hon. 
Mrs. Georgina Villiers, who had been a Miss Elphinstone 
and was the daughter of Viscount Keith, the Admiral 
whose unpleasant duty it was to convey to Napoleon 
the intelligence that the British Government intended 
to deport him to St. Helena. Lord Keith died five 
years before I was born; but I well remember the 
Viscountess Keith, a little old lady in a black silk 
calash who lived at 110, Piccadilly. When I was 
about ten or eleven my mother used to take me some- 
times to see the Viscountess. She always gave me a 
guinea; while to my parent she would make a highly 
acceptable present of a bottle of old port wine. I was 
wont to eye her furrowed but beautiful features very 
intently ; and I am afraid the good old dame must have 
thought that 1 was a very rude boy and was trying to 
stare her out of countenance. But there was a very 
good reason why I scanned her so attentively. My 
mother had told me that Lady Keith was one of the 
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daughters of Mrs. Hester Thrale; that she had been 
Dr. Johnson’s “ Queenie,’ and had often sat on the 
knee of that great and good man. My second god- 
mother was Lady Augusta Fitzclarence, one of the 
children of William IV. by the delightful Dorothy 
Jordan. She was afterwards Lady Augusta Gordon, 
ang@ eventually Lady Augusta Kennedy Erskine, and 
I remember visiting her when quite a little boy at 
Kensington Palace, where she filled some kind of office. 

I have a little more to say in connection with my 
baptism. ‘Two or three years ago an unknown female 
correspondent wrote to me saying that she was the 
possessor of my christening cap. Whether she wished 
to present that trifling article of infantile attire to me 
as a gift, or whether her wish was to part with it for 
a consideration, [ am not certain. [ am afraid in any 
case that I never answered her letter. Again, a few 
days after I landed in Melbourne in 1885, a venerable 
lady called upon me at Menzies’ Hotel and informed 
me that she had held me in her arms at the baptismal 
font. She was very talkative and very nice; and I 
think she did not go away without some slightly sub- 
stantial appreciation on my part of the honour which 
she had done me in the winter of 1828; but oddly 
enough, it chanced that dining that self-same evening 
at Government House with the then Governor of 
Victoria, Sir Henry Loch, I incidentally alluded to the 
visit paid me by the nice old lady. ‘‘ Dear me,” quoth 
His Excellency, “‘a nice old lady such as you describe 
called on me a short time after my arrival in the 
colony; and she informed me that she had held me in 
her arms at the baptismal font ever so many years 
ago.” Well; we are all born to fulfil some function 
or another. This lady’s calling in life was evidently 
to hold babies when they were christened. Perhaps 
she was a third godmother whose name had escaped me. 
A fairy godmother, possibly. 
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I am now about to mention a circumstance which 
may provoke a considerable amount of incredulity. That 
I have generally speaking a fairly retentive memory is 
simply due to the fact, that early in my teens I began 
systematically to cultivate and to discipline and exercise 
that memory day by day and night by night, with a 
view to the conservation and utilisation of one of the 
pleasantest and most profitable of human faculties, 
But there are spontaneous phenomena of memory ; and 
I unhesitatingly assert that I have a perfectly distinct 
remembrance of the death of George IV., who breathed 
his last, as everybody knows, in the month of June, 1830. 
when I was Jess than two years old. Who told me 
the king was dead, and how I heard it I know not; 
but there is the fact, and to it I will add the circum- 
stance that the announcement of the death of the 
Fourth (reorge is indissolubly associated in my mind 
with a yellow postchaise. The only theory that I can 
possibly form on the subject is that the dying monarch 
was attended in his last moments by two most eminent 
medical men, Sir Henry Halford, and Sir Matthew 
Tierney. The last was my mother’s intimate friend, 
and frequently attended me in my early childhood ; and 
it is just, as I say, within the bounds of possibility that 
he may have driven up to town from Windsor in a 
postchaise, and conveyed the mournful intelligence to 
my mother, in my presence. 

I remember nothing else till the year 1832. Of 
the great cholera epidemic of that year I preserve a 
photographic recollection. We lived in North Audley 
Street opposite the town house of the Earl of Clarendon. 
One of the servants in his lordship’s household had 
died of cholera. The coffin, bound with ropes, was 
brought out to be placed in the hearse; but an immense 
mob had collected, as there was a rumour that the body 
had not been washed; and something very like a riot 
broke out; so serious was it that a company of the Foot 
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Guards had to be sent for from the adjacent Portman 
Street Barracks. I can hear the hoarse roar of the’ 
populace and see the red coats and white trousers of 
the soldiers, now. 

There is only one more reminiscence of our house 
in North Audley Street that lingers in my mind. The 
roém in which I slept was in the top of the house: it 
was a front room; and I was a sleepless little child. 
By what by-me-ignored process of sciography the 
phenomenon came about, or whether that which I 
saw was merely the offspring of the imagination, I 
will not undertake to determine; but I have a clear 
recollection of the shadows of two gigantic figures 
which seemed to me to be projected, now on the 
ceiling, and now on my bed, where I was tossing and 
tumbling a sleepless, invalid little urchin. Then the 
mental curtain fell again, to rise only with very brief 
intervals for three years. I was told in after-life that in 
my infancy I was sent out to nurse at Edgware. Sixty 
years ago children, taken from the care of the monthly 
nurse, used to be bundled into the country and kept there 
for four or five or six years. When I was about six, 
it appears that my nurse at Edgware was informed that 
I was about to be removed from her custody. Probably, 
I was a profitable bantling with whom, for substantial 
reasons, she was unwilling to part; and she evinced her 
displeasure at my being taken away in a remarkably 
decisive manner. I had had an attack of the measles ; 
and while I was recovering, this strong-minded woman — 
it was in the month of March—opened every door and 
window in her cottage and left them open for a con- 
siderable time. The result was a horrible attack of 
inflammation. I turned purple, I lost my hearing, and, 
some time afterwards, I lost my sight. 
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BLINDNESS AND AFTERWARDS. 
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‘Treatment—Recovery—A ‘Rummy’ Eye—Learning to Read and Write 
—The Teacher Taught—A Theory of Memory. 


THERE were scenes of duskiness and dimness and 
twilight before the actual Night came. I was taken, I 
think, to almost every eminent oculist in London, and 
to many physicians and surgeons besides, who included in 
their practice the treatment of diseases of the eye. Sir 
Wathen Waller, who had been physician to George IV., 
saw me early in the ’thirties. He had apartments in 
one of the minarets of the Pavilion at Brighton. All 
I remember of him was that he had a fully powdered 
head, which, to my nervous thinking, he wagged at 
me in a far from encouraging manner. Otherwise, I 
was much more interested with the Royal kitchens at 
the Pavilion, through which, by special favour, we were 
conducted. The bright copper stew-pans, the huge 
roasting ranges, the cooks in their white caps and 
jackets and aprons, filled my childish mind with rapture; 
and the scene which I saw at Brighton in the early 
days of William IV. reverted to me brightly and 
vividly when, long afterwards, the late Lord Alfred 
Paget kindly took me through the kitchens of Windsor 
Castle, where unusual activity was reigning in con- 
sequence of the visit of the Emperor Alexander II. 
of Russia to Her Majesty the Queen, soon after the 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to the Tsarevna. 
Then, also in Brighton, Lawrence, of the Grand 
Parade, had something to do with my unfortunate 
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visual organs; and in London I was taken to the 
famous Lawrence of Whitehall, against whom there 
was a tremendous outcry just then in goody-goody 
circles, in consequence of some rather heterodox opinions 
of which the great surgeon had delivered himself in 
the course of some lectures on physiology. ‘he elder 
Guthrie also was kind enough to give my mother the 
benefit of his advice. A stern, rugose, seemingly 
crabbed but really kind-hearted man was Mr. George 
James Guthrie. He had been an army surgeon of 
great distinction; and in that capacity he had amputated 
the leg of the Marquess of Anglesey, which was frac- 
tured by the last shot, so they said, fired at the battle 
of Waterloo. Guthrie’s son Charles also became a dis- 
tinguished surgeon, and was a dashing young man 
about town in the days when I too was rambling 
on the outskirts of Bohemia. Of Sir Matthew Tierney 
I have already made mention; and I should also 
enumerate Sir James Clark as one of the kind doctors 
who saw me, heard the catalogue of my symptoms, 
gave advice, and would take no fee. 

I shudder now, sometimes, when I think of the 
tortures that I underwent through the kind endeavours 
of those who loved me to make me see. I will not 
positively say that my eyes were ever taken out and 
scraped, and then put back again; but my medical 
advisers seemed to contemplate such operations, such 
extreme processes ; and it appeared to me that surgical 
science almost exhausted herself in endeavours to lighten 
my imminent darkness. How many times have I been 
cupped; how many dozens of leeches have been applied 
to my temples! Then the quacks had a turn. My 
eyes were rubbed with “golden ointment”; and I was 
made to take some nostrum called, I think, “ Grimstone’s 
Hye Snuff.” I knew Grimstone in the flesh some 
fifteen years after I had, all unwittingly, inhaled his 
herbal snuff. He kept a tobacconist’s shop in High 
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Street, St. Giles’s. He was a merry man with a great 
liking for the drama; and I used to do profitable 
business with him by getting pictorial advertisements 
of his name into the “comic business” of the panto- 
mimes. Then the strange device was tried of gt 
my ears. I perfectly remember the operation, whic 
took place at a jeweller’s shop in the Quadrafit, 
Regent Street ; and if I feel the lobes of my ears now, 
although the orifices have long since been closed, the 
piercing is still palpable. After that they shaved 
my head. A wig it was not considered expedient that 
I should wear; but a black silk handkerchief was bound 
round my head, and the fringe of this kerchief was 
supposed to do duty as hair. It was under these cir- 
cumstances, I think, and when the twilight was getting 
murkier and murkier every week, that I once heard my 
mother’s maid speak of me to my nurse—a ver 
different person from the female who tried to kill me— 
as “that miserable little object.” I have not the 
slightest doubt that I was an “‘ object’; and I am sure 
that what with the doctors and the leeches and the 
cupping, I was intensely miserable; but the contu- 
melious expression of the lady's maid cut into my heart 
as though with a sharp knife. It was almost a relief 
when the twilight deepened into night, and I was 
totally blind. 

Through God's mercy I was not unhappy while 
I was a blind boy. I had, as I have already stated, a 
dear sister named Augusta. When I became sightless 
I could neither read nor write; but [ was an observant 
child, and had often had my ears boxed for asking- 
questions and listening too attentively to the conversa- 
tion of my elders. How many thousands of clever 
children have been made wretched through the cruel 
stupidity of parents in giving effect to the accursed 
proverb that “little pitchers have long ears!” The 
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faculty of observation, of curiosity, and of retaining 
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in the mind that which is acquired should be assiduously 
cultivated by every judicious parent. In a vast majority 
of instances, stupid mothers do their very best to pre- 
vent their children learning the things which in after- 
life will be the most useful to them. Out of the depths, 
then, of my necessity came the sweet, low voice of my 
sister to cheer, to comfort, and to help me. For 
hours every day she read to me. First the Bible 
and stories for children and fairy tales; afterwards 
books of history, of travels, and biography ; lastly, 
such extracts from the newspapers of the day as she 
thought I could understand—and I very soon under- 
stood a great deal more than the dear little soul 
wotted of. 

[ really do not know how long I was completely 
deprived of sight; but I do know that there came after 
long, long waiting a voice in addition to those of my 
mother, my sister, and my nurse. It was a voice 
speaking English with a*strong French accent: being 
that indeed of good Dr. Curée, a French homeceopathic 
physician, and a pupil, if [ am not mistaken, of the 
famous Hahnemann. I was subjected to homceopathic 
treatment, and put on the homeopathic dietary: dry 
bread and biscuit, macaroni and vermicelli plainly 
dressed, meat jellies, boiled chicken; no salmon, but 
plenty of oysters, beef-tea, green vegetables, plain cus- 
tards, arrowroot, sweet curds, preserved apples, stewed 
rhubarb, and so forth. No wine nor beer, no vinegar, 
no pickles, and no salad. Dr. Curée maintained that 
my blindness was only an acute form of inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the eye; and I think that 
his globules and dilutions comprised arnica, aconite, 
and pulsatilla, with some mysterious medicament, 
which I afterwards read in his prescription as ‘“ Mer- 
curius Sol: ” 

He was unfailingly and indefatigably careful in 
his treatment of me, and repeatedly told my mother 
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that the days were not far off ‘ven I should vear 
the vine green shade over mine eyes before seeing like 
a gentlemans”; and the days of the green shade did 
come after a long, bitter, and, but for my sister, 
heart-breaking time, and 1 Saw. I recovered entirely 
the sight of one eye; recovered it so perfectly that I 
was able, during some years, to follow the craft cof 
an engraver on metal and stone; recovered it so 
completely that I acquired a minute handwriting, in 
which [ have indited thousands of leaders, and para- 
graphs, and forty books of fiction and travels and 
adventures. The other eye—the right one—has never 
been good for much. Closing the left eye, I can see 
with the “duffer”’ a bright light or a face, or the page 
of a newspaper held close to me, and nothing else. In 
this, the evening of a Jong, laborious, and happy life, 
T am most profoundly grateful to Heaven for the good- 
ness shown to me in allowing me to retain even this 
spark of vision; and if I go blind again, J shall not 
repine. 

T cannot help Jaughing in this connection at a re- 
mark once made by my good friend Edward Lawson, 
editor and chief proprietor of the Datly Telegraph, to 
my wife, who, conversing with him on some business 
topic, incidentally remarked that ‘“ George had only 
one eye. “Yes,” replied the gentleman who is now 
Sir Edward Lawson, Bart., “‘ but that is a rummy one!” 
Tf it had not beena “rummy”’ one, I should not have 
done that which I have done, little as the sum of my 
labours may appear to be. 

I have said that when I partially recovered my sight, 
I was quite ignorant of the simple arts of reading and 
writing ; and so soon as I was pronounced valid by 
Dr. Curée, and was emancipated from the green shade 
bondage, I was taught by my sister to read. Of course, 
I knew the alphabet: it was only the signification of 
the different letters that I had to acquire; and I got 
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an immensity of assistance in this direction from a 
natural graphic gift. At all events, I drew, first 
on a slate, and afterwards on paper, all the capitals 
and the minuscules over and over again, backwards 
and upside down; and thus fortified, I began to 
stumble, first through the New Testament, and next 
through the columns of the Z7imes newspaper. I was 
six months at this most fascinating of hard labour ; then, 
without any assistance at all, beyond that of a strong 
will and determination, and the exercise of the graphic 
faculty with which I was endowed, I taught myself 
to write. Mr. Edward Knobel, who had been my 
father’s solicitor, and who continued to act as my 
mother’s legal adviser, gave me a tall folio entitled 
“The Universal Penman, Engraved by George Bick- 
ham, Printed for the Author, and Sent to the Subscribers 
if Living within the Bills of Mortality, 1733." I have 
that folio in my library now. An immense variety 
of specimens of calligraphy, running hands, upright 
hands, black letter, print, large and small, I greedily 
considered, and copied from Bickham’s copper-plates, 
every one of which was headed with emblematic sculp- 
tures, representing respectively Knowledge, Commerce, 
Education, Minerva, Pegasus, Mercury, Britannia, Tele- 
machus, and His Majesty King George II., in a full 
flowing periwig. I used to sit on a little low stool 
with “The Universal Penman” propped up easel wise 
against some other book on the carpet; and on my 
drawing-board, which 1 held on my knee, I imitated 
not only the different styles of handwriting, but also, 
as well as I could, the emblematic sculptures at the 
top of the pages, and especially the flourishes between 
the different paragraphs—tlourishes like swans, like 
eagles with outspread wings, like cornucopias, like 
the waves of the sea, like ships in full sail, and like 
festoons of flowers. 

Manifestly, this was not the proper way of learning 
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to write. I ought to have sat at a table with my 
elbows properly squared, holding a quill pen between 
the thumb, the forefinger, and the third finger, with 
the fourth finger and the little finger a little bent. 
As a matter of fact, I held my pen as I hold it 
now, between the thumb and the fore-finger, in an 
almost perpendicular position, and “pegged” as L still 
“peg” away. My mother would occasionally take me 
in hand and give me a lesson in the orthodox fashion, 
which she had learned from her writing-master at the 
great boarding-school at Kensington; but no great 
success attended her efforts, and the lesson usually 
ended, either by her boxing my ears if she was in 
an evil temper, or, if she was in a good one, by her 
laughingly telling me to follow my own devices. 

And now occurred a strange thing. I must have 
been, I should say, either eight or nine years old by 
this time My sister unconsciously had taught me a 
large number of things. From the books which she had 
read to me, I had gathered a fair knowledge of Inglish 
and French history; J was familiar with at least a 
dozen of the Waverley Novels; I had the popular 
version of the Arabian Nights at my tongue’s end; 
and I had begun to be minutely conversant with 
and intensely interested in the career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. One of the first books that I read 
after I recovered my sight was Barry O’Meara’s 
“Voice from St. Helena.’ Thus it came about that 
as soon as I had the full power of my one eye, and 
could read distinctly and write legibly, I began to 
teach my sister. Out of the pigeon-holes of my 
mind which she (Lord love her!) had filled to reple- 
tion with facts, I was able to impart to her things 
which had only made a transient trace on her own 
dear intellect. It was settled that her vocation in 
life was to be that of a governess: and she and I 
read systematically and industriously,—I being the 
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preceptor,—till she was sent to a ladies’ school in the 
Grand Parade, Brighton, preparatory to being “ finished ” 
in Paris. 

It is my firm and unalterable belief, often repeated, 
that, so long as our mental faculties have not fallen 
into decay, we do not and we cannot forget anything. 
Carlyle was of the contrary opinion. He held that the 
human mind would only hold a given quantity of 
things; that quantity to be determined by the mental 
capacity of the recipient; and that even in the case 
of the aptest intellectual organisation, when the cask of 
memory was, so to speak, full to the bung, it would 
be necessary to expel some item of knowledge to make 
room for the new-comer, just as it has been humorously 
said, that if the Government placed an additional 
British soldier on the Island of Malta, another soldier, 
already in garrison there, would fall off. I should 
be wretched if I believed that such was indeed the 
truth. I hold that we can always be learning fresh 
things; and by the exercise of the will so discipline 
and subordinate our memory as to retain both the 
old and the new knowledge which we have gathered. 
I love to think of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, at eighty 
years of age, making a drawing of himself as a little 
child in a go-cart, with the mscription beneath, “ Ancora 
impara —still he learns;—and I am fortified in this 
creed by the conviction that 1f a man had all the 
learning of a Renan, a Huxley, a Jowett, or a Grimm, 
the erudition which he had heaped up would still 
be only of the nature of a grain of sand in the 
immense plain of the things which he had yet to 
learn. That there are good memories and _ bad 
memories I suppose I must concede; but the worst 
of memories should be improved and developed by 
discipline, training, and the exercise of stern volition ; 
whereas the best memories will go to seed and become 
useless if the rein of discipline be relaxed. 
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Ir must have been in the year 1835 that I began to 
be consecutively cognisant of the world and its ways. 
I have fixed on this particular year for a good many 
reasons. My mother lived for a third of the year in 
London; six months at Brighton; and the remaining 
three months she usually passed in great country 
houses, both as a guest and in pursuit of her profes- 
sion as a teacher of singing in the Italian manner. In 
1835 we were living in Cannon Place, off the King’s 
Road. A regiment of Guards—the Scots Fusiliers— 
were in garrison at the time; and I recall to mind 
the trim figure of Captain Gage of that distinguished 
corps, in full uniform, swinging his bearskin to and fro 
in my mother’s little drawing-room, and telling her, 
in tearful accents, that Charles Fitzherbert was dead. 
The friend whom he was lamenting was the only son of 
Mr. Thomas Fitzherbert, a Roman Catholic gentleman 
of ancient lineage, and a near connection, I believe, 
of George the Fourth’s Mrs. Fitzherbert. Thomas 
Fitzherbert was taller, and gaunter, and more grizzled 
than Abraham Lincoln, and he was a perfect type of 
the courteous, dignified gentleman of the old school. 
He was a firm friend of my mother; and when we were 
in town, and I was ten and my sister fourteen, we 
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used to make frequent pilgrimages to his chambers in 
a house, relatively speaking, as tall as himself at the 
south-east corner of Hanover Square, the facade of 
which mansion exhibited, and may still exhibit, a won- 
drously beautiful specimen of the bricklaying of the 
early Georgian era. The house had been at one time 
inethe occupation of that Viscount Palmerston who 
wrote the well-known and exquisitely-touching lines 
on the death of his wife from consumption. 

Captain Gage, who so deplored the death of Charles 
Fitzherbert, I knew afterwards in my adolescence as 
Major and as Lieutenant-Colonel Gage. He lived 
to a great age, but was kindly, cheery, and merry 
to the last; and so late as 1864, my deceased friend 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ford of the Scots Guards—whose 
acquaintance, which J made at Montreal, in Canada, 
in 1863, ripened into an affectionate friendship, ter- 
minating only with his life—told me that Colonel 
or General Gage was at that period still a constant 
frequenter of the stalls at the theatres, and was known 
as “Green” Gage. 

He was not the only officer of the Household 
Brigade who was a constant guest at my mother’s 
house in Cannon Place. She had earned, indeed, the 
pleasant sobriquet of the ‘‘ Mother of the Guards’ ; and 
her Wednesday afternoons were assiduously frequented 
by the dashing young subalterns of the Scots Fusiliers 
whom she diligently schooled in that grande mamere ot 
which she was the undoubted possessor. The greatest 
ladies in the land used to come to those receptions, 
where not so much as a cup of tea was habitually 
offered. People came only to talk and to listen to good 
music; and the music, I can assure you, was worth 
listening to. The present age I cannot help thinking 
to be an extremely greedy one. However trifling may 
be the function, Society will not willingly patronise 1t 
unless the proceedings include something to eat and 
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drink, The fine ladies who attend sensational trials 
take cases of sandwiches and flasks of sherry with 
them ; and when they lunch at home they have scarcely 
finished a plenteous meal when they begin to drive 
from house to house stuffing themselves with tea, bread- 
and-butter, plum-cake, and chocolate-creams. Nor 
does the (too) late dinner of which they subsequently 
partake prevent them from storming the refreshment- 
buffets at fashionable “At Homes” and _ fiercely 
struggling for pdté de foie gras, sandwiches, ices, and 
champagne-cup. ‘They conclude a day’s gormandising 
by supping after the opera or the play at the Savoy 
or the Bristol. 

You may tell me that it was always thus in 
patrician society. I deny it. Look at the toilet 
scene in Hogarth’s “Mariage 4 la Mode.” To be 
sure, the black servant is handing a cup of chocolate 
to Lady Betty Modish or Lady Kitty Frisk, or her 
analogue; but at least the gay company are not 
eating. They are laughing, chatting, singing, tootling 
on the flute, and perhaps flirting a little. That 
is what they used to do in Cannon Place, Brighton, 
A.D. 1835. 

My mother had been left, in 1828, a widow, with 
no money to speak of, and with five children to support. 
She was a handsome matron, just past her fortieth year. 
Her picture in crayons, drawn by a Miss Drummond, 
which is engraved in an article that appeared on her in 
the Lady's Museum in 1827, was partially destroyed by 
an unfortunate accident; but I had it restored, and 
it hangs now in my own house in Kastern Terrace, 
Brighton. In the days of her early matronhood, I can 
only, of course, remember her as something majestic, 
and to me at times positively awful. In the portrait 
of which I speak she is a beautiful woman of thirty- 
three; her hair dressed in ringlets very high, and with 
a tiara and a “stomacher,’ as it was then called, of 
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jewels, the latter over a bodice of satin. This was the 
dress which she had worn on her first public appear- 
ance, in 1827, at Covent Garden Theatre, then under 
the management of Charles Kemble, in the character 
of the Countess Almaviva, in a fearfully-mutilated, 
patched, and cobbled version of Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro. Iam sorry to say that the mutilator, patcher, 
and cobbler was that superb English musician, Sir 
Henry R. Bishop. The Susanna of the evening was the 
enchanting Hliza Vestris, then—she was just thirty— 
in the golden noontide of her beauty. I am afraid 
that my mother and Madame did not get on very well 
that evening. ‘They were good friends in after-life ; 
but I have heard that on the night of my mother’s 
début there was a “tiff” between them behind the 
scenes, and even on the stage itself, which, in the 
middle of one scene, the wilful Vestris abruptly left. 
She was recalled, however, by the uproar of the 
audience; and, as a peace-offering, sang—shade of 
Mozart !—the ballad of “I’ve Been Roaming.” 
Perhaps Vestris was jealous of the sumptuous jewels 
worn by my mother. Poor soul! The gems were not 
her own. ‘They had been lent to her for the occasion 
by Lady Pole, the wife of the gallant Admiral Sir 
Charles Morice Pole, whose daughter, Miss Anna 
Pole, had been a pupil of my parent, who taught the 
young lady not, indeed, to sing, but to speak; since 
she had been born almost wholly dumb; and my 
mother had, with infinite pains, and by means of 
some ingenious process connected with an ivory ball 
to be rolled between the tongue and the teeth, 
succeeded in imparting to her the power of articulate 
speech. 

My father’s fortunes had been waning for some 
months before his death. I have sorrowfully verified 
that fact by finding in his account-books frequent refer- 
ences to “ South Seas sold out,” ‘“‘ Consols sold out,’ and 
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so forth; while in a scrap-book full of old-time cari- 
catures and newspaper cuttings appears the alarming 
entry :—‘‘ Mr. Luscombe, money-lender, Bennett Street, 
St. James's. Call at eleven.” Happily for herself, 
throughout her brilliant and prosperous married life— 
1814-1828—my mother had been perfecting herself in 
the vocal art; and, as I have said in a previous chapter, 
she was not only a very sweet singer, but an accom- 
plished pianist. She was a pupil of the famous Velluti, 
one of the last of the male soprani; and she presided 
at the pianoforte at his academy of vocal music. At 
the death of my father she took with indomitable 
courage to the profession of a teacher of singing. 
Terms for such tuition were then very high; and she 
easily obtained a guinea or a guinea and a half for a 
single lesson. , 

She had the countenance of the good Queen Ade- 
laide, of two of the Royal princesses, daughters of 
George JII., and of the Duchess of Gloucester. Even 
after the accession of our present beloved Sovereign, 
my parent still enjoyed some marks of Royal patron- 
age. very year, until her final retirement into private 
life, she gave concerts in London; and, prior to these 
performances, a programme, printed on white satin 
and edged with Brussels lace, used to be sent to 
the Queen, at Buckingham Palace. The offering was 
invariably acknowledged by a cheque for ten guineas. 
I mention this trifling circumstance because the senti- 
ment of gratitude to the Royal Family, for the 
kindness shown to my beloved mother, has never 
been, and never will be, I hope, eradicated from my 
breast. When I had any politics at all—I left them 
in Australia in 1585—I1 was one of the people called 
Radicals, and a very bitter and perhaps blatant 
Radical, to boot; but I have never swerved in my 
loyal love and reverence for the Gracious Lady 
who rules this vast empire so mildly and so wisely. 
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Among the ladies who were especially kind in 
patronising and befriending my mother, I remember 
first, the Duchess of St. Albans, the once fascinating 
actress, Harriet Mellon, who after the death of her 
first husband, the immensely wealthy Mr. Thomas 
Coutts, espoused en secondes noces the Duke of St. 
Albans. To me, the Duchess comes back stately, 
benignant, in black velvet and diamonds; just as, /ongo 
intervallo, the image of Queen Anne, in similar array, 
came back to Dr. Johnson; but more distinctly do I 
remember a young lady who always accompanied her, 
and who, in 1837, was to inherit her vast wealth. This 
was Miss Angela Georgiana Burdett, now revered and 
beloved the whole world over as the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. 

It must have been in 1835, too, that as a little 
urchin I went with my mother to a grand ‘Twelfth 
Night entertainment given at the Duchess’s house 
at Brighton. Where it was situated I fail to re- 
member; but I can recall clearly that when the ‘Twelfth 
Cake was cut, the slice which fell to Miss Angela 
Burdett contained a magnificent diamond rmg. Most 
children are greedy enough; so I have no hesitation 
in admitting that the distinctest impressions in connec- 
tion with this grand Twelfth Night are connected with 
the cake and the supper. ‘The cake itselfi—very 
possibly made at the historic Mutton’s, on the King’s 
Road—was ornamented with a vast number of musical 
instruments in miniature; and I brought away the 
models of an ophicleide and a kettledrum, the principal 
parts of which I am afraid that I devoured before I went 
to bed. To the supper table there was a very beavtiful 
and I should say unique annexe, in the shape of a con- 
fectionery table, the decoration of which was designed 
as a compliment to Sir John Ross, the Arctic explorer, 
who had not long before returned from a fresh expe- 
dition to the North Pole, equipped at the expense of the 
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great distiller Sir Felix Booth. The field of artistic 
confectionery represented the Arctic regions; and 
everything, including the frozen-up ships~-I can see 
the tall masts and the black rigging, snow-flecked, 
now—the icebergs, the polar bears, the Hsquimaux 
guides with their sledges and dogs, and Captain Ross’s 
brave sailors, was good to eat. None of your coloured 
chalk, your cardboard, there! It is pleasant to me now, 
in my sixty-sixth year, to know that I have yet a kind 
friend in the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

Another visitor to Cannon Place was a handsome 
lady with flashing eyes and very glossy black hair—a 
Miss Gubbins, an Irish lady, very rich, very clever, and 
very witty; a brilliant musician, and a delightfully 
humorous artist. Long years afterwards I knew her 
as the third wife of the gallant Field-Marshal Viscount 
Combermere; and I was constantly a guest at her house 
in Belgrave Square till she died, verging on ninety years. 
Of the three gifted and beautiful daughters of Mrs. 
Thomas Sheridan, I can remember two :—Lady Dufferin, 
who died Countess of Gifford, and the Hon. Caroline 
Norton. Of Lady Seymour, the “Queen of Beauty ” 
of the Eglinton Tournament, afterwards Duchess of 
Somerset, I have no remembrance. 

The name of another leader of society at Brighton 
occurs to me through a somewhat curious circumstance. 
This grande dame was a Duchess of Canizzaro, who used 
to give the most splendid entertainments, and was, 
besides, an assiduous patroness of the public balls and 
assemblies. Now, opposite to our residence in Cannon 
Place was the house of the renowned dancing mistress, 
Madame Michau. Her first husband had _ been 
a M. Bizet, originally one of the private secre- 
taries of Napoleon the Great; and at his death she 
married a French gentleman named Michau, who 
was especially distinguished for his highly cultivated 
gastronomic taste and his skilled culinary capacity. 
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Indeed, in addition to his tonnection with the Terpsi- 
chorean art, he was a cook of the first water. The 
Michau family and. my own were on terms of the 
closest intimacy. Unfortunately their nocturnal gather- 
ings—which by the way were crowned with most 
recherché suppers—did not end until very late in the 
night, and their late hours were, to me, often a source 
of much anguish; since, as I was a precocious boy, 
dear old Madame Michau was always pressing my 
mother to lend me to her to pass the evening with 
her guests. 

“Lending me out,” when it was conceded, was to 
me a matter of unmitigated delight; but it involved 
my being brought home by my nurse at midnight—the 
poor woman could only plead that she had been kept 
waiting ever since eleven—and my tardy return to the 
parental circle was productive of dire woes, both mental 
and physical. Whenever, however, I was privileged to 
pass the evening with the Michaus, I was in a kind 
of terrestrial paradise. Madame, albeit short in 
stature and somewhat pursy, was a model of grace and 
refinement in manner, and had been over and over 
again complimented on her gracefulness by George IV. 
Her eldest daughter, Sophie Bizet, married a son of the 
celebrated historical painter, Baron Le Thiére, who, 
under the First Empire, was Director of the French 
Academy at Rome; and she had a daughter, who still 
lives to be admired and respected by the members of 
that dramatic profession which she has for some years 
past adorned: I mean, Miss Roma Guillon Le Thiére, 
who, although she is much my junior, was my playmate 
in childhood, and who was one of the loveliest young 
girls I ever saw. 

Madame Michau had another daughter named 
Louise; and this young lady married a Mr. Davis, 
against whom nothing more could be said than that 
at one time he had been an auctioneer in London, and 
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that he was the son of one of the officers of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis the Duchess of Canizzaro presented tickets for 
the Master of the Ceremonies’ annual ball—a festival 
which, I think, was held at the Old Ship Assembly 
Rooms. In any case, when they presented themselves 
at the portal of the halls of dazzling light, they 
were refused admission by the Master of the Cere- 
monies himself, Lieutenant-Colonel Eld. A day or 
two afterwards Mr. Davis met Colonel Eld in North 
Street, and, as Artemus Ward would have put it, 
there was “a fite.’ The end of the affair was, I 
believe, that the parties were bound over at the 
Town Hall to keep the peace. I only mention the 
fracas as a commentary on what, for many of my 
readers, would appear so much ancient history, and 
that of the most moss-covered kind. We have 
no Master of Ceremonies at our watering-places 
now; but such functionaries, when I was a boy, 
flourished not only at Brighton and Hastings, but 
at Bath, at Cheltenham, and at other places of 
fashionable resort. There may be some slight am- 
plification in the character of Angelo Cyrus Bantam, 
Esq., M.C., who figures in the Bath episode in the 
‘“ Pickwick Papers”; but on the whole the main lines 
of the character are true to life. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eld was no fop, but a gentleman of rather dignified 
manners; and I should say that no man ever possessed 
with greater finish and refinement of manner the art 
of pocketing the guineas which were handed to him by 
visitors who wished to enter society when they came 
to Brighton for the winter season. 

In addition to her annual concert in London, my 
mother used to have a yearly musical recital at 
Brighton, either just before Christmas or just before 
Easter. She always took care to engage the brightest 
musical talent, both vocal and instrumental, that she 
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could possibly secure. Sometimes she had to pay 
the great artists whom she engaged; but in a great 
many more instances they generally gave their services 
quite gratuitously to the poor widowed gentlewoman 
with the five children, “ clamouring,’ as Lady Comber- 
mere used to tell me in after years, “for large slices of 
roast mutton.” For one of her concerts my mother had 
had the hardihood to engage the greatest cantatrice 
of the day, and perhaps of this century—Marie Feélicie 
Malibran, the daughter of the famous Spanish tenor, 
Manuel Garcia. ‘lo show the difference that existed 
between artistic remuneration in 1835 and that which 
now prevails, it will be sufficient to say that Mali- 
bran’s fee was only thirty guineas. Paganini, the mere 
announcement of whose name was sufficient to sell half 
the tickets for the concert, consented to play a solo for 
fifty guineas; but my parent ‘nourished the fond hope 
that one or perhaps both artists would waive their 
rights and decline to take the money which she offered. 
All kinds of extraordinary stories were at that time 
related about Paganini, who, as you know, used to 
electrify his audiences by executing a concerto on one 
string of his violin; and the legend in connection 
with this single-string four de force was that in bygone 
years he had assassinated one of his mistresses and had 
been condemned to five years imprisonment. A com- 
passionate gaoler had allowed him the use of his fiddle 
in order to solace the dreariness of his captivity; but 
for fear lest the prisoner should knot the catguts 
together and hang himself, he only allowed him the 
fourth string of the violin, on which he succeeded at 
last in phenomenally scraping. 

The concert duly took place and was a brilliant 
success, from both a fashionable and a pecuniary point 
of view; but then came the ordeal of settling with the 
artists. Many of them, as was their wont, laughingly 
refused to take a shilling. That was, I remember, in 
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particular the case with a charming vocalist, Mrs. 
Bishop, the wife of the tuneful composer of whom I 
spoke just now, Sir Henry R. Bishop. Then came the 
more formidable question of the claims of Malibran and 
- Paganini. My mother, a lady of great sagacity and 
fertility of resource, thought that something might 
be done in the way of exciting a lenitive influence in 
the minds of the two great musicians if she took 
me with her when she called to pay her dues. So I 
was duly washed, and waxed, and polished up—l 
believe, even, that my hair was curled—and in a 
new “skeleton” suit and a very large white cambric 
collar and a frill round it, I was taken, first to the hotel 
—I forget its name—where Malibran was staying. 
The renowned singer smiled, patted me on the head, 
chucked me under the chin, told me to be a good boy, 
and very calmly’ took the thirty-one pounds ten 
shillings which with trembling hands my mother 
placed on the table. 

She had a good cry, poor woman, in the fly which 
conveyed us to the Old Ship, where Paganini was 
stopping. I can see him now—a lean, wan, gaunt 
man in black, with bushy hair—something like 
Henri Rochefort, and a great deal more like Henry 
Irving. He looked at me long and earnestly; and 
somehow, although he was about as weird a looking 
creature as could well be imagined, I did not feel afraid 
of him. In a few broken words my mother explained 
her mission, and put down the fifty guineas on the 
table. When I say that he washed his hands in the 
gold—that he scrabbled at it, as David of old did 
at the gate—and grasped it and built it up into little 
heaps, panting the while, I am not in any way exagger- 
ating. He bundled it up at last im a blue cotton 
pocket-handkerchief with white spots, and darted 
from the room. And we—my poor mother convulsively 
clasping my hand—went out on the landing and were 
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about descending the stairs when the mighty violinist 
bolted again from his bedroom-door. ‘Take that, 
little boy,’ he said; ‘‘ take that,” and he thrust a piece 
of paper, rolled up almost into a ball, into my hand. 
It was a bank-note for fifty pounds ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
IN TOWN, 1836-1839. 


Life at Cricklewood—A Reminiscence of Weber—A Tearful but Profane Cook — 
Strong Language in High Societv--A Black Man with a Waterloo Medal 
and a Wooden Leg—-Musical Preferences—Favourite Melodies—Sir Henry 
Meux and his Brewery—My Mother and the Duke of Wellington. 


Nerxpuuss to say that I did not keep a diary in the 
thirties, although it was at a sufficiently early age that 1 
began a practice, in favour of which and against which 
there is a great deal to be said. I have called this chap- 
ter “In Town,” to distinguish it from those in which 
I have recorded my youthful experiences at Brighton ; 
but in strict accuracy I should say that the portions 
of the years which we spent away from the queen 
of watering-places were passed either in and about 
Regent Street, London, or else at temporary summer 
villeygiature at Clapham, at Richmond, and at Kilburn. 
Prior to the dark age in my childhood, my mother had 
a large house in North Audley Street; and at a very 
remote period of my nonage, to which I am wholly 
unable to affix a date, we had a delightful country 
cottage at Cricklewood, then a sequestered village, but 
which, I suppose, by this time has altogether passed 
inte the semi-detached villa stage of existence. Our 
house, I think, was called ‘‘ The Elms.” 

I preserve only two mind-pictures of our life at 
Cricklewood: first, there were frequent performances 
of private theatricals: the stage beimmg in the back 
drawing-room and the auditorium in the front; and 
between the acts of one of the dramas presented, a Mr. 
Rippamonti—from his name, I should say, an Italian, 
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but who swore with wonderful fluency in English— 
played the overture to Der Freischitz on his chin. 

By-the-bye, my mother, prior to her widowhood, had 
known Karl Maria Friedrich August von Weber during 
his visit to England in 1826. He was a frequent visitor 
at our house in New Street, Manchester Square; and 
in that scrap-book of which I spoke in a preceding 
chapter, I have a water-colour drawing of the illus- 
trious German composer in a grey dressing-gown, sit- 
ting in a large pink and white-striped covered fauteuil, 
his head sunk on his breast, and looking desperately ill. 
Beneath is the inscription, “ Alas, poor Karl Maria! ” 
The great musician died, indeed, in London of con- 
sumption, on the 5th of June, in the year just named. 
I have no positive knowledge as to who was the 
artist of this touching little sketch; but I have an 
idea that it came from the pencil of young Charles 
James Mathews, the son of the famous comedian 
and mimic, Charles Mathews, and himself destined 
to become an actor of the highest repute. JI am 
strengthened in this belief every time I pass through 
the corridor leading from the hall to the strangers’ 
coffee-room on the ground-floor of the Garrick Club. 
One side of that corridor is occupied by a series of 
water-colour portraits, executed by Charles James 
Mathews, of himself in the multitudinous  stage- 
characters which he had impersonated during his long 
and brilliant dramatic career; and in many of these 
aguarelles I seem to recognise the hight touch and the 
bright colour of the anonymous artist who drew that 
mournful. sketch of the composer of Der Freischitz, 
kuryanthe, and Oberon. 

But there is only one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. Over and against the sorrowful pre- 
sentment of the dying musician, I find a drawing 
by the same hand of a corpulent female cook, hold- 
ing in one hand an open volume, and with the 
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other staunching with her apron the tears which 
are abundantly flowing down her rubicund cheeks. 
The title of this drawing is, “ A Student of Goethe,” 
and, beneath, Mrs. Cook is made to say, ‘Qh, 
Charlotte, Charlotte! Oh, Werther, Werther !—I must 
go and skin those D d eels.”” Pardon the introduc- 
tion of the big D. The initial has not, I believe, been 
very indignantly resented by the patrons and patronesses 
of the Savoy Theatre; but, passing from the artistic 
and literary fiction to fact, it may not be inexpedient 
to hint that prior to the accession of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, and even for a few years after that happy 
event, the use of strong language was pretty common 
even in the most exalted circles of society: in fact, 
large numbers of English noblemen were in the 
habit of swearing as liberally as, according to Corporal 
Trim, the Duke of Marlborough’s army swore in 
Flanders. 

You may say that I have wandered a very long 
way from Cricklewood. To be sure, it has been my 
business to wander during ever so many years of 
my journalistic career; still I have always striven 
to be a conscientious tramp, and to fulfil all the 
engagements which I have entered into; and con- 
sequently I am bound to place on record the fact 
that my second and last memory of Cricklewood is 
associated with the village inn, which bore the sign 
of “The Crown’’—a most palatial establishment at this 
time of writing, I have no doubt—and its potman, 
a middle-aged black man with a wooden leg. He 
had been at the battle of Waterloo—that was quite 
enough to make him a hero and almost a demi-god in 
my eyes—although at that combat of giants he had only 
acted in the non-combatant capacity of cymbal-player 
in one of the regiments of Foot Guards. Perhaps he 
had lost his leg from a stray shot while carrying 
wounded to the rear. In any case he had got his 
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Waterloe medal, which, having a partiality for rum, 
he was continually pawning; and my mother was 
periodically solicited to take the silver emblem of 
glory out of tribulation. 

Honest black man! I can see him now stump- 
ing along on his timber limb, and over his shoulder, 
held? by a stout leathern strap, his sheaf of pewter 
pots, glancing brilliantly in the sunshine—as bril- 
liantly as the Waterloo medal on his breast, at 
such times as that decoration did not happen to be 
in the keeping of Mine Uncle. When did the black 
cymbal-player fade out of the Household Brigade? I 
mind him well over and over again when I was a boy, 
very fond of attending the ceremonial of mounting 
guard in the court-yard of St. James’s Palace; and 
there was a peculiarity in the uniform of the clasher 
of the silver discs which always enchained my juvenile 
attention. It was complicated scroll pattern in golden 
embroidery on the back part of his pantaloons ; a similar 
ornamentation I noticed long years afterwards in 
connection with the nether garments of a regiment 
of Magyar Hussars; but the old scroll pattern in 
gold had a distinctive name in British military tech- 
nology. It was known—so an officer in the Scots 
Fusilier Guards told me in Canada in 1864—as “the 
dicky-strap,” a term which had some reference, I 
conjecture, to the straps by which the powdered foot- 
men of the nobility and gentry used to hold on to 
the hinder parts of their employers’ equipages. _ 

In the four years between 1835 and 1839 we led 
a continuously busy life during the London season. 
I say “we” because I was not sent to school; although 
Y was kept with rigorous severity to home-lessons, be- 
cause I had no boys of my own age with whom I could 
play, and because, when I was not learning my book, I 
was almost constantly in the society of my elders, to 
whom I was allowed to listen as attentively as I pleased. 
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My mother was generally engaged in teaching singing 
from eleven in the morning until four in the afternoon, 
and it very often happened that the parents of her 
pupils did not object to her taking me with her. A 
comical sight I must have presented; a little round- 
headed urchin with a wall eye, clad in that ‘skeleton ” 
sult with an immense frill, sitting bolt upright in 
a big easy chair and listening with all my might to 
the vocal music of which I have always been so 
passionately fond. The pianoforte I have always 
steadily hated, although I have heard such wondrous 
performers on it as Thalberg, Liszt, and Madame 
Pleyel. I regard the piano as a heartless, soulless 
imstrument; I care little more for the flute; while for 
the cornet a piston or the oboe I care no more than I] 
do for an Oriental tam-tam; but the violin, when played 
by a consummate artist, has never failed to ravish my 
senses with delight. 

Unbidden, but never unwelcome, return the melodies 
which I learnt with the ears of my heart in childhood ; 
often, 1 suspect, when I was present at the singing 
lessons given by my mother. “ Ruth,” “The Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ “The Burial in the Desert,’ every air 
in Don Giovanni, from Leporello’s opening ‘“ Notte 
gorno faticar”’ down to the last awful intimation 
of the “Commendatore” that he has come to sup 
with the libertine; nearly all the songs in Rodert /c 
Diable, that sparkling French ditty “Zes Compli- 
ments de Normandie,” the brightest lyrical gems from 
the Puritani, Fidelio, Anna Bolena, and the EHlisire 
d Amore; Haydn’s “My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair,” and such sweet homely English ballads as 
“Farewell to the Mountain,” “Through the Wood,” 
and “She Wore a Wreath of Roses’”—each recurs to 
me ; although, of course, I cannot precisely remember 
when or where I first heard these enchanting lyrics. 

One house I remember particularly to which I 
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was often taken when my mother gave her lessons. 
It was a handsome mansion, splendidly furnished, in 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, close, if indeed 
not immediately contiguous, to Meux’s brewery at the 
south-eastern corner of Tottenham Court Road; and, 
indeed, it was to the female members of the family 
of Sir Henry Meux that my mother gave vocal 
instruction. Imagine a wealthy London brewer of 
the present day living next door to his brewery! 
He would, in all probability, be the occupant of 
some towering mansion in Belgravia or Tyburnia, 
besides being the proprietor of a lordly estate in the 
Shires and the renter of grouse-moors in Yorkshire 
and deer-forests in the Highlands. But times have 
changed with a vengeance. Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
resided in a house in Deadman’s Place, Southwark, 
adjoining their brewery, until they removed to the 
more fashionable locality of Grosvenor Square. 

I was not so lucky in childhood as to go to Grosvenor 
House when my mother gave lessons in the family 
of the then Marquess of Westminster; but there is a 
little story of an adventure which once happened to 
her in connection with the mansion in question—a 
story which has more than once got into print, but 
which I wish accurately to repeat; because I desire 
this, the earliest portion of my autobiography, to be 
considered as a kind of tribute to the memory of 
one whom I loved and reverenced so deeply. She 
had given a lesson at Grosvenor House one broiling 
forenoon in July. It was one of those London summer 
days when the very pavement seems to shimmer 
and radiate with caloric, and when you cannot resist 
the impression that the bricks in the house-fronts 
are panting and expanding with the heat, and will 
speedily crack and burst out of their bonds of mortar. 
There was my mother in the open street, and she really 
panting and palpitating with the heat. She was, 
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moreover, intolerably, agonisingly thirsty. ‘There were 
no drinking-fountains in London in those days. There 
were no tastily decorated dairies where glasses of iced 
milk could be procured. It did not occur to her that 
if she only crossed Park Lane she could get some 
curds-and-whey. Her destination lay in the east, 
and it was even a very long way to Verrey’s, in Regent 
Street, where she could have quenched her thirst with an 
ice or a sorbet. She did not even light upon a chemist’s 
where she could have procured soda- or seltzer-water ; 
so on the poor dear gentlewoman went sadly on, her 
throat and tongue desiccated and parched with drought. 

And at a certain street corner she caught sight of a 
publichouse—not an hotel nor a café, if you please, 
but a downright, unmistakable “ pub.,” with a row of 
gleaming pewter pots on the railings outside, and the 
doors, giving on both thoroughfares, standing invitingly 
open and revealing the sanded floor within, and in the 
umbrageous background a pewter-covered counter, with 
a trim barmaid presiding at a beer-engine, with rows of 
casks and kegs behind her. My mother was the most 
temperate of mortals; but she was human, and she 
was so unutterably thirsty! She looked furtively to 
the right and to the left; and the coast seeming clear 
she darted into the “ Half Moon and Seven Stars,” or 
the “ Coach and Horses,” or whatever may have been 
the sign of the tavern, and addressed the trim barmaid, 
thus: “Half a pint of porter, Miss, if you please.”- 
The attendant Hebe handed her the beer in a pewter 
measure; and over and over again has my dear mother 
described to me the delicious sensation of the nut-brown 
foam first coming in contact with her lips, and of 
the greater joys she experienced as she drained the 
fermented decoction of malt and hops—not to the 
dregs, for pure beer has no dregs, but to the very 
last drop, when she could read what was popularly 
known at the time as ‘“ Grimes’s card,’ Grimes 
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being a highly respectable manufacturer of pewter 
vessels who had his name stamped inside the bottoms 
of his measures. A good old Saxon name Grimes ; 
although to stuck-up end-of-the-century people it may 
seem a plebeian designation. In New England it is 
a patrician name. I remember once hearing of a 
greaé American beauty and heiress whose name was 
Zenobia Grimes; and I am glad to see in the Post 
Office London Directory for 1894, that the historic 
house of Grimes is extant as pewterers at Islington. 

My mother had imbibed her half-pint of porter 
in one sustained and solemn draught, and she was 
happy. With feminine astuteness she thought that 
it might be politic to leave the “‘ pub.” by a different 
door from that by which she had entered. She 
emerged into the side street; and there to her 
shame, her horror, and her unutterable confusion she 
nearly ran up against Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, Prince of Waterloo, Marquis of Douro, 
K.G., Chancellor of the University of Oxford—but how 
can I enumerate all the rungs in the ladder of glory 
which Arthur Wellesley made for himself, with his 
sword for a saw? The Hero of Waterloo was in 
his every-day attire—well-polished, well-blocked hat 
with a narrow brim; single-breasted blue surtout; white 
cravat without a bow, and fastened behind by a silver 
buckle; white waistcoat and white trousers—which he 
wore winter and summer: the trousers strapped tightly 
over varnished boots. How often have 1 seen the Great 
Captain of the Age in his old, old age riding in the 
forenoon from Apsley House along Constitution Hill to 
fulfil his official duties at the Horse Guards, and closely 
followed by a thoughtful, middle-aged groom, who 
watched his master as a cat watches a mouse; for the 
Duke, when he had passed fourscore years, used to sway 
and swerve in his saddle to such an extent that you 
dreaded lest at the next moment he should fall off. 
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Fortunately it was with him as it is with the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, the line of direction from the centre 
of gravity fell within the base, and the Duke kept his 
saddle. 

Not so fortunate for my mother was it that the 
Victor of Napoleon was on that particular sultry July 
day on foot and not on horseback. He knewe my 
mother very well; and saying curtly, ‘‘How do, Madame 
Sala—that’s the way you do it;—public-house, hey?” 
nodded her a salute and passed on. The next evening 
my mother was at a rout at Devonshire House, and in a 
great crush of guests on the grand staircase she met the 
Duke in his full field-marshal’s uniform, wearing his 
riband of the Garter and his breast ablaze with stars 
and crosses. He laughingly accosted her; and when in 
a few pathetic sentences she told him the story of the 
half-pint of porter he laughed again and said, “ Very 
good—very hot day+-just the thing—half a pint of 
porter—should have had one myself if I hadn’t been so 
close to Apsley House.” 

Five or six years after this incident my mother and 
I were walking down Snargate Street, Dover, when we 
met the Duke, who was then in residence at Walmer 
Castle as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, leaning on 
the arm of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, afterwards Lord 
Raglan. Ido not think that his Grace said anything 
about that pewter measure full of Somebody and Co.’s 
Entire; but I know that he patted me on the head and 
hoped that I was good to my mother. I have said over 
and over again, and I here repeat it, that I firmly believe 
in Fate,in Necessity, in the Imperatively Indispensable, 
in that “ANA’TKH which, so Victor Hugo tells us, was 
the text on which he wrote his romance of ‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris.” Fate decreed that the great Duke 
of Wellington—you will see why and how, later on— 
should be unconsciously the direct cause of my adopting 
the profession of journalism. 


CHAPTER V. 
SOME OF MY MOTHER’S FRIENDS. 


Donizetti and his Pathetic End--His Kinsman and the Sultan—Bellini— 
Cherubini and the Ugly Tenor—At a Reception of the Countess of 
Blessington’s—Harrison Ainsworth—Louis Napoleon—Thoodore Hook and 
his Talk—Thomas Campbell— Haynes Bayly—Malibran—Balfe—A Second- 
rafe Tragedian—Miss Helon Faucit—The ‘ Masters Farren”—Tyrono 
Power—Fieschi. 

A LONG panorama stretches before my mind of the 

famous people who used to visit my mother in 1835-36, 

Donizetti, the composer of Lucia di Lammermoor and a 

host of other tuneful operas, J am not quite certain of 

having ever seen; but he was in London during one or 
both of the years just named, and I am tolerably 
certain that my mother knew him, since she has often 
described him to me as a strange, absent, wistful- 
looking man with his hat always very far back on his 
head ; and that account exactly corresponded with the 
one afterwards given me by Madame Puzzi, the wife of 
the celebrated harpist, who knew the composer inti- 
mately. I suppose that I must not call him a great 
one, and that such operas as Jarino Faliero, La 

Kavorita, Don Pasquale, are only “tuney ” productions, 

sparkling, it is true, with melody, but quite destitute 

of Wagnerian erudition. It is certain that he wrote a 

great deal too much, and that he eventually succumbed 

to paralysis of the brain. I remember reading that he 
was for some time an inmate of a mazson de santé in the 

Avenue Chateaubriand; Paris, and that he used to 

sit all day by the fire wrapped in a large cloak— 

and possibly with his hat at the back of his head—and 
mechanically murmuring, “ Don Sebastian, Don Sebas- 
tian!” This was the title of one of his latest operas 
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which had been somewhat harshly treated by the 
musical critics. It was not, however, in Paris that he 
died. He was taken back to his native Bergamo, 
where he passed away at scarcely more than fifty 
years of age. I believe he had a brother, or at all 
events a near kinsman, who was leader of the a 
band of the Sultan Mahmoud of Turkey. 

They used to tell a droll story at Coustentinople of 
the Padishah and his bandmaster. Mahmoud was the 
first Sultan who seriously set himself to the task of 
introducing European reforms into his empire. , His 
predecessor, Selim, had endeavoured to bring about 
such changes, but was assassinated for his pains. Sultan 
Mahmoud got rid of the janissaries by the same rough- 
and-ready process adopted by Peter the Great when he 
wished to free himself from the Strelitzes, and by 
Mehemet Ali when he thought that he could dis- 
pense with the services of the Mamelukes—namely, 
by massacring them to the last man. Then, having 
reorganised his army on the Huropean model, the 
enterprising Sultan Mahmoud compelled his pachas 
to relinquish their turbans, their beards, and their 
flowing robes for black frock-coats and red fezzes. He 
encouraged a French manager to open a theatre for 
the performance of opera and ballet at Pera; and for 
his own private delectation he imported an orchestra 
of musicians from Italy, and conferred the conductor- 
ship on Signor Donizetti, as aforesaid. 

The first performance of the Sultan’s band was a 
very grand function. It took place in one of the largest 
saloons of the palace; and a contingent of the ladies 
of the harem were privileged to listen to the concourse 
of sweet sounds through a gilt grille or perforated 
screen. The band played melody after melody from 
Rossini, Auber, Meyerbeer, and Donizetti himself. 
They played marches, fantasias, and galops; but their 
efforts only drew from the Commander of the Faithful 
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a series of dissatisfied yawns and grunts, eventually 
followed by unmistakable symptoms of a disposition 
on the part of his Imperial Majesty to sleep and eke 
to snore. Then there was a brief recess, during which 
the musicians proceeded to tune up their instruments. 
The Sultan started from his divan in an ecstasy of 
delight, and clapped his hands with glee. ‘“‘ Mashallah!” 
he cried, “that is grand, that is superb. Jet the 
Giaours play that tune over again.” Well, there is 
no accounting for tastes. Was not George the First 
extremely partial to bad oysters? 

Bellini, the composer of the Puritani, of Norma, 
and of the Sonnambula, I am certain that I saw once 
at my mother’s house; but it must have been very 
early in 1835, since in September of that year he died, 
aged only twenty-nine, at Puteaux, near Paris. He 
was buried in the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, and 
the funeral mass was celebrated before an immense 
congregation of distinguished people in the church 
of the Invalides, Paris. It had been intended to 
perform the grand funeral mass of Cherubini, but 
for some reason or another the ecclesiastical authorities 
interfered to prevent this performance ; and the musical 
part of the service consisted only of the awful Dies Ire, 
superbly executed by Lablache, Tamburini, Ivanoff, and 
others. We shall meet with these great artists at a 
later stage of this book.* 

My remembrance of Bellini is of a very young man 
with long auburn hair and large blue eyes, reclining on 
the carpet with his head on the cushion of an arm- 
chair, while my mother, at the piano, was playing and 


* Cherubini, the severely classical composer, to whom Napvleon the 
Great had a strange aversion, although he was fain to acknowledge 
his great attainments, was director of the Royal Conservatoire of Music 
during the Restoration, and gained a not very envidble reputation for 
the harshness and brusquerie with which he habitually treated the 
pupils and even the professors. Among the pupils was the well- 
known Hector Berlioz; and on someone remarking to Cherubini that 
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singing in her sweet mezzo-soprano voice the immortal 
“Che fard senza Euridice?” from Glick’s Orfeo. 
During the season, when I am in town, I never see 
Orfeo advertised for performance but I hasten to 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, to listen 
once more to the bewitching lyric, rendered all the 
more enchanting since it has been sung by that eon- 
summate cantatrice and our dear friend, Giulia Ravogli ; 
but in addition to the delight which I derive from 
the song and the singer, “Che faro?” always brings 
back the bright phantom of Bellini and my mother. 
He must have been, I should say, a beautiful man, 
even as Johnson churlishly admits Milton to have been 
beautiful in his youth; and I believe that on the whole 
children remember the beautiful much more vividly 
than they do the ugly. Ugliness frightens them, and 
they do not wish to recall the terrible. 

My mother went very much into society at this 
period; and on rare occasions—as a small boy with an 
already well-stored memory, and with a certain capacity 
for reciting from Shakespeare, Moliére, and Racine~ 
I was permitted to accompany her to the mansions of 
the proud. I remember in particular being taken one 
evening to a reception at Gore House, Kensington, 


Berlioz did not like the fugue, he replied ‘pithily, “ Aud the fugue does 
not like Berlioz.” His BR Nadas reply to any kind of request was 
a gruff and emphatic “No”; and in connection with these chronic 
negatives an amusing anecdote is told. A young tenor-singer, whose 
misfortune it was to be hideously ugly, waited on the Director one 
day and asked to be allowed to give him a specimen of his vocal 
powers. For a wonder his application was met by a sulky nod of 
acquiescence. He sang, and sang superbly. There came another nod, 
accompanied by something like a snort of satisfaction. Then came a 
pause, which after a minute or so was broken by the youthful vocalist 
asking, in faltering accents, whether he might eventually hope for an 
engagement at the Grand Opera. “No!” thundered the Director. 
Bat M. Cherubini——.” “No!” The disconsolate artist was 
slowly relator when Cherubini rose, took him by both arms, and 
looked him fully in the face. “I am sorry,” he said, “very sorry; 
but, mon cher, do you think that the Opera could get up a company 
of ourang-outangs to sing with you?” 
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the residence of the Countess of Blessington, a man- 
sion of which I shall have to say a good deal in 
the course of these pages. I think that, on the even- 
ing in question, there were present, among others, 
Daniel Maclise the painter and Harrison Ainsworth 
the novelist. The author of “Jack Sheppard” 
wae then a young man of about thirty, very hand- 
some, but somewhat of the curled and oiled and 
glossy-whiskered D’Orsay type. The king of dandies 
was not present on the evening when I went to Gore 
House; so that it is at second-hand that I tell the 
anecdote of Lady Blessington placing herself on the 
hearthrug between D’Orsay and Harrison Ainsworth, 
and saying that she had for supporters the two hand- 
somest men in London. Her ladyship herself was an 
exceedingly comely dame, who used to make up some- 
what like Mrs. Siddons as Queen Katharine in /leary 
VIII: particularly with respect to a band of lace or 
cambric which she wore passing under her chin from 
one temple to another. Great stateliness of mien, as 
well as beauty of features, are requisite to make such 
an accessory to costume attractive, or even tolerable ; 
to the majority of ladies in these days, the Siddons 
or Blessington band might present unpleasant associa- 
tions with the toilette of the tomb. 

One of the guests at Gore House was a personage 
whom I was destined to see very often afterwards in 
active life. A short, slight form he had, and not a 
very graceful way of standing. His complexion was 
swarthily pale, if I may be allowed to make use of that 
somewhat paradoxical expression. His hair struck me 
as being of a dark brown; it was much lighter in after 
years; and while his cheeks were clean-shaven, the 
lower part of his face was concealed by a thick 
moustache and an “imperial” or chin-tuft. He was 
gorgeously arrayed in the dandy evening costume of 
the period—a costume which to some up-to-date 
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critics might seem preposterous; but which others, 
comprising, I should say, Mr. Oscar Wilde, might 
deem comely and tasteful and worthy of revival. 
However, I may have to say a good deal about the 
dandies of the past before 1 finish my first volume, 
so I will only note one item in the evening dress of the 
élégant with the big brown moustache and imperial 
whom I saw at Gore House. He wore a satin “stock,” 
green, if I am not mistaken; and in the centre of that 
stock was a breast-pin in the image of a gold eagle 
encircled with diamonds. I am trying to be through- 
out these pages as strictly accurate as I possibly 
can, but I am not prepared to declare with certainty 
whether the eagle in the young gentleman’s stock 
had closed or outspread wings. They should properly 
have been closed ; since the bird of Jove with outspread 
wings is the cognisance of Prussia, of Russia, and 
of the United States; whereas the eagle with the closed 
wings was borrowed from the Roman standards to be 
the emblem of Imperial France; and the young 
gentleman with the satin stock and the diamond 
breast-pin was none other than Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Pretender to the throne of France. It 
must have been shortly before or shortly after his 
madcap escapade at Strassburg that I first saw the 
Prince. 

Was Theodore Hook, I often ask myself, one of the 
guests at Gore House? I asked myself again the 
question in one of the empty saloons of the mansion 
in 1850, just when it was about to be swept and 
garnished, and converted into a restaurant by Alexis 
Soyer, the renowned chef of the Reform Club. Never 
mind! I know that Theodore often used to visit 
my mother, and { used to experience much boyish 
delight at seemng, from our first-floor balcony in the 
Quadrant, the witty author of “Gilbert Gurney” 
alight from his cabriolet and hand the reins to his “ Tiger 
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Tim,” who had just jumped down from his footboard 
behind the equipage. He was the real Tom Ingoldsby 
“Tiger Tim,” “tallest of boys and shortest of men.” 
Theodore Hook was then a portly middle-aged gentle- 
man, but who still managed to keep something of a 
waist within the confines of his tightly-buttoned frock- 
com. He was very rubicund of countenance, and had, 
perhaps, the closest and bushiest of whiskers that I can 
remember to have seen. I have heard him sing and 
play in our drawing-room: and it was simply bliss to 
an intelligent and observing child to listen to his beau 
nea his flow of brilliant, witty, but not cynical 
talk. 

Thomas Moore the poet I never beheld in the 
flesh, although, of course, my mother often met him at 
Lansdowne House, and at other great mansions in 
town or in the country. J saw Thomas Campbell, 
author of “The Pleasures of Hope,’ ‘ Ye Mariners 
of England,” and “The Last Man,” only once. He 
was pointed out to me in the Mall of St. James’s Park 
by my eldest brother Frederick. A trim, dapper 
httle man was Mr. Thomas Campbell, with a large 
shirt-collar, a tail-coat, striped pantaloons, and shoes 
with silk bows. Had gaiters been substituted for these, 
he would not have been at all unlike one of Seymour's 
Cockney sportsmen. Haynes Bayly, on the other 
hand, novelist, poet, and song-writer, was an intimate 
friend. I remember that he used to sing a song called 
‘Out, John, Out, John, What Are You About, John?” 
and another most humorous ditty entitled “A Gent 
in Diffs.’ As a matter of fact, he had not long before 
been a gentleman in difficulties himself; since, having 
spent a considerable fortune derived from his father, 
% prosperous solicitor of Bath, he had been fain, 
under the pressure of writs of “ca. sa.” and “fi. fa.,” to 
take refuge in the tents of Kedar, that is to say, 
at Calais or Boulogne. But in 1835-36 he had come 
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to the surface again. He, too, was a dandy, and a 
cultured, high-minded gentleman to boot. 

I spoke of Marie Malibran in my last chapter ; 
but I have now to revert to that gifted songstress 
in connection with one of the first operas I ever saw 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. This was the 
Maid of Artois, in which the part of the hereine 
was sung by Malibran. The composer was Michael 
William Bualfe, with whom and his wife and family 
we afterwards became extremely intimate. Balfe, 
throughout his career as a composer, was subjected 
to a great deal of adverse criticism; and in the 
criticisms of the Maid of Artois he was very roughly 
treated in the newspapers. One genial scribe 
observed that the instrumentation from first to 
last was a continual clatter of drums, cymbals, 
trumpets, horns, and trombones. ‘For these instru- 
ments,” added the kindly critic, “Mr. Balfe has a 
special predilection ; and as if they were not sufficient, 
he has added an enormous ophicleide to the band 
which absolutely blows one out of the house.” Nor 
was the censor much more courteous to Malibran, whose 
acting, he observed, was so turbulent as to cause her 
to be “completely blown,” and to render her singing 
‘‘a, tissue of melodious screams.” 

My own most distinct remembrance of the Maid 
of Artois is that the superb singing and acting of 
Malibran nearly sent me wild with delighted excite- 
ment. There was a chorus, too, called “Vive le 
Roi!” which still dwells in my mind from the amusing 
circumstance that the chorus singers shouted at the 
top of their voices “ Vive le Raw!” This also affords 
an illustration of how in some cases one’s memory 
may be abnormally retentive. I happened to tell 
this “Vive le Raw!” anecdote in print not long 
ago, when up started an obliging soul—there are 
still obliging souls—who gravely doubted the truth 
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of my assertion, seeig that I was only seven 
years old when the Maid of Artois was first pro- 
duced. Fortunately for me, a gentleman well over 
seventy years of age was good enough to wnite to 
me and inform me that he had a clear recollection 
of the first night of the Maid of Artois and of the 
‘“ Vave le Raw!” incident. The tenor was Temple- 
ton and the basso Henry Phillips, who in the second 
act sang the beautiful ballad, “The Light of Other 
Days has Faded,” a melody which I sincerely hope 
that posterity has not let die. The words of this 
lovely song were shortly afterwards mercilessly bur- 
lesqued in one of Gilbert Abbot a Beckett’s burlesques 
at the St. James’s, as “The Coat of Other Days 
is Faded.”’ 

In October, 1536, Balfe was himself singing at 
Drury Lane in his own opera, Zhe Siege of Rochelle. 
After the opera, a strangely grotesque performance, 
which was intended to be pathetic, took place. It 
was entitled “A Grand Commemoration of the De- 
parted Genius of Music, Commencing with a Monody 
Recited by Mr. Cooper.’ John Cooper, commonly 
known as “Jack,” was a second-rate tragedian—he 
sometimes played comic parts, however—whom in the 
forties I recollect very well as playing Henry VIII. 
to Macready’s Cardinal Wolsey. He was a careful 
man; and it was rumoured that in addition to the 
savings he had amassed during his career as an actor, 
he had made a good deal of money in the pig-jobbing 
line. He had a curious intonation, and I can still 
hear mentally a line of his as Henry VIII.: ‘“ What 
powes of wealth hath he not accumulated.’ He was 
the only actor, so far as I know, who ventured to address 
Mr. William Charles Macready as “ Macready,” tout 
court. Cooper had been playing in the broad farce 
fligh Life Below Stairs ; but he pulled off his red wig, 
dressed himself in evening attire, and with a white 
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handkerchief in his hand, stalked on to the stage and 
delivered his lines, which preceded a number of pano- 
ramic views painted by those eminent scenic artists 
William and Thomas Grieve. Thomas Grieve lived 
long enough to paint a portion of the scenery in a 
burlesque of my own called Wat Tyler, which my old 
friend John Hollingshead brought out at the Gaiety 
Theatre at Christmas, 1869. The panoramic views 
concluded with a picture of the Collegiate Church 
of Manchester, wherein was sung the Requiem of 
Malibran, which proved to be a pot-pourri of operatic 
odds and ends winding up with a finale borrowed from 
Meyerbeer. The poor diva had died at Manchester 
at the end of September. 

You will have been enabled to judge from what I 
have already written that, when quite a little boy, 
I was in the habit of keeping what in the present day 
would be considered shockingly late hours for a juvenile. 
Perhaps you may labour under the impression that my 
childhood was passed in Bohemia. If that was really 
the case it was a most splendid Bohemia; and my 
mother saw a great deal of the palaces and castles 
of Prague. As regards myself it was a studious 
Bohemia: my studies being varied by seeing and 
hearing all kinds of celebrated people of both sexes, 
and by being very frequently taken to the play. For 
example, it must have been in 1836 that I first saw 
that gifted actress Miss Helen Faucit, who has long 
been the highly esteemed wife of Sir Theodore Martin. 
When she was living at Brompton, in the forties, my 
mother gave her “for love” some lessons in French ; 
and at the house where she resided, in Brompton Square 
—ait was at the residence of that consummate comedian, 
Mr. William Farren the Elder—I remember seeing two 
spruce young gentlemen in Eton round ‘jackets, snowy 
lie-down collars, and shiny top-hats, who, I was told, 
were the two Masters Farren. It makes me feel quite 
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old now to hear of Mr. William Farren performing 
at the principal London theatres, and renowned as 
a finished impersonator of old men. Of the Irish 
actor Tyrone Power, in 1836, I have also a lively 
remembrance from his performance in an extravaganza 
called Flanagan and the Fairies, and in the farce 
of Yhe Irish Tutor. Poor Power, it is well known, 
perished in the full tide of his fame, in the ill-fated 
steamship President. I knew both his sons in later 
years; the eldest rose to be a commissary-general and 
to be knighted; the second, Harold Power, was a 
wonderful mimic, and the coadjutor of Edmund Yates 
in a diverting medley entertainment at the Kgyptian 
Hall. 

I am about to enter on a narration of theatrical 
matters on which I shall have to dwell in some detail ; 
but ere I leave Regent Street, in 1836, I have just one 
little item to recall with reference to the notorious 
Fieschi, a morose Corsican, who had been a soldier 
in the Grande Armée, and who had attempted to 
assassinate Louis Philippe by firmg at him from an 
upper window in the Boulevard du Temple an apparatus 
of gun-barrels fixed in a frame, to which was given,— 
not for the first time in French history,—the name of the 
Infernal Machine. This bloodthirsty scoundrel, with 
two of his confederates, Pépin and Morey, were executed 
in the last week of February, 1836, and the execution 
was witnessed by my still living and flourishing friend 
Julius Mayhew, the last of a bright band of brothers, 
the sons of Mr. Joshua Mayhew, a well-known London, 
solicitor. The cause célébre of Fieschi is too well 
known for me even to sketch the outline of his history 
in this place. I am telling what I know; but I do not 
wish to be suspected of “padding.” Now, what I want 
to say about Fieschi is this: the villainous engineer 
of the infernal machine was, to a certain extent, hoist 
by his own petard—that is to say, he was badly 
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wounded about the head by the explosion of some 
of the barrels of his death-dealing battery. 

In the window of an artist’s colourman, by the name 
of Barbe, in the Regent’s Quadrant, there was exhibited 
—even before the guillotining of the would-be regicide 
—a wax mask of Fieschi enveloped in blood-stained 
bandages, as he may seem to have appeared lying on 
his pallet in the prison infirmary. The shop window 
with the mask of Fieschi was regularly visited by my 
sister and myself in our morning walks; nor did we 
fail, while trotting up and down Regent Street, to 
bestow our attention on a shop at the corner of Air 
Street, where there was a grand show of sculpture in 
Carrara marble and alabaster. ‘That fine-art warehouse 
may have disappeared long ago, but the artist-colour 
shop of Lechertier-Barbe—on the left-hand side, close 
to the County Fire Office—continues to be a flourishing 
institution. J used to buy my paints and brushes there 
in 1840. In 1886 I was only a peeper-in, but not a 
customer. I have dealt at the house at intervals ever 
since. I bought some con/é crayons there last February, 
and I should say that the house of Lechertier- Barbe has 
few older customers than G. A. S. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Braham—Nerot’s Hotel—The Royal St. James’s Theatre—First Performance 
of Agnes Sorel—Morris Barnett in Monsieur Jacques—London * Not such a 
very Big Village’: Two Anecdotes—Mrs. German Reed—The Strange 
Gentlenan—The Village Coquettes—Artaxerzes —A Child who wanted to be 
Left Alone— The Beggars’ Opera —My Mother’s Parts —Dancing the Cachuea 
—Braham’s Sons and Daughter--Mrs, Stirling —Diekens and the Drama- 
tisation of “Oliver Twist’’—The Importance of Little Things : Turning 
ui Honest Guinea—The Regent’s Park Colosscum—-Its Variety Entortain- 
ments and Drinking Bars. 


Ir was at the St. James's Theatre Royal that my 
mother resolved to return to the stage and essay her 
fortune, not exclusively as a singer, but also as an 
actress. ‘The St. James’s had been built in 1835, from 
a design by Beazley for the celebrated English tenor, 
John Braham, then about sixty years of age, whom 
my mother had known ever since the Waterloo time. 
Braham, as I remember him, was a rather short, 
stumpy gentleman with a Jewish physiognomy, and, 
notwithstanding his sweetness as a singer, a rather 
gruff-speaking voice. The St. James’s was built at 
a cost of £26,000, on the site of a well-known, and 
historic, hostelry called Nerot’s Hotel. The original 
Nerot is said to have been a French cook, who 
came to England in the reign of Charles II.; but I 
cannot find any mention of him either in Pepys, in 
Peter Cunningham, or in Wheatley. Old Nerot’s had 
& spacious, heavy staircase, with carved balustrades 
and panelled walls, decorated, possibly by Verrio or 
by Laguerre, with mythological paintings of Mars, 
Bacchus, Apollo, and Virorum. The front of the hotel 
was pierced with no fewer than twenty-four windows ; 
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and I call it historic for the reason that many of 
William Pitt’s early letters to his mother are dated 
from Nerot’s, and that it was often the scene of jovial 
carousals enjoyed by the festive sons of King George 
TTT. :-—William IV., when Duke of Clarence, having a 
special partiality for the place. The St. James’s Theatre 
was opened on the 14th of December, 1835, with an 
original operatic “‘ burletta” by Mr. Gilbert Abbot & 
Beckett, entitled Agnes Sore/, the music being by Mrs. 
& Beckett, whose sister, Miss Glossop, sang in the 
‘‘burletta.” The laws relating to the drama were then in 
an extremely contradictory and chaotic condition. The 
great patent theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
were fighting for their rights as monopolists of the 
“ legitimate’ drama; and the rest of the theatres were 
in a continual state of perturbation and perplexity as 
to whether they were infringing the law or not. 

In a contemporary account of the opening of the 
St. James’s I find the somewhat hyperbolic statement 
that ‘“ the house had sprung up with marvellous rapidity, 
but that it presented the most exquisitely perfect reali- 
sation of a theatre in point of shape, of elegance, 
of richness, of the most fanciful beauty, the truest 
comfort, and all the more solid advantages of hearing 
and seeing that could possibly be imagined.” According 
to the enthusiastic newspaper scribe, it was quite a 
fairy wonder, which had been modelled on the plan of 
the theatre at the Palace at Versailles; and the writer 
went on to express a hope that even as the sumptuous 
Opera House erected by the Grand Monarque was con- 
stantly filled by the beauty and fashion of France, 
so Braham, in his palatial theatre in King Street, 
St. James’s, might find equally magnificent patrons. 

The cast of Agnes Sorel included not only Braham 
and Miss Glossop, but also Morris Barnett and Miss 
P. Horton. The first-named actor was a remark- 
ably clever man—a Hebrew of the Hebrews, with a 
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pronounced musical faculty and extraordinary powers 
of mimicry. These last were curiously illustrated in 
that which was Morris Barnett’s most popular and 
most artistic performance—the part of the hero in a 
little domestic drama called Monsieur Jacques, a trans- 
lation from a French piece entitled Le Pauvre Jacques. 
Barnett had to portray an old and distressed Italian 
musician, vegetating in a mean lodging in England, 
where he is victimised by a rapacious and rascally 
landlord, who, getting the unfortunate maestro into 
his debt, cozens him out of the “scores” of the operas 
which he has composed and passes them off as his own. 
Morris Barnett’s broken English was marvellous ; and 
his delivery alternately moved his audiences to laughter 
and to tears. His humorous allusion to his two shirts, 
“Ven von is vets se ozere is dry,” used to set the 
house in a roar; while everybody fairly sobbed at the 
musician’s lamentations for the loss of his operas, and 
the exquisite pathos of his ultimate meeting with a 
long-lost daughter and lis restoration to wealth and 
happiness. Monsieur Jacques was supposed to have 
been of Sicilian extraction; but Morris Barnett’s 
broken English was that, not of an Italian, but of a 
Frenchman. To add to the whimsicality of the thing, 
I may add that his knowledge of French, either literary 
or colloquial, was extremely slight; and I believe that 
he had gone down to Leicester Square and Soho for a 
systematic course of lessons in broken English from 
some Gallic denizens of the modern Petty France; so as 
to enable him to bring his powers of vocal mimicry 
to bear on the part of the distressed composer. Some 
years afterwards Morris Barnett relinquished the stage 
for the profession of journalism, and was for a long 
time the dramatic critic either of the Morning Herald 
or the Morning Post. 

I have always maintained not only that London, 
about the immensity of which we are continually 
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prating, is not such a very big village after all, but that 
life itself, although it may be a very brief or a very 
protracted drama, does not present to us a very 
numerous dramatis persone. ‘This doubtless heterodox 
doctrine I will illustrate by two little anecdotes 
touching the Barnetts. Morris had a brother named 
Benjamin, an actor, who about 1855 was playing at 
the Lyceum Theatre. He took a benefit at that 
house; and one day came to see me at the office of 
a little periodical which I was editing in a dark 
passage called Exeter "Change, of which I shall have 
something to say later on. The object of “ Benj.” 
Barnett’s visit was to remind me of my early acquaint- 
ance with his brother, and to ask me if I would 
play the part of the rapacious and rascally landlord 
in Monsieur Jacques, in which he (B. B.) was about 
to play his brother's ré/e. It so happened that, 
although from my earliest youth I had been familiar 
with the world behind the scenes and had fulfilled 
all kinds of theatrical duties, I had never in my 
life trodden the boards of a public stage; but, as 
I will show by-and-by, I had been more than once 
engaged in private and school theatricals. Still the 
humour of Benjamin Barnett’s proposition tickled me ; 
and I acceded to his request: stipulating only that 
I should be announced in the bills as “Mr. William 
Watling, his first and last appearance on any stage.” 
Mr. Watling was an eminent manufacturer of pork pies 
of the period; and I hope that he did not think it 
impertinent on my part to have temporarily usurped his 
surname. As to the announcement of the appearance 
being my first and last one, I cautiously made it 
in view of the contingency of some spiteful dramatic 
critic saying that I was an extremely bad actor, 
and that I had much better abandon the pursuit of the 
Thespian art. 

And now let me venture upon a brief illustration 
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of the Ananke. We only had two rehearsals of Mon- 
steur Jacques. Our heroine—the musician’s long-lost 
daughter—was a tall, elegant, graceful young actress, 
Miss Murray, who was afterwards a member of Charles 
Kean’s company at the Princess’s and of whom I was 
very fond—fond I mean in a brotherly sense: because 
she had been beautifully kind and sympathetic to my 
dear sister Gussy in her last illness. The poor child 
died of consumption in 1849; she was the last of 
five of my sisters who had been carried away by 
that dreadful malady. Now and again during the 
rehearsals I noticed that Miss Murray was talking to a 
lady at the back of the stage; but it was so dark that I 
could not discern who the lady was or what she was 
like. Some five years afterwards, to my great comfort 
and joy, I entered into the state of matrimony; and 
shortly after our honeymoon my wife told me, laugh- 
ingly, that she had seen and heard me speak years 
before I had been formally introduced to her. 
“Where ?”’ I asked her in amazement. ‘‘ Well,” she 
replied, “it was at the Lyceum Theatre when they were 
rehearsing ousieur Jacques. I was at the back of 
the stage and was watching you flirting with Miss 
Murray, who was a great friend of mine.” Of course I 
was not flirting : it was “all in the piece,” as Macready 
was wont to say, when actresses complained that he 
had clenched and pinched their arms black and blue. 
Now for a fresh example of the comparative small- 
ness of the World of London. We did not keep house 
when we were first married; indeed, I had not money 
enough to furnish the smallest of cottages; and the 
new Hire System had not yet been invented ; so for 
two or three years we lived in furnished apartments in 
and about Brompton—in Brompton Row, in Sloane 
Street, in Pelham Crescent, and in Brompton Square. 
The last set of lodgings was in a house kept by a 
portly lady who told us that her name was Barnett. 
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“Any relation of Mr. Morris Barnett?” I asked. 
“Tam the widow,” she replied, “of that celebrated and 
gifted, but misguided man.” In what way poor 
Morris was misguided I am sure that I do not know. 
The last time I saw him it did not seem that the world 
was using him very kindly. He was managing a 
company of Marionettes which Mr. Simpson, the 
lessee of Cremorne Gardens, was running at a little 
theatre close to the Adelaide Gallery in the Strand ; 
and this theatre was subsequently transferred to 
Chelsea. I don’t think Morris Barnett absolutely 
pulled the wires; but he was certainly the mouthpiece 
of Mr. Simpson’s puppets. 

You will remember that in the cast of Agnes Sorel 
I mentioned the name of Miss Priscilla Horton; that 
graceful and melodious burlesque actress was afterwards 
to become Mrs. German Reed, so pleasantly known to 
modern entertainment lovers in connection with the 
delightful Gallery of Illustration. I also recollect that 
there played and sang in Agnes Sorel a very handsome 
young fellow with a silvery tenor voice called George 
Barker. He had been—so my mother used to tell me— 
one of the pages of the eccentric Lady Caroline Lamb ; 
but I am not aware whether he was the identical youth- 
ful servitor whom her ladyship in a fit of passion once 
knocked down—an occurrence which led Thomas Moore 
the poet to remark, that he saw no harm in a lady of 
literary tastes “‘doubling down a page now and then.” 
George Barker afterwards developed into a singer of 
considerable repute, and was a man about town of some 
pretensions to fashion. He drove his cabriolet, as 
Theodore Hook did. 

Braham’s first season lasted little more than three 
months; and he then let the theatre to the celebrated 
French actress, Madame Jenny Vertpré, for the per- 
formance of French plays. Braham, however, re- 
opened the house in September, 1836; and it was then, 
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and in the succeeding year, 1837, that my mother was 
most frequently before the public, but quite as much 
as a vocalist as an actress. Of the pieces performed 
during these two years I especially remember the 
farce of Zhe Strange Gentleman, an adaptation of one 
of the “Sketches by Boz,” made by the writer of the 
“Sketches ’”’ himself, Charles Dickens. The author of 
“ Pickwick ” also wrote the libretto for an opera called 
The Village Coquettes, the composer of the music of 
which was Mr. John Hullah, afterwards so widely 
known for his efforts to develop the musical education 
of the people. Huis detractors—who has not detractors ? 
—used to call him “ Mr. Hullabaloo.” Then I recall 
Dr. Arne’s melodious but now altogether shelved 
opera of Artaxerxes, which, in conformity with the 
ridiculous but indispensable procedure of the non- 
legitimate theatres, was styled “A Serious and 
Musical Burletta.” The Artabanes was Braham him- 
self; and the Mandane was a débutante by the name of 
Miss Rainforth, a young lady with a full voice, very 
powerful on the upper notes, but not exceptionally 
forcible ; below the line her intonation was imperfect, 
and she occasionally sang a little sharp; but her execu- 
tion at once placed her on a level with Miss Shirreff 
and Miss Romer, the two leading English prime donne 
of the epoch. As usual in the operas produced during 
a season of lyrical decadence, a number of airs filched 
from other operas were foisted into Dr. Arne’s produc- 
tion. Henry Bishop’s “Fly, Soft Ideas,’ was there. 
Braham’s own quartette, ‘‘ Mild as the Moonbeams,” 
was there, while from the mighty master, Handel, was 
borrowed, ‘“‘ Tears such as Tender Fathers Shed.” 

For two reasons do I preserve two particular reminis- 
cences of <Artarerzes at the St. James’s. One is a 
pleasant, the other a horrible memory. Childlike, and 
artistically childlike, I was fascinated by the glowing 
Oriental scenery, the gorgeous dresses, the dazzling 
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stage jewellery. But, unhappily, I was endowed with 
a fatal musical as well as verbal memory. I was at 
the theatre either before or behind the curtain almost 
every night; and I soon learned to pipe in tolerable 
time and tune nearly all the songs in Arfazerzes. 
The, to me, miserable consequence was my being 
continually maternally commanded to sing ‘‘ Water 
Parted,” or ‘Tears such as Tender Fathers Shed,” 
or “Thy Father, Away!” or ‘Monster, Away!” 
or some kindred ditty for the questionable gratitica- 
tion of grown-up ladies and gentlemen, my mother’s 
friends and acquaintances. 

I always hated recitations of any kind. I bitterly 
resented in childhood the imputation of being an 
Infant Phenomenon. I have always had a lively aver- 
sion for my own writings and my own individuality; 
and it was with absolute loathing that I was forced to 
come forth on the carpet as a show-child and bleat 
forth songs or speeches or poetry. Very often I refused 
point blank to recite; and then I was scolded or 
punished as an obstinate young mule, which I am 
sure I was not; I was only a nervous, observant child, 
who wanted to be left alone; and they would not leave 
me alone. I am trying, in my sixty-sixth year, to be 
left alone; but I do not succeed much better than I did 
when I was eight years old. Parents foolishly vain- 
glorious of the supposed cleverness of their children 
would do well to ponder. 

We had the Beggars’ Opera, too, at the St. James’s, 
Braham as Captain Macheath and Miss Rainforth as 
Polly. Peachum was played by that remarkable 
impersonator of old men’s parts, Strickland, whose 
real name was Van Buren; lucy was assigned to a 
young lady named Stanley; and the irresistibly droll 
comedian John Pritt Harley, who was also stage 
manager at a salary of £30 a week, was Filch. Harley 
had a craze for colleeting rare and curious walking-sticks ; 
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just as George Godwin of the Builder had a penchant 
for gathering together historic chairs. | Whether 
my mother played Mrs. Peachum I fail to remember ; 
but she certainly enacted the Princess Huncamunca in 
Fielding’s burlesque operetta of Zom Thumb: the great 
Strickland being the King, and Harley, Lord Grizzle. 
His death scene was excruciatingly funny; and after 
he had been mortally stabbed and was lying half 
prostrate on the stage singing the doleful dirge : 


“ My body is a bankrupt’s shop, 
My creditor is Death—grim Death,” 


he would beckon to Stansbury, the leader of the 
orchestra, and in faltering accents ask him for the 
loan of his snuff-box. Mr. Stansbury, by-the-bye, 
was a capital leader, and managed the small but com- 
pact band admirably. In Artaxerxes we had the ser- 
vices of some really first-rate instrumentalists, including 
Harper on the trumpet and Grattan Cook on the oboe. 
I am unable to give anything approaching a 
consecutive list of the pieces in which my mother 
took part at the St. James’s. She was literally an 
actress of all work: bringing to parts, great and small, 
all the advantages of her wonderful versatility and 
her indomitable energy. I know that she played, 
and played very successfully, too, Meg Merrilies in Guy 
Mannering ; but whether it was at the St. James's or 
not Lam not quite certain. That she did impersonate 
Meg is impressed on my mind by the fact that on the 
first night she was about to dye her face, hands, and 
arms with a preparation of walnut-juice ; and had she 
done so she would have been as brown as a berry for 
weeks ; but fortunately there was present at rehearsals 
a then well-known melodramatic actress, Mrs. W. West, 
who timeously warned her of the perils of the stain in 
question, and instructed her in the making of some dark 
cosmetic of the nature I should say of the modern “ wig 
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paste,” which could be washed off after the performance 
by a liberal application of soap and water. So many 
and such widely differing rdles did she undertake that 
Braham once either seriously or jocularly suggested that 
she should appear as Gambia in Zhe Slave. As the 
mother of five, my dear parent was naturally reluctant 
to assume a part, the costume of which necessitated 
not only the blacking of the hands and face, but the 
donning of a full suit of black tights with white calico 
“trunks”; but Braham was not to be discouraged, and 
he positively induced her to dance in some spectacular 
piece—the scene of which was laid in Spain—a pas seul 
called the Cachuca, which was then the rage in London, 
it having been introduced into England by a famous 
French opera dancer, Mademoiselle Duvernay, who not 
long since passed away, at the great age of eighty, and 
as the widow of Mr. luyne-Stephens. She was a devout 
Roman Catholic, and magnificent in her liberality to 
Catholic and Protestant charities alike. Of course, my 
mother’s Cachuca was rather a humorous paraphrase of 
Duvernay’s; but it had an immense success. I can recall 
her, now, in a black satin bodice and full pink silk skirt 
reaching, decorously, almost to the ankles, and with 
many flounces of black lace; I can hear the clicking 
of the castanets and the shouts of applause from the 
audience. One night she was thrice encored; and as 
she left the stage, almost fainting from exhaustion, 
young Augustus Braham, one of the great tenor’s 
sons and a heutenant in a crack regiment, caught her 
in his arms and carried her as though she had been 
a feather up two flights of stairs to her dressing-room. 
Augustus Braham died only a very few years ago 
as Colonel or Major Braham, at St. Leonards. In 
his later years my acquaintance with him was pleasantly 
renewed. Braham’s eldest son, John Hamilton Braham, 
began his career at one of the Universities; he was 
afterwards well-known in musical circles as a basso 
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of considerable power. Charles, the third son, was 
gifted with a fine tenor voice and studied at Milan. 
His career as a professional artist was not very pro- 
tracted; he had scarcely reached middle life when 
he found himself in the fortunate position of 
having nothing to do; and that nothing he did 
superbly: singing, however, from time to time his 
father’s ‘Death of Nelson,” at convivial gatherings, 
just to remind himself and his friends that he was a 
chip of the old block. All these three Brahams I 
knew intimately, but of the youngest son, Ward, I 
had only a very slight knowledge. The first time 
I met him was on board a steamer ploughing the 
Straits from Dover to Calais; and his fellow-traveller 
was a gentleman named Chichester Fortescue, who is 
now Lord Carlingford. I treasure the remembrance 
because I remember as a little boy being presented by 
the elder Braham in a pit-box at the St. James’s to a 
young lady, his daughter, Miss Frances Braham, after- 
wards to become the universally beloved and revered 
Frances Countess Waldegrave. All the Braham family, 
I apprehend, are now dead. 

I am privileged sometimes to meet a venerable 
lady, who, for all her years, is still, or was the last 
time I met her, as lively as Mrs. Keeley. She never 
fails to banter me about my age. ‘Own up,” she 
says; “tell the truth; how long have you known 
me?” ‘My dear Madam,” I reply, “I have known 
you since the year 1836, when I first admired your 
beauty and your genius at the St. James's, under 
Braham’s Management. You were attired, if I re- 
member right, in a purple velvet jacket and continua- 
tions, pink silk stockings cross gartered, and a steeple- 
crowned hat adorned with many ribbons, with a 
slouched brim; two pistols adorned your sash, and in 
your right hand you carried a rifle. You were playing 
the part of the hero in a piece called Pusca/ Bruno, a 
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translation, I believe, of Alexandre Dumas’s melodrama 
of the same name.” The young and handsome lady 
who was so brave in purple velvet and ribbons in the 
days when William IV. was King, is the extant and 
venerable Lady Gregory, once Mrs. Stirling. 

We were great in burlesques at the St. James's 
under Braham’s régime. I remember one on Shake- 
speare’s King John. ‘Then we had the operatic burletta 
of the Quaker : an excellent basso, named Adam Leffler, 
playing Steady. Among the operas, an English version 
of Weber's Oberon; or the Hif King’s Oath—Braham 
playing //uon of Bordeaue—comes back to me; and I 
also remember another “farcical burletta,”’ entitled Zhe 
Tradesman's Ball, and a remarkably lugubrious_ bur- 
lesque extravaganza Zhe Revolt of the Workhouse. The 
New Poor Law was then in the dawn of its unpopu- 
larity; and public attention was being drawn with 
terrible force to the new Union Workhouse system 
in young Mr. Charles Dickens’s novel of “Oliver 
Twist,” which was then appearing in the pages of 
Bentley's Miscellany. Unless I gravely err, “ Oliver” 
was dramatised at the St. James’s (of course, without 
the author's consent) almost as soon as it was concluded 
in Bentley; and I have a dim remembrance of reading 
in some comic periodical of the time that so horrified 
was Dickens, who was present in a private box, at the 
wretched hash made of his powerful fiction, that 
at the conclusion of the second act “nothing but the 
soles of the boots of ‘ Boz’ were visible on the ledge 
of his box.” 

Not without some fear and trembling do I tell this 
story; since I find in Forster’s “ Life of Dickens” an 
explicit statement on the part of the biographer that 
he accompanied Dickens to a representation of Oliver 
Twist at the Surrey Theatre, and that in the middle 
of the first scene the author laid himself down upon 
the floor in a corner of the box, and never rose from 
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it till the curtain fell. It is just possible that the out- 
burst of feeling at the Surrey may have been a replica 
of that at the St. James’s. 

But to return to Zhe Revolt of the Workhouse. 
What the extravaganza was about 1 have not at 
present any definite remembrance; but I recollect that 
on the first night there was represented a kind of trick 
or transformation scene, simulating a field of turnips 
which were changed into the heads of ‘‘supers”’ sup- 
posed to be paupers. ‘These animated turnips rose 
through a trap-door to the stage, and then advanced 
in a cadaverous cohort to the footlghts, crooning 
some doleful chant about the scantiness of their 
rations. J have always firmly believed that this 
transformation scene of the animated turmips gave 
Dickens, who was constantly behind the scenes at 
the St. James’s at the time, the idea of Mr. 
Crummles’s celebrated practical ‘set’’ of the “ pump 
and tubs.” 

I must not omit to state that at one period of the 
Braham management there were given a succession 
of light French operas, with English didreffi. Con- 
spicuous among these was Le Postillon de Longjumean, 
Braham taking the part of the historic postilion whose 
splendid voice brought him withm apparently immi- 
nent peril of committing bigamy and being hanged. 
Another opéra comique which took a lasting hold on 
my youthful imagination was the -dmwdassadrice, the 
closing scene of which represented a private box on 
the pit-tier of a theatre, from which box a simulated 
stage with artistes performing, an orchestra with a real 
band, and a portion of the pit and the tiers of boxes 
opposite filled with real spectators, were visible. The 
invention was a most skilful, and to me a charming 
one; and my sister and I forthwith set to work to 
make a cardboard model of the scene, and to fill it 
with puppets moulded from bread. 
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whether smoking was permitted. Of the entertainments 
given I remember just three :—There was the “ operatic 
burletta” of the Waterman, in which Braham played 
Tom Tug and my mother Mrs. Bundle. Then there 
was a wonderfully funny male singer who used to 
earn encore after encore in a song called, “‘ Biddy the 
Basket Woman”; and as his popularity increased he 
added to his spertoire a patriotic ditty with the 
taking title of “The Bonny English Rose.” The 
‘Bonny English Rose” was of course, the youthful 
Sovereign who had just ascended the throne, Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, whom may Heaven long pre- 
serve and bless! 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


FROM THE BEDOUIN ARABS AT THE COLOSSEUM TO THE 
DAWNING OF PICKWICK. 


Taking Tea with Arab Acrobats—The Perversion of Abdalluh—End of the 
Colosseum—John Clayton—A ‘Transformation: Hebe and Mrs. Gamp— 
Braham’s Vicissitudes—Frances Countess Waldegrave— First Sight of 
Charles Dickens—The ‘“ Bozomania”-—My Brother Frederick—A Young 
Gentleman’s Dress in the Second Year of the Reign —At School in Paris. 


THe last attraction of the Colosseum Music Hall 
was a troupe of Bedouin Arabs. Whether they were 
Bedouins or not I will not vouch for; but they 
were assuredly Arabs and devout Mahometans. They 
used to stand on each others’ heads and tie themselves 
into knots, and vault and tumble, and perform other 
feats common enough in these advanced acrobatic days ; 
but which in 1837 were considered to be little less 
than supernatural. There was one Arab in particular 
who was said to be a dervish. He was really the 
schoolmaster of the half-a-dozen little boys whom the 
so-called Bedouins had brought with them; and 
performed a trick which to my young mind verged 
on the miraculous. He would climb to the top of a 
long pole stuck on the stage; and then, clutching the 
pole with his right hand, would throw the rest of his 
body into space and assume a sitting attitude in the 
air. Whether this was done by means of a subtle 
arrangement of irons under his garments, or by sheer 
trained muscular strength, I had no means of judging, 
but the posture was simply astounding. 

The Sheik, or head of this band, was a Turk named 
Abdallah. All ‘Turks are born gentlemen; and 
Abdallah, mere funambulist as he was, presented no 
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exception to the rule. He was an intelligent, well-bred 
person, extremely observant and quick-witted ; he spoke 
a little French when he arrived in England, and my 
mother taught him a good deal of English. The result 
of his tuition in our tongue was worth noting. He and 
his froupe lived in a roomy house in the Blackfriars 
Road, close to the Surrey Theatre; and my sister and I, 
accompanied by our nurse, Mrs. Esner, used to make 
frequent trips to the Surrey side of the water to take 
tea with Abdallah and his merry men, and play with 
the brown-skinned, white-turbaned little Arab boys. 
Their mammas had _ not, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
accompanied them to the land of the Giaours. The 
schoolroom was on the ground floor and was a lofty 
apartment, destitute of any kind of furniture, with the 
exception of a square of carpet on which the dervish 
pedagogue used to sit cross-legged. Before him was 
x cirele traced on the oor, the area neatly covered with 
white sand; and round this circle the little scholars used 
to crouch on their haunches and trace letters and words 
in Arabic with their fingers in the sand. If they madea 
mistake the error was easily rubbed out and the sand 
tablet was soon ready to be written upon again. Their 
lessons in calligraphy were alternated by the singing 
In a monotonous chant verses of the Koran; and 
altogether this ttle Mussulman school in the heart of 
London was a thing to be delighted in and to be 
wondered at. 

The Arabs killed their own ineat; and I suspect 
—tell it not to modern Inspectors of Nuisances— 
that the butchering was done in the back kitchen. 
The end of Abdallah, so far as we were concerned, 
was curious. He and his troupe left England for 
an extended continental tour, from which they 
realised, I believe, a great deal of money. Abdallah 
returned to London for a _ short time in 1841; 
he had abandoned his full Oriental garb and wore a 
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black frock-coat and a fez, under which sumptuary 
conditions he might well have been mistaken for an 
attaché of the Ottoman Embassy. He had ceased to 
be a Sheik and called himself on his visiting cards “ Mr. 
Abdallah.” My mother used to tell us, laughingly, that 
the formerly strictly orthodox Moslem had become 
veryeond of eggs and bacon; and that he did not by 
any means object to pork chops for lunch. Then we 
heard that he had married a widow lady of ample 
dimensions and means as ample, who kept a gin-palace 
in the Old Kent Road. [ sincerely hope that there was 
not another Mrs. Abdallah at Cairo, or at Alexandria. 
One last word about the ill-fated Colosseum, which, 
after passing through innumerable vicissitudes as a 
place of entertainment, was pulled down in 1876, 
and the site utilised for building purposes. In one 
of the houses in Albany Street, erected on the site 
of the old Musie Hall, I used often to dine with 
my deceased friend the well-known actor, John Clayton, 
who married a daughter of Dion Boucicault, and whose 
brother Claude, a clever painter of genre, exhibited 
under the name of Calthrop.* In John Clayton's 
dining-room, on many pleasant Sundays, I used to 
conjure up memories of the bygone Colosseum days ; 
and in particular would [ recall a rosy-checked barmaid 
with glossy brown tresses and laughing black eyes, with 
whom the young Brahams used to flirt outrageously. 
In 1873 I had a desperate illness, which kept me for 
seven months prostrate and unable either to write or to 
dictate a line. My malady was such an agonising one— 
affecting as it did my entire body, which was generally 
kept well painted with collodion flexile, or with flowers 
of sulphur, or with white of egg or Canada balsam— 
that my kind medical attendants, Dr. Anstie and Dr. 
J. P. Steele, were afraid to move me to my bedroom 
upstairs; and my couch of misery was fitted up in 
* Calthrop was John Clayton’s real name. 
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the dining-room. I suffered, as a donne douche, horribly 
from insomnia, and, rebellious to the most potent 
narcotics, was more or less sleepless for weeks. Of 
course I had a day-nurse and a night-nurse The 
nocturnal attendant was a chubby female of about 
fifty years of age. Generally speaking, she was 
thoroughly incompetent. She had been warned, ¢how- 
ever, by some doctor that she should shake the medicine- 
bottle before administering the potion to the patient, 
but unhappily she gave too literal a reading to this 
precept; and she was continually agitating draughts 
which did not require shaking at all. She had another 
little habit rather inconvenient to a patient who was 
frequently in the habit of going, through sheer bodily 
anguish, into convulsions. Mrs. G—— (Gamp was not 
her name, but it might have been) was subject to the 
most extraordinary “expositions of sleep” that I ever 
was aware of. No sooner, as a rule, had she arrived and 
partaken of a copious supper, than, watching her oppor- 
tunity when I had closed my eyes in one of a hundred 
attempts to snatch half-an-hour’s slumber, she would 
dispose her substantial legs on a chair and fall, at 
once, into a sound sleep. Presently she would snore ; 
and then I would swear so vigorously that she would 
jump up in her sleep like a jack-in-the-box, and 
exclaim, “Lawksa mussy me, the dear good gentleman’s 
a-goin’ off his head!’’ Of course, she always stoutly 
denied that she had been to sleep at all. She had, 
however, her waking moments; and one night she told 
me that in her youth she had been a barmaid at 
the Colosseum, and much noted for good looks— 
“which Capting Horgustus Braham was always hor- 
derin’ champagne to drink her ’elth!” To think of 
the bright-eyed, brown-haired Hebe of my boyhood 
transformed into Mrs. G——, who might have been 
Mrs. Gamp ! 

John Braham left the St. James’s Theatre at the close 
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of the season of 1838, comparatively speaking a ruined 
mau. When he assumed the management of the 
beautiful house in King Street and the huge edifice in 
the Regent's Park, he must have been very wealthy ; 
but his vast fortune had been swallowed up in the 
vortex of a disastrous adventure. They say that there 
are three almost infallible ways of getting rid in a 
very brief space of time of a large fortune—namely, 
to start a newspaper, to keep a steam-yacht, and to run 
a theatre; but I think that I will back the theatre as 
the easiest and the swiftest means for the conversion of 
pieces of silver and pieces of gold into dry leaves, or 
into Receiving Orders from the officials of the Court 
of Bankruptcy. 

Braham was not discouraged by what was practically 
bankruptcy. Although he was sixty-four years of age 
he buckled on his armour again, and once more sought 
the smiles of Fortune as a vocalist in the United States 
—where his popularity had not waned and where he 
made a prolonged and on the whole highly re- 
munerative tour. The last time I heard him sing was 
at Brighton, in 1846, in an oratorio at the Town Fall ; 
and there still lingers in my car the memory of 
‘ Honour and Arms Forbid sucha Fray,” which he gave 
with superb effect. He was then seventy-two years of 
ave. He died in peace and comfort in 1856: made 
happy in his declining years by the affectionate solici- 
tude of his daughter, Frances, Countess Waldegrave. 
I had seen, as my readers have already been told, that 
grande dame in her early girlhood. She was not beau- 
tiful; but her face beamed with intelligence. The 
phases of her remarkable career are sufficiently well 
known; and it is unnecessary to dilate upon them 
beyond merely stating the facts that she was married 
first to Captain Waldegrave ; next to Harl Waldegrave ; 
thirdly to Mr. Manners Sutton (the son of an arch- 
bishop of York), and fourthly to Mr, Chichester 
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Fortescue (now Lord Carlingford). She was a most 
bounteous, kindly, accomplished, and liberal-minded 
lady. She was a kind of aristocratic Mrs. Thrale; 
and her historic home at Strawberry Hill had many 
of the characteristics of Streatham—muinus, however, 
the presence of that “respectable Hottentot,’ Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. 

I am afraid that I have lingered a little A long 
over the Braham epoch; but I may be forgiven for having 
done so, since in more than one sense the St. James’s 
Theatre at least has been the keystone of the arch of my 
life. ‘There I first saw, as a very young and eminently 
handsome man, Charles Dickens. His unsurpassed 
works of fiction are, I hope and believe, as widely read 
in these days as they were in 1837-8; but the present 
generation, I should say, can scarcely form an idea of 
the absolute furore of excitement which reigned in 
reading-Iingland durmg the time that the monthly 
parts of the novels in the green covers were in progress 
of publication. We have all heard the story of the 
invalid whose doctor gravely told him that he feared 
that he, the sick man, could not possibly survive for 
another month; but who, as the physician was leaving 
the room, was heard to mutter to himself, “ Well; at all! 
events, the next number of ‘Pickwick’ will be out in a 
fortnight”; and there is another not quite so well 
known anecdote, related many years since by a writer in 
Blackwood, setting forth how, when he, the writer in 
question, was a schoolboy, there suddenly occurred to 
him, one Sunday in church and in the middle of a 
very dull sermon, the memory of an exceptionally 
comic episode in ‘“ Pickwick,” that impelled him 
to burst out in a prolonged and uncontrollable burst 
of Jaughter; which act of irreverent hilarity led to 
his being at once, and ignominiously, removed by the 
beadle—there were beadles in those days—from the 
sacred edifice. 
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Stories of this kind were as plentiful as blackberries 
in the early days of what people used to call the “ Bozo- 
mania.” Dogs and cats used to be named ‘‘Sam” and 
“Jingle” and “ Mrs. Bardell” and “ Job Trotter.” A 
penny cigar, presumably of British make, was chris- 
tened “ The Pickwick.” Gutter-blood publishers 
pirated the masterpiece of farcical fiction which was 
astonishing the English-speaking world; and we had 
the “Penny Pickwick” and the ‘Posthumous Memoirs 
of the Pic-Nic Club” in weekly numbers. Even the 
more respectable class of cheap periodicals, ‘ Olios,” 
“ Parterres,’ “‘ Mirrors,” and the like, were not ashamed 
to print extracts, sometimes three or four pages 
at a time, from each monthly part published by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall. As for ourselves—I mean my 
own family in King Street, St. James’s, where we lived 
on the first floor of a house right opposite the theatre, 
—my brother Albert, my sister Augusta, and myself, 
were content in the course of a couple of years to get 
the “Pickwick Papers,” ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” and 
“Oliver Twist’? by heart. Then we used to “play 
at’’ Dickens, and dramatise his novels on our own 
private account. Many a time have I enacted Ai// 
Stkes and murdered Vancy—otherwise my sister, in the 
back-bedroom. Then we set to work copying as well as 
we could George Cruikshank’s illustrations to ‘‘ Oliver,’ 
and Phiz’s etchings to ‘“ Pickwick” and “ Nickleby ” ; 
and, unless I am mistaken, my lamented friend 
Edmund Yates had a little old scrap-book of mine full 
of imitations in pen-and-ink of the etchings afore- 
said. Across one of them, an exceptionally vile one 
—pbut this may not be in the book I gave Edmund 
—is written in a large bold hand, “This is not by 
G. A. 8.” 

The writing, I apprehend, was that of my eldest 
brother Frederick, who was eight years my senior. 
He was a truly clever young man, and was exceptionally 
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brilliant in mathematics; he drew and modelled ships 
admirably ; he was a skilled chemist, and had a great 
fondness for graphic anatomy, and would have achieved 
eminence, I take it, either as a sailor, an engineer, or 
a physician ; “instead of which,” as the learned Judge 
remarked in the celebrated duck-stealing case, my 
mother determined that he should be a profesgor of 
music. So he was entered as a student at the 
Royal Academy of Music in Tenterden Street, Hanover 
Square, the male pupils of which establishment wore, 
I think, in 1838 an absurd kind of uniform dimly 
resembling that of a midshipman in the Royal Navy; 
but on the annual occasion of the Academy Ball—where 
is that ball now? O7do! Lam afraid that it is as defunct 
as Hans Breitmann’s “ barty’’—my brother Frederick 
was permitted to disport himself in the height of 
the fashion, as fashion was understood in the second 
year of Her Majesty's reign. 

Fashion sanctioned, in the case of a young gentle- 
man of seventeen, a maroon tail-coat lined with 
white silk, and with gilt buttons; a prodigious shirt- 
frill, or abot of Brussels lace; a crimson velvet waist- 
coat; two under-waistcoats—one of green watered 
silk and the other of white kerseymere—a high stock 
or cravat of black satin with a double breast-pin joined 
by a little chain of gold; tightly fitting mouse-coloured 
pantaloons with two rows of little mother-of-pearl 
buttons at the ankles ; speckled silk socks, and varnished 
pumps with broad bows of black ribbon. Stay! “the 
costume was completed,” as Mr. G. P. R. James used 
to say in his novels, by the young gentleman having 
his hair curled. The hair of every one of us was as 
straight as so many pendent strands of whip-cord ; 
and my sister's own tresses, although they came 
down to her knees, were coal-black and totally inno- 
cent of a curl, and gave her, conjoined with her 
slight stature and dark complexion, the semblance 
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of an Indian squaw. Yet on high days and_holi- 
days, not only the seniors, but we youngsters, were 
placed under the care of M. Théodore, the corffeur 
of the Regent’s Quadrant, whose skilful assistants 
sent us out into society with our normally straight 
locks curling like sable corkscrews. I can smell the 
hot eurling irons and the faint scent of the bears’ 
grease now. 

I was dreadfully afraid of my elder brother, who 
was not unfrequently apt to “pass the time of day” 
with me in the manner so graphically described to 
Roger Ascham by Lady Jane Grey in her account of 
her treatment by her relations: ‘“‘ Yea, presentlie, some- 
tymes with pinches, nippes, bobbes, and other wayes 
which I will not name for the honour I bear them.” I 
was, indeed, not very sorry when, after about eighteen 
months’ study in Tenterden Street, my eldest brother 
was sent to Paris to be placed under the tuition of 
a then famous pianist named Kalkbrenner. But even 
under those circumstances my much-dreaded elder 
kinsman was only at the other end of a lengthening 
chain which eventually drew me along with it, across 
the Straits of Dover; since when I, myself, was sent 
to a public school—it was a day-school in Paris in 1839 
—I found myself an inmate of the same pension in the 
Rue de Courcelles in which my brother was a free and 
independent boarder. 

Free and independent my brother Frederick was 
in most senses of the term, inasmuch as he had his 
own private sitting-room and bed-room, and could 
go out whenever he pleased; although the proprietor of 
the pension, M. Hénon, whom we boys used disrespect- 
fully to call le marchand de soupe, would make some 
faint assertion of authority by inciting the concierge, 
who was known as La Mere Thomas, not to respond 
to my brother's summons at the bell, when he came 
home at two in the morning. I did not see much 
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of him during our stay under one roof. He was 
grown up and enjoying to the full all the pleasures 
of the Paris life of the period—and Paris in the 
eighth year of the reign of King Louis Philippe 
was, perhaps, even a gayer city than it is under 
the present second-rate music-hall and dancing- 
booth Republican régime—and sometimes so «arely 
did I see my relative that I was apt to imagine 
that he had forgotton the fact of my existence—not 
a very important fact, under any circumstances. 

At the same time I had my revenge for the “ pinches, 
nippes, and bobbes” of the Lady Jane Grey order. I 
was not an exceptionally vindictive boy; but most 
children have a liking for giving tit for tat, or a Roland 
for an Oliver, when they think that they have been 
unjustly treated. My vengeance took a very mild 
form. My brother Frederick, thanks to his own talent 
and industry, and the scientific and technical instruction 
s0 sedulously imparted to him by Kalkbrenner, had 
become a splendid pianist—so said our friend the 
illustrious Thalberg ; so said those wonderful mistresses 
of the pianoforte, Madame Pleyel, Madame Dulcken, 
and Mrs. Anderson. When he came back from Paris, 
he studied counterpoint and thoroughbass under G. A. 
Macfarren ; but he had one inveterate and incorrigible 
fault—his ear was not quite true. In Paris, apart from 
his lessons with Kalkbrenner, he would practice on an 
average nine hours a day; and over and over again 
on summer afternoons, while I was playing ball in 
the gravelled courtyard of the Pension Hénon, and 
could hear through the open window my brother 
pounding away at some abstruse piece of music, it 
was my fiendish delight to cry at the top of my voice, 
“ False note, Fred; false note!” I used to give him a 
wide berth when next I met him, in view of contingent 
“ pinches, nippes, and bobbes.” 
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I wave told you that in King Street, St. James’s— 
smiling victims of the delightful contagion of the 
Bozomania—we used to “play at Dickens,” get him by 
heart, and copy the illustrations to his books. We did 
more than that. We used to buy twopenny Dutch 
dolls at a toyshop in a queer little alley, called, I 
think, Crown Court, which ran from King Street into 
Pall Mall; which puppets my sister used to dress up 
to represent Mr. Pickwick, the Rev. Mr. Stiggins, 
the elder Mr. Weller, Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, and so 
on. The oddest of places was that Crown Court. 
Although I have a club in Pall Mall, and although, 
when I am in town, I often look in at the shop of 
my cigar merchant, Mr. Henry Wilson, opposite 
Marlborough House, full half a century has, I should 
say, elapsed since I have traversed the court in which 
is still, I suppose, the stage-door of the St. James’s 
Theatre—a door which, in my early boyhood, I must 
have passed through hundreds upon hundreds of times. 

Does old Crown Court still hold its own? Does 
it yet harbour sweet-stuff shops, where they used to 
vend the beloved hard-bake, the succulent almond-rock, 
the delightful allycampane, the fascinating Bonaparte’s 
ribs, the exhilarating brandy-balls—sweetmeats, I fear, 
which would be considered coarse in this refined age 
of chocolate creams and candied violets? There was 
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a tinsmith’s, too, in the old Crown Court; and I used 
to please myself with imagining that the original 
“Tittle Dust-Pan” had been manufactured there. I 
feel tolerably certain that the court comprised a rag- 
shop, with an effigy of ‘“‘ Aunt Sally” pendent over 
the door; and my olfactory memory still reminds me 
that the whole place smelt desperately of tallow-dips, 
soft-soap, and kitchen stuff. But for aught I know, 
the existing Crown Court may be quite a metamor- 
phosed locality, full of the elegantly-appointed 
chambers of financial agents, or the offices of fashion- 
able West End solicitors. Such a metamorphosis has, 
to my certain knowledge, come over another passage 
to the east, leading from King Street into Pall Mall, 
which passage was in 1838 called Princess's Place, and 
was one of the vilest dens of iniquity to be found at 
the West End. 

It has not been without a serious and deliberate 
intent that I have dwelt on my personal experiences 
of the Pickwick fever, or ‘“‘ Bozomania.” In the “ Life 
of Cola di Rienzi,” the last of the Roman Tribunes, 
I read: “Fu da sua gioventudine nutricato del latte 
dell’ eloguenza: buono grammatico, meglore rettorico, 
autorista buono, . . .” I can with candour say 
that from the time I first began to study I read 
only the works of good authors, and endeavoured to 
express myself grammatically; although I was never 
taught, and am at the present moment grossly ignorant 
of, the rules of English grammar; but I wrote a 
tragedy, in rhyming couplets, in the French language, 
before I was ten; and many years afterwards Alfred 
Wigan, the comedian, who was one of the most superb 
French scholars I ever met with, told me that there were 
very few mistakes either in quantity, in orthography, 
or in syntax in my juvenile tragedy of Jrédégonde, 
the chief fault of which, he said, was its persistent 
bloody-mindedness. For this homicidal tendency 
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there was a curiously sufficing reason. The literary 
taste of the age was to a great extent, as regarded 
fiction, of a sanguinary character. We had done with 
such ghastly medizval romances as Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
“Mysteries of Udolpho” and Matthew Lewis's 
“Monk”; but there had, on the other hand, grown 
up ia the public mind a strange and unwholesome 
fondness for works of fiction of which criminals of 
the most flagitious order were the heroes. I can- 
not help surmising that this morbid partiality for 
what I may call “Old Bailey novels” was due to 
the amazingly strong grasp which had been taken of 
the public curiosity by the revelations incidental to 
the murder of Weare by Thurtell; and to the forgeries 
of Fauntleroy the banker, who lived in a house in 
Berners Street, Oxford Street, which mansion is at 
present the Berners Hotel. Added to the grim 
notoriety of the two tragedies enacted in the latter 
years of the reign of George IV., must be recalled 
an unutterably horrible deed of blood perpetrated at 
Christmas-time, 1837, by one James Greenacre, who 
murdered and mutilated in a most horrible manner the 
body of a woman named Hannah Brown. 

At the period named we had gone to live for 
change of air at Pine-apple Villas, Maida Vale; and it 
was in an empty house next door to the one which, 
for a brief term, we had hired furnished, that the 
mangled trunk of the murdered woman was discovered. 
The limbs turned up in different parts of London; and 
the head was found in the lock of one of the suburban 
canals. It subsequently transpired that the murderer 
had travelled in an omnibus with this head in a canvas 
bag on his knee; and the ghastly, and _ probably 
apocryphal, story was attributed to him that, on leaving 
the vehicle with his dreadful parcel under his arm, 
he had observed to the conductor that by right he 
ought to pay for two passengers. More than three 
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months elapsed between the capture and the execution 
of the assassin; but during the whole of that time 
London was convulsed by a Greenacre fever, the 
minutest details of the tragedy being discussed in the 
politest society. Of course, Mr. Catnach, of Seven 
Dials, speedily improved the opportunity, and commis- 
sioned one of his hack-poets to indite a doleful- ditty 
describing all the circumstances of the crime; which 
effusion was sung, with the result of a rich harvest 
of coppers, in most of the London thoroughfares. 
1 cannot find this tragic lay in Mr. John Ashton’s 
“Modern Street Ballads,” but I remember the first 
stanza of the song, which ran :— 
“Oh! Jimmy Greenacre ! 

You shouldn't have done it, Greenacre ; 

You knocked her head in wih a rolling-pin, 

You wicked Jimmy Greenacre.” 

With Greenacre was associated an accessory after the 
fact: a woman named Sarah Gale; she was convicted 
and sentenced to transportation for life; and nearly fifty 
years after she left her country for her country’s good, 
I heard in Australia some curious particulars concern- 
ing this Sarah Gale—particulars which confirmed me 
in the impression which had long dwelt in my mind, 
that Greenacre never intended to kill Hannah Brown, 
but that in the heat of a quarrel he had dealt her 
with a rolling-pin, or some other non-lethal weapon, 
a blow which had caused her to stagger and fall 
with her head against the corner of a table; and that 
the fall was a fatal one. ‘The man to all appearance 
was a weak-kneed, faint-hearted, shambling creature, 
against whom, touching his antecedents, it could only 
be proved that, as a grocer in a small way of business, 
he had once been fined for adulterating his tea with 
chopped birch-brooms and sloe-leaves. His crime only 
recurs to me now for the reason that I am very much 
afraid that in King Street, St. James’s, when we were 
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tired of playing at Dickens, we also played at Green- 
acre; and I must unreservedly accept the responsibility 
of having constructed in cardboard a neat model of 
the “ Debtor’s Door,” Newgate, with the gallows, 
and a practically working drop; while, suspended 
from the cross-beam, was one of our twopenny dolls 
from “rown Court, dressed as we imagined Mr. James 
Greenacre would be attired on the morning of his 
being hanged. I little knew that I was destined in 
a professional capacity to see some of my fellow- 
creatures judicially strangled. 

I repeat it was an age when novel-readers delighted 
in the felonious. Edward Lytton Bulwer had already 
thrilled the public with his thrilling but deleterious 
romances, “ Kugene Aram” and “ Paul Clifford.” A 
writer in Fraser's Mugazine had endeavoured—but all 
in vain—to stem the tide of bad taste by publishing a 
burlesque romance entitled “ Elizabeth de Brownrigge,”’ 
of which the heroine was a notorious harridan of Fetter 
Lane, who, according to Canning in the Axti-Jacobin, 
“whipped two female ’prentices to death and hid them 
in the coal-hole” ; while Thackeray, then an almost un- 
known writer, bantered the Old Bailey school of fiction 
in his ‘‘ Catherine: a Story,” first published under the 
pseudonym of “ Ikey Solomons, Junior ”—the real Ikey 
having been a notorious receiver of stolen goods. 
Catherine was the Christian name of one Mrs. Hayes, 
who, early in the reign of George I., cruelly murdered 
her husband under circumstances to some extent corre- 
sponding with those which attended the slaughter of 
Hannah Brown by Greenacre. In _ particular the 
murderess cut off her husband’s head and concealed it 
in the dock before a lime-wall near the Horseferry, 
Westminster. The churchwardens of the parish caused 
the ghastly relic of mortality to be washed and the hair 
to be combed; and the head was set up on a pole in 
the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in the 
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hopes of its being identified. It afterwards came to 
light that the accomplices of Mrs. Hayes—-a certain 
Billmgs and one Wood—distributed the trunk and 
limbs of the murdered man in divers sequestered spots 
round London. 

Unluckily for himself, the genius of William Make- 
peace Thackeray, whose intellect was already saturated 
with the literature bearing on the manners and customs 
of the early Georgian era, and whose powers of minute 
observation were Hogarthian, brought about in his 
manipulation of his story a consequence which he 
could scarcely have contemplated. ‘The public soon 
forgot that they were reading a professed satire on 
Bulwer’s Newgate novels; and they found themselves 
absorbed in, and fascinated by, a wonderfully realistic 
fiction, almost equalling Fielding’s ‘‘ Jonathan Wild 
the Great.” 

A queer kind of Nemesis in connection with this 
story was many years afterwards to dog the heels of 
the famous novelist. In “ Pendennis” he most inno- 
cently, but most unfortunately, alluded incidentally to 
“Catherine Hayes, the murderess.” It happened at that 
precise period that an Irish cantatrice, Miss Catherine 
Hayes, was enjoying well-deserved and widespread 
popularity ; and the entire Irish nation were naturally 
proud of their gifted young countrywoman, who, 
besides being an accomplished artist, was a lady of 
the most blameless character. A howl of indignation 
arose from the Hibernian press, which, by-the-way, 
had not forgotten Thackeray’s “ Irish Sketch-Book,” 
and his scathing satire in Puach, “The Battle of 
Limerick.” They wholly ignored Catherine Hayes 
the miurderess, and they charged “the Big Blubber 
Man ”’—as, with other abusive epithets, they called 
Thackeray—with wilfully and scandalously libelling 
the fair fame of Miss Catherine Hayes the vocalist. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, however, afterwards 
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the first Harl of Lytton, was fated—although the shafts 
of “Ikey Solomons, Junior,” and of the anonymous 
writer in Mraser of “‘ Elizabeth de Brownrigge,” failed 
to pierce his literary corselet-—to be beaten on his own 
ground by another writer of fiction very much his 
inferior in-genius; but who was nevertheless endowed 
with @ considerable amount of melodramatic power, and 
who had acquired a conspicuous faculty for dramatic 
description. This was young Mr. William Harrison 
Ainsworth, who first essayed felonious fiction in his 
interesting but unequal romance ‘ Rookwood,” in 
which one of the leading characters was the notoriously 
coarse and crapulous highwayman and horse-thief, Dick 
Turpin. ‘“Turpin’s Ride to York,” as a piece of word- 
painting, has been rarely, if ever, surpassed in the prose 
of the Victorian era. It is true that more than once it 
has been alleged that Harrison Ainsworth was not the 
writer of this astonishing episode ; but that it was the 
composition of his friend Dr. William Maginn. As to 
the truth or falsehood of this allegation I am wholly 
incompetent to pronounce; but looking at Ainsworth’s 
striking and powerful pictures of the Plague and the 
Fire in his “ Old St. Paul’s,” and the numerous studies 
of ‘Tudor life in his “ ‘Tower of London,’ I should say 
that “'Turpin’s Ride to York” was a performance alto- 
gether within the compass of his capacity. 

In “Jack Sheppard” he out-Newgated Bulwer’s 
Newgate epics. Every student of criminal annals 
knows that John Sheppard, footpad and housebreaker, 
was a vulgar, squalid, illiterate, drunken scamp, whose 
only talent was one for breaking out of gaol. Atns- 
worth made him a dashing young blood of illicitly 
noble descent, who dressed sumptuously and lived 
luxuriously ; but even had the novelist refrained from 
converting this brutish gaol-bird into a hero of romance, 
there was quite enough in the vigorous description of 
his escapes irom Newgate, and the extraordinarily able 
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illustrations thereof by George Cruikshank, to delight 
and enchant a public which had already been captivated 
by the murder and housebreaking scenes in “Oliver 
Twist,’ and especially by George’s etchings of the 
death of Sikes, and of Fagin in the condemned cell. 
Harrison Ainsworth, as is well known, assumed the 
editorship of Bentley's Miscellany when the post was 
relinquished by Dickens, and “Jack Sheppard” fol- 
lowed “ Oliver Twist.” 

And, now, in concluding that which may appear 
to you, patient readers, to be an intolerably lengthy 
and wholly irrelevant digression, but which is in reality 
a kind of feeble Apology for my Life, I must recall that 
scrap in Italian from the ‘ Life of Rienzi”: “ From his 
youth he was nourished with the milk of eloquence; a 
good grammarian, a better rhetorician, well-versed in 
the writings of authors.” I have already said that from 
the beginning of my being conscious of the possession of 
any intellectual faculties, [ strove to read the very best 
writers whose works were accessible to me; and I was 
aided by my mother, who made me read Rollin’s 
“Ancient History ” and Volney’s “ Ruins of Empires ”’; 
while our intimate and affectionate friend Mark Beres- 
ford Whyte, barrister-at-law, whom we first knew in 
1838, lent me (iuizot’s “ Lectures on Civilisation ” in 
French, and gave me Charles Lamb's “ Essays of Kha” 
and Hazlitt’s “Table Talk.” With regard to rhetoric, 
I never had a formal lesson on elocution in my life; 
but when I was between twenty and thirty, Lord 
Brougham gave ine vivid voce some inestimably valuable 
instruction in the art of public speaking; and he was 
led to do so through his having heard me make a 
speech at a meeting of a Mechanics’ Institute at 
Huddersfield in Yorkshire. I preserve a newspaper 
report of that speech. It turned up the ener day in 
2 folio volume of old journalistic cuttings; and I read 
it with horror, but without shame. it was full of 
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tautology and of long-tailed words, and fundamentally 
was, I daresay, sound and fury, signifying nothing; 
but still, rhetorically, it was a speech which could be 
punctuated, and in which the nominative generally 
found the accusative case; and that it was a speech 
and not a mere inconsequential babbling, was really 
due ta the circumstance that, from my earliest child- 
hood, my mother always insisted that I should express 
myself with clearness and precision, and always sternly 
reproved me if in conversation I did not employ 
the diction which she taught me to use in writing. 
I was not by any means a sententious or pragmatical 
child; but I could talk plainly and to the purpose, 
in three languages, before ever I went to school; and 
this habit of plain speaking got me often into dire 
trouble with my parent, who, although she deemed 
it necessary, from a literary point of view, that small 
boys should express themselves with lucidity, was 
naturally desperately angry when she found that 
she had unconsciously cultivated the embryo of a 
logical faculty in the urchin who as yet had never 
set eyes on the works of Dr. Isaac Watts or Arch- 
bishop Whately, and was given on most occasions to 
arguing the point with a lady who would not seldom 
resent the freedom taken with her by counter argument 
of a nature very inconvenient and sometimes dolorous 
to small boys. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


IN THE GREEN-ROOM. 


Q? 

Sir Michael Costa: Applause behind the Curtain—A Theory of the Origin of 
‘‘Green-Room’’—Edinund Yates and his Mother—Gilbert & Beckett— 
‘*Stock Authors’’: Planché, William Brough, Dion Boucicault—-Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall—Miss Alison—The Love Chase at the Haymarket—Domestic 
Service Fifty Years Ago— A Generous Physician— My Mother’s IIness and 
Benefit Performance. 

I was familiar in days gone by with a good many 

theatrical green-rooms. I have had the entrée in- my 

time to the foyers of old Covent Garden, of Drury Lane, 
and of the Haymarket. Of the green-room of Her 

Majesty’s Theatre, the site of which disestablished 

temple of the lyric drama is now as desolate as the 

walls of Balclutha, I have no definite remembrance. 

There must have been some kind of green-room for 

the corps de hallet, and perhaps another for the 

ladies and gentlemen of the chorus; but the leading 
vocal artistes, both male and female, were, I am of 
opinion, in the habit, at the close of each act, of re- 
tiring to their dressing-rooms. JI well remember that 

Sir Michael Costa, during his conductorship at Her 

Majesty’s, used, when the curtain fell, to seat him- 

self in a large fautewit in the centre of the stage 

close to the curtain; where, for ten minutes or so, he 
would hold a kind of /evée, bestowing judicious praise 
on the contraltos and the sopranos, the tenors, the 
baritones, and the bassos for their exertions during 
the performance. The praise was valuable. It is not 
only before but behind the curtain that true dramatic 
and lyric artists require applause. It is as the air 
they breathe. If they have it not, they die. With 
the ballet and the shining lights thereof, Sir Michael 
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Costa had nothing to do. His functions ceased with 
the finale of the opera; and the choregraphic music 
was under the control of the leader of the orchestra, 
usually the first violin, who, in my time, was Francois 
Cramer. “ 

The green-rooms, however, which I most specially 
rememper were those of the St. James’s and of the 
old Princess’s; and perhaps you will pardon me if, 
before I narrate my experiences of the apartments to 
which actors and actresses used to repair during the 
intervals of their parts in the play, I venture upon a 
brief digression as to what the word green-room seems 
to mean. If we possessed a work of so graphic and 
exhaustive a nature as M. Arthur Pougin’s “ Diction- 
naire du Théatre’”’ we should be at no loss to find 
the derivation of green-room; but it remains for Mr. 
W. Moy Thomas, or Mr. Clement Scott, or Mr. 
Wilham Archer to compile a Dictionary of the 
English Theatre. English lexicographers—who are, 
as a rule, dull-witted pedants, generally ex-schoolmas- 
ters, and who rarely possess any knowledge of the 
world——arbitrarily tell us that green-rooms are so 
called from having been originally painted or 
decorated with green. I can find no more substantial 
authority for this statement than Theodore Hook's 
well-known sketch of the first green-room that 
he was ever privileged to enter. It was literally a 
‘“oreen”’-room, into which light was admitted by a thing 
like a cucumber-frame at one end of it: “It was 
matted, and round the walls ran a bench covered with 
faded green stuff, whereupon the dramatis persone 
deposited themselves until called to go on the stage ; 
a looking-glass under the skylight and a large bottle 
of water and a tumbler on the chimney-piece, completed 
the furniture of this classic apartment.” 

This is an undeniably graphic portrayal; yet I 
have known green-rooms the walls of which were 
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decorated in white and gold, and which were upholstered 
in crimson or in blue. I have my own theory as to 
the origin of the term, and although I am aware that 
stern Professor Skeat has laid down the canon that 
surmises are not permissible in philology, I am bold 
enough to express my conviction that the dramatic 
retiring-room got its name from the circumstang: that 
in the old days of the “legitimate drama” when, during 
the performance of a tragedy, the stage was always laid 
with a dark green cloth or carpet, this cloth, when 
plays, other than tragic, were being acted, used for 
convenience sake to be rolled up, set on end, and 
kept in the foyer, where it was easily accessible and 
was not in the way of the scene-shifters and the 
carpenters. 

Touching the green cloth itself, I have another 
theory which I commend to the attention of the 
coming compiler of “A Dictionary of the English 
Theatre.” From the Restoration until the beginning 
of the reign of George III., and possibly a little later, 
it was the custom of the nobility and gentry to make 
gifts of their cast-off “birth-night”’ dresses or Court 
suits to actors who had been fortunate enough to 
gain their favour; and the tragedian who played 
Hamlet in a full-bottomed periwig, a coat of cut 
velvet, a brocaded waistcoat, and crimson-satin smalls, 
or he who enacted Macbeth in the full uniform of 
a captain in the Guards, did not care about spoiling 
the fine clothes with which his noble patron had 
‘gate’ him by falling on the bare and dusty boards ; 

ut preferred to give up the ghost decorously on a fair 
expanse of green cloth. 

I very rarely go behind the scenes nowadays, and, 
indeed, I have almost lost my way through the stage- 
door; but I am told that green-rooms are not what 
they used to be, and that in‘some theatres the apart- 
iments where comedians, critics, and patrician patrons 
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of the drama once foregathered have been converted, 
practically speaking, into annexes to the property-room. 
Things were very different in 1838-9 at the St. James’s 
and the Haymarket. Let me endeavour to recall a 
few of the frequenters of the first-named foyer. My 
deceased friend Mr. Edmund Yates, in his graphic and 
kindly» “ Recollections and Experiences,” speaks of 
being present at a performance of private theatricals 
at Charles Dickens’s London residence, Tavistock 
House, some time in the ‘fifties. He was accompanied 
by his mother, the widow of the lessee and manager of 
the old Adelphi Theatre, Frederick Yates, whom I had 
seen in the part of Fagin in Olver Twist late m the 
thirties, and who had been, herself, an actress of 
brilliant talent, especially distinguished as the heroine 
in the drama of /icforine; or, L’ll Sleep On It. At the 
Tavistock House private theatricals Edmund's parent 
was seated next a tall, grey-haired gentleman, a very 
pleasant talker, who proved to be Mr. Gilbert a Beckett, 
the magistrate and wit. ‘There are a few more cursory 
allusions to Gilbert a Beckett in my lamented friend’s 
pleasant pages; but it does not appear that he enjoyed 
the personal acquaintance of an exceptionally gifted and 
amiable man, a ready and versatile writer, and a most 
intelligent police magistrate. 

It was my lot to be acquainted with Mr. a Beckett 
in my very early boyhood; and I must first speak of 
him as an habitud of the St. James's green-room. 
When J first knew him as an intimate friend of ny 
mother, he could scarcely, J should say, have attained 
the age of thirty. He was the son of a highly 
respectable solicitor in Golden Square; but whether he 
was a descendant of the Saracen maid and the merchant 
on whose romantic union the plot of the “ Loving 
Ballad of Lord Bateman” was to all appearance 
founded, I am not prepared to say. Although he 
was a constant sayer of good things, I never met 
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so nervously shy a wit as he was; but of the spon- 
taneity of that wit I think that I can give a tolerably 
sufficing illustration in the anecdote that, having once 
to reprove a rather prodigal young kinsman of whom, 
nevertheless, he was very fond, he told him that “he 
was going to the dogs, and that the best thing he could 
do would be to go thither and come back as soon: as ever 
he could.” ‘The mof, to my mind, is as crisp as any- 
thing that Douglas Jerrold ever said. 

I have an idea that a Beckett was what in the 
theatrical parlance of the time was termed “stock- 
author” at the St. James’s—that is to say, he wrote 
extravaganzas, and occasionally farces and short dramas, 
for a stipulated weekly salary. Planché was in like 
manner ‘“ stock-author” at several London theatres; 
notably at the old Olympic under the Vestris manage- 
ment, and at Covent Garden under the sceptre of 
Vestris and Charles Mathews. For his subsequent 
Jayceumextravaganzas, written for Vestris and 
Mathews, he was, I should say, paid literally ‘by 
the piece”; but there was a stock-author for farces at 
the last-named house in the person of the late William 
Brough—the brother of Robert B. Brough—poet, 
dramatist, and wit, and uncle of that deservedly 
popular actress, Miss Fanny Brough. One of the last 
stock-authors of any note that I can remember in 
a first-rate London theatre was Dion Boucicault, who 
served Charles Kean at the Princess’s in 1850-1, and 
who, while he was taking a weekly salary, wrote or 
adapted for the stage, among other pieces, Lows XT, 
La Dame de St. Tropez, The Vampire, aud The Corsican 
Brothers. 1. should say that in the end the iron 
of stock-authorship—the meagre weekly salary and 
the deprivation of authorial rights—entered into Dion 
Boucicault’s soul; since he was destined to bring 
about a tremendous revolution in the system of re- 
munerating dramatists; and our leading playwrights 
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nowadays have ample reason to be grateful to the 
astute author of Zhe Colleen Bawn, who insisted that 
managers should pay their authors a large percentage 
on the daily receipts of the house. I hope that Mr. 
G. R. Sims makes as much as £5,000 by a comedy or a 
melodrama. or aught I know he may make a great 
deal mare; but of this I am confident: that five-and- 
thirty years ago, and with all the, popularity he justly 
possesses, he would not have earned as much as £500 
by the very finest piece produced by his facile and 
sparkling pen. 

I shall have a good deal more to say about Gilbert 
Abbot a Beckett in the course of these pages; but I 
may just mention here that he was called to the Bar, at 
which, I think, he rarely practised; and that after 
a long and brilliant career as a contributor of Punch, 
and as a leader-writer to the Zimes, he was appointed one 
of the stipendiary police magistrates for the metropolis. 
He died, much too soon for friendship, in 1856. All 
youthful as he was when I first knew him, he had 
had considerable journalistic and theatrical experience, 
and had been for a short time lessee of the Fitzroy 
Theatre (afterwards the Queen’s, and then the Prince of 
Wales’s), which, for more than a generation, was one of 
the unluckiest play-houses in London; but which was 
fated to have a career of almost unexampled prosperity 
and celebrity under the management of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft. 

At the age of three or four and_ twenty, 
a Beckett had been proprietor and editor of a large 
number of short-lived periodicals, among which I may 
cite Zhe Terrific Penny Magazine, The Ghost, The 
Lover, The Gallery of Horrors, The Figaro Monthly, and 
The Figaro Caricature Gallery ; while, im a co-partner- 
ship with Mr. Thomas Littleton Holt, a gentleman 
whom I shall have frequently to mention later on, 
he had sought the favour of the reading public with 
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Figaro in London, The Wag, Dibdin’s Penny Trumpet, 
The Evangelical Penny Magazine, Poor Sichard’s 
Journal, and The Thief—the last an imitation of the 
Paris Voleur, and all of them clever and short-lived 
periodicals. ‘There was a flux of cheap and ephemeral 
penny weeklies even in those far-off days, when there 
was a heavy paper duty, and a tax of no less than 
eighteenpence on every newspaper advertisement; and 
among the starters and editors of the usually disastrous 
little ventures, the most persistent and the most prolific 
were Gilbert 4 Beckett, three out of the seven Brothers 
Mayhew, and Thomas Littleton Holt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Carter Hall were also constant 
visitors to the St. James's green-room. Mrs. 8. G. 
Hall I never knew intimately; but I was on the 
friendliest terms with her husband almost down to 
the time of his death, in 1889, at the great age 
of 88. When I first knew him, in 18388, he had 
been sub-editor of the Aritannia, editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine, and was just about to establish 
the drt Union Journal, the parent of the existing Art 
Journal. The last time I saw “Sam” Hall was in 
1878, at the funeral of dear old George Cruikshank, 
at which the late Lord Houghton, General McMurdo, 
S. C. Hall, and the present writer were the _pall- 
bearers; but I frequently corresponded with him in 
the late evening of his years. 

There was produced at the St. James's, in Braham’s 
time, a drama called Zhe French Refugee, in which I 
think my mother played; but I specially remember 
that. the part of the imgéuue was enacted by a singu- 
larly beautiful girl named Alison. She afterwards 
acquired considerable celebrity as an actress. She 
married a Captain Seymour; and many years afterwards 
I met her at dinner at the house of my dear old friend 
Charles Reade, novelist and dramatist, at Knights- 
bridge. I attended her funeral at Willesden. 
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Alfred Wigan I have already mentioned, not as 
a frequenter of the green-room, but as an actor. Old 
Mr. John Parry, also, father of John Parry, junior, and 
who was himself somewhat noted as a writer on Welsh 
music, was frequently to be seen in the St. James's 
green-room. So was a Mr. Barham Livius, of whom 
I remember little beyond his certainly peculiar name, 
and the fact that he had a head closely resembling 
that of Samuel Rogers, poet and banker—that is to say, 
a death’s head. There was likewise a Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris ; and another gentleman of chivalric rank, of 
whom the rumour ran that he had been knighted by 
William IV. in mistake for somebody else. 

So much for the St. James’s green-room. Of 
that at the Haymarket, then under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Benjamin Webster, I have not, as 
regards the period in question, much to say. When 
Braham went to pieces, my mother accepted an 
engagement for a short time at the Haymarket; but 
she had no kind of chance of obtaining appreciation 
for her talents at the “ Little Theatre”; inasmuch as 
Sheridan Knowles’s comedy of the Love Chase was 
in the full tide of its splendid success; and the most 
that my parent could hope for was to be “ under- 
study”? to that admirable comédienne Mrs. Glover, 
who played the Widow Green in Sheridan Knowles’s 
pray. The cast was a sumptuous one. The elder 

arren was Sir William Fondlove, Webster was Wild- 
rake, and Mrs. Nisbett, Constance. The lovers’ 
quarrel between the last-named couple I shall never 
forget; and the house used to burst into a rapture 
of applause when Constance, exasperated by Wild- 
rake’s panegyrics of an imaginary mistress, exclaims :— 


Constance—“ She should be—” 

Waldrake—* — What ?” 

Constance—“ What you got thrice your share of when at school, 
And yet not half your due.” 
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My mother’s engagement came to an abrupt and 
sad termination by her falling sick of the small-pox ; 
and months passed before she was quite conval- 
escent. We children were sent away with our nurse, 
Mrs. Esner, and my mother’s maid Mary Anne, first to 
a house on Richmond Green; next to one on Clapham 
Common, and ultimately to board and lodge.with a 
Mrs. Chesterton in Duchess Street, Portland Place. I 
just mention the names of the faithful servitors to 
whose custody we were consigned, with the object of 
briefly drawing attention to the extraordinary change 
which has taken place in the conditions of domestic 
service within the last half century. I think Nurse 
Esner was with us full ten years, and Mary Anne Merri- 
man was the youngest of three sisters—Letitia and 
Emma were the other two—who had been successively 
in my mother’s service and only left that service to be 
married to well-to-do tradesmen. ‘The three sisters 
were the daughters of a respectable butcher and farmer 
in Leicestershire; they saw no degradation in domestic 
servitude, and did their work cheerfully, lovingly, and 
faithfully, for wages which a modern parlour-maid 
would laugh to scorn. Letitia, the eldest of the three, 
must have left us about 1835. My mother dying at 
Brighton m 1860, I brought her remains to London, 
to lay them by the side of my brother Charles and my 
sister Augusta at Kensal Green Cemetery; and when 
the funeral was over, I found, weeping behind a tomb- 
stone, our old, old servant Letitia Merriman. 

My mother was attended during her sore sickness 
by Sir James Clark, one of the Queen’s physicians; by 
Mr. Stone, a well-known practitioner of the time—but I 
do not remember whether he was a physician or a 
surgeon—and by the two Guthries, father and son, who 
had looked after my miserable eyes in my early child- 
hood. ‘The attack of small-pox, unusually violent in 
its character, had temporarily deprived my mother of 
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her sight ; but she gradually recovered her vision, and 
she has often told me that her first consciousness of 
approaching convalescence was when old Mr. Guthrie, 
one morning, caused a looking-glass to be placed on the 
bed and bade her to look at herself to see how ‘d d 
ugly ” she was. He was a most humane, compassionate, 
and geyerous surgeon; he never took one penny fee 
from us; but he was a brusque, short-tempered gentle- 
man, and he swore freely. 

When quite restored to health, which was, I think, 
about the end of May, 1839, my mother, whose finances 
had been terribly disorganised from her long illness, 
took a benefit at the Haymarket Theatre. The princi- 
pal attraction of the evening was Vanbrugh’s comedy 
of The Provoked Husband—Lord Townley being played 
by William Charles Macready; while Lady Townley 
was acted by Miss Taylor, afterwards Mrs. Walter 
Lacy. ‘The entertainment concluded with a farce in 
which the inimitable Insh comedian, Tyrone Power, 
took part. All these good and true artists gave their 
services gratuitously; and in the course of the evening 
some instrumental music was performed which was 
composed by H.R.H. the Prince Consort. Her 
Majesty the Queen honoured my parent with her 
gracious patronage; and she was also supported by 
four constant and generous patronesses, who had known 
her and befriended her ever since her days of early 
widowhood—the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess 
of Norfolk, the Marchioness of Westminster, and the 
Countess Stanhope. 

Let me succinctly recall our general state and 
prospects in the summer of 1839. My eldest brother 
Frederick was, as I have already mentioned, in Paris, 
studying the pianoforte under Kalkbrenner; my second 
brother, Charles Kerrison, the godson of the gallant 
General, Sir Edward Kerrison, had been educated at 
the Blue Coat School, where he rose to be “ Great 
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Erasmus” and Deputy Grecian. He was a ripe Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew scholar, an admirable penman, a 
skilled elocutionist ; and he had more learning and more 
humour in his little finger than I ever had in my 
whole right hand. He would have made a figure in 
the Church, or at the Bar, or in the Indian Civil 
Service; but for some reason, inscrutable to..me, my 
mother removed him from Christ’s Hospital, just as he 
was about to be nominated Grecian; and consequently 
he never proceeded to the University. He proceeded 
instead to a desk in the offices of the Edinburgh Life 
Assurance Company, and a year or two later, through 
the influence of Mr. Somers Cocks, he obtained a 
Government clerkship in the Tithes Commissioners 
Office, Somerset Place, Somerset House, the head of 
his department being Colonel Dickson of the Royal 
Engineers, a gentleman who, not only then, but for 
years afterwards, treated him with unvarying kindness. 
My sister Augusta, who was now fifteen years of age, 
although, poor little soul! she did not look more than 
twelve, was sent, when my mother got well, as a day- 
boarder to an excellent school in Golden Square, con- 
ducted by a Mrs. Johnson. This lady’s husband kept 
a hatter’s shop at the corner of Regent Street and Vigo 
Street ; but it was deemed a terrible breach of etiquette 
among Mrs. Johnson’s young lady-pupils to speak of 
the emporium at the corner of Vigo Street as a shop— 
they always called it “the warehouse.” As for my 
brother Albert, who was two years my senior, and who 
was not a very bright boy, he was sent, first to a 
middle-class school in Bedfordshire, and afterwards to 
one at Clapham, where he had for a schoolfellow Mr. 
Francis Ravenscroft, the present manager, I apprehend, 
of the Birkbeck Bank. I mention this little circum- 
stance for the reason that, in the course of every year 
I receive large numbers of letters from elderly gentle- 
men, who claim me as their former schoolfellow; then 
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again, I am hot unfrequently reminded by elderly 
correspondents that I am an “Old Blue,” and am 
asked whether I remember the Public Suppers—at 
which, by the way, my mother used sometimes to sing 
—the Easter excursions to the Mansion House, the 
rigid discipline maintained by Mr. Huggins, the 
steward» and the goodness of heart of Dr. Rice, the 
head-master. 
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CHAPTER X. 
EARLY EDUCATION. 


Learning Melodies by Ear—Latin and Greck—Minor Accomplishments— 
Barbarity of English Schools—The Fea: of the Rod— Maladie de Langueur 
—A Family Council. 


IT was eleven years old when my mother recovered 
from her illness, and I had never been to school. Stay 
—TI think that in my very early childhood I was sent 
for a few weeks to a day-school kept by a widow lady 
named Scott—a connection, unless I am mistaken, of 
the well-known artist Scott, of Brighton. My remem- 
brance, however, of this scholastic establishment does 
not extend beyond a hazy impression, but I spent a 
good deal of my time in the delicious society of a 
large paper bag full of those delectable sweetmeats 
known as brandy-balls; which made me_ very 
happy, and, as regards my fingers and my face, 
exceedingly sticky. But I should say that my very 
brief sojourn at Mrs. Scott’s day-school was just 
before I went blind, and that it was thought more 
prudent that 1 should devote my attention to lollipops 
than to learning. 

I repeat that in the third year of the Queen’s 
reign I was eleven years old; and I can say with the 
honest consciousness that no human being—not even 
my bitterest enemy—could ever accuse me of conceit 
that I was a clever boy. I had not a particle, it is true, 
of imagination, and never had. My parent had un- 
wisely refused to allow me to be taught a single note 
of music; but I had learned by ear nearly every one 
of the melodies in the Italian, French, and English 
operas of tle period, and nearly all the songs that were 
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then favourites in fashionable society; and at present, 
although my voice is cracked, and my intonation 
imperfect, I can hum all the tunes which I heard in 
childhood and in boyhood. My dear brother Charles, 
fresh from the Blue Coat School, had well grounded me 
in Latin and in Greek. I never became a very good 
Latin scholar, but those who surround me and solace 
me in my old age have got all my juvenile Greek 
exercise and copy-books, and could testify, were it 
necessary, that no night passes now without my doing 
my Greek ‘‘rubber up of memory” in characters a 
little more crabbed than of yore, but still minute and 
legible. Eight years ago I came home from India 
in a P. & O. on board which the late Sir William 
Gregory, sometime Governor of Ceylon, was also a 
passenger. I noticed that he used to watch me grinding 
away at the most fascinating of all languages in the 
saloon in the evening; and at length he said to me, 
“That which you do after dinner I do before breakfast. 
I always have an hour’s Homer in the morning.”” And 
Sir William Gregory was then sixty-eight years of age. 
At eleven I could speak French ungrammatically but 
fluently, and I can say the same as regards Italian. 
I could draw better than boys of eleven can generally 
handle the pencil, and I was—to conclude—for my 
age, a very well-read boy, especially conversant with 
history, with biography, and with geography and books 
of travel. 

But I had never been to school, nor even received 
any lessons from a professional tutor. My only instruc- 
tors had been my sister Augusta and my brother 
Charles, who, when 1839 came, had no longer the 
leisure to teach me. I longed, I yearned, I panted 
to go to school; to be under the authority and to 
listen to the counsels of some wise and learned man. 
I was an affectionate boy; I loved my parent with my 
heart and soul; but I chafed ata petticoat government, 
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I had an uneasy sensation that I was not understood, 
that I was often rebuked without cause, and praised 
when I had not deserved commendation. My mother 
hesitated to send me to school for a reason which I 
am half ashamed to give, but which I must needs 
explain, because I wish in this book to be as candid as 
ever I can. . 

The discipline at English schools at this period was 
perhaps not so utterly barbarous as it was in the days 
when it used to be said humorously of Dr. Parr 
“that he kept a private slaughter-house at Alton, 
as he had kept slaughter-houses before at Stanmore, 
at Colchester, and at Norwich”; but that discipline 
was still to a great extent ferocious. I was eager to 
go to school, but I shuddered at the idea of being 
beaten. My mother, the kindest, the best, and the 
most devoted of parents, was still the daughter of a 
slave-owner, and had inherited not a little of the slave- 
owner’s approval of the lash. ‘T’o her other children 
she was a severe mother; to me, she was generally 
mild; probably because 1 was the youngest of her 
children, and next because in my early years I was 
a miserable little invalid. I do not remember that 
between the ages of five and ten I was corporally 
punished more than five times; but every one of those 
chastisements burnt into my soul as though I had been 
torn with red-hot pincers, or seared with a branding- 
iron. It was the degradation and not the pain of 
the punishment that I felt. When I was eleven and 
had become a serious, thinking, logical and kenning 
boy, much of my life became an Inferno to me. I was 
not beaten; but I was continually threatened with the 
scourge, I was continually menaced with being sent 
to some strict school; and rods and canes and straps 
were continually, figuratively speaking, brandished 
before my eyes. 

I was always a nervous boy; and at last, through 
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sheer nervous tension, I fell into a lethargic, tottering, 
and trembling state of ill-health approaching that 
which the French call a maladie de langueur. 1 ceased 
to take pleasure in my beloved books and my equally 
beloved pen-and-ink drawings; and would brood for 
hours, crouching in a chair, to be rebuked for sulkiness, 
or thragtened with punishment for idleness. I was 
neither sulky nor wilfully idle. I was only wretched ; 
and my young heart had been taken out of me. Some- 
thing had to be done. I was ashamed to tell the 
doctors the cause of my misery; so a conseil de 
Jamlle was summoned. My aunt Sophy, who kept 
a school somewhere near Lisson Grove, and who was 
a disciplinarian, opined that the only way of meeting 
my case was a liberal application of the stick. My 
aunt Hliza held that [ ought to be sent into the 
country; and that plenty of new-laid eggs, new milk, 
and apple-pie would soon restore me to health and 
strength. But my dear cousin Elise and my dearest 
cousin Sara, both West Indians, and the daughters 
of slave-owners, and who probably understood the 
peculiarities of my case much better than any other 
of my relations did, pointed out that I loved learning, 
and that it was absolutely necessary that my studies 
should be directed by an experienced and capable 
teacher of my own sex. 

Furthermore, they remarked that I was already a 
tolerable linguist, and that my capacity for learning 
languages ought to be diligently encouraged and 
developed. Finally, my cousin Sara said that she 
knew a Madame Dizi, an English lady who had 
married an eminent French harpist, and who lived 
in the Pare Monceaux, Paris. Madame Dizi, she would 
be bound, would soon find a first-rate school for me 
in the French capital, and in French schools, she 
concluded, everybody knew that no corporal punishment 
whatever was inflicted. An immense load of agony 
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and terror was removed from my mind when these good 
words were uttered by my cousin Sara; and my 
mother, after much cogitation, gave her consent to 
my being sent to school in France so soon as one had 
been found by Madame Dizi. Fortunately, we were 
in funds at the time ; by her benefit at the Haymarket, 
my mother had realised more than £300; and iteuckily 
happening that two of her former pupils got married 
that season, she was able to make a handsome addition 
to our modest pecunium by the commission she received 
from a well-known firm of pianoforte manufacturers for 
two grand pianofortes, which she purchased to the 
account of the happy brides. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SCHOOL DAYS IN PARIS. 


French Boys and their Games—Black-hole—Pions—A Man of the Name of 
Baquet—At the Théatre Comte—Alexandre Dumas ji/s—The Salon Frascati 
—Lady Granville in a Chair of Stutce—Grisi, Tamburini, Lablache, and 
Pauline Garcia—Lady Harriet d’Orsay and her Ringlet—French Animosity 
—Back to England. 


We came back to England, to my intense sorrow and 
disgust, early in 1841. I say sorrow and disgust, 
because [I was getting on very well at school in 
Paris, and had lively hopes of getting on better. It 
was a school of hard work; and I should say that, 
what with composing my daily themes, construing 
my Latin and Greek lessons, attending the mathe- 
matical and drawing classes, and preparing at the 
boarding-house, in the evening, the morrow’s lessons, 
I studied on the average full eight hours a day. 

We had a very large playground at the Pension 
in the Rue de Courcelles; but the cricket-field was 
wholly unknown to us. In the winter we drove hoops 
or chased the flying ball; in the summer we played 
marbles and battledore-and-shuttlecock ; and there was 
also a game tolerably popular with us, called aux darres, 
akind of prisoner’s base. On the whole, I do not 
think that we played much. It was not then the 
fashion for French schoolboys to join in any pastimes 
of the violent sort, such as football, or running, or 
leaping. Such a thing as a pugilistic encounter was 
never heard of among the boys; and the most serious 
trouble into which I got during my scholastic career 
in Paris was due to my having thrown, at Christmas- 
time, a snowball at one of my schoolfellows. The 
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cheery missile hit him on the nose, but otherwise did 
him no harm; but it seemed that I had outraged 
the dignity of the youthful Gaul, who lodged a formal 
complaint against me with the Prefect of Studies for 
having been guilty of voies de fait and the employment 
of force majeure, and T know not how many hundreds 
of lines of Virgil I had to write out in expiagion of 
that unfortunate snowball escapade. 

I have told you that there was no kind of corporal 
punishment at the French school to which I was 
fortunate enough to be sent; but if there was no 
birch, there was certainly a disagreeable amount of 
black-hole for serious offences; and as the cachot, or 
solitary cell, assigned to offenders, was supposed 
to be infested by rats—I do not believe that such 
was really the case—you may imagine that many 
an English schoolboy would have preferred a sound 
thrashing to three days in the cachot on bread and 
water. Asa solace for the strictness of the discipline 
maintained, we had plenty of leave, and enjoyed almost 
as much freedom as the London Blue Coat boys 
in roaming about the streets of Paris; and we often 
went to the opera or to the play—amusements that 
were forbidden to the Blue Coat boys of half a 
century ago. 

One visit to the theatre made by the inmates 
of the Pension Hénon in a body, numbering, I should 
say, about eighty, to a certain tiny theatre in the 
Passage Choiseul, 1 shall not readily forget. In this 
miniature sal/e a whole block of seats in the pit had 
been secured for us; and one summer afternoon, imme- 
diately after dinner—say six p.m.—we were marched 
down to the Passage Choiseul, escorted by the Prefect 
of Studies and by three pions, or under-ushers—forlorn, 
dejected creatures, who had nothing to do with 
teaching the boys, but whose duties were to secure 
silence during the evening hours of study; to watch 
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them during prayers ; to report all cases of misconduct 
to the proprietors of the pension, and generally to 
act as spies and delaters. These pions were hated, 
despised, and snubbed by the school generally; and 
by the bigger pupils they were often openly bullied 
and defied. ‘lo my mind they merited much more 
encouragement than hostility—much more compassion 
than contumely. It was not their fault that they 
had got themselves into that galley. The pion of the 
period—I hope his lot has been improved in modern 
times—was usually a social failure, an innocent 
“ duffer.” 

One specially mournful type of the class I 
vividly recollect. He was a large, long, shambling 
being, with a scrubby red head, and a pasty visage 
plentifully adorned with freckles. He had bleared eyes, 
two left lexss—so to speak—and large bony hands with 
the finger-nails always in half mourning. He had been 
academically educated at the Collége Louis le Grand, 
I think, but had failed in each and every career which he 
had essayed. Junior clerk to a notary; actor, éerivain 
publique ; assistant to a quack doctor, employé in the 
Pompes Funébres; bookkeeper in a bureau de nourrices 
—he had been everything by turns, and nothing long, 
till he subsided into the lowly state of a pion in a 
scholastic persion. “ Ast que c'est ma faule si je suis ane 
ganache 2”? Ne would sometimes plaintively ask. His 
name, if I remember right, was Baquet. What are 
you to do with a man of the name of Baquet? 

The performances at the Thédtre Comte, which 
in 1839 was the name of the Lilliputian play-house 
in the Passage Choiseul, began early: in fact, it was 
a theatre for children. Comte was a notable conjurer of 
the First Napoleonic era, who had taken the small house 
called “Le Théatre des Jeunes Eléves,” and renamed it 
after himself. Of the pieces played on the night of our 
visit I cin only remember that one was about Frederick 
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the Great and a youthful page who had a mother; and 
that the generosity of the illustrious monarch to his 
youthful servitor made us all weep plentifully. 

But it is the audience and not the performance that 
dwells in my mind. Among my schoolfellows in the pit 
were the two young sons of Casimir Delavigne, poet and 
dramatist ; a son of Dumanoir, a prolific vauéevillist ; 
and a son of Jaime, another versatile dramaturge of the 
period. But there was another, son of a noted dramatic 
author, and one destined to achieve the brightest fame 
both as a novelist and a writer for the stage. This was 
a shapely young fellow, who in 1539 must have been 
about sixteen. He had very light blue-grey eyes and 
an abundance of soft, light, auburn hair, which curled 
in rather a frizzled mass. The name of this youth was 
Alexandre Dumas; and he was the son of the renowned 
author of “ Les 7rois .Mousquetaires,” and of “ Le Comte 
de Monte Cristo.” Among the articles, the use of 
which was for some absurd reason or another forbidden 
to us pensionnaires, was an opera-glass; and young 
Alexandre Dumas, who was at the back of the pit, and 
who was, I believe, naturally short-sighted, coolly 
produced such a forbidden object, and began to scan 
Frederick the Great and his page behind the foot- 
lights. ‘The mutinous act was at once perceived and 
resented by the Prefect of Studies. ‘4 das le lorgnon, 
Monsieur Dumas! a bas le lorgnon !” he exclaimed in 
wrathful tones. Unprophetical prefect! Little could 
the pedant, unendowed with foresight, know that the 
lad who had violated the school regulations by using a 
lorgnon was destined to be the author of “Le Demi- 
Monde” and “ La Dame aux Camélias.” 

My mother had gone to London during the sum- 
mer season of 1840 to give a round of singing lessons 
among her old chentéle; and, returning to Paris in 
the late autumn, she gave a grand concert at the 
Salon Frascati, which only two years previously had 
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been finally disestablished as a public gaming-house by 
the Paris Municipality. Frascati was at the angle of 
the Boulevard and the Rue de Richelieu. The edifice 
was, I think, pulled down in 1841, and all kinds of 
constructions, dedicated to all kinds of purposes, had 
been installed on the site of the famous pavilions and 
gardenss but the grand saloon in which my mother 
held her concert had been the identical apartment 
in which the enterprising speculator M. Bénazet— 
afterwards of the Kursaal, Baden-Baden—had carried 
on, with such immense profit to himself, the pleasing 
game of trente-et-guarante ; while the apartment which 
my mother converted into a refreshment-room had been 
the one devoted to roulette; and yet another smaller 
salon, which for the nonce she utilised as a withdraw- 
ing-room for the artistes, had been in the time of 
Boursault, the predecessor of Bénazet, a select little 
inferno, 11 which the game exclusively played was 
creps, or crabs—a game of dice—at present, I should 
say, altogether obsolete. ‘The concert was under the 
immediate patronage of the then British Ambassadress, 
Lady Granville, who came to the Salon Frascati with 
his Excellency and the whole staff of the Embassy, 
the latter including, if I mistake not, a principal 
secretary by the name of Henry Lytton Bulwer, the 
brother of the illustrious novelist, the first Earl of 
Lytton, and who himself was afterwards to be Lord 
Dalling. 

For the accommodation of the Ambassadress—how 
manners change! and how we change with them !— 
my mother caused to be erected in the saloon—where 
once the monotonous voice of the donneur de cartes 
had been heard hundreds of times a day: ‘“ Rouge perd 
et couleur,” or “ Rouge gagne, couleur perd”—a kind 
of throne on a haut-pas, upholstered in crimson and 
gold and surmounted by the Royal Arms of England. 
So her Excellency sat in her chair of state; and in 
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the intervals of the songs and the concerted pieces 
the teau monde and the members of the corps diplo- 
matigue came to pay their court to the consort of the 
exceptionally popular representative of Queen Victoria. 

A large number of distinguished vocal and instru- 
mental artists performed at this, to us, memorable 
musical festival. Giulietta Grisi, then in the meon-tide 
of her beauty and her genius, sang; so did Tamburini, 
the great baritone; so did Lablache, the renowned 
basso. Malibran—the divine Malibran—was dead ; 
but among our cantatrici was her sister, Pauline Garcia, 
a singer of astonishing compass of voice, who early 
retired from the exercise of her profession to become 
the wife of Monsieur Louis Viardot, the erudite 
art-collector and critic. My mother realised a large 
sum of money by this concert; although it was with 
no very agreeable feelings that she received on the 
morrow of the function a summons from the Bureau 
d’Assistance Publique to disburse a sum amounting 
to several hundreds of francs: being a percentage on her 
receipts as the droits des pauvres, or portion of the poor. 
TY wonder what our London theatrical managers and 
concert organisers would think if they were called upon 
to pay such a percentage on their nightly takings? To 
be sure, there are no regular poor-rates payable by all 
householders, in France. 

In the winter of 1840 my mother went a great deal 
into society in Paris; and from time to time 1 obtained 
an eacat, or “ pass,’ from my pension, and was taken 
out to soiées and receptions in the great world. In 
particular do 1 remember many happy evenings passed 
at the apartments, in the Rue Tronchet, close to the 
Church of the Madeleine, of Lady Harriet D’Orsay. 
She was a most beautiful lady, who had been Miss Harriet 
Gardiner, a daughter of the Kar] of Blessington, but not 
by the literary Countess. She espoused en premicres 
noces that king of dandies, Alfred, Count D’Orsay, the 
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son of le deau D’Orsay, and one of Napoleon’s favourito 
generals; but the domestic virtues were not in Count 
Alfred's line; and I believe that the couple separated 
for good after a few weeks of matrimonial bliss—if any 
bliss there were in the business. Lady Harriet, some 
years afterwards, married Mr. Spencer Cowper, and was 
justly esteemed for her piety and philanthropy by the 
English colony in Parts. 

[ remember her as a charming lady, with lustrous 
eyes, who dressed her hair in what I have always 
held to be the most bewitching fashion—a bunch 
of ringlets on each side of the head, such as you 
see in the portraits of Henrietta Maria, and in 
those of some of the beauties of the Court of 
Charles IL. Lady Harriet D’Orsay was really the 
heroine of a story which has been told in at least twenty 
forms of twenty different ladies of fashion. She was 
presiding at a stall at a vente de charité, or bazaar, 
held in aid of the funds of some asylum or another, 
when there came up the young Duke of Orleans, son 
and heir of King Louis Philippe. The Duke, after 
some polite small talk, began to extol the beauty of her 
hair; and, indeed, her Henrietta Maria cocffure had 
never looked glossier and softer than it did this day. 
“Oh!” said His Royal Highness, “if I could only 
possess one of those enchanting ringlets!” ‘ How 
much would Monseigneur give for one?” asked Lady 
Harriet, gravely, ‘“‘ Five thousand franes?” “Five 
thousand francs!” repeated the Duke; “a mere daga- 
felle/’ ‘Six thousand frances?” “Anything so 
charming a lady chose to ask.’ “I will not be extor- 
tionate,” pursued Lady Harriet; “ We will say five 
thousand.” And then she very composedly produced a 
dainty little pair of scissors; snipped off the adorable 
Henrietta Maria ringlet; wrapped it in silver paper, 
and handed it, with a smile and a curtsey full of grace- 
ful dignity, to the Duke. His Royal Higlines looked 
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very straight down his nose; and returning Lady 
Harriet’s salute, stalked, somewhat gloomily, away. 
But his Privy Purse duly forwarded the money next day. 
J can imagine that the agonies of the frugal, not to say 
parsimonious, King Louis Philippe, when he heard of 
this prodigality on the part of the heir to the Crown, 
must have been shocking to contemplate. 

Now you will understand how sorry I was to be 
suddenly torn from my beloved Paris, from the studies 
in which I delighted, and the society which, to my 
young mind, seemed so beautiful, so refined, and so 
intellectual. We were driven out of France mainly 
through rumours of war between France and England, 
and the alarmist representations of our friend Tamburini. 
There was, indeed, not only the usual display of rancour 
against England in the columns of the French press— 
rancour accentuated by the British operations in Syria 
and the capture of St. Jean d’Acre by Sir Charles 
Napier; but popular feeling among the masses, of a 
nature hostile to this country, was almost universally 
rife. I had a hard time of it at college and at my board- 
ing-house; normally, I used to be worried and heckled 
in consequence of the base conduct of Marshal Blicher 
and the Prussians in coming up instead of General 
Grouchy and the French at the battle of Waterloo. 
But towards the end of 1840 these inimical sentiments 
became further embittered by all kinds of absurd 
calumnies touching our proceedings in the East—how 
we had unjustly arrested French subjects and fired upon 
French hospitals and lazarettos. An additional grievance 
against England was the madcap expedition of Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to Boulogne. At the time 
of this crazy escapade the French were positively 
deifying the memory of Napoleon the Great, whose 
remains were being brought from St. Helena to France 
for interment in the Invalides, and whose second 
funeral I witnessed. 
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Yet, for all this, the French were savagely angry 
that the Bonapartist plot should have been hatched 
in London; and this anger was aggravated to the 
point of exasperation by the circumstance that the 
Prince and his more or less disreputable followers 
had landed in France from a British steamer, spe- 
cially chartered for the voyage, and called Zhe Hdin- 
burgh Castle. Night after night disorderly crowds 
assembled in front of the British Embassy in the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, yelling for “le sang 
de Milord Granville,” and even ‘le sang de Patten” — 
the only fault of poor Mr. Patten being that he was one 
of the medical attendants of the Embassy, and that his 
residence was just opposite Lord Granville’s hotel. My 
mother lived hard by, in the Rue de la Pépiniére, and 
she became so terrified with the nightly disturbances in 
the Faubourg, and the representations of Tamburini 
—who declared that war was imminent, and that 
he had sold all his money out of the French revtes— 
that she hastily removed my sister from the convent 
where her education was being completed ; took me away 
from my college in the Rue St. Lazare, and from my 
pension in the Rue de Courcelles, and so packed up and 
departed, bag and baggage—my eldest brother being 
one of the party—to Boulogne, and so to Dover. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


PROVINCTAL THEATRICALS. 


The Theatre Royal, Dover--Henry Wallack and his Slip of the Tongue—James 
Wallack and his Sons—An Ealy Novel—Producing The Yellow Rose— 
W. fh. Copeland and his Honcst Check-takers—Charles Sala as Hamlet— 
Shakespeare as the Ghost—A Military Funeral. 


Tere was no Lord Warden Hotel at Dover in those 
days; and the railway to London, although considerable 
progress had been made in the work, was, in 1841, 
very far from completion. It was, I think, at a 
cosy old-fashioned hostelry by the side of “ The Gun,”’ 
kept by an old-fashioned worthy named Hipgrave, that 
we first took up our quarters: subsequently removing 
to furnished apartments in Snargate Street, opposite 
the Heights, the little summer-houses on the gentle 
slopes of which used to fill me with huge delight. I do 
not think that; my mother’s finances were at the time 
im a very prosperous condition. School and boarding 
and lodging bills had swallowed up the bulk of the 
profits of the grand concert at the Salon Frascati; 
my eldest brother was a rather expensive young man ; 
and in so desperate a hurry had we been to leave the 
fair land of France that we had dispensed with the 
diligence and travelled post in a dcrline de voyage— 
a mode of locomotion which cost a good deal of money. 
Be it as it may, my mother found it necessary to do 
something to keep the domestic pof-au-fcu simmering. 
My dear, indefatigable parent had not altogether run 
out of funds; so she thought that she might utilise 
a portion of her small remaining peculium by helping 
to “run” the Theatre Royal, Dover, an exiguous 
play-house, the fortunes of which, like those of many 
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other provincial theatres of the period, had been for 
a considerable time in a simply deplorable condition. 

One of the recent lessees had been Mr. Henry 
Wallack, a respectable melodramatic actor, who is 
best remembered, perhaps, in theatrical annals through 
the curious slip which he once inadvertently made in 
his grammar, while playing the part of Grindoff in 
the melodrama—formerly so dear to the juvenile 
proprietors of toy theatres—of Zhe Miller and his Men. 
In an early scene of the play, Grindoff has to ask 
one of the banditti, disguised as millers, the question, 
“Are those sacks disposed of ?’’ But, confusing his 
words in an almost incomprehensible manner—for he 
was a well-educated man—he said, ‘‘/s them sacks 
disposed of?” 'To which the brigand-miller promptly 
—too promptly, as it turned out in the long run— 
replied, “ Yes, they am.” He laughs best who laughs 
last. The brigand had his joke; but Harry Wallack 
was stage-manager, and very speedily the maladroit wag 
got the “sack.” The gentleman who played Grindoff 
was a brother of that superb actor James Wallack, 
who, after a long and brilliant career in Hngland, 
took up his abode in the United States, where, at 
New York, he founded “ Wallack’s Theatre,” in the 
management of which he was succeeded by his accom- 
plished son, the late Lester Wallack. All the young 
Wallacks, sons of James, were friends of my brother 
Charles and myself. More than one of them, I think, 
held commissions in the army; and one was for some 
time Governor of Millbank Prison. ‘They were fine, 
dashing, chivalric young fellows, as handsome as their 
handsome sire. The last time that I saw James 
Wallack, then grown very old and feeble, was at the 
house of his son Lester, at New York, in 1864; and 
the latter told me that when his father went to the 
States he had accidentally taken with him the manu- 
script of a novel which 1 had written at the mature 
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age of thirteen, and which bore the attractive, although 
not very refined, title of ““Jemmy Jenkins; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Sweep.” I would give something to have a 
glance at that manuscript now; since the thing must 
have been written at Dover just after our return from 
France, and it must have been full of the most appalling 
Gallicisms. - 

Mr. H. Wallack could do nothing at all with 
the Theatre Royal, Dover; and to him succeeded a 
Miss Caroline Darling—a tall and attenuated young 
lady, who was supposed to excel in “ pantaloon parts.” 
I scarcely think that her surname was really Darling ; 
but the name was then one to conjure with, owing 
to the popular enthusiasm excited by the heroism of 
Grace Darling, the dauntless daughter of the Northern 
lighthouse-keeper. Poor Miss Caroline Darling! 
Saturday after Saturday would “the ghost” decline to 
“walk” in her treasury; but she was valiant, although 
impecunious; and on Saturday afternoons would sit 
on a rickety chair, in the middle of the stage, with 
an open and empty reticule on her lap, sobbing, 
‘Tear me piecemeal; take my gown, my shawl, my 
boots; but stick to me for another week” The 
company—there were “‘stock”’ companies in the provinces 
in those days—-were loyal to their luckless manageress. 
The low comedian used to make a little money by 
singing comic ditties at a public-house “ free-and-easy ” 
after the performance was over; the heavy tragedian 
gave lessons in elocution at a neighbouring boarding- 
school for young ladies; I suspect that the leading lady 
did a little remunerative business on her own account 
in bonnet-building and dress-making ; and the “ walking 
gentleman,” I have reason to know, did under the 
circumstances extremely well; for he lodged at a 
butcher’s in Snargate Street, and made love to the 
butcher's daughter. 

My mother came so far as she was able to the 
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assistance of the embarrassed manageress; and the 
business beginning slightly to improve through the 
arrival of a new regiment in the garrison, we brought 
out a new comedy, called Zhe Yellow Rose. It was a 
translation from a French piece, La Rose Jaune ; 
in preparing the English version I think that my 
mother,emy brother Frederick, my sister, and myself 
all had a share. I know that I made a fair copy of 
the piece, and wrote out all the parts, “cues” and all. 
The Yellow Rose was not, dramatically speaking, a 
success; although the officers of the new regiment 
mustered in force in the dress-circle. The stage 
manager, indeed, had the courage to come before the 
curtain at the conclusion of the play, and to announce 
that it would be repeated until further notice; where- 
upon one of the nine occupants of the gallery called 
out in a resonant, but scarcely friendly, voice, ‘‘ Not 
by no means.” Exit Zhe Yellow Rose. So far as 
my memory serves me, Miss Caroline Darling faded 
away shortly afterwards into the Infinities. 

She was succeeded bya Mr. W. R. Copeland, a really 
capable actor of established reputation, who, some years 
afterwards, became lessee and manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool, and realised, I have been told, a 
handsome competence. ‘’o him is attributed the 
saying that he was the only manager in England who 
had thoroughly honest check-takers and money-takers ; 
“and yet,” Mr. Copeland was accustomed, reflectively 
to add, “they all buy freehold houses out of salaries 
of fifteen shillings a week.” In 1841, Mr. Copeland 
was verging upon middle-age and inclined to be stout; 
his wife, who was slender, was a charming lady: had 
perhaps a slightly too strong penchant tor playing 
Ophelia and Juliet, when perhaps parts of a more 
matronly type would have suited her better. One of 
Mr. Copeland’s earliest ventures was Hamlet, and he 
unexpectedly found a promising young debutant for 
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the character of the Prince of Denmark in my second 
brother, Charles Kerrison, who, being full of animal 
spirits, had engaged in a lively race with the 
constable in London, and had managed to outrun 
that functionary. 

Harried by usurers at Somerset House, just as 
Anthony Trollope tells us in his ‘‘ Autobiography” that 
he was harried, my brother Charles had not been strong 
enough to battle with the sixty-percenters, and had 
resigned his post in the Civil Service, which, I believe, 
he had always cordially disliked. At all events he be- 
came, before he was twenty-one, a gentleman at large, 
with a strong leaning towards adopting the stage as 
a profession. He had played many parts in amateur 
theatricals at a semi-private theatre in Catherine 
Street, Strand. Of course, when he joined us at Dover, 
he was anxious to enact Hamlet the Dane. Juvenile 
tragedians have displayed such an anxiety ever since 
the days of David Garrick; so at least we infer 
from the memoirs of that mighty actor. My brother 
Charles was really a splendid reciter of blank verse ; 
and in one respect he resembled the original imper- 
sonator of the Royal Dane, for he was “fat and scant 
of breath.” Mr. Copeland, however, saw much promise 
in him, and //amlet was speedily put in rehearsal; Mrs. 
Copeland being inevitably the Ophelia, and my mother 
playing the Queen; while the middle-aged manager 
contented himself with the part of the Ghost. There 
is a dramatic legend that the original Ghost was 
Shakespeare himself; and I remember that honest 
John Hollingshead once expressed his entire belief 
in this legend; and cited it as a typical illustration 
of the business astuteness of the poet, who was manager 
as well as actor. ‘You see,’ observed Mr. Hollings- 
head, “there is a very long wait between the appear- 
ance of the Ghost on the platform of the Castle 
Elsinore and his turning up again in the closet scene. 
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Now, what did Shakespeare do, but throw a cloak over 
his armour, and take a quiet stroll downstairs to make 
sure that he was not being robbed by his employes 
in the front of the house.” 

There was a difficulty with respect to the martial 
panoply of the deceased Majesty of Denmark at the 
Theatre»Royal, Dover. Mr. Copeland had no armour 
of his own, and the wardrobe was in an almost wholly 
denuded state; but my eldest brother, who was a capable 
modeller and draughtsman, came to the rescue and very 
soon fitted the Ghost with a full suit of armour made 
from stout pasteboard, neatly covered with tinfoil. It 
served very well on the first might of performance; only 
through the breaking of the strings of the Ghost’s 
helmet he experienced considerable difliculty in keeping 
his beaver up. 

The Copeland management did not last long ; and the 
company, with their manager, went away in a body, and 
in a hurry, to try their luck at various towns along the 
south coast. My mother was not discouraged; she 
gave a masquerade at the theatre, aud this was succeeded 
by a grand ball at a place called, I believe, the Apollo- 
nian Rooms. This last function was attended by nearly 
all the officers of the garrison in full uniform. The 
county families came in from Folkestone and Hythe and 
Sandgate; and Snargate Street on the night of the ball 
was blocked with travelling carriages and postchaises ; 
and my mother made such a comfortable sum of money 
that she felt herself equipped for the London season, and 
made preparations for the migration of herself and family 
to town. 

I have only one other memory of Dover. I 
had seen in Paris the grandiose interment of Marshal 
Macdonald, Duke of Trento, and the infinitely more 
interesting Second Funeral of Napoleon the Great; but 
it was from our drawing-room window in Snargate 
Street that 1 beheld, for the first time, an English 
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military funeral. It was that of an assistant surgeon in 
the 54th Foot, who had been killed, inadvertently it 
turned out, by some rough in a brawl at a fair, and the 
remains of the poor gentleman were laid to earth with 
due martial honours. Very many have been the famous 
funerals of which I have been a spectator since 1841: 
the Duchess of Kent, the Prince Consort, the bliad King 
of Hanover, Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Macaulay, Robert Stephenson, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, the Tsar Alexander II. of Russia, the 
Kmperor Napoleon IIL, the poor Prince Imperial, the 
Duke of Clarence—all these and many other notable 
personages have I seen interred; yet does there dwell 
abidingly in my memory the image of that quiet funeral 
cortége in Snargate Street, Dover—the dead man’s 
cocked hat and sword lying on the Union Jack which 
was the pall of his coffin; the struments and muffled 
drums of the band playing the “ Dead March in Saul” ; 


the firing party with arms reversed. 
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CHAPTER XIIL. 


BACK IN LLONDON. 


Herne Bay tn 1841—In the Quadrant again —The Dawn of the Envelope—Balfe 
and His Wife—The Duchess “ Vicky ”—The Princess’s Theatre unde 
John Medex Maddox—Thackeray’s “Mr. Polonius’”—Tho Charterhouse 
und some of its Inmates— Madame Feron—Duke Charles of Brunswick— 
H. P. Grattan—Weiss’s “Shape”—A Cloak with wu Scarlet Lining—Family 
Details—Running Intellectually to Seed. 

Ir was with summary diligence that Casar came into 

Gaul. As diligently did we proceed from the town of 

Ceesar’s citadel to the shores of the Thames, only, as my 

mother’s cash-box was not altogether equivalent to the 

military chest of the Tenth Legion, we were fain to be 
very frugal in our journey to the metropolis. We trav- 
elled from Dover to Canterbury by stage-coach, all our 
heavy baggage being sent on to London by the humble 
but in those days indispensable necessary waggon. 

Then, my mother and. my eldest brother proceeded to 

Herne Bay in a postchaise ; and we children followed in 

an anomalous vehicle drawn by two horses which was 

half a coach and half a fly; the driver of the vehicle 
seeming himself somewhat diffident in defining its char- 
acter. He spoke of it as “conveyance.” Of Herne 

Bay I remember nothing save a prodigiously protracted 

pier, very soon to be immortalised in the pages of the 

not yet nascent Punch. Strangely enough, I have never 
set foot in the favourite watering-place since the spring 

of 1841. 

At Herne Bay we took steamer for London. It 
was not the first time that I had seen the great forests 
of shipping in the Pool; since it was by the Thames that 
we had travelled to Boulogne on our way to Paris in 
1839; but it was on the return journey that my eldest 
brother pointed out to me two objects which, I know 
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not why, obstinately refuse to be erased from my 
memory. One was a long, low-built steamer; and when 
I innocently asked where her paddle-boxes might be, I 
was told that the vessel was propelled by an Archime- 
dean screw ; the other was a sailing vessel, a three-master 
with a hull, not black, but muddy drab, and close to her 
bows were painted in red, and in very large chayacters, a 
broad arrow and the figure “14.” The three-master, my 
brother told me, was a convict ship. Had she any name, 
I wonder, besides “14”? She had a sailing skipper, 
my brother continued, but no captain commandant ; the 
superintendent of the convicts being a surgeon in the 
Royal Navy. 

After a few days spent in a very good hos- 
telry, the ‘‘Golden Cross,’ Charing Cross, and a 
week in a boarding-house in Panton Square, Hay- 
market, where our nights were chiefly devoted to 
the active pursuit of insecticide, we settled down 
in our old happy hunting ground in the Quadrant ; 
our apartments being this time at the house of a 
stationer named Drewett. There I made acquaintance 
with a most ingenious machine for cutting envelopes, 
which now universally used accessories to correspond- 
ence were, until the penny postage system became 
firmly established, very rarely made use of. In the 
days before envelopes, people who had very short 
epistles to write, and who did not care about devoting 
a whole sheet of paper to the purpose, used to double 
up half a sheet, scribble their communications there- 
upon, and fold up the missive in a triangular form: 
the base being considerably longer than the sides. 
These triangular letters which, if dexterously folded, 
could be securely sealed or wafered, were known as 
‘“cocked-hat notes”; but they were rarely posted. 
With the introduction of adhesive postage-stamps and 
cheap postage itself, came another great revolution in 
the national correspondence. Peers and Members of 
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Parliament were no longer importuned for “franks ”— 
being their autographs covering the cost of postage ; 
and the ‘“‘frank-hunter” practically disappeared, to be 
resuscitated, however, in another incarnation as the 
present and equally objectionable Autograph Fiend. 

In the course of 1842 we saw a great deal of the 
delightfyl Irish composer Michael William Balfe and 
his wife and family, who occupied the upper part 
of a house in Conduit Street. Balfe was oscillating 
at the time between London and Paris,-in which last- 
named city, in 1843, he produced his opera Le Putts 
@’ Amour; the libretto being written by MM. Scribe 
and Saint Georges. Madame Lina Balfe, the com- 
poser’s wife, was a stately lady of Hungarian extrac- 
tion, and had been originally a professional cax/alrice ; 
she had, however, long lett the operatic stage; and, 
apart from the loving care which she bestowed on 
her young children, her principal occupation in life 
seemed to be that of being jealous of Balfe, who, I 
am afraid, gave her plenty of cause for listening to 
the promptings of the green-eyed monster. It must 
have been towards the end of 1841 that I heard Balfe 
sing in his own opera of Keolanthe at the English Opera 
House—at present the Lyceum—of which he was 
then the lessee. The speculation was a disastrous 
one; and Balfe lost all the money he had made, and 
got heavily into debt, besides. He had, when I first 
knew him, three children: Louisa, who afterwards 
married a German gentleman named Behrend; Vic- 
toria, who had a very sweet voice, but one, perhaps, 
not quite strong enough for the lyric stage, and who 
marnied first Sir John Crampton, H.B.M.’s Minister 
at St. Petersburg—he had previously been Minister 
at Washington, and I knew him afterwards as Minister 
at Madrid—and, secondly, the Duke of Frias, a grandee 
of Spain, of the very bluest blood, whose father had 
been Ambassador Extraordinary to England at the 
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Coronation of Queen Victoria. When I went to 
Madrid in 1865 and renewed my acquaintance with 
“Vicky,” now become a duchess, I was taken over 
the stables at the Duke’s palatial residence, and there 
I was shown the coche de gala, the splendidly decorated 
state carriage in which the Ambassador Extraordinary 
had ridden to Westminster Abbey. 

Louisa and Victoria Balfe were the playmates of 
my sister and myself. There was also in 1842-3 a 
little mite of a son, known in the nursery as “ Boy,”’ 
but who, according to his baptismal certificate, was 
Michael William Balfe. He obtained in early man- 
hood a commission in the Indian Army, but to judge 
from certain distressing circumstances recently made 
public, Fortune consistently refused to smile on Mr. 
Michael William Balfe, who appears to have been 
in many respects a counterpart of the fabled “ Murad 
the Unlucky.” 

Although my mother had retained much of 
her aristocratic connection as a teacher of singing, 
the poor gentlewoman naturally could not help 
her pupils getting married; and somehow or another, 
the coming race of young ladies of fashion pre- 
ferred, as a rule, foreign singing-masters to English 
singing-mistresses. Consequently, her health being 
now completely restored, she thought that she would 
go back to that stage which she had loved so well; and 
she found a pleasant opportunity for the exercise both 
of her dramatic and her lyrical talents in the Princess’s 
Theatre, Oxford Street, under the lesseeship and manage- 
ment of Mr. John Medex Maddox. Mr. Maddox was a 
Jew of most Judaical aspect and intonation, whose real 
name was Medex: the ‘‘ Maddox” being an ornamental 
suffix, added for purposes best known to himself. His 
brother, Mr. Samuel Medex, familiarly termed ‘‘ Sam,’ 
kept a cigar shop in Oxford Street, directly opposite 
the Princess’s Theatre ; and this warehouse, during the 
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Maddox management, became almost as well-known 
a resort for singers and actors as Kilpack’s ‘“ Divan” 
in King Street, Covent Garden, was for actors and 
journalists. The original Princess’s Theatre, which 
has been 1n modern times almost entirely reconstructed, 
was built from the designs of the late Marsh Nelson, 
the architect of the Junior United Service Club 
and of Lord Rothschild’s house in Piccadilly, and 
whom it was my lot many years afterwards to know 
as a member of the Reform Club. He built the 
Princess's for the famous Hamlet—Thackeray’s “Mr. 
Polonius ”—the silversmith of Cranbourne Alley, who 
amassed an immense fortune, but muddled it away in 
disastrous speculations: among which was a large in- 
vestment in Royal Bonds which were never paid, and 
who died at Jast a brother of the Charter House. 

That venerable foundation, half almshouse, half 
school, has been a haven of rest to many notable 
personages whom [I remember well. ‘There died 
Moncrieff, the author of innumerable dramatic pieces, 
and the adapter to the stage of Pierce Egan’s Life 
in London; there, too, ended his days in_ peace 
Madison Morton, the author, or rather the adapter 
from the French, of the screaming farce Bor and Cox. 
In the Charter House likewise found refuge Monk 
Mason, sometime lessee of the Italian Opera House, and 
who ascended with Mr. Green in the Nassau Balloon 
on her famous voyage to the Continent. John Sheehan, 
“the Irish Whisky-Drinker” of the Zemple Bar Maga- 
zine, became also in his declining years a brother of 
the Charter House; and finally among the Carthusians 
within my ken was Dr. Gustave Ludwig Moritz Strauss, 
an intimate early associate of mine and the author of 
a diverting autobiography in which fiction is liberally 
mingled with fact, which he published under the 
pseudonym of “The Old Bohemian.” The doctor's 
stay in the Charter House was not, I believe, a very 
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prolonged one. I think that after a time he grew 
weary of “Chapel” twice a day, and dinner in Hall, 
and the long black cloak; and I have been told that 
he “ commuted and cut.” 

The Princess’s, which cost nearly £50,000 and 
achieved the ruin of Hamlet, had been turned to many 
uses before it was taken by Maddox. A geries of 
Promenade Concerts was given there under the direc- 
tion of a well-known musician named Eliason while we 
were in France; the concerts were not remunerative, 
and when we came back the landlord seemed to have 
so entirely abandoned the hope of letting the premises, 
that permission had been given to an elderly female, 
who dealt in kettle-holders, dog-collars, corkscrews, 
scissors, and penknives, and such small wares, to stretch 
her stall right across the principal door of entrance 
in Oxford Street. 

How Maddox scraped together sufficient money 
to open the Princess’s was a mystery. He had led a 
roving kind of life as stage-manager, acting-manager, 
and agent-in-advance ; and in the last-named capacity 
had travelled with an English singer who, at one 
time, enjoyed considerable celebrity. This lady was 
known as Madame Feron — who had been formerly 
prima donna assoluta at La Scala at Milan. I 
read of her as giving her services at the farewell 
benefit of Joseph Grimaldi, the peerless clown; and, 
again, I note a kindly allusion to her talent as Mrs. 
Feron Glossop in the recently published ‘‘ Correspond- 
ence of Mr. Jekyll.” She married, indeed, early in 
life a Mr. Glossop, the lessee of the disestablished 
Victoria Theatre, at the corner of the New Cut and 
the Waterloo Road. Madaine Feron was the grand- 
mother of Sir Augustus Harris. 

I have an idea that Duke Charles of Brunswick, 
a sufficiently notorious character in London at this 
period, lent Maddox enough cash to tide over the first 
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few months of his management. ‘The Duke, who had 
been burnt out of his capital and his duchy to boot, by 
his insurgent subjects, shortly after the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830, was a very tall, heavily whiskered and 
moustachioed personage of haughty bearing and de- 
cidedly unprepossessing mien. He dyed his hair and 
he rouged. I used often to see him stalking about, 
attended by a German equerry, behind the scenes of the 
Princess’s; and about 1847, although I did not come 
in immediate personal contact with him, I executed for 
him an artistic commission to which I shall have here- 
after occasion to refer, and which was of a somewhat 
remarkable nature. Whoever it was that furnished 
Maddox with the necessary funds, he duly opened the 
theatre with the opera of Za Sonnumbula and a bur- 
lesque on some Oriental topic in which the heroime— 
or, rather, hero—in a velvet tunic and tights, was a 
plump little lady with a melodious contralto voice who 
was the wife of Mr. H. P. Grattan, popularly known 
as “ Harry,” an actor, dramatist, journalist, and comic 
writer, who was one of the earliest members of the 
Punch staff, and, according to his own showing, wrote a 
considerable portion of the first number of Pwuch’s 
Almanack in the cool seclusion of the Fleet Prison. 
The majority of men of letters in those days were from 
time to time involuntary boarders and lodgers in the 
Fleet or in the Queen’s Bench. Whitecross Street 
they eschewed as low. The burlesque was prefaced 
by Bellini’s ever-delightful opera, in which my mother 
was to have played the part of Lisa, but at the last 
moment Madame Feron asserted her supremacy as 
an ex-prima-dlonna assoluta; and she, instead of my 
mother, impersonated the part in question. Who the 
Amina and who the Elvino were I fail to remember ; 
but Count Rodolfo was played by Weiss, who was 
afterwards the intimate friend of my brother and 
myself. He was a very handsome man; but in his 
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early manhood so exceedingly thin that he was com- 
pelled to wear what in theatrical parlance is known 
as a “shape’—a complete suit of padding from 
neck to ankles, worn next to the skin. One night he 
was playing in an opera in which he wore flowing 
robes; and was consequently able to dispense with 
his suit of padding. An inquisitive little ballet-girl 
thought that she would like to have a peep into 
Mr. Weiss’s dressing-room; and Joe, the call-boy, 
ascending the stairs, heard an appalling shriek, and 
saw the inquisitive coryphée rush from the room, 
throwing up her arms in a spasm of terror. She 
had seen Weisss “shape” hanging up behind the 
door, and thought that the Jdasso had _ hanged 
himself. 

For about a year it was my privilege—as it was, 
longo tntervallo, that of Duke Charles of Brunswick—to 
saunter almost every night behind the scenes of the 
Princess’s Theatre. I must have been an odd-looking 
boy; for I remember that I wore a blue-cloth cap with 
a peak and a long silk tassel, and a cloak. I hated 
that cloak ; although it was a handsome garment of 
very fine broadcloth, with a velvet collar and a brass 
agrafe. \t was lined with scarlet; and that lining I was 
always agonisingly anxious to keep from public view. 
The abhorred mantle had, in fact, been presented 
to my mother by an officer who had served in the 
British Legion in Spain, and the cloak had been cut 
down to suit my stature; but my parent had in- 
flexibly refused to have the scarlet lining replaced by 
one of soberer hue. She said that it ought to make 
me feel martial. It made me, on the contrary, feel 
mean. 

The chief feature of the management of Mr. Maddox 
was the production of English versions of Italian 
operas: thus he produced adaptations of Aunza Bolena, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Othello, I Puritani, and Lucrezia 
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Borgia. In the last-named, Maffio Orsini was played 
by Mrs. H. P. Grattan; the prima donna was Madame 
Evelina Garcia, and, later on, the fascinating Anna 
Thillon, who created quite a furore in the opera of the 
Crown Diamonds. The tenors were those competent 
English singers— Templeton and Allen. Maddox 
prospered, and gradually enlarged his sphere of opera- 
tions. Albert Smith, Charles Dance, and Charles Lamb 
Kenney wrote either singly, or in collaboration, the 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide extravaganzas ; but 
the astute manager shrank from the risk and the 
expense attendant on the production of a Christmas 
pantomime. He was not averse, however, from pay- 
ing good salaries to first-rate English comedians—in 
particular, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley drew crowds to the 
theatre, as did also that drollest of low comedians, 
Wright, afterwards to be so closely and_ brilliantly 
associated with the fortunes of the Adelphi. Middle- 
aged playgoers, who remember with delight Charles 
Mathews in Used Up, will smile, perhaps incredulously, 
when I tell them that the first English translation of 
the French vaudeville, LZ’ Homme b/asé, was brought out 
at the Princess’s in 1842-3 :—the precursor of Sir Charies 
Coldstream being played by Wright, who, I remember, on 
the first night, borrowed a pair of trousers of the Royal 
Stuart tartan pattern, from the still living Walter Lacy : 
those rubicund pantaloons being considered to be just 
the kind of garment that would be worn by a gentle- 
man of fashion. Among the operatic memories of this, 
my first stage of experience at the Princess's, I may 
mention that a brief engagement was fulfilled by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood. The gentleman was a fexore 
robusto ; the lady, as Miss Paton, had been a famous 
soprano, and had married Lord William Pitt Lennox, 
from whom she was divorced. 

All this time, the—to me very important—question 
to what kind of English school I was to be sent, 
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was being at intervals debated. To some school it was 
absolutely necessary that I should be despatched, for 
I was running, intellectually, to seed. My sister had 
left Mrs. Johnson’s, and was completing her training 
as a governess, with two wonderful old maids, who 
lived in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, and who 
seemed to know everything under the sun—music, 
languages, drawing, painting, embroidery, arithmetic, 
history, and the Jde/les lettres. They only took private 
pupils; and their classes never exceeded six in number. 
I suppose they took them “hot and hot,” one come 
up, the other go down. In these days I apprehend 
they would be called ‘‘crammers”’; but their cramming 
was certainly of the most judicious and skilful nature. 
They lived in good style, and kept their carriage. I 
wonder whether there are any such lady-crammers 
nowadays, or whether they have been snuffed out by 
ladies’ colleges, girls’ high-schools, and local university 
examinations ? 

At all events, my sister had no longer any time 
to attend to me. At the expiration of her three 
months’ cramming—or, suppose we call it polish- 
ing, or finishing, or, as the dentists say, “fine- 
fitting "—she obtained a post as governess in the 
family of a Mr. Hope, a Member of Parliament, 
who was Under Secretary of State for the Home 
“Department. She used often to take her young 
pupils to play in the enclosed garden of Hamilton 
Place, Park Lane; and among the aristocratic 
young ladies who occasionally visited the verdant 
pleasaunce, now disfigured by the atrocious Byron 
Memorial—I was a member of the committee of 
that lamentable jiasco—was the young Princess Mary 
of Cambridge, now Duchess of Teck. 

For my eldest brother, my mother had purchased 
the goodwill of the practice of a teacher of the piano- 
forte, at High Wycombe, Bucks, My brother Charles 
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had obtained an engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, under the management of Mr. Calcraft; and 
my brother Albert had gone to sea. His first experi- 
ence of nautical life was scarcely a reassuring one. He 
went out in a troop-ship belonging to the well-known 
shipowner, Mr. Soames, the inventor of the marine 
glue. The vessel was called the Abercromby Robinson, 
and was bound for India; but she was wrecked in 
Algoa Bay, fortunately without any serious loss of life 
taking place. 

It will thus be seen that, at the age of nearly 
fourteen, I was left almost entirely to my own devices. 
At night I was generally behind the scenes, watching 
the performances from the “ wings,” and waiting to take 
my mother home. In our early youth my mother had 
all her children taught systematically and artistically to 
cook; and I had generally prepared our supper before I 
came down to the theatre; and all we had to do on our 
return was to give our little p/ats a final boil-up. The 
Balfes had gone abroad; and J had not a single boyish 
playmate or crony. One little lady-friend I had, the 
singularly beautiful daughter of Madame Adelaide, and 
grand-daughter of Madame Michau, mentioned in the 
early pages of this book, Rosa, or Roma Guyon 
La Thiére. I read voraciously, not only books, but 
such newspapers as I could afford to buy out of my 
pocket-money. The Z?mes was obviously beyond my 
means; but I invested every week in the Sunduy /imes 
and the Weekly Despatch; and when the I/ustratea 
London News made its appearance, | used, if I had been 
“tipped” by either of my kind cousins, to buy a copy o! 
that wonderful picture-paper. Of the Penny Magazin 
and the Saturday Magazine I had been a constant 
purchaser, before we went to Paris; as also of some 
periodical which mainly existed on piracy upon the 
leading novelists and tale-writers of the day; but 
what I chiefly prized was a twopenny weekly with 
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splendidly vigorous woodcut illustrations, drawn, as well 
as engraved, by one Samuel Williams. One of these 
periodicals, I think, was called the Olio, and another 
Parterre. 

I repeat that I was running intellectually to seed 
for the want of proper scholastic teaching. Of the 
rules of English grammar I knew positively-nothing, 
and I do not know six of those rules, now. I held on 
to my Greek ; but my knowledge of Latin was rapidly 
skating away from me; and, to sum up the unsatis- 
factory state of my culture, I knew a great deal too 
much French. Such English as I could write was 
disfigured by Gallicisms ; and the first week that I did 
spend at an English school, I was severely reprimanded 
for having threatened to “throw by the window” a 
boy, who had called me a “ mangy French poodle.” As 
my career was to be an English, and not a foreign one, 
it was clear that my learning good English had come to 
be a case of then or never; and, after much hesitation, 
an Enelish school was found for me. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
BOLTON HOUSE, TURNHAM GREEN. 


At a Pestalozzian School—Athletics a Waste of Time—Where the Battle of 
Waterloo was not Won—A Fat Dancing Master and his Method—A_ Visit 
to Drury Lane—Amateur Theatiicals— Dislike of Gcrman—Two Linguistic 
Phenomena, 

Ir turned out to be the very kind of school for which my 

soul had instinctively yearned. The Principal was a Mr. 

John Godfrey Dyne, who occupied a large mansion called 

Bolton House, Turnham Green, and he dubbed his 

school a ‘‘ Pestalozzian”’ one. The scholastic system 

pursued by Mr. Dyne had thus much in common with 
the method of the beneficent educationist of Ziirich, 
that its basis was intuition; that is to say, education 
through the senses immediately from the objects: it 
encouraged self-development, and was strict in dis- 
regarding all arbitrary and unreasoning instruction or 
acquisition. ‘There were plenty of rewards attainable 
for industry and good conduct, and there was no 
corporal punishment. I am sorry to say that I only 
remained at this excellent school for twelve months, 
and that I left it before my education was even near 
completion. A decent amount of classical instruction 
was imparted: our Latin master being an Oxford man, 
named Roberts, whose father held an important post in 
the War Office. French and German were taught by 
an Alsatian gentleman, named Goetz; and I always 
managed to keep a good place in the German class, 
although, I must frankly admit that I have never 
ceased to entertain the liveliest detestation for the 
Teutonic tongue. 


We had a master for drawing, painting, and 
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modelling ; and the greater number of the boys followed 
some handicraft or occupation out of school hours. 
Some cultivated their little plots of garden ground; others 
worked in the chemical laboratory, where, if they did 
manage to stain their fingers all the hues of the rain- 
bow, or burn holes in their pocket-handkerchiefs and 
cuffs by means of strong acids, they gathered at least 
some inklings of the magic science. There were 
carpenters and joiners, and miniature coachbuilders ; 
and my special work out of school was copying music. 
We learned singing by the “Hullah system,” which 
was then enjoying immense popularity in England ; 
although musicians of the old school were apt to sneer 
at it as the “ Hullah-bulloo”” way of teaching singing ; 
but we managed, nevertheless, to sing in good time and 
tune such pieces as the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” such glees 
as ‘‘ Here in cool Grot,” and ‘‘ When Winds breathe 
soft,” and a few humorous catches, such as, “Ah! 
how, Sophia, can you griever” The transmutation of 
our, “ How, Sophia?” to a ‘“ House on fire,” and of 
‘Go fetch the Indian’s borrowed plumes” to “Go 
fetch the engines,” used to tickle our boyish fancies 
immensely. 

The parts to be sung were copied out with 
reed pens and thick Japan ink, on large sheets 
of cardboard; the process was, in fact, more like 
painting than writing, seeing that the crotchets and 
quavers were at least two inches and a-half in height, 
and the minims as big as hen’s eggs. Then we had a 
violin class, in which I fear that I never got beyond 
the first two notes of “God Save the Qneen”’; notes 
which are, I believe, identical; but good Mr. Dyne 
true to his Pestalozzian traditions, forbore to force upon 
me the study of an art in which, had its first principles 
been instilled into me in childhood, I might possibly 
have excelled. So, as in the celebrated case of the 
decease of Uncle Ned, “I hung up the fiddle and the 
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bow,” and devoted myself during the music-practising 
hours to the pursuit of my beloved practical geometry. 
In modelling, I made a considerable advance. It 
occurred to Mr. Dyne to add a portico of Grecian 
design to Bolton House; and [ had the high honour of 
being allowed to model the figures in the pediment: 
these figures being afterwards reproduced in Roman 
cement. The group which I produced represented 
Minerva, in a head-dress strongly resembling a_fire- 
man’s helmet, with a book in one hand, and a laurel 
crown in the other, rewarding a number of studious 
schoolboys in round jackets and le-down collars ; but 
as the sides of the triangle diminished in width, the 
youthful devotees in learning had first to lose their 
arms, and then their leys, and ultimately assumed 
the similitude of cherubs without wings. I would 
give something to see that pediment now; but, ah, me! 
Bolton House has long since been demolished, and 
Minerva and the schoolboys were, I suspect, pounded 
down into powder for the making of fresh cement. So 
runs the world away. My early knowledge of the 
technical process stood me, however, in gvod stead 
when, many years afterwards, I was examined as a 
witness in the celebrated Belt libel case. 

We played at fives and rounders and trap-bat-and- 
ball; but only rarely did we repair to a field between 
Kaling and Acton to play cricket. Our chief outdcor 
recreation was a gymnasium, set up in the middle of the 
spacious playground; the principal apparatus being a 
structure of timber, very much like an unusually tall 
vallows, with an unusually long cross-beam; and this 
erection comprised a thick and a thin pole, a swinging 
pole, a knotted rope for climbing, and parallel bars at 
different altitudes, to swing from. I[ never liked 
athletics, which, in the darkness of my mind, [ re- 
garded, and still regard, as mainly a waste of time; 
nor do I believe that the great Duke of Wellington 
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ever said, or ever meant it if he did say it, that the 
Battle of Waterloo was won in the playing-fields of 
Eton; because, as everybody knows, the illustrious 
Arthur Wellesley was removed from Eton under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances, and completed his 
education at the Military School of Angers, in France. 

The heroic Paget, Earl of Uxbridge at Waterloo, 
and afterwards Marquis of Anglesey, was a West- 
minster boy; the stern Picton was not of any public 
school; and Hardinge, the most distinguished Etonian 
—next to the Duke—who fought in the immortal 
campaign of 1815, lost his left hand at Ligny, and was 
not present at Waterloo at all. The private soldiers 
in the Duke’s army of the 15th June were certainly 
not Etonians, and the young Guardsmen who were on 
the field, and were fresh from the historic seminary 
supposed to be haunted by “ Henry’s Holy Shade,” had 
no more to do with winning the battle than the 
midshipmen on board the Victory had to do with 
winning Trafalgar. Waterloo was won by the genius 
of the Great Captain of the Age; by the prudence and 
promptitude of his generals, and by the valour of his 
soldiers of all ranks, gentle and simple. 

We all learnt dancing at Bolton House, just as I 
had done at my pensiow in Paris; my French instructor 
having been a stout professor, named Boizot, who taught 
his pupils to keep time in waltzing by gripping them 
round the waist with his two bony hands, as in an iron 
vice, and stamping on their feet if they made a false 
step. He was a short, sturdy man, with very long 
arms, and had, consequently, a good “purchase’’ on 
the tallest boys. At Bolton House our dancing master 
was a tall thin individual of melancholy mien. His 
name was ‘Tompkins; and one of our fellows, coming 
to school after the holidays, brought with him the 
calumnious tale which he had somewhere picked up 
that the dancing master was known in professional 
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circles as “ Lying Tompkins.” He never told us any 
fib that I am aware of; but give a dog a bad name, 
and you may as well hang him. 

There remains to mention a final item in the 
curriculum of our studies. At least twice a week we 
acted stage-plays; and for a month before the annual 
examination we had a rehearsal almost every day. 
Shakespearian tuition was imparted to us by a Mr. 
Otway, who was, I believe, a gentleman of independent 
means, with a craze for acting. He was an excellent 
elocutionist, and he ranted. The English play selected 
for the Midsummer examination was Julius Cesar, 
which we performed in its entirety ; then came the 
whole of Moliére’s Medecin malgré lui; then the whole 
of Schiller’s William Tell in German, and _ finally, 
selections from the ddelphi of ‘Terence in Latin, and 
from the Electra of Sophocles in Greek, in which I 
played the Pedagogue. In a grim spirit of humour our 
preceptor allotted to the biggest dunce in the school 
the part of Pylades, who, from the beginning to the end 
of the play, persistently holds his tongue. He was a 
good-looking dunce, and when a selection from the 
Electra was performed in public made quite a sensa- 
tion among the ladies. It was certainly not from the 
possession of any dramatic faculty of my own that 
I was singled out to take a conspicuous part in 
these examination theatricals; but I had a turn for 
languages, a good memory, and a resonant voice; and 
consequently I was cast to play Brutus in Julius Cesar, 
Sganarelle in the Médecin malgré lw, and William 
Tell in Schiller’s masterpiece. In the selection from 
‘Terence I played a very minor part. 

A fortnight before the examination all the boys 
who were to take part in Julius Cesar were conveyed 
by specially hired omnibus to Drury Lane Theatre, 
to witness the performance of Shakespeare’s stately 
tragedy. It was worth witnessing— magnificently 
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worth witnessing—if only from the acting point of 
view, for the Brutus of the evening was William 
Charles Macready, and the Mark Antony was the 
still living Mr. James Anderson. We were bitterly 
disappointed, when the tragedy had come to a close, at 
not being allowed to remain to see Planché’s extrava- 
ganza of The White Cat ; still we were partially consoled 
for the deprivation by the specially hired omnibus 
stopping at a then well-known confectioner’s shop in 
Piccadilly, where we were regaled with what schoolboys 
call a regular good “tuck out.” What with sausage- 
rolls, Bath buns, plum cake, and Scotch shortbread, 
we did pretty well. Ginger beer and lemonade were 
liberally provided ; and the principals, Brutus, Cassius, 
Mark Antony, and Calphurnia—the last a lubberly lad 
of fifteen—had the choice of a glass of port, or of one 
of cherry brandy. Brutus preferred port. 

In due time the public examination of the pupils at 
Bolton House was held at the Hanover Square Rooms 
——a roomy mansion, built late in the last century by Sir 
John Gallini, who amassed a large fortune as professor of 
dancing. With him, as I have said, my grandfather had 
been associated in the Terpsichorean department of the 
King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket; and he was one of 
my father’s godfathers. At these same Hanover Square 
Rooms my mother gave many concerts; and I never 
pass the premises now—converted, I believe, into a 
club—without a melancholy feeling coming over me. 
London, when | do gaze upon it —which is rarely—seems 
to me half ruin and half graveyard. ‘The great room in 
Hanover Square was crowded by the parents, guardians, 
and friends of the boys; and the examination was about 
the queerest medley that it is possible to conceive. The 
whole school numbered fifty pupils, and thirty gave a 
performance on the violin; thus beating, by half-a- 
dozen, ‘I'om Ingoldsby’s “‘ four-and-twenty fiddlers all in 
a row, who, under the guidance of Sir George Smart, 
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were said by the imaginative bard to have played a 
‘“‘consarto ”’ at the Coronation of Queen Victoria. I was 
not one of the thirty fiddlers ; but I took my part in the 
mathematical examination, which mainly consisted in 
chalking lines on an immense blackboard, and in 
abbling through a large number of formulas proving 
that the angle a B was equal to the angle c pv, which 
most of us, in our heart of hearts, gravely suspected 
not to be the case. Then we sang, or rather shouted, 
the “‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” and “When Winds breathe 
soft”; and then began the dramatic performances. 
We had a good stage and a curtain; but, following the 
Elizabethan precedent, we dispensed with scenery. 

But now came that which was to me a very 
awkward difficulty. That eminent costumier, Mr. 
Nathan—I hope that he, or some of his descendants, 
are still carrying on the business, and are flourishing— 
had been commissioned to supply the dresses for Ju/ius 
Cesar—the only piece of the evening which was to be 
played in character; and on a long table, in an apart- 
ment which was to serve for the nonce as a dressing- 
room, was laid out a picturesque array of Roman togas, 
helmets, tunics, breastplates, sandals, and swords. My 
mother, however, had inexorably set her face against 
what she called my playing at play-acting; and 
although she reluctantly consented to my making 
an elocutionary exhibition of myself, she distinctly 
warned Mr. Dyne that she would not pay one single 
penny for the hire of any costume in which Mr. 
Nathan might, with the approbation of my school- 
master, choose to apparel me. 

What was to be done? In the last moment the 
resourceful Mr. Dyne, after persuading me to divest 
myself of most of my raiment, threw a toga, which was 
very like a tablecloth, over my shoulders; and my lower 
extremities being clad only in socks and Blucher boots, 
they did very well, classically, for bare legs and sandals. 

p* 
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The quarrel scene with Cassius was a great success; for 
the boy who played Cassius was one of my intimate 
enemies, and frequently gave expression in an under- 
tone to his wish that it was all real, and that he could 
punch my head then and there. In the end there 
was such hearty applause from the audience that the 
delighted Mr. Dyne caught me up in his arms and 
carried me away to the refreshment-room, to regale 
me with a sponge-cake and a glass of sherry; but 
I am afraid that ere the audience had lost sight of 
me, the toga had become dreadfully disarranged, and 
too much—with too little of the garments which 
should have been above them—of the socks and 
Blucher boots had become visible. 

The part of an old man in the Latin play, and that 
of Sganarelle in the Médecin malgré lu, and William 
Tell in Schiller’s drama, we played in ordinary school- 
boy dress. Sganarelle was all right, for I had long 
been at home with Moliére, but of William Tell T am 
afraid I made a shocking mess. I know that on the 
following morning at breakfast Mr. Goetz, the German 
master, quietly remarked, ‘‘ My gutt poy, you maig at 
least von onderd and vifty mistaigs last night.” I 
daresay that I made two hundred ; for, as I have more 
than once remarked, I have always entertained an 
obstinate, and I may say, inveterate dishke for the 
noble, but to me harsh and austere, German language. 
I have been in love, in the course of my life, with a 
great many ladies of a great many nationalities; but I 
am quite sure that I never made love in German. I am 
firmly persuaded that if I devoted the next six months 
of my life to a fresh course of “Ollendorff,” and a 
weekly perusal of Goethe’s ‘‘ Werther,” I should not 
succeed in being amorous in the Teutonic tongue. 

But here I will make mention of what I may call 
two somewhat curious linguistic phenomena. I can still 
repeat fluently Tell’s lengthy speech, beginning, ‘‘ Hs zs¢ 
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nicht lange her,’ although I am sure I have not opened 
a volume of Schiller in the original for forty years. 
When, a few years since, the admirable Meiningen 
troop of actors came to Drury Lane, the principal 
members of the company were entertained by Henry 
Irving at the Lyceum ; and talking to that distinguished 
artist, Herr Barnay, I recited, right off, the speech 
descriptive of Tell meeting the hated Austrian, Gessler. 
Herr Barnay was delighted, and proceeded to address 
me in colloquial German; but I shook my head, and 
told him that not only was I unable to converse with 
him, but I scarcely understood what he said. Similarly, 
there has never been erased from my memory the 
implacable reply, in the flight of the French from 
Waterloo, of the black Brunswicker, from whom a 
French soldier begged quarter :-—‘ Der Llerzog vou 
Braunschweig ist gestern getidtet,” and so saying, he 
cut the Frenchman down. The merciless retort pro- 
bably dwells in my memory because, from my youth 
upwards, I have been a hero-worshipper of Napoleon 
the Great, and an earnest student of the minutest 
details of the Waterloo campaign. 
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In a Studio—Making up Tradesmen’s Books—An Unfortunate Publisher— 
Early Glimpses of Bartle Frere, Alexander Cockburn, and Thackcray— 
Copying Legal Docunents—George Wicland—Scenc-Painting—The Night 
Dancers—An Unfinished Opera: A Coincidence—Stories of Macready—A 
Double Personality—Charles Mathews—A Stock Author—The Origin of 
Box and Cox—Bidding Farewell to Scene-Painting. 

I nave nothing more to say of my stay at Bolton 

House, Turnham Green. I was past fourteen ; and it had 

become necessary that J should do something towards 

earning my own living. I knewa good deal, considering 
my age, and I could draw with facility ; so when the 

Christmas holidays had come to an end my mother took 

me to a clever miniature painter, Mr. Carl Schiller, who 

had just taken a large house in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 

Square, directly opposite the residence of a then cele- 

brated and prosperous artist in miniature, Sir William 

Ross, R.A. I remained some months in Mr. Schiller’s 

studio, working very hard at drawing from plaster casts 

—or the “round,” as art technology has it—and passing 

most of my evenings at the Princess's, where my mother 

was still engaged, and where I made numberless sketches 
of the actors and actresses, not forgetting the ladies of 
the corps de ballet, both in morning dress and in 
costume. I know nothing about the ballet of the 
present day; still I can say that my experiences of the 
ballerine of 1843 led me to the conviction that they 
were, as a rule, honest, innocent girls, fond of a romp 
now and again, but devoid of evil, My mother used 
to give them prizes—new shoes, neck-ribbons, arti- 
ficial flowers, and so forth—as rewards for tidiness, 
punctuality, and general good conduct. One of her 
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special favourites was a tall, graceful coryphée, Miss 
Sophie Burbage, who afterwards became the wife 
of the renowned  scene-painter, William Roxby 
Beverly. — 

I was to have been articled for three years to Mr. 
Schiller; but he did not find miniature painting— 
which even then was in its decline—very productive, 
and removed with his family to Liverpool. This must 
have been some time in 1844. Twenty years passed 
before I saw him again; and he was then occupied in 
converting photographic portraits into miniatures in the 
studio of a well-known photographer at the West End 
of London. He was delighted to meet me again, 
and painted an elaborate miniature of myself, which I 
had framed in a gold locket and which is now in the 
possession of my wife. 

The two years that followed were Jaborious but 
scarcely happy ones to me. I was uncomfortable at 
home; I had a temper, and my mother was also richly 
endowed with one; and before I was fifteen, I made up 
my mind to go into the world and earn my own living. 
It was hard enough to earn, Heaven knows! My early 
training in mathematics had made me a good arithme- 
tician; and I picked up some money by making up 
tradesmen’s books: notably those of a fashionable tailor, 
who lived at 4, St. James’s Street, a house now 
occupied by Mr. Francis Harvey, the print-seller. ‘The 
tailor’s name was Crellin; and he was a kind of con- 
nection of mine, having married my Aunt Eliza. I 
remember that my two elder brothers were so dreadfully 
shocked at what they considered to be the mésalliance 
committed by my Aunt Eliza, that they could not appease 
their outraged dignity until they had both run up very 
long bills with their connection by marriage. Whether 
those accounts were ever settled, it is no business of 
mine to inquire. 

Crellin was a Manxman—a tall handsome person who 
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looked as most West End tailors do, quite the gentle- 
man. When he came to London to start in business, he 
was accompanied by a fellow-countryman, an intimate 
friend, named John Macrone—as handsome and intelli- 
gent a young fellow as Crellin himself was. My aunt 
Eliza’s husband dedicated himself to the sartorial calling ; 
Macrone, who had a small capital, resolved to become a 
publisher and went into partnership with a Mr. Cochrane 
in Waterloo Place. While Crellin had been courting 
my Aunt Eliza, young Mr. Macrone had been wooing 
her sister, my Aunt Sophia; but the match never came 
off, and Macrone married another lady, by whom he had 
a family. . 

Prior, however, to the rupture of the tender rela- 
tions between young Mr. Macrone and Miss Sophia 
‘Sala—this was, I think, in 1836—he, finding that 
the capital of the publishing firm was urgently in 
need of expansion, borrowed from Miss Sala the 
sum of £500; and I believe that a considerable 
portion of this money went to pay Charles Dickens 
for the copyright of “Sketches by Boz.” With the 
subsequent dealings between Dickens and Macrone I 
have nothing to do. They are fully set forth in Mr. 
Forster’s Life; I am only concerned with that bond for 
£500. Macrone died in poverty, and his creditors 
received nothing ; he left, moreover, a wife and young 
children, and Dickens, generous as he always was, edited 
for the benefit of the family of the publisher, who had 
certainly not used him very well, two volumes of tales 
and essays which appeared in 1841 under the title of the 
“ Pic-nic Papers.” The work enabled him to put some- 
thing like £300 into the hands of the widow Macrone ; 
but I scarcely think that the sale was very large of the 
‘ Pic-nic Papers,’ which had been got up on the line of 
the ‘“ Livre des Cent-et-un,’ which consisted of the 
voluntary contributions of a number of celebrated 
French men of letters, who banded themselves together 
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to assist the widow of a well-known Parisian publisher 
named Ladvocat. 

My Aunt Sophia died in the year 1837; and her 
modest competence went to my Aunt Crellin with rever- 
sion in favour of my three brothers, my sister and my- 
self. My Aunt Eliza died in 1850; and the reversion, 
which included some freehold houses at Camden Town 
and a modest sum in Consols, came to us. My aunt’s 
solicitors were a well-known firm, Burgoyne and Thrupp, 
in Stratford Place, Oxford Street; and when I went to 
receive the few hundreds of pounds that came to my 
share,the senior partner, Mr.'T. Burgoyne, produced from 
a tin box John Macrone’s bond, which he had given to 
my Aunt Sophia. With a quiet smile the man of law 
asked if I thought that the piece of parchment in ques- 
tion would be of any service to my family. I replied 
with a smile of reciprocity that none of us were snuff- 
takers ; else the parchment would do very well, with the 
help of a spatula and a little water, for mixing rappee 
with Irish ‘“ blackguard.” This little incident once 
more reminds me that the world after all is not such 
a very big village. 

Life is a chain of many links; but the spaces 
between are usually not very wide. “The circles of 
our felicities,’ writes Sir Thomas Browne, ‘“ make 
short arches”; and the same, as a general rule, may 
be said of our sorrows. Here am I, at sixty-six, travel- 
worn and parcel-blind with incessant labour and study. 
But here, hikewise, by my side in the club smoking- 
room is a smart, spruce, smooth-faced young gentleman 
who seems to know as much as I do—and possibly a 
great deal more—about, not only the present, but the 
past. If I talk to him about the Chandos Clause in 
the Reform Bill of 1832, he ‘“caps”’ me with a reference 
to the great meeting on Penenden Heath against 
Catholic Emancipation, and tells me the origin of the 
“Kentish Fire.” I might have attended fifty Derbies 
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before he was born; yet he knows all about Cossack 
and the Flying Dutchman, West Australian and 
Wild Dayrell, Blair Athol and Blue Gown. In 
my own case I am astonished sometimes to remember 
how close the connection has been between those 
persons whom I knew in my youth and those with 
whom I have been brought into association in middle 
and in old age. For instance, when I was making up 
the books of Mr. Crellin the tailor—duties carried on 
at a high desk something between an auctioneer’s 
rostrum and a pulpit, in a dark corner of the shop in 
St. James’s Street—I saw very many people whom I was 
destined to meet under very different circumstances in 
after life. ‘There was an Anglo-Indian civilian, pale and 
spare, and who had not yet grown a moustache, named 
Frere. 1 was afterwards to know him as Sir Bartle 
Frere. There was a military gentleman, a Colonel 
Arthur, whose father had been governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land, now Tasmania; and Colonel Arthur's son, Sir 
George Arthur, Bart., I often meet at the Beefsteak 
Club when I am in town. 

There was a slight, active, nattily dressed gentle- 
man with an oval face of much comeliness, who 
used to drive up in a smartly appointed mail 
phaeton to the shop, and who usually had some con- 
versation with the tailor as to the state of the odds 
on some race tocome. He was a barrister. Mr. Crellin 
told me he had had many ups and downs, but was now 
(in the ‘forties) rising rapidly in his profession, having 
become a Queen's Counsel in 1841, and a year or two 
later one of the recognised leaders of the western circuit. 
Many years afterwards | was to mect him in society as 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Once too, ascending the stairs of my book-keeping pulpit, 
] just saw the back of a very tall gentleman in a cloak. 
Cloaks, I have already said, were generally worn by 
gentlemen in the ‘forties. After the gentleman had left, 
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Crellin told me that he was a very clever man, some- 
what impecunious; but he was on the staff of Punch, 
and he wrote tales and sketches in the magazines under 
the pseudonym of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. A year 
or two afterwards I was presented to him by my brother 
at a little convivial club in Dean’s Street, Soho, known 
as the “ Deanery.” The name of the tall gentleman 
was William Makepeace Thackeray. It was my fortune 
to know him long and intimately, and he was wont to 
laugh very heartily when I reminded him of the cloak 
he had once worn, and of my view of the back of that 
cloak when he had called at 4, St. James’s Street. 

Unfortunately there were not always tradesmen’s 
books to be made up, and I had, until the end of 1845, 
no regular employment; while I had a_ distressingly 
regular and hearty appetite, and a Jandlady—in whose 
house, somewhere in Soho, I occupied a back uttic— 
whose ideas as to strict punctuality in the payment of 
rent were of a very inflexible character. After a while 
I was fortunate enough, through the kindness of Sir 
Denis Lemarchant, one of the clerks of the House of 
Commons, to obtain a considerable amount of remu- 
nerative employment as a copyist of legal documents. 
In particular I remember that I transcribed the 
voluminous will and the codicil of a peer of the 
realm, deceased. ‘That defunct nobleman’s testament 
boarded and lodged me for at least three weeks. 

During the railway mania of 1845, I did excep- 
tionally well; for at that time I could draw on 
stone both with chalk and with the pen; and I 
earned from time to time goodly sums by drawing 
the plans for incipient railways. But I wanted regular 
employment, however slight the fixed remuneration 
might be; and that employment I found in a somewhat 
odd manner. There was a large-public house on the 
south side of Oxford Market—a long since disestablished 
emporium, on the site of which now stands a huge 
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block of flats—which tavern was kept by an astonish- 
ingly agile mime by the name of George Wieland. 
Very old playgoers will remember his almost super- 
human nimbleness in the part of Asmodeus in the drama 
of the Devil on Two Sticks. My brother, who-had now 
left the Theatre Royal, Dublin, knew Wieland as a 
theatrical crony, and introduced me to him; and the 
kindly impersonator of Le Diable Boiteux took a fancy 
to me, and gave me a commission to make a series of 
lithographic portraits of himself in the various char- 
acters which he had impersonated ; which portraits were 
to be used as the labels for his spirit bottles. I 
succeeded, in his opinion at least, so well that he 
employed me to execute a work of much greater import- 
ance. ‘There was a Foresters’ Lodge held at his house ; 
and he proposed that I should paint a large picture 
in oils representing the antiquities and the regalia 
of that Ancient Order or highly respectable Benefit 
Society. The painting was to be executed on linen, so as 
to serve, when framed, and placed in an opening of the 
door of the tavern, as a transparency brilliantly visible 
by night. I went to work with a will; made a large 
number of sketches, and arranged them in a decorative 
design in which all kinds of things relating to Forestry 
were depicted—bows, arrows, targets, bugle horns, 
plumed hats, stags of ten tynes, leather belts, and buff 
boots; and you may be sure that Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian were not forgotten in this glorified announce- 
ment that the Lodge, Number Something or Another, 
of the Ancient Order of Foresters, was held at this 
particular tavern. 

I got on very well with the drawing; but when it 
came to the painting, I was perplexed. It was the first 
tame that I had essayed painting in oil; I did not know 
what was the best medium to use; the surface I was 
painting on being intended for a transparency, I could 
not, obviously, “prime” it, and my colours ran. I 
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sought counsel from my brother Charles; and he took 
the half-finished work to Mr. William Roxby Beverly, 
who had just come to the Princess’s as chief scene- 
painter. Beverly pointed out the most glaring defects 
in the picture—if picture it could be called—and advised 
me to use turpentine as a medium; but the exhibition of 
my crude production in the painting-room led to results 
which I had been far from anticipating. Mr. John 
Medex Maddox, the lessee and manager of the theatre, 
of whom I have already spoken, took some notice of my 
pictorial efforts and goodnaturedly asked Beverly if he 
would take me as an assistant scene-painter; and this 
the even better natured artist consented to do; and 
during more than a year I enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of his instruction without any fee or reward 
being expected of me; while on the other hand Mr. 
Beverly had received a large premium from an articled 
pupil named Gates, who enjoyed no greater advantages 
in the way of tuition than I did; but he stayed in 
the painting-room full three years, and was continually 
at work, whereas I was only occasionally able to take a 
turn at wielding the double-tie brush and dabbling in 
distemper. 

Mr. John Medex Maddox, although very good- 
natured, had a frugal mind. He knew that I lacked 
regular employment, and he said that I should have 
it; but, on the principle of one good turn deserving 
another, he proposed that I should render certain little 
services in the theatre when I was not wanted in the 
painting-room. These little services included translat-. 
ing comedies and farces from the French; copying out 
the parts; drawing up the advertisements for the 
newspapers; taking stock in the wardrobe, occasionally 
holding the prompt-book at the wing, and helping the 
treasurer to make out his accounts. For these “little 
services ” my salary was exactly fifteen shillings aweek ; 
and I declare that on that income, supplemented from 
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time to time by outside copying work, and by occasion- 
ally selling water-colour drawings for a few shillings 
apiece, I lived for thirteen months, comparatively 
speaking, royally—that is to say, I had enough; and 
what growing lad can want or should want more? 
I paid five shillings a week for an attic close to the 
theatre, in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. Rent 
was my heaviest outlay; but with the remaining ten 
shillmgs I managed to have enough to eat and drink 
and pay my weekly washing bill. My clothes, I 
should say, were bought out of the extraneous money I 
earned by selling drawings and transcribing law papers. 

Those thirteen months at the Princesss I can 
cheerfully recall as being, perhaps, the most felicitous 
in a hfe which, chequered as it has been by poverty, 
by neglect, by disparagement, by danger and misad- 
venture and hardship, and by almost constant pain, 
has been, I have often said, a happy one. I worked 
prodigiously hard at the Princess’s, at all sorts of 
occupations save that of acting; but I liked my work, 
and had, as a rule, my evenings to myself. Half of 
these evenings I devoted to general study, either 
artistic or literary. On three nights of the week I 
went to the theatre to see the performance; not from 
the front, but from the “flies” high up behind the 
scenes. From those “flies” I have beheld over and 
over again Macready in his very finest parts; from 
those ‘flies,’ also, 1 watched Fanny Kemble, who, for 
a brief period, had returned to the stage, and who, 
among other pieces, played in Sheridan Knowles’s 
Hunchback. There was a wonderful revival, too, of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, in which Beverly 
excelled himself in imaginative painting; there was 
a brilliant ballet, founded on the famous French one, 
the Diable a Quatre ; and there was likewise produced, 
with triumphant success, a charmingly melodious Eng- 
lish opera, called the Might Dancers. The music was 
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composed by Edward Loder, the son of old John Loder, 
the well-known violinist who, when the Princess’s 
was first opened under Maddox’s management, was 
leader of the orchestra. The libretto, the plot of 
which was founded on the French ballet of Giselle, was 
written by a Mr. George Soane, an elderly gentle- 
man, gaunt and woebegone in mien, seedy in apparel, 
and with two tall daughters. Gossips used to whisper 
behind the scenes that the forlorn-looking librettist was 
the eldest son of the deceased Sir John Soane, the 
distinguished and wealthy architect, whose principal 
work is in evidence at the Bank of England, and 
who disinherited his son for having presumed to write 
in a literary periodical some disparaging criticisms of 
the paternal lucubrations on the ruins of Stonehenge. 

In connection with an operatic libretto, I have a 
somewhat strange story to tell. The success of the 
Night Dancers was so great that it incited another 
well-known English composer, named George Linley, 
who was a great friend of ours, to think of composing 
an opera to be produced by Maddox, and to bear the 
title of the Bride of Castelnuovo. I wrote the libretto: 
my brother Charles contributing some of the words 
of the songs. George Linley was a Yorkshireman, a 
fine, stalwart man, who had been in his youth a 
captain of yeomanry, and used to tell me stirring 
tales of the “Luddite” riots in 1812. I doubt 
whether he was a very scientific musician; but he had 
a rich gift of melody—melody of which there is 
triumphant evidence in his two delicious ballads— 
ballads I hope not yet forgotten—“ Constance,” and 
“The Spirit of Love.” He married a daughter of 
the noted Orientalist, Dr. Gilchrist; and he was 
always in desperately embarrassed circumstances. 

I remember, after ‘‘ Constance ”’ had achieved almost 
unprecedented success, that he remarked cheerily that 
he was determined for the future to raise his terms, and 
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never write a song for less than twenty pounds. He. 
never, however, completed the score of the Bride of 
Castelnuovo ; and the libretto remained in my mother’s 
hands. Some time in 1848 she had a cook who was 
exceptionally intelligent and fond of reading, and to 
whom she occasionally lent books. The cook left— 
as cooks will do—rather suddenly, but without, as the 
police reports say, the slightest stain on her character. 
Some six months afterwards my brother Charles, who 
was then engaged at the Princess’s, received a letter 
from a lady living at Brompton, and in this epistle 
she asked him whether he had ever had a cook by 
the name of Jane C He replied that, as yet, 
he had never gone into housekeeping on his own 
account; but that his mother, Madame Sala, had once 
had in her service a cook of the name mentioned by 
the lady. The next day came another letter from 
the same correspondent, asking him to come to lunch 
at two o'clock on the morrow. 

He accepted the invitation; and found in an elegantly - 
furnished villa in the suburb which then used to be 
known as “ Brompton, near London,” a handsome lady, 
just verging on middle age, who entertained him with 
refined hospitality. After luncheon, conducting him 
to her tastefully-appointed boudoir, she took from the 
drawer of a Boule cabinet a somewhat dog’s-eared 
manuscript, on the cover of which was written—“ The 
Bride of Castelnuovo : a romantic opera in three acts, 
the music by George Linley, the words by Charles 
Kerrison and George Augustus Sala.” She proceeded 
to tell my brother that she had had for a short time 
a cook named Jane C——., who left her on quite 
amicable terms and had emigrated to New Zealand; 
and she had left behind her in the kitchen-drawer 
the manuscript in question. This the handsome lady 
returned to the joint-author of the libretto. The 
handsome lady just verging on middle age was a Mrs. 
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Howard. I need say no more about her; save that 
when a friend of hers, called Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, became Emperor of the French, he created 
the handsome lady—who had been very kind to him 
in the days of his adversity——Comtesse de Beauregard. 
It would have completed the curious character of the 
story had I chanced to meet Jane C in New 
Zealand as the flourishing proprietress of an hotel at 
Auckland, or Wellington, or Christchurch. 

While I was painting and rendering “little services” 
at the Princess's for the not exorbitant salary of 
fifteen shillings a week, my mother had quitted the 
stage to resume her old occupation as a teacher of 
singing ; and my brother was acting, ata salary, I think 
of £4 a week. He would certainly, in these days, 
have been worth from £12 to £15 a week to most 
managers, for he was as good in comedy as he was 
in tragedy ; his delivery in blank verse was unimpeach- 
able, and he had a strong and melodious singing voice. 
His professional name was Wynn. Many of the 
stories relating to my brother and Macready have 
got into print, and many of them have been absurdly 
spoilt in the telling; and as I consider myself, as 
Charles's literary executor, to be the sole assignee of 
those stories, I shall relate a very few of them as they 
actually happened. 

I must begin by saying that between Macready 
and my brother there existed a kind of ferocious 
friendship. The expression may seem paradoxical, | 
but it is literally accurate. Macready, whatever he 
may have been in private life, had at the theatre a 
simply horrible temper; and he was in the habit of 
using at rehearsals, and even in an undertone when 
he was acting, the most scurrilous and abusive 
language—language which my brother sometimes 
passed by with a smile, but which occasionally he 
hotly resented. He did not mind Macready constantly 
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addressing him as “ Beast”; but he objected to having 
his eyes, his limbs, and his internal organs coupled with 
terms of the grossest invective. Yet, oddly enough, 
the great tragedian, with whom he was continually 
quarrelling, had a grim respect and liking for him. 
He knew him to be a gentleman and a scholar, and 
one, moreover, who was a competent judge of pic- 
turesque effect and an acute dramatic critic. On one 
occasion, Macready having to play Othello, and my 
brother not being included in the cast, the tragedian, 
on the morning of the performance, thus addressed him : 
‘‘ Beast, I want you to go in front to-night, and give 
me afterwards a full and candid opinion as to the 
merits of my acting. Omit nothing; tell me how I 
played and how I looked. I have an idea that I shall 
surpass myself this evening.” Now, the great actor, I 
must preliminarily explain, went through a tremendous 
amount of realistic effort in the part of Othello. It is a 
fact that in the last scene of the play, he would stand 
at the “wing” just before going on the stage, clenching 
his fists, gnashing his teeth ; and that he could be heard 
to mutter fearful imprecations against Desdemona, and 
savage assertions that he could not disbelieve that which 
he had been told by his faithful friend Iago. On the 
stage itself he ‘lived up ” to his part in a manner slightly 
inconvenient to those who acted with him: collaring 
some, buffeting others, and pinching poor Desdemona’s 
arms black and blue. Finally, he used, towards the 
close of the tragedy, to get into such a disorganised 
physical condition that he was all perspiration and 
foaming at the mouth; and presented a somewhat 
shocking spectacle. 

My brother duly occupied a seat in the front row 
of the dress-circle—I scarcely think that there were 
any stalls at the Princess’s in those days—and narrowly 
watched the performance from beginning to end. 
Then he went behind the scenes; and repaired to 
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Macready’s dressing-room. The great artist was being 
disrobed by his dresser, and was panting with excite- 
ment in an arm-chair. ‘‘ Well, Beast, what was it 
like? ’’ My brother told him that he had derived 
the highest gratification from the performance, and he 
had never seen him play Othello more superbly. He 
was magnificent in his speech to the Venetian Senate ; 
the jealousy scenes with Iago were splendid; the 
murder of Desdemona was superb, and he died inimit- 
ably. Macready’s face lighted up more and more as 
my brother answered seriafim his many queries. “ “Tis 
well, Beast ;” he observed at last; ‘’tis well, very well ; 
and now, what was my appearance—how did I look, 
Beast”? My brother cogitated for a moment, and 
then with perfect candour replied, ‘“ Like a 
sweep.” No irreconcilable quarrel followed this out- 
spoken expression of opinion. 

On another occasion Macready was to play Cardinal 
Wolsey in Llenry VIII.; and my brother was cast for 
the unimportant part of Cardinal Campeius. Macready 
always dressed Wolsey very sumptuously, and, bearing 
in mind the fact that, on the stage at least, Campeius 
or Campeggio, as a Prince of the Church, held equal 
rank with himself, he was most anxious that the Knvoy 
of the Pope should wear a dress consonant in splendour 
with his own; and, consequently, he asked my brother 
to come to him in his dressing-room before the curtain 
rose, in order that he—Macready—might be able to 
judge whether the Campeian canonicals were ex régle. 
But the famous actor reckoned without his host. That 
host was Mr. John Medex Maddox, a gentleman who 
I have before hinted had a frugal mind. Charles's 
cardinalitian panoply had been supplied from the ward- 
robe of the theatre, and with ultimately disastrous 
results. At a quarter to seven in the evening of the 
performance of Henry VIII., my brother made his 
way to Macready’s dressing-room. 
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The tragedian presented a gorgeous spectacle :— 
cassock of scarlet damask, cape of the same material, 
but of rose-coloured hue, point-lace petticoat, scarlet 
velvet hat and silken tassels, and an emerald ring on 
the forefinger of the left hand worn over the glove. 
As for my unfortunate relative, Mr. Smithers, the 
master tailor, had attired him in a red cassock of coarse 
serge, a cut paper petticoat, a cape of pink glazed calico, 
a pasteboard hat covered with red flannel, and an 
immense pair of white Berlin gloves dyed crimson. 
Macready cast one look at him, and with the observa- 
tion ‘‘ Mother Shipton, by |!” averted his head in 
horror and disgust. He went to America shortly after 
this; and on his return, at the first rehearsal which he 
held, espied my brother on the stage. He was seen 
first to bury his head in his hand and then to shut his 
eyes very tightly. After a while he turned his eyes, 
still shut, to the prompter, and said: ‘‘ Emden, is it 
gone?”’ Mr. Emden, the father of the well-known 
architect, and who was afterwards the partner of Robson 
in the lesseeship of the Olympic, replied: “‘ Who is 
gone, or what 1s gone, Mr. Macready?” “The 
Beast,’ replied Macready with a groan. He had, how- 
ever, soon afterwards to recognise the presence of my 
brother, who was playing a not unimportant part in the 
piece rehearsed, but the words with which he accom- 
panied a shake of the hand were peculiar. He said: 
“Qh Lord! How do you do P”’ 

With all this, Macready and Charles Kerrison got on 
generally very well together; and when Bulwer Lytton’s 
fichelieu was brought out, the creator of the title- 
part insisted that my brother should play the role of 
Frangois, in opposition to the wishes of Maddox, who 
was desirous that the character should be supported by 
a young lady. He was altogether an odd person, this 
William Charles Macready: high-minded, generous, 
just; but the slave, on the stage, of a simply 
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ungovernable temper. Homo duplex. There were two 
Macreadys. I never was able to persuade the late Sir 
Frederick and Lady Pollock, who knew the tragedian 
intimately in private life—who admired his genius and 
reverenced his unblemished character—that at rehearsal 
he could be a bully and a ribald, and use towards women 
as well as towards men language which a beggar in his 
drink would not use to his callet. I only remember, with 
the exception of my brother, two actors with whom he 
was on terms of even tolerable intimacy ; these favoured 
ones were John Cooper and John Ryder. 

Macready exulted in his histrionic triumphs; yet 
he seemed to hate and to be ashamed of his profession ; 
nor would he ever suffer his children to witness plays 
in which he himself performed. In private life, where 
I never met him, he is said to have been a courteous 
and polished gentleman, the beloved friend of Dickens, 
of Jerrold, of Forster, of Bulwer and of Maclise. 
It is curious likewise to recall that he was extremely 
popular with the subordinate employés of the theatre. 
One carpenter, I remember, he always “tipped” with 
a sovereign at the beginning of every season, saying: 
“Thomas Heaford, I am glad to see you; and you are 
an honest man”; and he would shake hands with Tom 
Heaford. It was only on the professional votaries of the 
sock and buskin that he poured the vials of his 
wrath. With Maddox he never openly quarrelled; 
and indeed, on one occasion that doughty little 
manager had the courage to rebuke him at rehearsal 
for the unseemly language which he had been 
using ; although he somewhat inconsistently concluded 
his remonstrance by saying: ‘It’s such a d——d bad 
example !” 

Macready was not a sayer of good things ; although 
upon occasion he could be droll; and he was truly comic 
in such parts as Doricourt in the Belle’s Stratagem and 
James of Scotland in the King of the Commons. One 
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certainly humorous remark he made to my brother 
when Sir Henry Taylor's splendid, but unactable, drama 
Philip von Artevelde was produced at the Princess's. 
Maddox spent what was then considered a very large 
sum of money on the production of this piece; and 
on the first night, in the famous market-place scene, 
where a riotous and famine-stricken mob were intro- 
duced, there were as many as a hundred and fifty 
“supers” on the stage. Sir Henry Taylor’s play was 
not precisely damned; but it fell dismally flat; and on 
the second night of its performance Maddox, always of 
a frugal mind, cut down the number of “supers’”’ to 
about forty. I forget what part my brother played ; 
but in the market-place scene, Macready had to lean on 
Charles’s shoulder; and as he did so, pointing towards 
the sadly diminished crowd, he whispered to him: 
“ Famine has done its work, Beast!” 

Towards the close of my stay at the Princess’s, 
Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris joined the com- 
pany; and their engagement was a brilliantly successful 
one. Connected with this engagement, I remember a 
somewhat ludicrous circumstance. Mathews, whom I 
had known from my childhood, was about to proceed 
on a provincial tour; and he wanted the parts in two 
or three comedies and farces copied. I did the work, 
but I had some difficulty in obtaining payment thereof ; 
however, I managed to screw the drachmas out of 
him by instalments; and when he went away, he left 
unpaid a balance of, I think, seven and sixpence. This 
was in 1547. More than twenty years afterwards 
Mathews called upon me in Clarges Street, Piccadilly, 
where I was then living, and asked me whether I 
would render him some trifling assistance on an occasion 
which was then imminent. <A publie dinner at Willis’s 
Rooms was about to be given him, prior to his departure 
for India; and, characteristically enough, he intended to 
take the chair himself and to propose his own health. 
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After that I was to take up the running and make the 
speech of the evening: dwelling, of course, in detail on 
the merits of an incomparable light comedian and 
excellent fellow. 

I scarcely remember how it came about that I 
pleasantly reminded him of that still outstanding 
balance of seven and sixpence. ‘“ For goodness’ 
sake,” he said, ‘“‘ put the seven and sixpence in your 
speech. Do put it in your speech; now, wont 
your The people will roar with Jaughter.” I pro- 
mised to do that which he asked me, and I made a 
passing allusion to the seven and sixpence; but the 
company did not roar with laughter; they were 
mainly composed of “ pros”; and from the extremity of 
the banqueting hall there were audible a few hisses ; 
which sibilation only confirmed me in the opinion 
which I, the son of an actress and the brother of an 
actor, have long since held, that ordinary “ pros”’ are 
about the most conceited of mankind. In mention- 
ing that seven and sixpence I had evidently trodden on 
the corns of the Second Grave-digger, or of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, or ‘‘ Charles his friend.” 

I can say that there are not many playgoers who 
can remember Charles Mathews in a practically serious 
character ; yet such a character I saw him assume under 
the Maddox management. It had occurred to some 
French playwright to dramatise Richardson’s ponderous 
and pathetic drama of Clarissa Harlowe. The drama 
achieved a considerable success in Paris; and Maddox 
had it forthwith translated into English by the “stock ” 
or hack-author at the Princess’s, a Mr. Reynoldson. I 
copied out the parts and helped to paint the scenery. 
John Ryder played the “heavy father,” and wonderful 
to relate, Charles Mathews played Lovelace. Clarissa 
Harlowe was the reverse of successful. The Mr. Rey- 
noldson whom I have’ just mentioned was a gentleman 
of considerable talent, who in his youth had known 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He was for some time on 
the stage, and was noted as the original Mr. Pickwick 
in the version of Dickens’s novel brought out at the 
Strand Theatre during the management of Mr. W. J. 
Hammond. There was a tradition at the Princess’s 
that Maddox was in the habit of locking up Mr. Rey- 
noldson in an upper room in the theatre; leaving him 
a sufficiency of cold meat and bread and alcoholic 
stimulants, and not releasing him until he had finished 
translating the appointed drama or farce: thus practic- 
ally carrying out the aspirations of the Parisian 
bookseller of the last century, who was wont to remark 
that if he could only keep Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Diderot under lock and key, in a garret, without any 
money and without their pantaloons, they would write 
him the sweetest little books imaginable, by means of 
which he would realise as sweet a little fortune. As, 
however, I shared during many months Mr. Reynold- 
son’s apartment, and in the intervals of my work in the 
painting-room often helped him in translating, I am 
able to declare that the lock-and-key story was a base- 
less myth. On the other hand, I am afraid that the 
poor stock-author did not get more than three pounds 
a week. 

One word more touching translations. Reynoldson 
was away ill; and one morning Maddox gave me a 
French vaudeville called Une Chambre a deux Lites, 
and bade me render it into English. In the course of 
a couple of days my work was finished, and was 
submitted to Mr. Compton, who was then our low 
comedian ; but he failed to see any fun in the farce. 
Not long afterwards the immortal drollery of Bor and 
Cox was produced at the Lyceum; the two male 
characters being played by Harley and J. B. Buckstone ; 
and Box and Cox was only an adaptation of Une Chambre 
a deux Ints, with portions of another French farce 
grafted on to it. It is necessary to accentuate this fact, 
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as there was producéd at the Haymarket, some years 
previous to 1847, a piece called Zhe Double-bedded Room, 
in which the part of an irascible old gentleman was 
played, with consummate ability, by William Farren 
the elder. The adaptor of the screaming little piece 
at the Lyceum was Mr. Thomas Madison Morton, who, 
as IL have said before, died a Brother of the Charter- 
house. When he passed away most of the newspapers 
spoke of him as the “author” of Boa and Coz. 

I left the Princess’s soon after the production of 
the Christmas pantomime, on which I had worked most 
assiduously not only in helping to paint the scenery, 
but in assisting to model the masks and other “ pro- 
perties.” IL left on the most cordial terms with 
Maddox, who, I daresay, had I asked him, would have 
raised my ridiculously small salary; but there was 
growing up within me a conviction that I was not des- 
tined to excel as a scenic artist. In architecture I was 
fairly proficient ; but I had no kind of taste for land- 
scape painting; and I suffered from what was practically 
a kind of colour-blindness, insomuch that I could not 
be prevented from mixing black with almost every 
pigment on my palette; even now no ink 1s sable 
enough for me; and at the Princess’s I used to be 
known in the painting-room as “the gentleman in 
black.” 

When I went away from Maddox, William Beverly 
also left the Princess's, to take service under the banner 
of Vestris and Charles Mathews, at the Lyceum; and I 
served the great scene-painter, as an assistant, for a few 
weeks, at a salary of thirty shillings a week, helping in 
the scenery for one of Planché’s extravaganzas. Then 
my old friend Wilson, who had been second scene- 
painter at the Princess’s, had undertaken a commission 
to paint a panorama of the city of Mexico; and, in this 
panorama, I executed all the figures. I little dreamt, 
while painting caéaljeros in coach-wheel hats, serapes 
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and seforas in black ridosos, that I was destined, sixteen 
years afterwards, to sojourn in Mexico City, and to 
wear a coach-wheel hat and a striped blanket, myself. 
Wilson, however, could not afford to pay me any very 
considerable sum for the slight help I rendered him. I 
painted a couple of scenes, a drawing-room, and a 
cottage for the Standard Theatre, in Shoreditch, and 
then I bade a reluctant, but definitive, adieu to scene- 
painting. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


FACING THE WORLD. 


Albert Smith—Shirley Brooks—The Misses Walkinshaw—Angus Bethuno 
Reach—Macready the Victim of a Mistake —The Café de ?Euope and its 
Patrons—Mr. Jabez Hogg—The “Process” Idea—The Bioughs—On the 
Staff of the Man in the Moon—Louis Haghe and Birket Foster—Georgo 
Cruikshank— Watts Phillipsp—Penny Dreadfuls—Edward Lloyd—Saville 
Faucit. 

I was now nineteen years of age, and desperately poor. 

My mother had returned to her old quarters at Brighton. 

I was too proud to ask for help from anybody ; although 

my good and kind cousins, Elise and Sara, insisted on 

sending me weekly parcels of groceries and so forth ; 
but for many months such a thing as dinner was more 

conspicuous by its absence than by its presence. I 

had accumulated a rather large collection of pen-and-ink 

drawings, mainly of a would-be comic character; and 
one day, when I had reached, as I thought, the 
extremity of indigence, I happened to meet, in the 

Strand, an old friend of our family, Mr. Charles 

Dance, a popular dramatic author. I asked him if he 

knew any publisher who wanted caricatures to illustrate 

hight literature; and he told me that there had been 
recently published a monthly periodical of a facetious 
kind, called Zhe Man in the Moon, which was edited by 

Albert Smith and Angus B. Reach. I cannot at this 

time recollect whether Charles Dance sent me at once 

with a letter of introduction to Albert Smith, or 
whether he introduced me to Shirley Brooks, who gave 
me the letter in question ; but, at all events, I know 
that one forenoon I found myself in the studio— 

Albert’s studio-study—in a house which he occupied in 

conjunction with his brother Arthur, in Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road. 
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Albert Smith was then scarcely thirty; but he had 
been so prolific a writer, he had so swiftly obtained 
Metropolitan, if not European, celebrity, that he seemed 
to me to be at least fifty. He has been dead thirty-four 
years, but I can recall him, as a sturdy-looking, broad- 
shouldered, short-necked man, with grey eyes, and 
flowing locks of hght brown, and large side-whiskers ; 
Jater in life he wore a beard; and, on the whole, he 
bore a most striking resemblance to Mr. Comyns Carr. 
His voice was a high treble; his study was like a 
curiosity shop; although the “ curios” were not highly 
remarkable from the standpoint of high art, and were 
not very antique. Littered about the room, which was 
on the ground floor, were piles of French novels, in 
yellow paper covers, dolls, caricatures, toys of every 
conceivable kind, a débardeuse silk shirt, crimson 
sash, and velvet trousers, the white linen raiment 
of a Pierrot, cakes of soap from Vienna, made in the 
similitude of fruit, iron jewellery from Berlin of the 
historic “Ich gab Gold fiir Hisen” pattern, miniature 
Swiss chalets, porcelain and meerschaum pipes— 
although Albert was no smoker—and the model of a 
French dalygeuce. 

The owner of this queer assemblage of odds and 
ends was clad in a blue blouse. Albert had been 
educated for the medical profession, and a fellow- 
student of his, in Paris, was, I believe, my gallant and 
esteemed friend, General Sir Henry de Bathe. I have 
a suspicion that the author of ‘Mr. Ledbury and his 
Friend Jack Johnson,” had not entirely abandoned 
professional practice when I called on him in Percy 
Street; for there was a large brass plate, with his 
name on it, at the street door; and the back study, 
which exhibited signs of the apparatus of a surgeon 
dentist, was possibly used as a consulting room, if any 
patients cared to visit Albert, in order to consult him. 

He was one of the kindest and cheeriest of mankind, 
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and reminded me that he had seen me when I was a 
mere boy; when he was bringing out, in conjunc- 
tion with Charles Kenney, at the Princess’s, a 
burlesque called Cherry and Fairstar, Cherry being 
played by Mrs. H. P. Grattan, who wore, I remember, 
a tunic, made of some extraordinary fabric, into 
which spun-glass entered largely. It was supplied, I 
believe, by a then well-known firm of drapers, Messrs. 
Sewell and Cross, of Compton Street, Soho, and cost, it 
was said, three guineas a yard. ‘The work-women in 
the wardrobe complained, however, that the exceptional 
fabric was apt to cut their fingers. Albert at once 
commissioned me to make some comic drawings on 
wood for the AZan 1a the Moon, to the literary portion of 
which he, Angus Reach, Shirley Brooks, and Charles 
Kenney were the most constant contributors. 

The Man in the Moon was at daggers drawn with 
Punch, or, rather, with Mark Lemon and Douglas 
Jerrold; and Shirley Brooks, destined in after years to 
be the editor of the drollest and the wholesomest 
periodical that has ever been published in England, 
penned in the zr Luni a scathing satire, in rhyme, 
called “Our Flight with Punch,’ in which, while 
ample justice was done to the writings of Thackeray 
and Gilbert i Beckett, abuse was unmercifully showered 
on Jerrold, with whom Albert himself, one of the 
earliest contributors to Puxch, had had some bitter per- 
sonal quarrel. What Brooks’s grievance was against 
the sage of Fleet Street I am unable to remember ; but 
I know that at the time in question he hated the author 
of “ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures” most cordially. 

Charles Shirley Brooks was in all respects a re- 
markable man. When I first knew him he was 
thirty-two years of age, and eminently handsome. He 
was the son of an architect of repute, who, among 
other works, designed the London Institution, in 
Finsbury Circus. He was trained for the law; but 
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abandoned legal studies to become a dramatist and 
extravaganza writer, an essayist, and a humorous poet. 
His standby, however, was journalism; and in this 
kind he wrote for some time the Parliamentary sum- 
mary for the Morning Chronicle. Whether he was mar- 
ried in 1847 I am not quite sure; but the lady whom 
he did espouse, and whom, in later years, I had the 
honour to know very well, was one of two sisters named 
Walkinshaw, who, from the difference between their 
respective complexions, were known in society as 
“Night” and “Morning” :—the sodriguets being 
obviously borrowed from the title of Bulwer Lytton’s 
then just published romance. I had seen the Misses 
Walkinshaw while I was drawing from the “round,” 
in Mr. Carl Schiller’s studio; and that artist painted 
the miniatures of both young ladies. The future 
Mrs. Shirley Brooks was a brunette, and, consequently, 
“Night.” 

Albert not only gave me at once remunerative work 
as a comic draughtsman, but sent me with a letter to 
his co-editor, Angus Bethune Reach, an author and 
journalist, to whose brilliant talents not half enough 
justice has been done by a cruelly forgetful generation. 
He was a perfervid Highlander, born at Inverness, and 
the son of a Writer to the Signet. When I first knew 
him he was not more than six-and-twenty. He, too, 
had a standby, being a shorthand-writer, also for the 
Morning Chronicle, in the gallery of the House of 
Commons. Shirley afterwards went to Southern 
Russia, as Angus Reach did to the South of France, 
to write letters supplementing those of Henry 
Mayhew in the Chronicle on “ London Labour and 
the London Poor.” Angus Reach was one of the 
most laborious and most prolific writers I have 
ever met with. It was no uncommon thing with 
him to work sixteen hours a day. Over and over, 
during the Session, have I dined with him at half-past 
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two in his rooms in Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; 
and punctually at a quarter to four he would go to the 
House to slave at reporting and transcribing his notes 
until perhaps two in the morning; but he was at 
his desk again on the morrow at nine, and did not rise 
therefrom until dinner-time. He wrote innumerable 
short stories for the magazines, and essays, comic 
handbooks, and comic “copy” for the Alan in the Moon. 
He produced a capital sensational novel called ‘‘ Clement 
Lorimer; or, The Book with the Iron Clasps,” 
a romance, unless I am mistaken, of which Dion 
Boucicault preserved a lively remembrance when he 
wrote his drama of Zhe Flying Scud. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous pressure of the 
work which he did, Angus Reach would find time to 
enjoy himself, as literary men about town did at that 
period ; and was to be found behind the scenes, or in 
front of the playhouses, or at supper and singing- 
rooms, or at the nightly gatherings of a hostelry in the 
Haymarket, called The Café de lHurope. This café 
was kept by a very worthy gentleman, whose name, I 
think, was Hemming, who had been for some years 
an actor of considerable standing at the Haymarket, 
and owed his conversion into a Boniface to a somewhat 
strange mischance. Macready, in one of his engage- 
ments at the Haymarket, was playing Shylock, and the 
part of Tubal was assigned to a Mr. Gough. Now, the 
dress of Tubal, as a Jew of Venice, was precisely similar 
in pattern, if not in texture, to that of Shylock. It 
was, In a sumptuary sense, a case of Cardinal Wolsey 
and Cardinal Campeius over again. Hemming, being 
at the foot of the staircase leading to the dressing- 
room, descried, as he thought, his friend Gough, attired 
as Tubal, slowly ascending the stairs. Forthwith he 
proceeded to indulge in the lively form of practical 
joking known as “ballooning”; that is to say, he 
placed his two hands on Tubal’s hips, and, carrying 
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him off his feet, violently propelled him MpStArte to 
the landing. 

Arrived there, the supposed Tubal turned round 
to reveal, to the horror-stricken Hemming, the coun- 
tenance, empurpled with fiercest wrath, of William 
Charles Macready. “I am sure I beg your pardon, 
sir,’ stammered the actor; “but I took you for 
Mr. ria “He took me for Mr. Gough—for 
Mr. Gough!” ve-echoed the outraged tragedian, casting 
his eyes upwards, as though invoking the interposition 
of the Avenging Sprite. Hemming was discharged ; 
but his friends rallied round him and enabled him 
to set up in business as landlord of the Café de 
Europe. In the coffee-room thereof used to gather 
night after night many of the wits and good fellows 
of the period, histrionic, artistic, literary, and legal. 
There one met Horace Mayhew and Percival Leigh, 
of Punch ; Boucicault; Harry Baylis—the Hal Baylis 
who drives the “ Wain of Life” in Thomas Hood’s 
“Ode on a Distant Prospect of Clapham Academy.” 
There was also a Mr. Frederick Mahomet, or Mahomed, 
the son of a truly worthy Kast Indian, whom I remem- 
ber in my earliest childhood as a proprictor of some 
baths at Bnghton, associated with which was a 
shampooing department, which apparently benefited 
the proprietor’s clients to so great an extent that the 
vestibule of the establishment was hung with the 
crutches of former martyrs to rheumatism, sciatica, and 
lumbago, Mahomed’s vigorous and scientific shampooing 
having restored them to health. 

The shampvoer was, I think, an eccentric; and, in 
bis moments of unbending, used to sing to some 
Oriental tune, swaying his body to and fro meanwhile, 
au song of which 1 can only remember the first line, 
and the refrain— 


“The ducks and the geeso have all come over, 
Sakerdeen Mahomed, Sakerdeen Mahomed !” 
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Whence the ducks and geese had come, and whether 
they had emigrated for the purpose of being shampooed 
by the excellent Sakerdeen Mahomed, I have no 
means of ascertaining. Another gentleman, who had 
something to do with Mordan’s gold pencils, was also 
a frequenter of the Café de l Europe; where, tvo, might 
be seen almost every night a tall, elderly gentleman, 
whose polished and stately manners always used to put 
me in mind of Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison. 
He had had a curious career. He was a Scottish 
baronet of ancient descent, and had succeeded to the 
title in youth; but the widow of a pre-deceased brother 
having given birth to a son and heir, he was un- 
baroneted. His nephew, however, died, and the tall 
old gentleman once more became a Bart. 

The Man in the Moon was financed by Messrs. 
Ingram and Cooke, the proprietors of the J//ustrated 
London News; and the office of the little periodical, 
which Albert and Angus edited, was in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street; the cashier being a Mr. Jabez Hogg, 
afterwards to be known and celebrated as Jabez 
Hogg, M.R.CS., Fellow of the Royal Microscopic 
Society—of which he was first president—consulting 
surgeon to several hospitals, and Fellow of a host 
of scientific societies. When [ first had the advantage 
to know him he had brought out a manual of photo- 
graphy. This drew him into close contact with Herbert 
Ingram, the founder of the great illustrated paper, who 
had early conceived the idea that photography could be 
utilised in connection with illustrated journalism. Mr. 
Ingram’s watch, in this regard, only went a little too 
fast. He died before the introduction into pictorial 
journalism of those sooty, smoky, and blurred ‘“ pro- 
cesses ” with which the illustrated press, high and low, 
is now afflicted. 

There was also engaged, in the commercial depart- 
ment of the I//ustrated News itself, a gentleman by the 
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name of Barnabas Brough, who had four brightly clever 
sons and two as clever daughters. It is only of two 
of the sons that I mtend at present to speak. These 
were Robert Barnabas and William. Mr. Brough, 
senior, had been in business at Liverpool; and in that 
mighty city Robert and, I think, William, had tried 
their ’prentice hands in comic journalism, in a little 
paper called Zhe Liverpool Lion. Summoned by their 
sire to the Metropolis, Robert became a contributor, 
both literary and artistic, to the Man ia the Moon; 
while the two brothers Brough very soon obtained 
celebrity as joint-authors of burlesques at the Hay- 
market ‘Theatre. Robert married Miss Elizabeth 
Romer, the daughter of a well-known watchmaker in 
Liverpool, a kinsman of the famous English prima donna 
Miss Romer, and of Frank Romer, a professor of music, 
whose son, after taking the great prize of a Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge, is now an English judge, 
universally respected for his learning, and as widely 
esteemed for the amiability of his character. 

It was not only on the Mana in the Moon that 
Albert Smith gave me employment; he was con- 
tinually bringing out little shilling illustrated books 
of waggeries—Natural Histories of “the Gent,” the 
‘Medical Student,” “The Ballet Girl,” ‘ Physiologies 
of Evening Parties,” ‘ Pottles of Strawberries,” 
“ Wassail Bowls,” ‘ Bowls of Punch,” and so forth, 
most, if not all, of which were published by Mr. David 
Bogue, of Fleet Street, hard by the Church of St. Bride, 
and over against the publishing office of Punch. The 
artistic staff of the Man in the Moon numbered, in 
addition to your humble servant, a prolific draughtsman 
by the name of Archibald Henning, of whom I shall 
have something more to say anon, and Mr. H. G. Hine, 
the drollest of draughtsmen, and one of the earliest 
of the Punch artists. He had already attained some 
degree of reputation as an artist in water-colours, 
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and was known among connoisseurs as the executant 
of a most subtle work in aquarelle, called “ London 
in a Fog.” 

Few, however, of those who knew him suspected 
that, in after years, he was to be one of the most 
conspicuous members of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. Strange indeed is the genesis 
of some of the water-colour artists whom I have 
known in my time. Louis Haghe, who was originally 
a scene-painter, and lost his right hand by the 
desperately rapid running-down of the cord of a 
windlass in the painting-room, I remember as a 
partner in the firm of Day and Haghe, chromo-litho- 
graphic artist engravers, and printers, in Gate Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; while Birket Foster, another 
famous water-colourist, worked for a long time as a 
draughtsman on wood for Ebenezer Landells, the 
engraver, and for Henry and James Vizetelly, whose 
offices were at Peterborough Court, Fleet Street, on 
part of the site of the existing palatial bureaux of the 
Daily Telegraph. The future renowned portrayer of 
English river sylvan scenery drew at least one comic 
cartoon for Punch. This was the travesty of George 
Cruikshank’s etching of “Jack Sheppard carving his 
Name on the Beam” ; Punch’s “ Jack” being Lord John 
Russell, when Prime Minister. 

To one of the little shilling books, “A Bowl of 
Punch,” I was called upon by Albert to contribute 
illustrations. He had translated Biirger’s ‘“ Ballad of 
Lenore” ; and the margins of the pages were, I will not 
say adorned, but illustrated, with tiny woodcut-vignettes 
from my pencil. They were mainly sentimental; and 
some of them, as befitted the ballad, were ghastly; the 
inspiration for the last-named being derived from the 
sumptuous outline illustrations to Birger, drawn by the 
renowned Moritz Retsch, the creator of the outlines 
illustrating Goethe’s “Faust.” the “Fight with the 
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Dragon,” and of the “ Pfarrer’s Tochter von Tauben- 
heim.” My drawing these thumbnail-vignettes led to 
my being introduced, first to Mr. Bogue, the publisher, 
and subsequently to the Brothers Vizetelly, ~who 
engraved my drawings on the blocks. 

At Mr. Bogue’s I often met dear old George 
Cruikshank, to whom, as a boy, I had gone with a 
portfolio full of pen-and-ink drawings, when he resided 
in Amwell Street, Pentonville. I remember that he 
gave me very good advice, counselling me to take 
the earliest opportunity to begin the study of artistic 
anatomy; for that, he said, “ will set you all right with 
your pelvis; and what are you, and what can you do, 
if your pelvis is wrong?’ I was so ignorant at the 
time that I obscurely imagined that the pelvis was a 
convertible term for the stomach-ache; but in process 
of time, when I began to work in Carl Schiller’s 
studio, I found out all about the pelvis, and remained 
a diligent student of artistic anatomy until my eyes 
refused to serve me, graphically, any longer. George— 
if L may be allowed to use an Americanism which has 
almost become an English expression—had pelvis on 
the brain. Many years afterwards I enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Watts Phillips the dramatist, 
whose plays, notably, the powerful drama of The Dead 
Heart, should have brought him a large fortune; but, 
as a matter of fact, 1t barely brought him food and 
shelter. Watts Phillips, who was a most facile draughts- 
man and pictorial humourist, had been an articled pupil 
of George Cruikshank; and it used to amuse me ex- 
ceedingly when he told me that George was perpetually 
enjoining him to ‘take care of his pelvis,” without 
which, artistically, no success could be attained. In 
this respect I am afraid George must be regarded in the 
light of a guide-post. He set you in the right direc- 
tion, but he did not travel thither himself; and his 
figures exhibit few signs of anatomical proficiency; yet 
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did my friend William Romer, the brother of Mrs. 
R. B. Brough, and who was a student of the Royal 
Academy, tell me that he has often seen George Cruik- 
shank, when he must have been more than seventy 
years of age, sedulously drawing in the Life School at 
Burlington House, during the time when Charles 
Landseer, R.A., was Keeper. More than half a century 
before he had been a pupil at the Royal Academy 
at Somerset House, under the Keepership of Henry 
Fuseli. 

I need scarcely observe that I required something 
more than the sum which I earned by the little drawings 
JT made for the Man in the Moon and for Mr. Bogue, 
to keep body and soul together. There was a Mr. 
Fitz-James, an actor of some note, who, during the 
railway mania, had turned outside broker—‘“ stag ” was 
the less complimentary term applied, in 1345, to the 
financial Bohemian who hung about Capel Court—and 
had made a good deal of money; but ce gui vient par lu 
flute s’en va par le tambour ; and Mr. Fitz-James returned 
to the stage. I knew him well, and he gave me a 
letter to one Mr. Calvert, a wood-engraver, who lived 
“over the water,’ in the Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
Mr. Calvert was not by any means a high-art xylographer; 
he was, indeed, exclusively employed in preparing the 
blocks for the illustration of a number of cheap, and it 
must be admitted, vulgar weekly publications—promin- 
ent among which was a large sheet called the Penny Sun- 
day Times; and he also furnished the illustrations to a 
large number of novels published in weekly numbers, to 
which was given the generic title of “ Penny Dreadfuls.” 
He himself employed the draughtsmen, who drew on the 
blocks the design which he engraved, or rather chopped ; 
and he was glad to have my assistance, because I 
had been so long in a theatre that I had an extensive 
knowledge of costumes of almost every country and 
almost every period. So he set me to work at once; 
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and I used to spend from three to four hours every 
morning at his studio in the Belvedere Road. He was 
an odd fish; he would work desperately hard until 
dinner time, which was at one p.m.; but after that 
repast he would not do another stroke of work; and for 
the remainder of the afternoon and evening he devoted 
himself to recreation—chiefly, I should say, to skittles. 

I should add that the Penny Suaday Times and 
the “Penny Dreadfuls”’ were the property of a Mr. 
Edward Lloyd—afterwards to be very well-known as 
the founder and proprietor of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper 
—who, towards the close of his life, was elected by 
the Political Committee of the Reform Club a member 
of that distinguished body. Murders were the topics 
which I generally treated in the Penny Sunday Times ; 
und when there was a lack of assassinations, one had to 
fall back upon such topics as child-stealing, incendiarism, 
burglary under arms, and the infliction of the knout on 
Russian princesses. The titles of the ‘“ Penny Dread- 
fuls,’ with one exception, I forget; but there were 
scores of them. The one which I recollect was a 
romance of the days of Hdward IV., and it bore 
the attractive title of “The Heads of the Headless.” 
The author of this marrow-freezing fiction was an old 
gentleman named Saville Faucit, who had been, I 
fancy, an actor and a playwright, and who was the 
father of the delightful actress, Miss Helen Faucit, 
now Lady Martin. Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Calvert, 
and I got on very well on the whole for several 
months; although, on one occasion, the proprietor 
of the “Penny Dreadfuls” sent me a mild letter 
of remonstrance, begging me to put a little more 
vigour into my drawings on wood. “The eyes,” 
he wrote, “must be larger; and there must be more 
blood—much more blood ! ” 

Calvert had only one assistant as a wood en- 
graver; this was an aged practitioner, by the name of 
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Armstrong, a person whom [ shall always remember, 
and who was, to me, singularly interesting, inasmuch as 
he had been a pupil of Thomas Bewick, the father of 
modern English wood-engravings. He had a delightful 
store of stories to tell me about Bewick himself, about 
his pupils, Harvey and Landells, and uuke Clennell; and 
he could remember when John Gilbert, then quite a 
lad, had begun to make drawings on wood, and would 
accept so small a sum as half a guinea for an initial 
letter. A good many outside draughtsmen were em- 
ployed by Calvert ; and among them was Robert Cruik- 
shank, the brother of the famous George. ‘here was 
also an artist, whose name I forget, who, in the days of 
the “ Annuals,” and “ Amulets,” and “ Keepsakes,” and 
“ Offerings,” and “ Forget-Me-Nots,” and other sump- 
tuously illustrated gift-books, had been employed to 
make the pencil-drawings for the line-engravers to work 
from. More delicate pencilling than his I have rarely 
beheld ; but it was lamentable to see his beautiful cross- 
hatching ruthlessly slashed by Calvert’s graver and 
shading tools; while poor old Mr. Armstrong, who in 
his day had executed work of the highest kind, was fain 
to be also a ‘“‘scauper” and a slasher, because the 
engraver could not afford to pay him a sufficient sum 
for really artistic work. 
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GETTING ON. 


The Poct Bunn’s “Word with Punch’?—My Collecting Crazes—A_ possible 
Final Cause —Leaining to Etch--First Appearance in Print—Anti- French 
Feeling in London and the Production of Monte Cristo at Drury Lane— 
Appointed Editor of Chat—Sworn a Special Constable—Grisi’s Mistake in 
the National Anthem —Scdition and Loyalty at the Opera. 


I cor rather tired of “ Penny Dreadfuls” about the 
beginning of 1848. A firm of engravers in Paternoster 
Row, by the name of Nicholls, gave me a remunerative 
commission for a series of reduced copies of Kaulbach’s 
charming illustrations of ‘“‘ Reynard the Fox”; while 
for Ebenezer Landells, also a well-known wood engraver, 
J drew the illustrations to Alfred Bunn’s “ Word with 
Punch.” 'To Landells belongs the credit of being the 
founder of the first illustrated newspaper specially 
intended for the edification of the fair sex. This was 
The Lady's Newspaper, for which I made many drawings ; 

and J should say that the famiarity which I was 
obliged to acquire with regard to frills, flounces, and 
farbclows: together with my experience as a periodical 
stocktaker im the wardrobes of the Princess’s Theatre, 
gave me that taste for collecting fashions and fashion- 
books, which has been one of my many literary crazes. 
Among the others are a persistent and fierce desire 
of getting together everything graphic or plastic 
relating to Napoleon the Great and the Duke of 
Wellington. Next in intensity I note the craze of 
collecting cookery books: that penchant I ascribe to 
having been, as I have before pointed out, practically 
taught to cook when I was a boy. An almost equally 
active propensity to gather up various editions of 
“The State Trials,” “ The Newgate Calendar,” “The 
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Malefactor’s Register,” “The Causes Célébres,” and 
any odd volumes of the “Old Bailey Sessions Papers ” 
that I can come across, I cannot easily account for. 
But everything has its final cause. The final cause 
of bread is to be eaten; of a so-called impregnable 
fortress, to be taken; of a burglar-proof safe, to be 
forced open by burglars. Perhaps the final cause of 
my collecting criminal literature will be that I shall 
be hanged. 

I still yearned for that regular employment which, 
although at a ridiculously small salary, I had enjoyed 
at the Princess’s. Taking the good weeks with the 
bad ones, I could earn, when I was about nincteen, 
some thirty-five shillings a week ; but there were weeks 
when I did not earn more than ten or twelve shillings. 
I always lived in a garret, first in Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, next in Carlisle Street, Soho, and 
then in Poland Street, Oxford Street. In the last-named 
thoroughfare lived a copper-plate engraver, in whose 
shop window there was a very beautiful working model 
of a copper-plate printing press. I can see the wheel, 
the roller, the blanket, and the tiny copper-plate now. 
I could already draw minutely, if not symmetrically, in 
pen and ink, and I resolved to teach myself to etch. 

I dined for a week on bread and cheese—sometimes 
on the bread without the cheese—and I purchased 
Fielding’s “ Art of Engraving,” which cost me, I think, 
fifteen shillings. ‘Then I bought a good-sized plate and 
a set of etching tools; and after three or four dismal 
failures, I managed to “lay the ground” of and “smoke” 
my plate. A carpenter made me a large square frame 
over which I stretched a sheet of silver paper, and 
which I attached by means of a string to the window 
bolt; and then I worked with a will, covering the 
plate with various designs executed with more or less 
elaborate cross-hatching. I shall never forget the 
childish delight which I experienced when I saw the 
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laborious work of my etching needle shining in a 
glorious golden net-work through the sable varnish 
of the “ground.” I had carefully read and re-read 
Fielding’s directions for using the aquafortis, pouring 
it off, and “stopping out”; but I felt nervous on the 
subject, and consulting the tradesman from whom I 
had purchased the plate, I went, by his advice, to a 
practical pictorial engraver who lived in a court off 
Drury Lane. 

There was not the slightest pride about him, for I 
found him in his shirt-sleeves in a room full of squalling 
children, with a short pipe in his mouth and a pot 
of half-and-half by his side. He agreed to “bite 
in” my plate for me for seven and sixpence, and 
to have it ready for me in a couple of days. I paid 
down in advance half the stipulated sum; but when 
at the appointed time I returned to the court off 
Drury Lane, I found, to my horror, that the engraver 
who had no pride about him had treated my poor 
needle-work as ruthlessly as Calvert used to treat the 
delicately drawn blocks submitted to him. My delicate 
cross-hatching had been bitten into by splodges of 
black, and in some instances unsightly holes had been 
burnt in the copper. Obviously he had used too strong 
an acid, or he had allowed the aquafortis to remain 
too long on the plate. At all events, the disaster put 
me for a certain time altogether out of conceit with 
etching, and even with drawing. 

How it occurred to me, I declare that I am wholly 
unable to remember, but it must have been very shortly 
after the catastrophe of the copper-plate, that I made 
up my mind that I would try and write something 
for the periodical press. I had already made one 
appearance in print—that had been in the winter of 
1845, when I sent a short story called “Chew Loo 
Kwang; or, The Stags of Pekin,” to the dear old 
Family Herald. \t was an apologue burlesquing the 
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railway mania and the exploits of one George Hudson, 
then known as the Railway King. The story was, to 
my great astonishment and delight, inserted in the 
Family Herald; but I was so raw—so ‘‘ green” I may 
say—at the time, that I never asked to be paid for 
it; and when at Christmas time I sent in another 
story which was called ‘ Barnard Braddlescrogs,” and 
which I know was a shameless imitation of Dickens’s 
“ Christmas Carol,” the little contribution was neither 
published nor returned to me. Once more I was so 
verdant that I did not ask to have my manuscript 
returned. Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other. I was further discouraged by 
the reception accorded to my finest literary effort by 
my mother’s friends at Brighton. A reverend gentle- 
man, whose name I am happy to have forgotten, 
pointed out that there were several unjustifiable 
divorces between my nominative and accusative cases 
—as if I ever knew anything about the nominative 
or accusative cases !—and an authoress, then somewhat 
popular, Miss Louisa Stewart Costello, opined that 
in attempting authorship I had entirely mistaken 
my vocation. Her brother, however, Dudley Costello, 
who had been a captain in the army, and was well 
known as a magazine writer, bade me be of good heart ; 
but for the time I lost that heart, and between 1845 
and 1848 I wrote nothing for publication. 

In February of the year just mentioned, there broke 
out that revolution in France which, after three days 
carnage, hurled Louis Philippe from his throne and 
drove that politic monarch and his family into exile. 
I scarcely think that the oddly-assorted gathering of 
politicians who formed the Provisional Government 
after the Republic was proclaimed, were unanimous 
in desiring the abolition of the monarchy. Ledru 
Rollin and Armand Marrast may have been sincere 
Republicans; but I apprehend that Lamartine the poet, 
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and Arago the astronomer, and Odilon Barrot and 
Crémieux were more speculative than militant demo< 
erats. At all events, the revolution of February had 
to run its appointed course; to be succeeded after four 
years plundering and blundering by the unscrupulous, 
but on the whole salutary, despotism of the Second 
Empire. 

One of the earliest results of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity in France, was the violent expulsion there- 
from of a layge number of English workmen who had 
been employed in French factories. This excited a suffi- 
ciently bad feeling in this country against France; and 
the feeling was further embittered by the arrival in 
England of the company of the Parisian Théatre His- 
torique, who, under the management of M. Hostein, 
proposed to give at the National Theatre, Drury Lane, 
Alexandre Dumas’s interminable drama of Monte Cristo. 
When I say interminable I speak relatively ; but the 
bulky drama in question did extend over at least two 
nights. Theatrical, literary, and journalistic London 
was forthwith split up into two camps. There were 
the Gallicans and the anti-Gallicans: one faction 
insisting that M. Hostein and his ¢roupe should 
be received with cordial hospitality; the other vehe- 
mently protesting against “‘a pack of foreigners ” being 
allowed to usurp the boards of old Drury. 

On the first night of Monte Cristo something 
like an “O.P.” riot took place. I was in it, on the 
anti-Gallican side. I was a pugnacious youth with 
a great capacity for quarrelling and getting my head 
punched ; and I think that on the evening in question 
I emerged from the auditorium of Drury Lané with 
my clothes torn half off my back, my hat crushed 
into a pulp, and my visage decorated with at least one 
black eye, most assuredly not of a lovely appearance. 
The turbulent pittites hooted the French actors, threw 
potatoes and cabbage stumps from the adjacent market 
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on to the stage, and even pelted with analogous missiles 
Albert Smith and a strong party of Gallicans who were 
seated in the front row of the dress-circle. So violent, 
indeed, was the partisanship displayed on the occasion, 
that it led to a temporary rupture between kind old 
Albert Smith and myself. Charles Mathews the come- 
dian, and Beverly the scene-painter, were also strong 
Gallophobes. The performance of Afonte Cristo at old 
Drury was swiftly discontinued; but the triumph of 
John Bullism did not put me into the way of repairing 
my damaged apparel or procurmg a new hat. 
Something, however, I felt must be done, under the 
circumstances ; so I wrote a poem in the “Tom In- 
goldsby ”’ metre, and called it “The Battle of Monte 
Cristo.” This lucubration I forthwith took to the office 
of Chat, a little halfpenny weekly paper published at 
304, Strand, the west corner of Holywell Street: 
—premises which are at present occupied by the shop 
of a well-known bookseller. There was no editorial 
sanctum at the Chat office; and the proprietor, Mr. 
Frederick Marriott, was sitting behind the counter 
by the side of the editor, Mr. Thomas Littleton Holt; 
while the publisher, whose name I subsequently found 
was Wilks, discreetly occupied a stool at a high desk 
in the background. Mr. Marriott very civilly read 
my poem, giving at the same time, from the till, 
change for a shilling to a small boy who had come to 
buy four copies of Chat. Then he handed the verses 
to the editor, Mr. Holt, a middle-aged gentleman, with 
very bushy whiskers, and—a rarity in those days— 
moustaches. Mr. Holt wagged his head approvingly ; 
and Mr. Marriott informed me that he should be very 
glad to publish my poem; and he handed me a 
sovereign, saying that there was no need for me to 
have a proof of it, as the editor could touch it up and 
make it, if it was thought desirable, a “little spicier.” 
The publication of “The Battle of Monte Cristo” 
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led to my contributing every week short articles, 
would-be humorous poems, and comic paragraphs to 
Chat; and in about six weeks Mr. Marriott, to my 
surprise and joy, told me that Mr. Holt was leaving 
him to start a paper of his own; and that he should 
be very pleased if I would edit the paper. I was 
just twenty years of age, and I knew as much about 
editing as I did about driving a locomotive engine ; 
but I at once accepted the post, and very soon 
mastered the mechanical details of a calling which I 
was destined to pursue long afterwards under very 
different circumstances. The salary was small, but 
it was quite enough for my needs; and it was paid 
with unflagging punctuality every Saturday morning 
at seven o’clock, when the publication of Chat took 
place; the first proceeding of Mr. Wilks being to 
pay his own salary and mine out of the cash received 
from the newsvendors’ boys. 

The position was altogether a strange one for a 
young fellow who had not yet come to his twenty-first 
year. Indeed, I so imperfectly recognised the fact 
that I was still a minor, that two days before the 
momentous April 10th, 1848, I went down to 
Marlborough Police Court, and was duly sworn in 
as a special constable, in view of the contingency 
of a riot at the great Chartist meeting on Ken- 
nington Common, at which the fiery democrat, 
Feargus O’Connor, was to preside. My publisher, 
Mr. Wilks, was sworn in at Bow Street, and had 
his station assigned him in the courtyard of Somerset 
House, which immense edifice was additionally crowded 
with regular troops. The Blues were in the basement 
in Lancaster Place ; but they were invisible throughout 
the day; as were the whole of the 20,000 soldiers, 
horse, foot, and dragoons, who had been distributed 
all over the metropolis by that great master of tactics 
and strategy, Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
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K.G. There were soldiers in the prisons; soldiers in 
the workhouses ; soldiers in the hospitals; Life Guards 
and Light Dragoons in the livery stables; but not a 
red-coat was to be seen. The preservation of law 
and order was entirely entrusted to the Metropolitan 
Police, under the orders of Commissioners Mayne and 
Rowan, who carried out their instructions with admiv- 
able discretion, good-temper, and firmness; and the 
special constables, of whom there were, I should say, 
about 80,000, were massed at certain central points, 
but were not, happily, called upon to act. 

I was posted in St. James’s churchyard, Piccadilly ; 
and a remarkably odd gathering some people may have 
considered us. Mr. Benjamin Lumley, lessee and 
manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 
had brought down the whole of his carpenters and 
scene-shifters, all properly attested, and all provided 
with stout wooden truncheons. There had been no 
time to paint those batons; still there could be no 
doubt that the raw timber could be reckoned upon to 
administer the most sounding of thwacks to seditious 
pates had the occasion demanded. The assistants of 
nearly every tradesman in Piccadilly and Regent Street, 
together with the tradespeople themselves, bankers and 
solicitors and their clerks, actors, and doctors, and 
“men about town,” were banded together, for the nonce, 
in perfect equality and harmony. Close to me was the 
then Earl of Chesterfield; and not far off, with a 
badge at his button-hole or round his arm, I forget 
which, and his truncheon in one kid-gloved hand, 
was a gentleman of middling stature and with a very 
heavy moustache. This was Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; he was just forty years of age; he had 
returned to France immediately after the revolution of 
February ; but the Provisional Government had politely 
requested him to take himself off again to the place 
whence he came. 
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On the night of Saturday, the 8th of April, I went 
to the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. What 
the opera was I forget; but I know that I heard the 
famous baritone, or, rather, basso cantante, Fornasari. 
The audience was an immense one; but it was restless 
throughout the first act of the opera, and cries for 
‘God Save the Queen” grew every ten minutes louder 
and louder. At the end of the first act, the National 
Anthem was sung: each of the principals taking a 
verse. The effect was altogether magnificent; but 
there was just one brief ripple of merriment when 
Grisi sang the verse apportioned to her. That won- 
derful cantatrice could never master the pronunciation 
of the English language. Quarrelling with Mario 
once, and having denounced him in French and 
Italian, she thought that, by way of a change, she 
would abuse him in English. She wished to bestow 
upon him the opprobrious epithet of “beggar” ; but 
she could not succeed in calling him anything else but 
a “dakére.” Similarly, dear Mrs. Stirling, having to 
act the part of a heroine who spoke broken English, 
and wishing to call the villain of the piece a traitor 
in French, addressed him as fraifeur. Grisi at Covent 
Garden made only one mistake in her verse. She sang— 


“ Confound their politics ; 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; ” 


but instead of singing— 
: “In Thee our hopes we fix,” 


she gave the new reading of — 


“In Thee our hopes we sticks.” 


The audience had no time to laugh; for a moment 
afterwards a person at the back of the gallery was 
so ill-advised as to hiss the National Anthem 
generally. I shall never forget the thunderous sound 
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which immediately followed this rash act; it was the 
sound of the individual who had hissed being kicked 
down six flights of stairs. 

The time between February and April, 1848, was 
a very troublous one in these kingdoms. There 
were riots in Glasgow, and in a few English pro- 
vincial towns. Ireland was simmering with discon- 
tent; and Smith O’Brien, Mitchel, and ‘“ Meagher 
of the Sword” had been arrested for seditious writing 
and speaking ; two of them to be afterwards tried and 
convicted for the more serious offence of high treason. 
In London the Chartists were, to say the least, trouble- 
some; and there was a small Physical Force party 
who advocated extreme measures, and one of whose 
leaders—a black man by the name of Cuffy—was 
tried for treason-felony and transported. Trafalgar 
Square was in a chronic state of unrest and semi- 
seditious tumult; and for a very short period the 
Metropolitan police were armed with cutlasses. I 
note the fact; since in Zhe Man in the Moon there 
appeared a vignette representing a police-constable 
requesting a civilian to “move on.” The request 
was accompanied by a blow from the cutlass, which 
sent the civilian’s head flying round the corner of the 
next street. I cannot exactly remember whether it 
was my pencil which was responsible for this comment 
on public affairs. 
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EARLY DAYS OF QUILL-DRIVING. 


Tho ‘‘ Australian Nights’ Entertuinment ”—Reading up Convict Literature— 
The Old Reading-Room of the British Museum—Thomas Miller, the Basket- 
Weaving Poct—Dramatic Ciiticism—A Negro Tragedian—Mrs. Warner— 
Samuel Phelps—The Bettys—The Derivation of “ Spencer”—The Elder 
Farron: ‘The Cock Salmon of the Stage” —TZhe Death Warrant becomes The 
Guule to Life—Adu Isaacs Menken and her Matrimonial Proclivities—Lola 
Montcs—Duke Charles of Brunswick and Louis Napoleon. 


Mxanwuitze I had quite enough to do with my 
task of editing Chat. I wrote nearly the whole 
of the paper myself; of course with some slight 
assistance from the familiar paste-pot and the harm- 
less, necessary scissors. Our contributors were very 
few, for the sufficing reason that the proprietor’s capital 
was a somewhat limited one, and that Chat was not 
a very prosperous enterprise. Mr. Holt sent a column 
of “copy” now and again; and we had a tolerably 
regular contributor in the person of a certain Henry 
Valentine, who had been a theatrical ‘“ dresser,’ and 
had a number of queer stories to tell touching the elder 
Kean, Charles Mayne Younge, Vandenhoff, Macready, 
Phelps, and other shining lights of the dramatic pro- 
fession. My own contributions, exclusive of countless 
paragraphs of dramatic criticisms, comprised a series 
of essays, called “A Natural History of Beggars” ; 
and a series of tragi-comical tales, supposed 
to have been related by convicts at the Antipodes, 
while lying in their hammocks after sunset; and 
to these tales I gave the comprehensive title of “ The 
Australian Nights’ Entertainment.” Little did I 
think that I was destined six-and-thirty years after- 
wards to travel in Australia and to hear much 
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stranger tales than I had woven about persons of 
both sees, who had left their country for their 
country’s good. 

One of my stories was that relating to a convict, 
who, with his mate, escaped into the bush, where 
they ran short Of provisions; to aggravate matters 
the two rascals quarrelled, and in a brawl one of them 
was killed. The survivor was asked what his next 
proceeding was, to which he replied, very philosophic- 
ally, “I ate him.” If you have ever chanced to 
read Marcus Clarke’s “ For the Term of His Natural 
Life,” you will come across horrors not much less 
harrowing than those which 1 set down in the little 
halfpenny paper. There may be a reason for this. 
Marcus Clarke, who was many years my _ junior, 
seems to have gone to the very same sources of in- 
formation touching convict-life that I resorted to in 
1848. In 1876 he was appointed assistant-librarian 
in the public library at Melbourne, and must have 
studied attentively the blue-books relating to convicts 
in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land :—now 
Tasmania: Victoria never having been, luckily, a 
convict colony; although there was, at one period, 
a penal establishment at Williamstown, the port of 
Melbourne, where, in March, 1867, Price, the super- 
intendent, was murdered by a gang of eighty convicts, 
who nearly tore the unhappy official to pieces. 

Now, in 1848, I had been toiling through analogous 
convict literature in the reading-room of the library 
of the British Museum. It was one of my earliest 
literary friends, Mr. Frederick Guest Tomlins, a well- 
known journalist, political writer, and dramatic critic, 
who gave mea letter of recommendation to Sir Henry 
Ellis, the predecessor of Sir Antonio Panizzi as chief 
librarian of the Museum. The imposing Pantheon- 
shaped Hall of Study, devised by Panizzi, had not yet 
been erected; and the reading-room was a spacious, 
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but rather musty-smelling, apartment on the first 
floor of old Montague House. The first book I asked 
for was Dugdale’s “ Monasticon,” a work which I had 
continually been referred to, but upon a copy of which 
I had hitherto never been fortunate enough to stumble. 
Then I began to browse among the Blue Books, and 
those touching Australia exercised so grim a fascination 
over me that I began to conceive the idea of “The 
Australian Nights’ Entertainment.” Those tales, 
together with ‘The Natural History of Beggars,”’ are 
past praying for, in a literary sense. The business ar- 
rangementsof Chat, to say nothing of the journalistic ones, 
were carried on in a slightly rough and ready fashion ; 
and for many months the publisher omitted to comply 
with the law requiring the deposition in the Museum 
library of a copy of every book, newspaper, or periodical 
issued from the press. I am afraid that my literary 
contributions to Chat are not to be found in Great 
Russell Street. 

The little journal was printed for a while by a 
Mr. Rock, whose place of business was over the water, 
close to the Elephant and Castle; and at his office, 
whither I repaired every Friday to correct my proofs, 
I frequently met a somewhat singular man of letters of 
whom the present generation probably knows very little 
—if, indeed, it knows anything at all. This was Thomas 
Miller, whom the printers’ readers were fond of calling 
“the basket-weaving poet.” He had been indeed bred 
to the humble but useful trade of basket-making ; and 
had, early in life, come up to London from the country 
with a good deal of poetry, but a very few pence, in his 
pocket. Some notice was taken of him at the outset 
by society and by the critical journals. He was a 
genius of the Bloomfield and Kirk White order, and 
wrote delightfully about rural life. When I knew him 
he was about forty. I liked his prose better than his 
poctry. In particular he was the author of a most 
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vigorous and picturesque novel called “Gideon Giles 
the Roper” ; and a modern playwright might do worse 
than disinter this romance from the shelves of the 
British Museum Library for dramatising purposes. 
‘Gideon Giles” would exactly suit the stage of the 
Adelphi. 

Of another series of brief essays, or rather, long 
paragraphs, I bitterly regret the total disappearance ; 
the collection was called ‘‘ A Hundred Different Faults of 
a Hundred Different Actors,’’ and to these were added 
another century of defects under which as many 
actresses were supposed to be labouring. Rare examples 
of impudent audacity, these juvenile sallies in criticism 
must have been. I was not, however, devoid of consider- 
able experience in things theatrical ; inasmuch, as I have 
said more than once, my early boyhood brought me 
in constant communication with the world behind the 
scenes; and as editor of Chat I had the run of all the 
playhouses in London. Theatrical stalls were very rarely 
met with in those days; and I was quite content to get a 
place in the front row of the pit or in the upper boxes. 
I went to the play, I suppose, four nights out of six ; and 
on “ the good old times” principle, it seems to me that 
the plays I witnessed were much more worth seeing 
than those with which we are at present favoured. I 
saw Macready in Lear, in Werner, in Macbeth, and in 
Hamlet. At the Surrey Theatre I saw a remarkable 
negro tragedian by the name of Ira Aldridge, who made 
his appearance at the transpontine house in the rd/e of 
Zanga in The Revenge. He had been educated as a 
minister of religion ; but happening in his youth to stray 
into a playhouse, the performanceso dazzled and bewitched 
-him that he resolved, at all hazards, to adopt the stage 
as his profession ; and having studied the part of Rollo 
in the play of Pizarro, he made his appearance in that 
character at a private theatre. His friends, however, 
determined that he should be a clergyman. He was 
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sent to a theological college at New York and after- 
wards to the University of Glasgow; but in the end 
he became a professional artist and enacted with much 
success such parts as Othello; Gambia, in Ye Slave ; 
and Oroonoko. 

Then I remember that highly talented tragic 
actress Mrs. Warner, who, in 1844, had undertaken, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood. the 
management of Sadler's Wells Theatre. Naturally I 
never beheld Mrs. Siddons; but Mrs. Warner was 
the best Constance in King John and the best 
Gertrude in /damlet that ever I saw. She was a lady 
of the most spotless private character; and in her 
last illness—a long and lingering one—Her Majesty the 
Queen sent one of the Royal carriages daily to her 
residence, that she might enjoy the advantages of an 
airing. To this period also belong my reminiscences 
of that thoroughly capable tragedian and comedian 
Samuel Phelps, whom J much preferred in comedy. 
His Falstaff was a splendid creation; and even finer 
to my mind was his amazingly subtle impersonation of 
Sir Pertinax McSycophant. There was a Mrs. Cora 
Mowatt, too, at the old Olympic—an American 
actress who was very good as Julia in the Hunch- 
back, and a capable Irish comedian named Hudson, 
who nearly equalled Tyrone Power in the part 
of Rory O’More. Mrs. Ternan, Mrs. Fitz-William, 
Mrs. H. Marston; Mr. Tom Mead, Miss Glyn, Mrs. 
Winstanley, Miss Cooper, Mr. H. L. Davenport 
(another American actor and an excellent Benedick) ; 
Miss Julia St. George—a handsome and most sym- 
pathetic Ariel in the Zempest—Mr. Davidge, who made a 
great hit in Malvolio; Mr. George Bennett, a respectable 
Henry VIIT., likewise belong to the period of which 
I am speaking; and I have also an uncertain recollec- 
tion of seeing Falconbridge in King John played by 
a Mr. Henry Betty. 
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I say uncertain because I have never been able to 
avoid mixing up the elder Betty—-Master Betty, the 
“Young Roscius” of the early years of the century— 
with his son. The Bettys, péere et fils, were frequent 
visitors at the Chat office ; and Betty, the father, was, if 
my recollection serves me, a pippin-faced old gentleman 
who wore a “spencer,” that is to say, a single-breasted 
jacket over a tail-coat. The ludicrous derivation of the 
name of this garment is that a certain Lord Spencer, 
dining alone, went to sleep after tov copiously partaking 
of old port; and slumbering too close to the fire, his 
coat was set alight and the tails were burnt off, when a 
footman timeously came to rescue his noble master 
from his peril. Lord Spencer was rather tickled by 
the incident than otherwise, and thenceforth wore a 
tailless jacket over his ordinary body coat. The 
‘Draper's Dictionary,” by the way, says that the short 
jacket formerly worn both by ladies and gentlemen was 
named after a Lord Spencer, who, meeting with an 
accident in hunting by which his coat tails were torn off, 
afterwards made the abbreviated garment fashionable ; 
but I prefer the port wine version. 

One more incident of my experience as a dramatic 
critic while editor of Chat I recall with a smile. Some 
time in 1848 or 1849, the little Strand Theatre was 
under the management of William Farren the Elder. 
He was by no means insensible to his own histrionic 
capacity ; and it was related of him that he one day told 
his company that, having that morning visited the long 
since defunct Hungerford Market, a fishmonger had 
importuned him to purchase a particular fish, adding 
that it was the only cock salmon in the market. “And 
I,” continued the impersonator of Sir Peter Teazle and 
Grandfather Whitehead, “am the only cock salmon on 
the stage.” Mr. Farren and the Editor of Chat had a 
slight misunderstanding with regard to some criticism 
which T had indited touching one of his performances ; 
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and he consequently stopped my free admission to the 
Strand Theatre. Forthwith did I come out with a 
stinging thirty lines of invective, headed “the egregious 
old Cock Salmon again.” The cholera was rife at the 
time; and the metropolitan churchyards were being 
successively closed by the order of the then Board 
of Health Promptly did I insert in Chat another 
paragraph, headed with the Royal Arms, in which it was 
set forth that the Metropolitan Board of Health had 
ordered, for sanitary reasons, the immediate closure of 
the Strand Theatre, and the removal of all cock salmon 
from the precincts thereof. 

QO vanity of youth untoward. Ever spleeny, ever 
froward! Mr Wilham Farren the Elder would have 
been altogether justified in bringing an action against 
me, or having me up to Bow Street for libel; but 
instead of taking such hostile proceedings, he sent his 
acting manager with a friendly message to me at the 
Chat oftice; and my free admittance to the Strand 
Theatre was renewed I hastened to return the compli- 
ment by writing a neat little article, in which I pointed 
out that Mr Wilham Farren far surpassed Dowton, 
and was the equal of Potier and Brunet. 

I have already hinted that Mr. Frederick Marriott, 
the proprietor of Chaf, was not troubled with a plethora 
of capital. He had been, however, once upon a time a 
somewhat wealthy man as a well-known paper maker ; 
but in middle age he gave signs of a propensity 
that led him to launch into newspaper speculation, 
the results of which were generally disastrous. He 
had had something to do with the ZWustrated News 
in its early days. He had had something to do 
with the Morning Chronicle; and about 1842 or ’43 he 
had founded a truly original little weekly periodical 
with the lugubrious title of Zhe Death Warrant. 
The office of this ominous periodical was in the 
Strand; and the window-blinds were of black wire 
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gauze, plentifully adorned with Death’s heads and 
cross-bones. The paper itself had a broad black border, 
and images of mortality were plentifully scattered 
through its columns; the letterpress being chiefly 
devoted to narratives of bygone murders, and descrip- 
tions of peculiarly atrocious tortures and punishments. 
The Death Warrant was not a success; and after a few 
weeks the versatile Mr. Marriott changed the title of 
his paper into The Guide to Life. This certainly more 
cheerful publication likewise failed to obtain a remuner- 
ative circulation, and Mr. Marriott had to seek for other 
channels favourable to the exercise of his undeniable 
facility of invention and his unconquerable energy. 
Among other ventures he started a large illustrated 
journal called The Railway Bell ; and by agreement with 
his opposite neighbour in the Strand, he had an immense 
canvas placard stretching right across the street bear- 
ing the device of a gigantic bell, and the words 
“The Railway Bell is now ringing”; but the bell, 
loudly as it was pealed, failed to ring pieces of gold 
and pieces of silver into Mr. Marriott's till; and when 
he founded Chat I am afraid that, financially speaking, 
he was very nearly on his last legs. At all events, 
when I had been his editor for about six months, I 
found that there was a considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing my weekly salary: the proceeds of the circulation 
and advertisements being removed en dloc to the 
proprietor’s residence in Paddington; and at length 
Mr. Marriott went away, for strictly business reasons, to 
the State of California, U.S.A. 

There was a gold fever existing in London almost 
as acute as that which three years afterwards set in 
with regard to the Australian diggings; and there was 
even a talk of gold having been discovered in Texas. 
“Gone to Texas” was an inscription which you 
frequently saw chalked up on the shutters of an empty 
house; and I remember seeing such a gra/fitto chalked on 
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the shop front of a clothier—I should say of Hebrew 
extraction—in Newcastle Street, Strand, nearly opposite 
the Chat office. This clothier had a very pretty black- 
eyed daughter, who accompanied him in his voyage 
across the Atlantic; and, unless I gravely err, this 
comely maiden with the swimming eyes and the sable 
tresses was subsequently known to dramatic fame as 
Miss Ada Isaacs Menken, whose performance of 
Mazeppa made her for a while a Queen of the hour, 
and whose intellectual gifts gained for her the friend- 
ship of Alexandre Dumas the Elder, of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, and of Charles Dickens, to the last 
of whom she dedicated a little book of poems, entitled 
“Infelicia.” She was really a very clever, witty, and 
kind-hearted little woman, but with a weakness for 
marrying without having previously ascertained that 
her former husbands were defunct. I have a portrait of 
her, sitting side by side with the great author of the 
“Three Musketeers.” The weather was apparently. 
sultry when the car/e de visite was taken, for Alexandre 
Dumas is in his shirt-sleeves, and to all appearance is 
sua glee copiously. 

may also mention that about this time I made the 
acquaintance, at a little cigar shop, under the pillars, in 
Norreys Street, Regent Street, of an extremely hand- 
some lady, originally the wife of a solicitor, but who 
had been known in London and Paris as a ballet- 
dancer under the name of Lola Montes. When I knew 
her she had just escaped from Munich, where she had 
been too notorious as Countess of Landsfeld. She had 
obtained, for a time, complete mastery over old King 
Ludwig of Bavaria; and something like a revolution 
had been necessary to induce her to quit the Bavarian 
capital. Some time after her return to England 
she married a gentleman, who was a son of a Proctor 
in Doctors’ Commons; but some legal difficulties 
arose in connection with her having another spouse 
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alive, who had been a lieutenant in the Indian Army. 
After these difficulties had been settled, Lola Montes 
Landsfeld faded away. so far as England was concerned, 
into the Infinities; but, many years afterwards, I heard 
of her at San Francisco, as having led a somewhat 
adventurous life in the Golden City. Ultimately she 
went North, and fell upon evil days; but she gained 
the Christian sympathy of a kind American lady, who 
succoured her in her utmost need; and she made, I 
beheve, a most edifying end of a stormy career. 
During my brief acquaintance with her she proposed 
that I should write her Life; starting with the 
assumption that she was a daughter of the famous 
Spanish matador Montes. It was a_ hallucination 
which, curiously enough, was afterwards, to a certain 
extent, shared by Ada Isaacs Menken, who had the 
idea that her real name was Dolores, and that her 
father had been distinguished im the Tberian bull-ring. 
The legal difficulties, however, connected with Lola 
Montes Landsfeld’s marriage to the son of the Proctor, 
prevented the scheme of my writing her biography 
being carried out. 

I must relate as shortly as I can another incident 
connected with a projected biography of another very 
noted personage. In 1849, a young friend of mine, an 
artist, had a sister, who was a dancer of some standing, 
and between whom and Duke Charles of Brunswick there 
existed rather intimate relations. The banished Duke 
lived in a large house in the New Road, which mansion 
had formerly been the property of the senior partner in 
a well-known blacking manufactory ; and to this house 
my youthful friend, the artist, was frequently permitted 
to repair, to visit his sister. He told me one day that 
the Duke was writing his Life, and that he wanted some 
one to illustrate it. I had resumed, after a considerable 
surcease, the practice of etching; and I gladly accepted 
the ducal commission to execute a given number of 
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plates, at the rate of ten pounds each. A portion of 
the manuscript was sent to me, and I etched, first, an 
elaborate view of the ducal palace at Brunswick, and 
next, the scene of a riot in the theatre, caused by a 
somewhat unseemly ballet which the Duke had insisted 
should be given there. I was half through the third 
plate, which represented a tumultuous mob setting fire to 
the Schloss, when Duke Charles's friend, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, being firmly installed as President of the 
French Republic, it occurred to his Serene Highness to 
visit, by means of a balloon, the fair land of France. 
The Prince President was rather ashamed of his 
quondam fnend; and, throughout the duration of the 
Second Empire, persistently snubbed him. Still 1 have 
been positively assured by my friend the artist that 
but for the considerable pecuniary assistance rendered 
by the amazingly wealthy Duke to the Prince, Louis 
Napoleon would never have been able to defray the 
expenses of his election to the Presidency. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
JOURNALISTS OF THE PAST. 


Thomas Littleton Holt and his Ventures—Beards and Moustaches—Tho Rail- 
“way Mania —The Jron Times—Wallowing in Gold ~The Crash—Pierce 
Egan the Elder and his Recollections. 


Ir was during my connection with Cha? that I first 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Thomas Littleton Holt, 
one of the most curious types—if, indeed, he was not a 
unique one—of the journalism of the past. The publi- 
cations, daily, weekly, and monthly, founded and edited 
by Holt could be reckoned by the score; although their 
existence rarely extended beyond a few months, and 
was in many cases limited to a few weeks. I may be 
pardoned for a seeming paradox, which I hope is 
susceptible of explanation, when I say that Thomas 
Littleton Holt was a Bohemian; and yet, to a very 
great extent, the very reverse of a man with Bohemian 
tendencies. In the first place, he had married early a 
lady of good family, and of considerable personal charms ; 
he was a devoted husband, and the most affectionate of 
fathers ; and he was neither a gambler, nor a profligate, 
nor a spendthrift, and always did his best to pay his 
way; whereas the literary Bohemian of the period was, 
in most cases, an equivocal person from the ethical point 
of view. Holt came of an old and good family, and 
could, I believe, justify his claim to descent from the 
famous Chief Justice of the same surname. He had 
been educated at St. Paul’s School, and at Cambridge, 
at which university, however, I do not think that 
he ever graduated. His father, I have heard, was a 
clergyman, if not a Doctor of Divinity, and was the 
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proprietor of a respectable weekly newspaper, known as 
Old Bell’s Messenger. 

In what manner, then, you may ask, did Mr. 
Thomas Littleton Holt make outward and visible sign 
of his Bohemianism? His citizenship of Prague was 
due to the circumstance that he had an inveterate 
propensity for starting newspapers, magazines, and 
weekly periodicals: usually without the requisite capital 
for carrying out those publications to a successful issue. 
As a journalist, he wrote fairly well; but if he had ever 
been a working newspaper man, content to earn his livell- 
hood as a critic, or a reviewer, or a writer of leading 
articles, or even as a writer of descriptive paragraphs, 
his chances of regular employment would, I fear, have 
been sadly imperilled by the execrable calligraphy with 
which he was afflicted. I am not aware that he had 
any poetry in his soul; and I never heard that he 
had written any novels or tales, long or short. He 
may have taken, now and again, a trip to Paris, 
but I doubt if he had ever travelled five hundred 
miles away from Fleet Street. He was an excellent 
classical scholar, a good mathematician, and he had a 
copious, if not a profound, acquaintance with English 
literature, history, and theology. When I knew him 
in 1848 he was, I should say, about forty years of 
age, and could just remember the Battle of Waterloo. 
He had also, as a boy, visited Leigh Hunt while the 
poet was imprisoned in Horsemonger Lane gaol. He 
was a rare humorist, and, to some extent, a wit; very 
shrewd and discriminative as an editor; but his forte lay 
in starting more and more magazines and periodicals. 

Soon after he left the university, be had been 
a partner in divers unlucky journalistic enterprises 
of Gilbert Abbot a Beckett, and he had also had 
more or less intimate business relations with Henry 
Mayhew. Then he weat into affairs on his own account 
as a creator of periodicals. Of how many of these 
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publications he saw the birth and death, during my 
knowledge of him, I am utterly unable to say; but I 
stumbled recently on several volumes of a weekly journal, 
of which he was proprietor and editor, called olt’s 
Magazine, which was published some time in the 
thirties. Personally, he was a tall, handsome man, 
remarkable for his flowing hirsute adornments, at a 
period when Mr. Muntz, one of the Members for 
Birmingham, and Colonel Sibthorp, one of the repre- 
sentatives for Lincoln in Parliament, were nearly the 
only Englishmen of note, not being military men, who 
wore either beards or moustaches. 

In the majority of instances Fate frowned very 
despitefully on Holt’s journalistic ventures; but now 
and again there was a bright rift in the clouds which 
commercially gathered about his head, and in the 
year of the railway mania, 1845, he was favoured 
during some months with an uninterrupted blaze of 
golden sunshine. He applied for some shares in one of 
the innumerable railway companies which were projected, 
and, in accordance with the loose practice then common, 
sold, without having paid a halfpenny of deposit, his 
letter of allotment at a handsome premium. Forth- 
with he started a daily newspaper, called the Jron 
Times, which at once became a prodigious financial 
success. Its columns, day after day for many weeks, 
were inundated with advertisements of newly projected 
lines, the promoters of which rarely paid for their 
advertisements in cash, but were always ready to hand 
over fully paid-up shares in exchange for the public 
announcements of their schemes. 

These shares, in the then Bedlamite condition of the 
railway stock-market, could immediately be realised ; 
and Holt did realise them, to the extent of perhaps 
twenty thousand pounds. Had he realised them all, 
he might, at the beginning of November, 1845, have 
been the possessor of perhaps a hundred-and-fifty 
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thousand pounds; but he held his hand in the hope 
that his securities would rise higher and higher in 
value. While the mania lasted, however, he and his 
family lived in the most gorgeous of clover; or rather, 
in a field teeming with golden grain; he spurned 
the rail—that rail which was bringing so much auri- 
ferous grist to his mill—and travelled in a barouche, 
drawn by four horses. The electric telegraph was not 
very widely used in those days; but it was utilised by 
the editor and proprietor of the Jror Times to com- 
municate his expensive wishes to the proprietors of 
the hotels on his route. TI remember one of his 
despatches, addressed to “The Hen and Chickens,” 
Birmingham: “Arrive at midnight. Broiled fowl 
and mushrooms for eight. Sneed’s claret. Moet and 
Chandon magnums. Brandy-and-water in relays. A 
piano.—Holt, Jrov Times.” 

With all his eccentricities, T. Littleton Holt was 
a perfectly truthful man; and I see no reason to question 
the accuracy of a story which he once told me, of 
having received from the sale of some shares a thousand 
pounds sterling, which he took care to draw in gold. 
He repaired to an hotel at the West End, emptied the 
bags of sovereigns into the bed, and went to sleep 
literally in the sands of Pactolus. There was 
nothing so very much out of the way in this revelling 
in a golden bath. I have related how Paganini the 
violinist washed his hands, so to speak, in sovereigns ; 
and I have heard that when Frédéric Soulié, the French 
novelist, received from his publisher ten thousand 
francs, in /ouwis d’or, for the first volume of the 
‘* Mémoires du Diable,” he poured the glittering treasure 
into a foot-bath and enjoyed that exceptional bain de 
preds for at least half an hour, smoking meanwhile the 
biggest of Havanas. 

But, alas! in poor Holt’s case, a crash came in the 
Railway Share Market, The pitiless figures of Mr. 
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Spackman, the accountant, were published, as I have 
said elsewhere, in The Times. It was shown that there 
was scarcely enough money in all England to build the 
projected railways; and a financial collapse, surpassing 
the crisis of 1825, and almost equalling the horrible 
ruin and disaster caused by the bursting of the South 
Sea Bubble, came down like a thunder-cloud on Capel 
Court. Thomas Littleton Holt awoke one morning, 
like many other speculators of the period, to find him- 
self a ruined man: the proprietor, it is true, of a vast 
number of shares, nominally worth ever so many 
thousand pounds, but which, as soon as Mr. Spackman’s 
statistics were published, represented only so much 
waste-paper. 

He also remained the proprietor of the Iron 
Times, the goodwill of which had come not to be 
worth much more than twopence-halfpenny ; and the 
undaunted Thomas Littleton Holt was left, like Marius 
among the ruins of Carthage; the dééris comprising 
innumerable prospectuses, letters of allotment, and scrip, 
certificates, bursten boilers, skeleton carriages, wrecked 
luggage-vans, broken buffers, and dim streaks of rust 
where there had once been promises of double lines of 
rails. As I have said, he was always starting new pub- 
lications; and the wonder of it was that he was rarely 
unsuccessful in finding printers and paper makers to 
help him in running the first few numbers of his new 
enterprise. ‘These good people,” he was accustomed 
to say, “have, I suppose, lost 4 good many thousands 
by me. Still, I think that I may say, with modest 
self-consciousness, that Thomas Littleton Holt has been 
the direct means of putting more money into the 
pockets of the compositors of London than any other 
journalist of the period.” 

Holt may possibly turn up again from time to 
time in the course of these Memoirs; but ere I tempo- 
rarily dismiss him, I may mention that through him I 
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became acquainted with a man of letters whom I looked 
upon, I should say, with justice, as a highly curious 
relic of the sporting days of the Regency. This 
was Pierce Egan the Elder, the author of “ Life in 
London,” of “The Life of an Actor,” of ‘“ Boxiana,”’ 
the editor of “Jon Bee’s Slang Dictionary,” and of a 
host of pugilistic and horsey books and periodicals, once 
amazingly popular, but the majority of which have long 
been completely forgotten. I never had any appreciable 
success as the proprietor of any periodical whatsoever ; 
still I began that line of business very early, and in 
1849 I was associated with Holt in the conduct of some 
little periodical, of the name and purport of which I 
am ut present wholly oblivious. I know, however, that 
it was illustrated, and that the illustrations were from 
my own pencil. Atrociously bad those drawings must 
have been, seeing that we could scarcely afford to pay so 
much as a living wage to the engravers who reproduced 
my designs on wood, and most of the drawings were 
rather hewn, or dug out of the block, than engraved. 
We had agreed that Pierce Egan should write a 
coluinn of sporting matter for us; and he made an 
uppomtmment to mect us in the coffee-room ofa shady old- 
fashioned tavern somewhere in Rupert Street, Hay- 
market. Pierce had long since fallen into the sere and 
yellow leaf, and was well-stricken in the vale of years ; 
in fact, he was seventy-seven when I saw him, and the 
year of my meeting with him was the last in his life. 
“A little wearish old man, somewhat melancholy by 
nature, averse to company in his latter days, and much 
given to solitariness.” Such a one was Democritus, as 
Burton, in “The Anatomy of Melancholy,’ described 
the philosopher of Abdera, from the word-picture left 
by Hippocrates. Pierce Egan, as I remember him, 
had a rather quavering voice, and a shrinking, shuffling 
manner, as though the poor old gentleman had found 
the burden of his life a great misery to him, and was 
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yearning to shake it off. TI had drunk deep of his 
books from my earliest boyhood. I had copied, in pen- 
and-ink, scores of the etchings made by George and 
Robert Cruikshank for the illustration of “ Life in 
London,” and I could not help asking myself, mentally, 
and with mournful dismay, whether this withered 
patriarch could be the renowned Pierce Egan, whose 
proficiency in slang had been praised in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, who had been the life and soul of several 
sporting “ free-and-easies,” and a referee at a hundred 
prize fights. 

Still, you will remember that which Burton says of 
the occasional relaxation of Democritus :—‘‘ Howsoever 
it was, there he lived at last in a garden in the suburbs, 
wholly betaking himself to his studies and a private 
life, saving that sometimes he would walk down to the 
haven, and laugh heartily at such variety of ridiculous 
objects which there he saw.” So it was with Pierce 
Egan the Elder. I forget whether he smoked; but 
Holt and I soon managed to wreathe his old head with 
garlands of cerulean vapour, not from cigars, if you 
please, but from good honest ‘‘ yards of clay,’ of the 
Broseley pattern; and then, after a few glasses of rum 
punch, the cockles of Pierce’s heart were warmed ; the 
old man becaine eloquent; he began to talk of Tom 
Spring, and ‘Tom Belcher, and Bob Gregson, and other 
famous gladiators of the bygone; he told us of Jack 
Mitton and of Gully, the pugilist, who retired from the 
prize ring to become eventually a Member of Parliament. 
He descanted on the cock-fighting, the bull-baiting, the 
badger-drawing, the ratting, and the dog-and-duck 
fighting he had seen in the brave days of old; he had 
known Shaw the Lifeguardsman, he had played billiards 
with Jack Thurtell; he was the abstract and chronicle 
of the manners of an age which had vanished, and 
which, it is most devoutly to be haped, will never 
repeat itself on this sublunary sphere again. It was 
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not an intellectual evening, and from the point of view 
of the higher -morality, not a very edifying one; still, 
altogether, the night was one of the most entertaining 
that I ever passed Pierce Egan the Younger I after- 
wards knew very well, he was a copious writer of 
fiction in the London Journal: his masterpiece being 
a romance entitled ‘‘The Poor Girl”; and he died a 
prosperous gentleman 


CHAPTER XX. 


POVERTY. 


The School in which Johnson Learned Compussion—A Slavo to the Pipe— 
Vicarious Smoking—Selling a Quack Medivine—A Windfall—In Paris 
Again—My First Book of Pictures: ‘Hail, Rain, Steam, and Speed.” 

Ir is perhaps almost unnecessary to state that in 
these, the tees of my earliest editorship, when I 
was eking out my small journalistic income by odd 
guineas and half-guineas—yea, and sometimes the 
humble, but welcome, five shillings —by making 
drawings on wood or in water-colours, [ was very, 
very poor. Now I do not call him poor who has 
enough of anything, be it truffles and chambertin, 
or.tripe and onions, or bread and cheese. ‘ We can 
be good and happy without socks,” the erratic philo- 
sopher, ‘ Billy Barlow,” was made to say: but Barlow 
had never felt the want of socks. Had he worn 
them they might have impeded the freedom of his 
gait and the independence of his port. Barlow was 
a nomad, a quagga kind of man, restless, incult, but 
according to his lights and his wants, happy. Because 
pretty little Pocahontas had never known the luxury of 
a chemise, she was not less Princess of Virginia. ‘To 
be very poor is, I grant, sometimes to be very miserable, 
and to be extremely miserable for a time is, I hold, a 
most beneficial mental and bodily state for any man to be 
in. ‘To have lacked bread and raiment, and a bed now 
and then in the course of your career, if you have a 
man’s heart in you, and not that of a beast, is to make 
you, if you attain prosperity, tolerant and charitable, 
and possibly humble, modest, and grateful. For all 
your fine horses and carriages, and money in the I'unds, 
you may be a beggar again some day. 
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The American millionaires have a proverb that there 
is only one generation between shirt-sleeves and shirt- 
sleeves. This should be your incentive to modesty. 
Spurn not that mendicant ; set him not down sternly as 
a vagrant or an impostor; you were yourself quite 
innocent of fraud when you were needy and sought 
relief. There should be your incentive to charity. Be 
not angry with the poor devil who worries you with 
begging letter». You really were expecting a remittance 
when you wrote to Dives, imploring the favour of that 
small loan ; you aid intend to repay him with heartfelt 
thanks ; you fad pawned your coat; you had zof tasted 
food for two days, while you waited, sick at heart, at 
the fuot of his staircase for an answer. Now, how is a 
man fully to understand poverty, and to appreciate want 
and to pity necessity, if he have not been himself one 
of the drsoguost, if he have not himself gone through 
the slow grinding mill of desperate penury ? 

Scarcely ever have there been two more charitable 
men than Oliver Goldsmith and Samuel Johnson ; 
and as seldom have there been, in their earlier days, 
two needier ones. “T'was the remembrance of the time 
when he lived among the beggars in Axe Lane, 
when he pledged the suit of clothes which the pub- 
lisher had obtained for him on credit; when he left Iny 
Lord Bishop, who was so kind as to pay him a visit in 
Green Arbour Court, to lend the Irishwoman below a 
slop-basin full of coals, that opened Oliver’s hand when 
he came to wear silk stockings and a coat of Tyrian dye ; 
that moved him to enrol that band of rugged pensioners 
who made a more dignified show about his doors when 
he lived in the Temple than all the Beefeaters and all 
the gentlemen-pensioners could make at the obsequies 
of a king. It was the mindfulness of hunger and 
nakedness and cold, of nights passed with Savage, 
wandering up and down the cruel streets, or crouching 
upon pavements ; 1t was the recollection of the sponging 
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house, and the twopenny ordinary—it was the memory 
of the day when the publisher of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine asked him to dinner, but he was fain to 
devour his victuals behind a screen, because, in his 
ragged horseman’s coat, he was not thought fit to 
sit at meat with Mr. Cave’s genteel company—that 
stirred the grand heart of Johnson to_ infinite 
tenderness and compassion; that bade him open his 
house and purse to the fractious blind woman and the 
silly, troublesome apothecary; that prompted him to 
take upon his strong shoulders the fainting wanton 
whom he found perishing on the pavement in the night, 
and give her food and shelter in his home. 

Did you ever see Murillo’s picture of “San Juan de 
Dios?” If you have not an engraving, a few words 
of description may serve your turn. The painting 
is at Seville, in the Church of La Caridad—the libertine 
Don Juan’s own church. The saint has found a 
beggar perishing in the gutter, as Johnson found the 
wanton. Forthwith he hoists Lazarus on his back. 
But the holy man is old and feeble, and he stumbles 
and staggers, and is like to fall beneath the load; 
when an Angel comes out of the darkness of the 
night—an Angel with shining face and wings—and 
cheers him and props his arm and guides his footsteps 
in with his charge to the ‘spital. When I first looked 
on this picture I thought at once of Dr. Johnson 
tottering along Fleet Street with the poor worn-out 
derelict of womanhood on his back. 

Yes ; poverty was anguish, and of the bitterest. It 
was vastly fine for Béranger to sing, “‘ Dans un grenter 
gu’on est bien a vingt ans.” But how is it when at 
twenty years even the garret is not attainable; or 
having one, you are locked out by the landlady for 
not paying the rent? Béranger talks of his Lisette ; 
of his credit at Madame Grégoire’s cavaret; of his 
pawning his watch to defray the cost of a carouse. 
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How is it when you have no Lisette, no wine-shop 
keeper to trust you, no watch to pawn? Béranger had a 
trade, he was a compositor; and an industrious working 
man need never starve. In the days of which I speak ] 
could do nothing which could secure me a regular liveli- 
hood. J could not draw, nor engrave, nor paint, nor write 
well enough--although I dabbled in all those crafts— 
to be received as a skilful journeyman in any workshop. 
It was not until I was twenty-three that I scraped 
together enough money to deliberately apprentice myself 
to an engraver on steel and copper, in order that if 
the worst came to the worst, I might be able to earn 
forty or fifty shillings a week by engraving visiting- 
cards or bill-heads for tradesmen. 

1 know that J have often turned half sick when 
I went into a tavern for half-a-pint of porter, to see 
a swaggering customer throw down a sovereign and 
rattle in lis hand the shining change which the barmaid 
handed him. I had early fallen a slave to tobacco— 
the great consoler, the great afflicter, the merciless 
usurer, who exacts higher interest every time he renews 
the bill, and at last demands his capital and sells you 
up, and Jeaves you bankrupt in nerve and brain. I know 
that when I have not had the means of purchasing a 
solitary ‘‘screw”’ of birds-eye, and have probed all my 
short pipes in the fruitless hope of finding in some 
forgotten bow] a remnant -of ‘ mundungus,” I have 
taken a wretched pleasure in walking in the street 
behind a gentlenan who was smoking a good cigar; 
and the aroma of his Havana wafted me into a kind 
of sensuous ecstasy, which was half gratification and 
half despair. 

I know that I have sauntered about Clubland, 
have wandered up and down Pall Mall and Waterloo 
Place and St. James’s Street, gazing on summer 
afternoons and evenings through the open windows 
of the great gas-lit palaces, and wondering whether 
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the stout, grey-headed gentlemen whom I saw en- 
throned before the snowy-white damask, plying their 
knives and forks, or sipping their wine or lounging 
behind newspapers, belonged to a superior race of 
mortals—whether they walked and talked like other 
folks. There is a portrait of a general officer in full 
uniform visible from the street in one of the saloons 
of the Senior United Service; and there are some 
red-backed chairs which you can espy through the 
windows of the Travellers’, which affect me strangely 
to this day. On the whole, although I have known 
a good many extremely poor men and women who 
were not only resigned but cheerful when the icy hand 
of poverty was pressing most piteously upon them, 
I am inclined to think that, in the main, indigence and 
misery are convertible terms. 

As regards my conductorship of Cha/, my total 
earnings as editor and contributor did not generally 
exceed from eighteen to twenty-two shillings a week. 
When, by agreement with Mr. Marriott’s legal repre- 
sentatives in London, I became part proprietor of the 
little journal, I was worse off than when I was editor. 
In the first case I received a salary—not much, but 
still sufficient to keep body and soul together. In the 
last case I was supposed to participate in the profits. 
There were no net profits, so we were constrained to 
appropriate the gross proceeds. Unfortunately, my 
co-proprietors were as poverty-stricken as I was ; 
and on more than one occasion we were under the 
unpleasant necessity of fighting for the small change 
in the till. About this time also, having always had 
a taste for speculation, I was induced to add to the 
publishing business the sale of a new patent American 
nostrum called “The Shaking Quaker’s Herbal Pill.” 
I drew on wood a preposterous cartoon of the Shakers 
dancing in their Meeting House; the Quakers in one 
battalion, the Quakeresses in another—facing each other 
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and capering in the most animated manner. I do not 
think that my erratic pencil had ever drawn so many 
hideous countenances and so many grotesque attitudes 
as IT portrayed on that block. Infatuated youth! I ought 
to have made the male Shakers plump, complacent 
and smug, and the female ones comely and demure. 
Perhaps the ugliness of the portraits which I had 
drawn militated against the popularity of the pills: 
at all events they did not sell; I am sure I do not know 
why, for I took several boxes of Shaking Quakers 
myself, and they never did me any harm. I withdrew 
from the entire concern at last, quite disgusted with 
literature, journalism, and pills, and I did not write 
a line for the press for three whole years. 

It had not been a jovial time. It had rarely been 
even an amusing one. During three-fourths of it I 
was inexpressibly wretched. When I am in town 
and pass the corner of Holywell Street, I regard 
the bookseller’s shop that now occupies the site of 
the office of Chat, not with fond remembrance, 
not with a soft and mellowed interest, but with a 
kind of cold shuddering aversion, as a place where 
I suffered long and bitterly. The lessons which 
I Jearned there will not, I trust, be forgotten; and it 
is even possible that I learnt there many lessons of 
self-discipline and of resignation to sorrow and disap- 
pointment, which have been useful to me in after-life ; 
but any solace which I may feel from looking back 
on scenes of misery, arises not from the knowledge 
that they were tempered by the joyousness and careless- 
ness of youth, but by the consciousness that I am better 
off now, and by the hope that I shall not get into such 
a scrape again. 

My share in the copyright and goodwill of Chat 
was purchased by my co-proprietors for the sum of 
ten pounds, which, at the period, seemed to me a mint of 
money. I must have been also favoured by another 
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windfall at the time. Yes; I know whence it came. 
On my twenty-first birthday I came into possession of 
a legacy of twenty pounds, bequeathed to me by my 
Aunt Sophia, who had departed this life about twelve 
years before. Thus comparatively affluent, as I felt 
myself to be, I treated myself to a long meditated 
trip to Paris, which gay city I had not set eyes upon 
for nearly ten years. Louis Philippe, having been 
dethroned, was living in dignified seclusion at Clare- 
mont. Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was Presi- 
dent of the Republic, which seemed to me to be getting 
on about as badly as a Republic under any political 
or social circumstances could. The President was 
over head and ears in debt, and was the object of 
at least twenty intrigues, plots, and conspiracies on 
the part of as many political factions. ‘The Trees of 
Liberty which had been planted with such profusion 
on the boulevards and in other public places in the 
capital after February were rapidly disappearing ; they 
were, probably, nocturnally uprooted by the police. 
The public buildings still bore on their fagades the 
proud proclamation “ Liberté, Figalité, Fraternité!” 
but in general society this political trinity was usually 
contemptuously alluded to as des trois b/agues. 

In a revue or topical extravaganza at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, one of the lady characters, on reference being 
incidentally made to February, 1848, archly replied, 
“C’éetait alors que la France avait la rougeole’— 
the measles—and the mot was received with shouts 
of applause by nine-tenths of the audience. ‘he great 
majority of the people of Paris seemed to be heartily 
sick of the Republic and of all that was hers. The 
horrible slaughter which had taken place in the streets 
in the insurrection of June, 1848, had terrified and 
disgusted the frivolous, pleasure-loving Parisians. 
Nobody knew what was to come next; and all eyes 
were turned half in hope and half in fear to the 
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enigmatical gentleman at the Elysée. Paris seemed to 
me dishevelled, shabby, and unkempt. The old hotels 
had degenerated ; the splendid caravansaries of the 
Imperial régime were scarcely as yet dreamed of. There 
was a lack of good new pieces at the theatres; and 
on tle whole, Paris seemed to me to be vastly different 
from, and as vastly inferior in the way of vivacity and 
gaiety to, the Lutetia which I had known and loved as 
a schoolboy. 

I only stayed a few days in the French capital, 
and, having spent nearly all the balance of my 
wealth by taking a ticket in a lottery, in which the 
chief prize was a huge nugget of Australian gold, 
and in which, of course, I drew a blank, I returned 
to London to resume that old, old enterprise of 
mine of tracking the wily five-pound note and the 
equally cautious sovereign to their lair. This time I 
thought that I would try art. I could draw passably 
well on stone, and in 1850 I produced my first 
“work ’’—I mean, a little book filled with illus- 
trations from my own pencil. It was a kind of 
comic guide-book for Continental tourists, and was 
called “ Hail, Rain, Steam, and Speed,” a title evidently 
borrowed from that of Turner’s extraordinary picture 
of a train on the Great Western Railway rushing along 
a viaduct in the midst of a blinding storm of rain. 
The book was published by the firm of Ackermann, 
in the Strand: a house to which during several years 
I was indebted for much remunerative employment. 
Of course I was very proud of having brought forth 
this tiny morsel of a volume, the price of which was 
either half-a-crown or a shilling, and I hastened to 
send a copy to my mother, who was on a visit to 
the Marchioness of Abercorn, at Baron’s Court, 
Ireland. 

It was the practice of my parent to make an annual 
autumnal tour, half friendly and half professional, 
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staying at the country houses of great ladies who had 
been her pupils of old, and whose daughters were 
growing up. Among these country seats [ remember 
in particular that of the Marchioness, afterwards 
Duchess, of Abercorn, and vice-queen of Ireland ; 
and the residences of the Marchioness of Donegal 
and of Lady Garvagh; and it was with pride 
and gratitude that I learned from my mother that 
my little ‘ Hail, Rain, Steam, and Speed” had been 
laid on the drawing-room table at Baron’s Court, 
and had been honoured by the approval of the noble 
family and guests there. From that little circum- 
stance arose the most pleasant of associations, during 
a long and varied career, with the noble house of 
Hamilton, whose members have never ceased to claim 
a kindly, unvested interest in the well-being of G. A. S. 
Both as Marguis and Marchioness of Hamilton, and 
as Duke and Duchess of Abercorn, the present heads 
of the house have always been my friends, and the 
amicable feelings they have shown to me have been 
shared by many others of their family. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘NQ) POPERY” AND THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


‘Red-Hot Works of Art ’—Cardinal Wiseman—“ The Great Exhibition Wot is 
To Bo”—Another Windfall: Making a Fool of Myself—Simpson’s Cigar 
Divan— Costly Poc ket-handkerchiefs. 

Lorp Joun Rvusseiu’s famous ‘“ Durham Letter,” 

written by the then First Minister of the Crown to 

the Bishop of Durham—in which epistle the Premier 
severely censured not only the recent Papal aggression, 
unputed to Cardinal Wiseman in having published 

i. pastoral letter in which all England was parcelled 

out into Romish dioceses, but also the proceedings of 

the Tractarian clergy of the Church of England— 
brought me another commission from the house of 

Ackermann. For them I engraved on stone a kind 

of panorama, folding into book form, with the then 

attractive title, “No Popery ”; and the illustrations 
were printed in red and black, the first hue having 
an obvious reference to the Scarlet Lady of Babylon, 
and the next symbolising the dark machinations of 
the Ritualists, then styled Puseyites. ‘‘No Popery ” 
had an immense sale, but I do not think that I made 
more than twenty pounds by it. The success, however, 
of the little pictorial tract brought to the front a large 
number of humorous artists, armong them being the 
well-known Alfred Forester, whose graphic pseudonym 
was “‘ Alfred Crowquill.” He executed about a dozen car- 
toons in water-colours, which I copied in chalk on stone. 

They were awfully ominous pictures, threatening 

Protestant England with the most fearful disasters if 

the Pope, the Cardinal, and the insidious Puseyites were 

allowed to have their wicked way. Guy Fawkes, Ignatius 

Loyola, Torquemada, and all the familiars of the Holy 
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Inquisition figured in these red-hot works of art; and 
the foreground was heaped high with stakes, scourges, 
thumbscrews, fetters, racks, and other engines of Papal 
cruelty. For a considerable number of weeks London 
and the provinces went stark, staring mad over “ Papal 
Aggression”; and the outcome of the “aggression” was 
the passing, in the following year, of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, prohibiting, under a penalty of a hundred 
pounds, the constitution of Romanist bishops of pre- 
tended provinces. The Act, which was a sufficiently 
idiotic one, was never put in force; and twenty years 
afterwards it was repealed amidst the complete in- 
difference of the public at large. I had the honour 
to know Cardinal Wiseman, who was a cheery, 
benignant old gentleman, with a very hearty appetite 
and I have lhved to see his HKminence Cardinal 
Vaughan make a radiant appearance at grand social. 
functions in England in a flowing mantle of rose- 
crimson damask. 

But a more important commission than the 
Ackermanns’ was now given me. The approaching 
Great Exhibition of 1851 was filling the minds of 
my own countrymen, and, indeed, of most civilised 
nations to boot, with pleasurable anticipation and 
excited hope. Paxton’s design for a colossal conser- 
vatory in Hyde Park had been accepted by the Com- 
missioners for the World’s Fair. ‘The illustrated 
papers abounded with pictures of what the Exhibition 
was to be like; and I thought that I might as well 
take Time by the forelock by publishing a series of 
comic prophesies of the objects and the people who 
would most probably be exhibited at the great show. 
The whole work was etched on four large lithographic 
stones, and bore the rather imbecile title: ‘“‘ ‘The Great 
Exhibition Wot Is to Be, and how it’s all Going to 
be Done,” by “ Vates Secundus.” 

“Vates,” by the way, whom I knew very well in 
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the flesh, had nothing to do with classical antiquity ; 
it was a pseudonym of the gentleman who, during 
many years, was a prophet of that well-known 
sporting newspaper Bell’s Life in London My 
book comprised many hundreds of farcical figures, all 
with very large heads and very diminutive bodies. A 
band of music was led by M. Jullien, the well-known 
Promenade Concert conductor, who was followed by the 
choir of St. Paul’s and the chorus of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. The French exhibits included a huge 
ornamental clock wheeled on a truck by Prince Louis 
Napoleon; and on the dials the hours were marked 
by Republicanism, Socialism, Bonapartism, Legitim- 
ism, St. Simonianism, Fourrierism, and Orleanism. 
‘The hour-hand pointed to Orleanism, the minute-hand 
to Bonapartism: a double-barrelled prophecy which 
not many months afterwards was partially verified. 
Then M. Adolphe Thiers exhibited himself, bearing 
on his head the twenty volumes of his ‘“ History of the 
Consulate and the Empire.” Guizot posed as an 
ancient Stoic philosopher; and Alexandre Dumas the 
Elder dragged his voluminous works on a barrow; while 
Victor Hugo followed with a model of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame de Paris on a salver. Then came a 
little Paris gamin carrying, on a pole surmounted by 
a weathercock, a harlequin suit of clothes, as one most 
appropriate for French politicians to wear. Soyer, the 
cook, brandished a stew-pan in one hand and _ his 
‘‘magic stove’ in the other; while French tragedy was 
illustrated by Mademoiselle Rachel as Phédre; and 
the French exhibits wound up with a mob of dancing- 
masters, pioupious, Red Republicans, debardeurs, and 
gendarmes. In the German section, together with 
pipes, sausages, sauerkraut, and Kirschwasser, there 
was the presentment of the Lord High Admiral of the 
German fleet and the fleet itself; the admiral wore 
top-boots, and the fleet was a little cock-boat floating 
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in a washing-tub. Little did I dream in my raw 
outh that the German navy would in my old age 
ecome a gigantic and powerful machine of war. Yet 
I should say that in 1850 some millions of my fellow- 
countrymen entertained opinions corresponding with 
my own touching the prospect. of a German navy. 
A happier hit I managed to make in the Russian 
section, in which I drew the Emperor Nicholas as a 
huge bear, and remarked in the text that Bruin would 
be divided by a strong barrier from the Ottoman section 
of the Exhibition, as considerable danger would probably 
result to the Turkey from close proximity to the Bear. 

Italian macaroni and Italian-irons; Spanish 
Figaros and cachucha dancers; Americans revelling in 
sherry-cobblers, reposing in rocking-chairs, thrashing 
their slaves, and brandishing six-chambered pistols , 
Turks, Jews, and African savages; Scotch bagpipers 
and Irish bhoys and colleens; the great Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Charles Napier on horseback; the 
Widow M’Cormack, with a picture of her cabbage- 
garden; Joseph Hume with the model of a save-all ; 
Disraeli with eight hats superposed one on the other, 
as a specimen of a Hebrew Caucasian “gent.” , Lord 
Brougham as Janus; and five hundred other more 
or less absurd monstrosities made up this farrago 
of juvenile impertinence—an impertinence, however, 
to which I devoted many weeks of the hardest 
of labour—my studio being a well-lighted room on 
the premises of Messrs. Day and Haghe, the litho- 
graphers, of Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
who printed my “Great Exhibition” for Messrs. 
Ackermann. 

I had scarcely finished this, to me, important work, 
for which I received the sumptuous remuneration of 
one hundred pounds, when I was the victim—yey, all 
things considered, the victim—of another windfall, to 
which I have already made passing reference. That 
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Aunt Sophy who had left me twenty pounds to be paid 
on my attaining my majority, had bequeathed the life- 
interest in the rest of her property to her sister, my 
Aunt Eliza, whom I have before spoken of as 
Mrs. Crellin. At her death in 1850 the property was 
divisible among us four nephews and nieces; but my 
dearest sister Augusta had died of consumption early 
in 1849; and there were only four nephews left, 
my brothers Frederick, Charles, Albert, and myself, 
to share in the modest heritage. Frederick was 
established as a professor of music at Southampton, and 
had already given three hostages to Fortune. Albert, 
after a chequered maritime career between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-two, was serving in the Navy of 
the Honourable East India Company. There fell to 
each of us a few hundred pounds in cash, and a little 
house property. 

I beg to state once for all that I did not spend 
any considerable portion of my legacy in riotous living, 
but at the same time I managed in the course of 
three months to make a very complete fool of myself. 
Had I listened to the advice of Thomas Littleton 
Holt—always wise in counselling others, and usually 
injudicious in advising himself—I should, after a little 
preparatory grinding, have gone to the University ; 
since for a young man of my age I knew a great deal. 
I only wanted a little scholarly discipline and system. 
I might then have entered myself at one of the Inns of 
Court, and possibly, being endowed by Nature with 
what is most vulgarly but still most forcibly called the 
‘pitt of the gab,” I might have done very well at the 
Bar. It was not to be. Most firmly do I believe in 
Fate. It was my Kismet, my destiny, to wander up and 
down, and to go to and fro in the world, and to make 
use of the knowledge and the experience which I 
acquired, as a writer for the press. 

For a few weeks my brother Charles and I devoted 
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ourselves to enjoyment pure and simple. We dined at 
high-class restaurants, went to the Derby in a “ one- 
horse shay,” and to Ascot in a hansom cab; we gave 
bachelor parties at our modest little apartments in a 
street close to Mornington Crescent, and I smoked 
sixpenny cigars instead of twopenny ones. In particu- 
lar did we delight in Saturday to Monday jaunts to 
fishing hostelries on the Upper Thames, and the back- 
waters thereof, then a delightfully sequestered and 
tranquil region. ‘There were no house-boats, and no 
’Arries to vex your soul; but there were long sunny 
tranquil days devoted to fishing, and delightful evenings, 
in the course of which veteran fresh-water anglers sang 
songs with choruses about perch and chub, roach 
and dace, and told the most amazing fibs about the 
gigantic pike which they alleged that they had caught. 
It was the American humorist, Josh Billings, who 
once professed to vouch for the veracity of a story which 
he related, by saying that it had been told to him by 
an auctioneer, and that he never knew an auctioneer 
tell a lie unless he could get sumething by it. But the 
mendacious angler derives no profit whatsoever from his 
tarradiddles ; he lies because he likes it and his hearers 
like to hear him lie—at least, they did in those days— 
and when their turn comes will lie as vigorously as he. 
Perhaps they are incited to mendacity by the view of 
the stuffed and varnished fish in glass cases which 
adorn the walls. Those reminders of bygone piscatorial 
prowess may be as irresistible a stimulant to their 
imaginations as the minstrelsy of old Timotheus— not 
unaided by the flowing bowl—was to Alexander :— 
‘‘Soothed by the sound the King grew vain ; 

Fought all his battles o’er again, 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain ; 

The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 


And while he heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand and checked his pride.” 
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I fancy that our pride was checked when the landlord 
of the “Jolly Anglers ” or the ‘ Isaac Walton’s Head ” 
appeared on the scene of our revels, and presented the 
reckoning. 

There was a real and ridiculous incident that, during 
this halcyon period, contributed much to check my 
youthful pride. I was too young and too obscure to 
belong to any club, but in lieu thereof I used, when 
I wished to spend a quiet evening, to repair to 
Simpson’s cigar divan in the Strand, the upper chamber 
of which was a luxuriously appointed smoking-room 
containing an excellent library. For the sum of one 
shilling you had a cup of excellent coffee, and a very 
good cigar, and you might remain in this fumoir and 
smoke and read as long as ever you liked. It was 
a most entertaining and instructive night-resort for 
clubless young men who were not always ambitious to 
go on the loose. I had changed my residence to a 
furnished parlour and bedroom in Buckingham Street, 
Strand; and in my youthful vanity, being determined, 
after the manner of Mr. Pepys, to “go like myself,” 
I dressed in somewhat dandified attire, my costume 
including the then indispensable item of a very large 
bandana pocket-handkerchief. 

It was “the thing” to allow this’ gorgeous mouchowr 
to protrude to the extent of half-an-inch from- your 
pocket. When you devoted yourself to ‘smoking 
or reading in a public room, you placed the handker- 
chief daintily on your knee; and if you liked to take 
forty winks you threw it negligently over your head. 
I bought a dozen of these accursed—yes, accursed 
pocket-handkerchiefs. The ground was a bright buff, 
with a deep border of crimson. Unfortunately, in those 
days, people carried their handkerchiefs in the hinder- 
pockets of their coats; and I have to record the 
lamentable, the humiliating fact, that in the course of 
three weeks my pocket was picked of every one of 
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the much-prized bandanas. Some artful flow had evi- 
dently “spotted me” one evening on my emerging from 
Simpson’s cigar divan, and had followed up his felonious 
coups night after night. But worse remained behind 
The bandanas were very expensive articles; the very 
best cost twelve or fourteen shillings a-piece. Being 
flush of money, credit was of course forced upon me, 
and I did not pay ready-money to the obliging glover, 
hosier, and purveyor of gentlemen’s knick-knacks 
generally, who supplied me with these pocket-handker- 
chiefs. The evil days, as you will presently learn, were 
soon to come upon me, and upon my word, the hosier 
dunned me for eighteen months for that dozen of silk 


handkerchiefs 
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STARTING A MAGAZINE AND BREAKING THE BANK. 


The Conservative Vagazine—The Death of Sir Robert Peel: Police in Mourning 
— Pitching into” the Railway King—Fate of the New Venture—‘‘ Mr. 
Hopeful” and his “System’’—My Horror of Mountains—First Visit to 
Brusscls—At Aix-la-Chapelle—Mr. Hopeful Changes his System: The 
Result—A New Comic Panorama of the Great Exhibition—Falling in Love 
—Doimg Justice to a High-Tea—Reminiscences of Brougham. 


Ir occurred to me about the end of the summer of 
1850 that to live on one’s capital, especially when 
that capital was limited in amount, was on the whole 
very bad policy; and after considerable deliberation, 
I made up my mind to turn to substantially profitable 
account the few hundred pounds which yet remained 
to me. My brief career as part proprietor of a weekly 
periodical had certainly not been of a nature to offer 
any bright encouragement as to my chances of success 
in other journalistic adventures. But a passing breeze 
of literary ambition fanned my normally rather sluggish 
nature; and I resolved to start a monthly magazine at 
the patrician price of half-a-crown. Why I should 
have called my projected bantling the Conservative 
Magazine | am utterly unable to explain. Although 
from my early boyhood J had been an earnest student 
of every newspaper of which I could possibly get hold, 
I had not, at the age of twenty-two, written one single 
line on any question of English politics whatsvever ; and 
I believe that, fundamentally, I was utterly indifferent 
as to whether the great Sir Robert Peel or Lord John 
Russell was in office. I had caricatured both those 
statesmen and other public men, impartially, for some 
years ; but I had quite an open mind as to the merits or 
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demerits of Free Trade, or the proposal for disestablish- 
ing the Irish Church. 

On the whole I am inclined at this time of day 
to conclude that my crude, imperfect, and transitory 
tendency to sympathise with Conservatism was inspired 
by the real sorrow which I, and I am sure many 
millions of Englishmen, felt at the death of Sir Robert 
Peel himself. On the 29th of June, 1850, Sir Robert 
was thrown from his horse on Constitution Hill, 
fracturing one of his ribs, the point of which penetrated 
his lung; and after lingering in great agony for some 
days, he died at his house in Whitehall Gardens on 
July 4th, in the sixty-third year of his age His 
death was deplored throughout the Empire A Tory 
to the backbone in many respects, he had _ twice 
sacrificed the principles in which he had been nurtured, 
and yielded to that which he wisely recognised as the 
inevitable. The high Tories of whom he had once 
been the pride and glory, as was also William 
Ewart Gladstone, had naturally fallen away from 
him; but they had not ceased to respect and even 
to venerate his highmindedness, and his _ blameless 
private character. By the people he was literally wor. 
shipped. The average matter-of-fact Englishman might 
care very little about the Maynooth Grant, about Irish 
Coercion Bills, or about the smashing of the crockery 
of the Maltese Jew, Don Pacifico, by a fanatical 
Greek mob—a breakage of cups and saucers which led 
to hot debates in both Houses, and culminated in a 
speech of five hours, delivered by Lord Palmerston, in 
the Commons, in the course of which oration he enun- 
ciated his famous dictum that the Briton abroad was 
everywhere entitled to England’s protection, accentuat.- 
ing the declaration by quoting from Cicero against 
Verres the historic phrase Civis Romanus sum. But the 
people at large did care and enthusiastically care for the 
Conservative statesman who had sacrificed power to give 
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the millions cheap bread; and there was scarcely a 
schoolboy who had not got by heart Sir Robert Peel’s 
pathetic expression of his hopes that his name might 
live in the homes of those whose lot it was to labour, 
when at the end of their day’s toil they recruited their 
exhausted strength by “abundant and untaxed food, 
no longer leavened by a sense of injustice.” 

Among the minor but still touching manifestations 
of the essentially national grief called forth by the 
death of this truly good and great man, I cannot 
forget that in many of the metropolitan divisions of 
police, the constables, with the permission of their 
officers, wore crape bands on their arms in memory of 
the Founder of the Force, and that on the day of his 
funeral, nearly all the public-houses in the immediate 
vicinity of Whitehall and the Houses of Parliament 
were Closed. 

Most of us are the merest creatures of circum- 
stances; and I am confident now that it was the mere 
circumstance of the unlooked-for and the afflicting 
death of Sir Robert Peel that led me to christen 
my new venture the Conservative Magazine. It was 
a blunder from beginning to end. One rather eminent 
Conservative M.P. did indeed favour us with an 
article, on strictly party lines; but beyond that essay 
there was scarcely anything in the first number that 
could be considered as advocating, even in the mildest 
degree, the principles of Toryism. I contributed 
myself a long paper, entitled ‘‘ Historic Doubts as to 
the Existence of George Hudson,” which was a rather 
clumsy paraphrase of Archbishop Whately’s ‘“ Historic 
Doubts on the Existence of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
George Hudson, the once well-known “ Railway King,”’ 
had just collapsed when I started the Conservative 
Magazine. 1 “pitched into him,” to use a vulgar 
phrase; but if I had not been a simpleton, I 
should have held my hand, sinee J ought to have 
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remembered that the dethroned monarch of railways 
was a very sound Tory; in fact, notwithstanding the 
heavy financial difficulties which forced him to reside 
abroad for many years, he never severed his connection 
with the Carlton Club, and towards the close of his life, 
when his circumstances had improved, he was unani- 
mously elected president of the Carlton Smoking 
Room. 

‘Of course, I had also an article on Sir Robert Peel ; 
but instead of being a review of his political career, it 
was only a series of ill-natured strictures on the medical 
treatment to which he had been subjected after the 
accident on Constitution Hill. It was supposed to 
be written by “A Country Surgeon”; but in reality 
the strictures were from the pen of a versatile friend 
of mine, Dr. Gustave Ludwig Moritz Strauss, who 
always gave me to understand that he was by birth 
a Prussian, but who late in life alleged that he was 
a British subject born in Canada, of French parents. I 
shall have more to say about him later on. 

A second article from my pen in this unlucky 
Magazine was a jerky, scrappy, turgid screed, called 
“What Has Come Of It?’—being an ill-conditioned 
essay on the French Republic of 1848 and its con- 
sequences. I said just now that, prior to the death 
of Sit Robert Peel, I had no politics to speak of ; but 
I had some political convictions with regard to France. 
I ventured to think the Republic of February was 
not only a blunder but a swindle; and I did my best 
to advocate the cause of Bonapartism. The remaming 
contents of the Conservative Magazine have entirely 
drifted out of my memory. Holt was my sub-editor, 
and my advertisement manager was a Mr. Richard 
Radcliffe Pond, who had been one of my co-partners 
in Chat. He was a clever man in his vocation; yet he 
did not succeed in obtaining any advertisements to 
speak of for the Magazine, which never went beyond 
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the first number. [ think I am speaking with accuracy 
when I say that the sale was six copies and a half. 
The half-copy I estimate in this wise: A gentleman— 
I should say that he was a good old Tory, for he wore 
a buff waistcoat—came in hot haste one morning to 
purchase a copy of No. One. He explained, however, that 
he had only eighteenpence with him; but would bring 
the balance in the afternoon. He looked so thoroughly 
Conservative that I did not like to miss the chance 
of securing a possible subscriber, so I allowed him 
to take the number away with him. He never came 
back. To complete the list of mistakes associated with 
this luckless enterprise, I may mention that I designed 
and had engraved on wood for the title-page of the 
Magazine a little vignette of a man in armour waving 
a flag, on which [ inseribed the well-known saying of 
the standard-bearer of Constantine the Great : Hic optime 
manebinus:—a thoroughly Conservative motto pro- 
claiming a stern resolution not to march with re- 
volutionary and subversive times. Unluckily, I attired 
my standard-bearer in the costume of one of Oliver 
Cromwell’s Ironsides; when, properly, he should have 
been apparelled as a Cavalier in a plumed hat and a 
Vandyke lace collar. 

Peace be with the manes of the Conservative 
Magazine! As my name was not attached to it, it 
does not at the present time even turn up in second- 
hand booksellers’ catalogues as a literary curiosity ; 
and once only about five-and-twenty years ago, being 
driven by stress of bad weather into a coffee-house in 
Holborn, where there was a small library, I found, 
to my great amusement, in the catalogue a copy of 
the Conservative Magazine, No. One and last. The 
coffee-house has long since been pulled down; and its 
site is occupied by part of the Inns of Court Hotel. 
The library was, I suppose, dispersed; and what became 
of that solitary copy of that wretched Magazine who 
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shall say? I very soon ceased to think about it or 
about Conservatism either. I had just two hundred 
pounds left, which, in the sanguine impetuosity of 
outh, I reckoned that I could turn ere long into at 
east two thousand. 

The acquaintances of my friend Dr. Gustave Ludwig 
Moritz Strauss were numerous, and belonged to various 
classes of society. Among them was a gentleman long 
since deceased, and whose name perhaps there would be 
no harm in giving; but as he may have relations who 
are still alive, I think that the best course to adopt 
will be to call him Mr. Hopeful. He had had, 
I understood, at some period or another something 
to do with the law, but whether he had been a barrister 
disbarred for some breach of forensic etiquette, or 
a solicitor who had been struck off the rolls at the 
instigation of the Incorporated Law Society, I really 
cannot say. Suffice it to say that he was on the whole 
a slightly “shady ” individual. 

He was a person of most gentlemanly manners ; had 
travelled extensively; spoke several languages, and used 
occasionally to hint at the pack of hounds which he had 
kept in his youth, and the horses which he had entered 
for divers races. You used to meet with these travelled, 
well-educated, shady gentlemen much more frequently 
forty years ago than you do now. Sometimes they had 
been lawyers, sometimes clergymen, and very often 
captains. I have known two ‘“‘shady” baronets, and 
had even a slight acquaintance with a shady lord. But 
he died. I cannot help thinking that it is the wonder- 
ful acceleration of railway travelling and steam naviga- 
tion and of telegraphy all over the world, that has 
thinned the ranks of the quasi-aristocratic or quasi- 
military “shady” class. Boulogne and Calais are no 
longer cities of refuge for insolvent Britons; while 
Brussels and Paris are so continually traversed by 
prosperous English tradesmen enjoying their holidays, 
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that the shady debtor must always run the risk of en- 
ee a perhaps indignant creditor. 

Mr. Hopeful was a Man with a System. I mean 
that he was firmly persuaded that by persistently and 
consistently playing according to certain rules at the 
game of ruvge ef noir, he could win very large sums 
at a public gaming table. He Aad been winning very 
large sums between 1848 and 1850; but somehow, after 
making many thousands of thalers at Homburg, he 
had experienced terrible il-luck at Baden-Baden, and 
had come temporarily to utter grief at Wiesbaden. At 
this distance of time I hesitate to say that Mr. Hopeful 
was in any respect a dishonest or untruthful individual. 
He was only a confirmed gambler with a System ; and 
a gambler with a System must be, to a greater or 
smaller extent, insane. He fully explained to me his 
plan, which was certainly plausible and seemed feasible 
enough. He could manage, he said, to raise fifty pounds 
capital. 1 was to furnish a hundred and have two-thirds 
of the profits, while Dr. Strauss was to accompany us as 
a disinterested friend of both parties and “see fair.” 

There were only a few yards lacking to the com- 
pletion of my imordinate panoramic view of the 
Great Iixhibition which was to be; the pen-and- 
ink drawings were all ready to be traced down on the 
stone; and an artistic friend of mine, Mr. Benjamin 
Clayton, undertook to etch them. So with a light 
heart we set out on our expedition in quest of wealth. 
But whither? you may ask. Mr. Hopeful, who was 
slightly superstitious—as is the case with most game- 
sters—frankly confessed that for the time he thought 
it better to give Homburg, Baden, and Wiesbaden 
the go-by; until at least we had well feathered our 
nest at some less pretentious Continental frigot. Monte 
Carlo was not yet in existence; but there was a 
public gaming house in Monaco itself. High stakes, 
however, were rarely ventured on there ; and it was many 
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hundreds of miles away; travelling was costly, and I 
doubt even if the railway to Nice, much less to the 
capital of Prince Grimaldi, was completed. 

There remained a choice of two Continental towns 
where public gaming was tolerated. There was Geneva 
and there was Aix-la-Chapelle. Dr. Strauss was in 
favour of tossing up as to which of these towns we 
should repair. Heads for the city of Charlemagne ; 
tails for the birthplace of Jean Jacques Rousseau. But 
my head was full of what I had read about Karl der 
Grosse and the treasures of the Domkirche, and the 
Congress in 1818 to which Caréme, the famous cook, 
followed his employer, Lord Stewart, afterwards 
Marquis of Londonderry ; and as holder of two-thirds 
of our joint capital of one hundred and fifty pounds, 
I put my foot down and resolved that the place for 
the trial of our infallible system—our most infallible 
system—should be Aix-la-Chapelle or nowhere. L had 
an odd prejudice, furthermore, against Switzerland in 
general and Geneva in particular. It was not because 
I had any dislike to the Swiss, who are a brave, patriotic, 
pious, and ingenious people, but among divers, doubtless 
absurd, idiosyncrasies of mine has always heen a rooted 
aversion from mountainous countries, and | knew that 
you could see Mont Blanc from Geneva. It has been 
my lot during a professional career of two score years 
to cross, I know not how many times, almost every 
known Alpine pass on mule-back, in diligences, in a 
travelling carriage, and by railway ; and [ have always 
done my best to sleep soundly till we had ascended and 
descended the pass and were in the plain again. Over 
and over again have I traversed the Alps and the 
Semmering; I have travelled in the mountainous regions 
of Mexico and in the Blue Mountains of New South 
Wales. The Sierra Morena and the Sierra Nevada in 
Spain are familiar to me; and frequently have I risked 
my neck in a stage-coach on roads bordering steep 
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precipices in New Zealand; but I have never ceased to 
distrust and dislike mountainous scenery. 

In fact, I may say that rocks and crags and snow- 
clad summits fill me with horror, not unmixed with 
terror. I long for the valleys, for towns full of noise, 
and bustle, and men, women, and children. This, very 
possibly, you may ascribe first to my being a Cockney, 
and next to my being normally destitute of any appre- 
ciation of the romantic or the picturesque in Nature. 
T am not ashamed to admit that such very probably is 
the case; still I cannot help suspecting that a great 
part, of amy distaste for mountains arises from the 
circumstance that as a boy at school in France, I 
won the first prize for geography with a map in relief, 
modelled in clay, of South America. The toil which 
IT had bestowed on measuring the altitude of the 
different chains of mountains that I modelled, inspired 
me, it is possible, with a profound weariness of and un- 
friendly feeling for the real mountains among which 
I was destined in after-hfe so often to wander. 

We had not much money available for travelling 
expenses, and determined to be as economical as 
possible till we reached Aix-la-Chapelle, where, of 
course, after a night or two at the ¢rente-et-quarante 
table the golden Fredericks would come tumbling down 
into our pockets as copiously as, according to Southey, 
the waters come down at Lodore. So we took shipping 
at the Old Swan Stairs, London Bridge, and proceeded 
by steamer to Ostend; and thence we made the best 
ot our way, IT forget whether by clrgence or rail, to 
Brussels. 

Young, sanguine, and in rude health, I can 
scarcely describe the joy I felt at finding myself on the 
shores of a country new to me. Hitherto, my boyish 
travels had been confined to. France; but here in 
Belgium was a laad which, though French in some 
respects, was in others wholly and delightfully un- 
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accustomed to me. Brussels filled me with an absolute 
rapture of enjoyment. The steep winding Montagne 
de Ja Cour, with its glittering shops, was perhaps a 
little too precipitous to suit my prejudices; but, at all 
events, the mountain was one of houses, and not of 
rocks. But the delights of the Parc ; the excellent tadle 
d’hote of the Hétel de Flandre—we did not venture to 
alight at the adjoining Hotel Bellevue—and, then, the 
wonderful Market Place, the towering Hotel de Ville, 
the quaint old Maison du Roi, the Maison des Bras- 
seurs, and the ancient edifice on the facade of which 
was inscribed the terrified invocation: ‘4 Fame, Pestle 
et Bello, Domine, Libera Nos.’ Poor Bruvellois! Tn 
the old times they had ample reason, goodness knows, 
to pray to be delivered from Famine, Pestilence, and 
War. Then there were the Galéries St. Hubert, and the 
great theatre of La Monnaie, and a dozen other places 
of interest to be viewed during a sojourn scarcely ex- 
tending over twenty-four hours. 

We had no time to make an excursion to the field 
of Waterloo ; for on the afternoon following the day of 
our arrival we sped by rail to the German frontier. 
We had a good deal of trouble at the German Custom 
House ; and, for the first time in my life, [ made the 
acquaintance of that remarkable type of officialism, the 
Prussian gendarme—a very worthy person, no doubt; 
martial-looking, well set up, and correct to a button in 
his uniform, but who, to all appearance, labours under 
the inconvenience of having been born with an iron 
poker instead of a backbone. He is a sturdy, gallant, 
honest, and in the main good-hearted fellow, your 
officialised Prussian. Still it is unfortunately im- 
possible to infuse the slightest amount of flexibility 
into that rigid spine of his. 

I am unable to form the slightest idea as to where 
the Kursaal, or public gaming saloon, was situated. 
Perhaps it may have been somewhere near the (trand 
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Monarque Hotel. In any case, we set to work on the 
evening of our arrival at Aix. Neither I nor the doctor 
played so much as a thaler, but we stood and watched 
the experienced Mr. Hopeful operating at (rente-el- 
guarante; and from time to time he handed to me his 
winnings, reserving only a sufficient sum as working 
capital. The rooms closed at twelve ; and when we sat 
down to supper I made my pockets disgorge their 
booty. They were full of thalers and Friedrichs ; 
and I should say that our net profits that night had 
amounted to a hundred and fifty pounds in English 
money. 

It was the old, old story; so old indeed as to 
be scarcely worth repeating. We had won fully 
eight hundred pounds, when Mr. Hopeful suddenly 
chauged his tactics, and played another Infallible 
System, by which he very soon contrived to lose 
heavily. ‘Then he went back to his old system, and 
lost at that. Then [ thought that I would try my 
luck at the ror/effe table. In the course of two hours I 
won fifty pounds; and in the course of two minutes I 
lost it; result after a week’s operations—total collapse. 
I had a handsome gold watch, a scarf-pin, and a couple 
of rings; and the discrect assistant of Herr Israel Hirsch, 
or Herr Salomon Fuchs, having been called in, and my 
personal valuables realised, ] managed, with the further 
aid of a Bank of England note for ten pounds, which 
I had secreted in my writing-desk, to discharge the 
hotel bill, and pay the fare for Dr. Strauss and 
myself to Paris. The behaviour of Mr. Hopeful, under 
these somewhat trying circumstances, was calm and 
dignified, and, [ may almost say, heroic. He acknow- 
ledged that his having imprudently changed his system 
had been the primary cause of all our disasters; but, 
although he allowed me to defray his share of the 
hotel bill, he resolutely refused his consent to my 
proposal that I should pay his fare to Paris. 
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All he wanted was a couple of louis; he had got 
another Infallible System, by means of which a large 
fortune was to be made by backing the number 
“ thirty-five “ at roulette: the stake never exceeding a 
single thaler at a time ; but you had to wait for a great 
many revolutions of the wheel before “thirty-five” was 
mathematically certain to turn up; and it might, 
perhaps, take a whole month to acquire the wealth he 
was certain was in his grasp, and which he generously 
promised to share with me. So I handed him the 
two louis, and bade him a cordial farewell. I got a 
letter from him some weeks afterwards, with the 
Frankfort post-mark ; and in this billet he informed me 
that Fortune had not yet favoured him to any con- 
siderable extent, but that he was on the move and 
hoping for brighter days. Would I kindly write to 
him to the address, ‘‘ Poste restante.” “ Poste restante” 
where? LI tried Frankfort; but received no answer 
to my missive. It must have been some other 
“ Poste restante,” possibly at Pondicherry, or Chander- 
nagore, or Noumea. Be it as it may, I never saw nor 
heard from Mr. Hopeful again. 

I devoted a few hours prior to our departure for 
the French capital to paying a flying visit to some 
of the leading lions of Aix-la-Chapelle. Figuratively 
speaking, the lions roared, but their roar sounded in my 
ears like a proclamation that “red had won,’ or that 
“black had lost,” while the bells of the churches 
seemed to be clanging forth incessant intimations of 
“Le jeu est fait; rien ne va plus.” I saw the tomb 
of Charlemagne, over which something closely akin 
to a roulette-wheel seemed to be suspended; and, 
finally, I inspected the celebrated Hot-Springs, which 
naturally at once, and not very agreeably, suggested 
the remarkably hot water into which I had got 
myself through my belief in Mr. Hopeful and his In- 
fallible System. But Hope springs eternal in the 
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human breast; and, at twenty-two years of age, it does 
not matter much if you have been temporarily ruined 
at a gaming table. 

We had, on the whole, a very pleasant journey to 
Paris, by the way of Strasburg ; and I was much edified 
by Dr. Strauss holding a lengthened conversation, in the 
Latin tongue, with three German students. At every 
station at which the train stopped, the party got out to 
eat Buttcrbrods and sausages, and drink beer; and then 
they talked more and more volubly in the language of 
Cicero and Livy, and played dominoes and cards, and 
smoked perpetually. When we reached Paris, our 
finances being of the most limited kind, we abstained 
from repairing to an hotel, but took a couple of small 
bedrooms in a tall old house in the Rue de I’Eecole de 
Médecine; and there we remained till the firm of 
Ackermann sent me a remittance on account of a new 
comic panorama of the Great Exhibition, of a more 
ambitious kind than the former one, and wnich this 
time was not to be engraved on stone, but etched 
on copper. 

I had some fifty or sixty pen-and-ink sketches 
tu make before the copper plates could be attacked ; 
and the autumn being a remarkably fine one, 1 thought 
that I would take a trip into Lancashire, and even visit 
the Isle of Man. I roamed about north-west England 
for some two months; and I should say that during 
that period I fell in love at least eleven times, always 
with strictly honourable intentions. My amorousness 
was, I surmise, of the nature popularly known as “ calf 
love.” Unfortunately, none of the objects of my affec- 
tions would have anything to say to me; much to the 
surprise of a worthy old lady who kept an hotel at New 
Brighton, near Liverpool, and who took a fancy to me, 
first, because, as she put it, I was “ classical,” and next, 
because I could eat jam. Jam was certainly a very 
curious road to an old lady’s favour; but she happened 
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to have two pretty daughters, two or three nieces, and 
a number of good-looking female acquaintances, whose 
hands were being continually sought in marriage; and 
her main objection to their suitors was that, as a rule, 
they were unable, or objected, to eat jam: especially at 
those high-teas so pleasantly associated with Lancashire 
manners and customs. 

The high-tea of forty years since was, and is still, 
I hope, an ideal repast : baked mackerel, ham, poached 
eggs, tea-cakes of every imaginable form, and any 
amount of jam. I noticed that the old lady very nar- 
rowly watched the first time that I partook of her hos- 
pitality. She smiled benignantly when I asked for mar- 
malade ; but when she saw me make a resolute onslaught 
on a pot of preserved apricots, she exclaimed triumph- 
antly: ‘‘He’ll do, Sally; he can eat jam!” Sally, 
unhappily, was not of the same mind with her parent. 

As to my being “classical,” her impression in that 
respect arose, I should say, from the fact that, although 
un unsophisticated old lady, who spoke the broadest 
Laneashire dialect, she had a very profound respect for 
people who possessed even moderate scholarship. She 
had known, and had been the humble friend of, the 
illustrious Lord Brougham, and she told me some very 
curious anecdotes of the great orator and lawyer. How, 
when he left his home to go to London, he ex- 
claimed, embracing his mother: “ Here goes for Lord 
Chancellor; ”’ and how, throughout his early struggles, 
as throughout his after-career of splendour and fame, 
he never omitted to write to that mother every day 
while she was alive. 

When, as Harry Brougham, he was contesting 
an election in Yorkshire my old lady friend had, as 
an hotel-keeper, rendered him considerable services ; 
and he generously acknowledged this help by the 
present of a horse and gig. One story she told me 
of his childhood, I put in print myself many years ago, 
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but the public memory is short, and it is sometimes 
permissible and even beneficial to dig up an old 
chestnut. When Harry Brougham was quite a little 
boy his mother had a careless servant who was con- 
tinually breaking glasses and crockery ware; and her 
apology after the commission of one of these acts of 
destruction was invariably the plea, in the local dialect, 
that the broken article had been ‘crackit’’ before. 
One day, little boy Harry, who was a frolicsome urchin, 
managed to tumble down-stairs, from the first-floor 
landing, into the hall. Mrs. Brougham, in an agony of 
anxiety, rushed from the parlour to the succour of her 
son, ejaculating: “ Harry, my darling Harry, you must 
have broken your head!” ‘“ Nay, mither,”’ replied the 
future Chancellor, “ /¢ was crackit before.” 

My old lady friend had also known Hartley Cole- 
ridge, the poet, one of the sons of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge; and she was full of stories of Hartley’s learning 
and kind-heartedness, his fondness for children, and his 
somewhat excessive addictedness to the flowing bowl. 
On one occasion, in some out-of-the-way village im 
the Lake District, he consented to deliver a lecture 
on Wordsworth; and on the appointed evening 
the church schvolroom was crowded by an expectant | 
iudience. After keeping them waiting for a quarter 
of an hour, Hartley Coleridge made his appearance ; 
ascended the platform; opened a manuscript; looked 
round, and then, in a strident voice, delivered himself of 
the following startling utterance, “ Lily-white muffins.”’ 
That was all the vicar, and a curate, and the church 
schoolinistress could get out of him, and he ended as 
he began, with “Lily-white muffins.” So you see 
that although my old lady friend was not the rose, she. 
had lived on the skirts of a rose garden, whence her 
esteem for that which she called “ classical.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


BALLOONING., 


i eee 
I was in harness again during the winter months of 
1850 in London, steadily working at my etchings, and 
supplementing my modest earnings by océasional “ pot- 
boilers,” received for water-colour drawings and litho- 
graphic drawings in chalk or in ink, always for the 
account of my constant patrons, the Ackermanns. Of 
literature or journalism 1 had ceased even to dream ; but 
that I was not entirely cured of my propensity for 
speculation was shown by the circumstance that ere the 
year was out, I was able to buy a share of one third of 
a balloon. A side-windfall had brought us another small 
freehold house property; and on the sale of this, at 
Gallaway’s, I put a hundred pounds into the balloon 
adventure. Of the aerostatic machine itself I watched 
the manufacture, which was carried on in the upper 
room of a floorcloth warehouse, somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Blackfriars Road. The silk used for 
the balloon had first to be carefully varnished, and then 
was cut into Jong torpedo-shaped gores, which were 
attentively sewn together by females. | 

One of my associates in the balloon enterprise was 
a Lieutenant Gale, whose acquaintance I had made a 
couple of years before. He had been, I think, a heu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy, and had commanded a coast- 
guard station somewhere in the north of Ireland; but he 
had passed a good many years of his-life in the United 
States, following what avocation I know not, but failing, 
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apparently, to realise any substantial profits therefrom. 
He was not, like my friend Mr. Henry Coxwell, a 
scientific aeronaut; but he was a man of the most daunt- 
less courage—as gallant, perhaps, as the Prince of 
Aeronauts, Mr. Charles Green—and his early training as 
a seaman had given him that quickness of action, and 
clearness of head, and readiness of resource, which are 
absolutely indispensable in what I may call the skipper 
of an aerial ship. He was a dreamer of dreams; and 
was one of the many projectors who had conceived 
the idea of a balloon which could be navigated. 
He had no literary faculty ; but he communicated his 
views to me, and I wrote for him a lecture on ballooning 
in general, and on the possibilities of aerial navigation 
in particular, which he was to deliver in certain large 
provincial towns, allowing me a handsome proportion of 
the profits. 

At this period all England was talking about the 
vanished Arctic Expedition, and the lost Sir John 
Franklin and his heroic companions. The lieutenant 
had conceived the odd notion that the ships of the Ex- 
pedition might be lying perdu behind some gigantic 
iceberg ; and his proposal was to proceed in a steamer 
specially fitted up for the purpose to the Arctic 
ltegions, and make restricted, or “captive” balloon 
ascents, in the hope of surveying vast tracts of icy 
deserts, and possibly lighting on some vestiges of the 
lost ships. I drew out for him a memorial to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, on which document I need scarcely 
say a plentiful douche of official cold water was very 
promptly poured. Then Gale bombarded the.Press with 
details of his scheme. A few of the newspapers in- 
serted his communications ; but they led to no greater 
result than a caricature and half a column of dis- 
paraging ridicule in Punch. I believe that the only 
distinguished perscnage who ever condescended to 
examine Gale’s plan with attention, and who looked 
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upon it with some degree of approval, was the Prince 
Consort. But the lieutenant was miserably poor; he 
had a huge family of young children, and was wholly 
incompetent to advance his views, or make interest, in in- 
fluential quarters. He centred his hopes on an itiner- 
ant lecture, illustrated by models and diagrams, in the 
execution of which I helped him as well as I could. 
He was to commence his campaign at Hull, at which 
whaling seaport deep interest had always been felt in 
the fate of Franklin and his comrades—an interest 
increased by the frequent visits to Hull of the devoted 
wife of the heroic explorer. I think, indeed, that 
Lady Franklin even granted Lieutenant Gale an inter- 
view ; but she failed to grasp the scope of his scheme. 

I took a week’s holiday to see my friend the lieu- 
tenant well started on his lecturing tour, so we travelled 
to the northern seaport by way of Birmingham; and 
in the Midland Metropolis I had the advantage of 
meeting and of conversing—I think it was in the 
smoking-room of the Hen and Chickens Hotel—with the 
world-famous manufacturer of steel pens and collector 
of works of art and antique violins, Mr. Joseph Gil- 
lott. At Hull we had engaged some Assembly Rooms 
for three nights. We had money enough to advertise 
the lecture pretty liberally in the local newspapers, which 
obliged us with a number of highly complimentary 
paragraphs, predicting brilliant success for the gallant 
Lieutenant Gale, R.N., the undaunted aeronaut, pro- 
jector of an aerial ship, and potential saviour of Sir 
John Franklin. 

In the course of the forenoon a prominent local 
confectioner waited on me, as the lieutenant’s man of 
business, and asked for the concession of the sole 
right to sell refreshments during the three evenings 
on which the lectures were to be delivered. “ Certainly,” 
I replied, “‘ but how much would he give for the privi- 
lege?” “A pound,” suggested the confectioner. I 
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put my hand to my forehead, as though in profound 
meditation, and at length I said, as seriously as I could, 
“Thirty shillings.” ‘Split the difference, Mister, and 
make it five-and-twenty bob,” returned the man of pies 
and tarts; and, not without some show of reluctance, I 
accepted his offer. Alas! for the vanity of human 
wishes and the fallacy of human hopes. The night 
came, and I was money-taker at the Assembly Rooms. 
Anxiously did I listen for the sound of footsteps 
ascending the stairs; but I am afraid, in the whole body 
of the hall and gallery all round, our audience did not 
muster more than  six-and-twenty, including half-a- 
dozen fisher-lads, who paid half-price, and the inevitable 
old lady with the crush bonnet and the big umbrella, 
whom [ have rarely known to be absent from the first 
night of any lecture in the civilised world. 

I have met her in London, in New York, in San 
Francisco, and all over Australia and New Zealand; and 
I recollect once that she turned up at a public meeting 
of the Byron Memorial Committee at Willis’s Rooms. 
Benjamin Disraeli was in the chair, and the old lady was 
in the front row of the reserved seats. As the great 
orator dwelt on the genius and the stormy life of Byron 
the old lady with the big umbrella rocked her body to 
and fro, and, to my astonishment, began to weep bitterly. 
Whether she was sorry that Lord Byron and his wife 
did not get on very well together, or whether she was 
moved to tears by the moving address of the right 
honourable president, I am incompetent to say; but 
there she was, and there she will be, I imagine, on 
many public occasions, long after I have joined the 
majority. 

The worst of it was, that sitting in my money- 
taker’s box, with nothing to do, I could hear the 
sonorous voice of Lieutenant Gale echoing through the 
almost empty hall, and interrupted at no infrequent 
intervals by cries of “ Yah!” “Shut up!” ‘Put your 
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head in a bag!” and so forth. Soon I was to hear 
another voice, tuned to tones quite as hostile, close 
to my own little niche. It was the voice of the 
local confectioner. ‘“‘ Where’s the five-and-twenty bob?” 
he shouted. “ Gimme back my one pound five. Blow 
your haoryhosstation.”” And to these he added, I am 
afraid, many substantives and adjectives unfit for publi- 
cation. Fortunately [I had taken the precaution of 
locking myself in my box; so, after shaking his fist at 
me a good many times, he grew weary of vilipending me, 
and, going away, was seen no more. ‘The remaining 
two of the course of lectures were not delivered. As 
for the share which I subsequently had, or was to have, 
in the balloon which I saw made, it was not productive 
of remunerative results; since, before the machine was 
completed, Lieutenant Gale accepted an engagement to 
make a series of balloon ascents in Paris and in other 
towns of the French departments. At first he was 
highly successful; but a few weeks afterwards, at 
Bordeaux, the machine in which he ascended came to 
grief; he fell out of the car, and his dead body 
was discovered a few days afterwards, half-devoured 
by dogs, in a wood. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Alexis Soyer—Disracli—The Opening of the Great Exhibition—The Refresh- 
ment Departinent—In a Balloon Accident—A Letter to the Times and its 
Consequences—Abandoning Art for Journalism—Benjamin Lumley and 
his Kindness. 


Tun year 1851 broke tolerably bright on me. I had 
plenty of work ; and, moreover, I had struck up a close 
alliance with the celebrated French cook, Alexis 
Soyer, for whose cosmopolitan restaurant at Gore 
House, Kensington—to which he had given the 
attractive title of ‘‘Soyer’ss Symposium’—I had 
painted on the walls of the grand staircase a would- 
be comic panorama, in which nearly all the celebrities 
of the day were depicted. For Soyer likewise I wrote 
a quarto catalogue raisonné describing the decorations 
and general appointments of the establishment. As 
to my panorama on the staircase, Soyer, who was 
nothing if not fantastic, and to a certain extent 
quackish, insisted, to my reluctance and no small 
disgust, in calling it “The Grand Macédoine of All 
Nations; being a Demisemitragicomipanodicosmo- 
polytolyofanofunniosymposiorama, or Suchagettingup- 
stairstothegreatexhibition of 1851.” I groaned as I 
interpolated this hideous rubbish in my manuscript ; 
but it was a case of Ancient Pistol and the leek. 
I wrote, and eke I swore. 

The figures in the panorama all had very big heads 
and very small bodies. Some were on foot, some on 
horseback, and some mounted on griffins, dragons, 
giraffes, elephants, hippopotami, camels, rhinoceroses, 
and mastodons ; while among the characters represented 
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were the ghosts of William Pitt and Charles James 
Fox, Napoleon, Wellington—the great Duke came more 
than once to Gore House—Abd-el-Kader, General Tom 
Thumb, Joseph Adie the Quaker swindler, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Mark Lemon, George Cruikshank, Jullien, 
Albert Smith, Barbier the famébour major, Douglas 
Jerrold, Victor Hugo, Cobden, Minerva, Sir George 
Wombwell (the father of the present popular baronet), 
John Bright, Cobden, Mr. Toole the toastmaster, 
“Graveyard” Walker,* and the Marquis of Londonderry. 
The great statesman afterwards to become Earl 
of Beaconsfield had not, in 1851, by any means 
abandoned the pomps and vanities of well-oiled 
ringlets, gorgeous waistcoats, and meandering gold 
chains; and on the day he came to Gore House he 
was exceptionally sumptuous in his attire. He presented 
Soyer with a quotation from one of his novels—which 
one I forget; but it contained an allusion to the 
Beautiful, and was printed on white watered silk or 
satin, with a gold fringe. I wonder how many of 
those decorative excerpts are in existence, and who 
are the possessors of what may be considered really 
interesting relics. 

The cooking at Soyer’s Symposium was of the 
very highest class—that is to say, if you had a cabinet 
particuher ; but Soyer had to cater for the masses; 
he had even to supply shilling dinners in an immense 
marquee at the bottom of the grounds; and the masses 
occasionally grumbled. The result from a pecuniary 
point of view was catastrophe; and the energetic 
chef told me afterwards that he had come out of his 
Symposium enterprise with just one hundred pounds 
in cash, in the world. In addition to my artistic and 

* Dr. Walker, of St James’s Place, earned his sobriquet from having 
been principally instrumental in bringing about the abolition of intra- 
mural interments. In early life he had practised in Drury Lane; and 


could remember the horrors of the graveyard depicted by Dickens in 
“ Bleak House.” 
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literary labours at the Symposium, 1 officiated as 
Soyer's general adviser and keeper of his correspondence : 
accepting no regular salary, as did his regular employes ; 
but taking from time to time a moderate honorarium 
from an always open-handed but sometimes necessitous 
artist. 

On the whole, I venture to think that my connec- 
tion with the Symposium was, in the long run, pro- 
ductive of much more benefit to me than it was to 
its founder. I came in contact with a large number of 
well-known persons; and the friendship of many of 
these I was fortunate enough to retain during a long 
period of years. Conspicuous among these acquaintances 
was the well-known civil engineer, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Charles Fox, who, with his partner, Mr. Henderson, had 
taken the contract for building Paxton’s great Palace 
of Glass in Hyde Park. He gave me a card of ad- 
mission to the Exhibition building many weeks before 
it was open to the public. The card bore the magic 
words, ‘‘ Pass everywhere;” and I was consequently 
enabled to inspect all the details of the works in 
progress, and to strengthen thereby the passionate love 
for technical knowledge which has always been pre- 
dominant in me. Roaming, day by day, about the 
unfinished, but already marvellous and imposing, struc- 
ture, I became acquainted with Owen Jones, the architect, 
and author of those two great works, ‘The Alhambra” 
and “The Grammar of Ornament.” ‘There also for 
the first time I met Matthew Digby Wyatt, Charles 
Wentworth Dilke (father of the present baronet), Peter 
Le Neve Foster (secretary of the Society of Arts), and 
Henry Cole. 

Naturally, I was at the opening of the Great 
Exhibition on the First of May, 1851. The story of 
that dazzling pageant has been told so often, and so 
fully, that I'am positively ashamed to set down any- 
thing more on paper touching the beginning, the 
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course, and the end of the World’s Fair; but I may 
just allude to one trifling circumstance which I think 
has escaped the memory of most of my contemporaries. 
The refreshment department of the Exhibition—a 
department at which the catering was of the most meagre 
kind—was conducted on strictly teetotal lines; neither 
wine, beer, nor ardent spirits being obtainable by the 
thirsty thousands who flocked to Hyde Park. But just 
prior to the opening of the colossal show, Soyer received 
a communication from the Executive Committee of the 
Exhibition, informing him that if he felt disposed to 
tender for the refreshment contract, the Commissioners 
would consider the expediency of allowing him to 
sell single glasses of wine. ‘The chef had, however, 
quite enough on his hands with his Symposium, and 
declined to make any tender for feeding the visitors 
to the Exhibition. The summer wore away; and my 
series of etched copper-plates, which formed so many 
pictures of the humours of Hyde Park, both inside and 
outside Paxton’s wonderful conservatory, were pub- 
lished. I have forgotten the name of the book, and, 
oddly enough, I have never seen it quoted in the 
catalogue of a second-hand bookseller; yet a good many 
thousand copies were disposed of. ‘There are some 
things, I take it, after all that do wholly and entirely 
vanish from our ken. 

It was mid-autumn; and in the dying days of the 
Symposium of All Nations a somewhat memorable adven- 
ture, and one that had a strong bearing on my future 
career, befell me at Gore House, among the afternoon 
diversions of which balloon ascents had begun to be 
prominent. In one of those ascents I was foolish 
enough to take part—perhaps I remembered my con- 
nection with lJaeutenant Gale—and, as I have 
related more than once, the balloon, which was under 
the command of an aeronaut named Bell, burst at 
the altitude of a mile just after we had crossed the 
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Thames. One half-mile we fell like a stone; then, by 
the tact and the presence of mind of the aeronaut, one 
Mr. Chambers, he converted the tattered balloon into 
a parachute, by means of which we descended safely, 
although I was bruised from head to foot, in a market- 
garden at Putney. 

A good many of my literary friends have made 
balloon ascents, and one of them, Albert Smith, 
nearly lost his life through the machine descending 
on some scaffold poles round a house in course of 
construction; and I am _ consequently not at all 
desirous to give unnecessary inflation to my own 
experience of aerostatics. I may remark, however, 
that a few days after the accident, it happened that 
I paid a visit to Vauxhall Gardens, where I found my 
friend the veteran aeronaut, Mr. Charles Green, pre- 
paring for an aerial voyage in his huge Nassau balloon. 
With great courtesy he offered me a seat in the car, 
observing that I should have the opportunity of 
knowing what an ascent conducted on strictly scientific 
principles was like. It is possible that he had no very 
great admiration for Mr. Bell’s balloon, which was 
shaped like a large (terman sausage, suspended hori- 
zontally in the empyrean. I thanked Mr. Green for 
his polite offer of hospitality, but told him that I had 
had quite enough to do with ballooning, both in a 
physical and a financial sense, and that I considered 
that altogether I was well out of it. 

But now comes an unexpected sequel to my adven- 
ture in Mr. Bell’s sausage-shaped aerostat. Escap- 
ing, as I had done, by the skin of my teeth, from 
almost certain death, I was for several days in a state 
of great nervous excitement; and I was stupid enough 
to write a lengthy letter to the Times, im which I 
vehemently denounced the folly and foolhardiness of 
balloon ascents undertaken for the mere amusement 
of crowds of gaping sightseers. In the course of this 
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letter I remarked, incidentally, that I was an artist. 
The day following its publication, the Morning Post 
came down on me with a slashing leading article about 
my injudicious letter; and the writer of the onslaught 
was good enough to opine that if I was indeed an 
artist, as I had called myself, I was probably one 
of those conceited creatures who, because they wore 
moustaches and long hair, and attired flieniel cee in 
shawl pattern dressing-gowns and velvet smoking-caps, 
deluded themselves into the belief that they could 
paint. The article in the Post threw me for a time 
into a very great rage, not like Mrs. Bond in the 
ballad, “ with plenty of onions and plenty of sage ’—for 
at the time in question I was short, not only of sage 
and onions, but of ducks into the bargain—but with 
the editor of the Morning Post, and especially with 
myself. 

Why had I been so asinine as to call myself 
an artist, and why had I written the wretched letter 
at all? Beshrew art! I had worked at it since I 
was fourteen and a half, harder than negro slave ever 
worked in the cane. Its practice had never brought 
me anything better than bread-and-cheese, and some- 
times cheese failed to accompany the bread; and I 
had to confess, with inward despair, that I was not 
destined to excel either as a painter in oils or water- 
colours, an etcher, a lithographer, or a draughtsman 
on wood. Why could not I work for the newspapers ? 
Why should I not endeavour by sedulous study to 
qualify myself for the profession of a journalist? I 
managed to purchase at an “ Aunt Sally” shop near 
Clare Market at least a hundred numbers of the Quarterly 
Review. They were not consecutive ; they were ragged 
and dog’s-eared; but I got them at the rate of two- 
pence a copy. Then, almost for the price of waste 
paper, I bought a set of the Hzaminer newspaper 
from its commencement in 1808 to 1841; and then I 
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shut myself up, devoting rhyself four hours a day to 
bread-winning, graphic work for Ackermann; and 
giving up at least six hours more to hard and fast 
study of essays in the Quaréerly and the Hzamuer, 
which I knew to have been written by such masters 
of English style as Walter Scott and Charles Lamb; 
as Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Southey, Croker, and Lock- 
hart. I was determined, in my own mind, to throw 
art to the dogs so soon as ever I could, and be a 
working journalist. That I did eventually become; 
but through a portal then wholly ignored and unsus- 
pected by me. Indirectly, nevertheless, I have always 
attributed my entrance into journalism to the slashing 
leader in the Morning Post ; and so long years afterwards 
I laughingly told the late Sir William Hardman, 
who for a long period was editor of the Post, and the 
chairman of the Surrey Sessions. A just, sagacious, 
clever man. 

Another ally whom I was fortunate enough to 
make in the year 1551 was Mr. Benjamin Lumley, 
the lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre. He came one 
day to Gore House, while 1 was working at my 
panorama on the walls of the staircase; we had some 
pleasant conversation, since, young as I was, I was 
already an old operatic hand, so far as familiarity with 
operas and remembrance of famous musical ar/is/es were 
concerned. ‘Che next day Mr. Lumley wrote to Soyer, 
saying that he had missed the name of the young 
gentleman who was painting the staircase; but he 
wished to be reminded of it, as he should be glad to 
place his name on the free list of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for the ensuing season. 

I could not have received a more welcome boon ; 
and many happy evenings the liberality of Mr. Lumley 
enabled me to spend in 1851-and 1852. - Lumley was a 
type of character well worth studying. He was dark, and 
good-looking, and with a not very prenoneé Jewish cast 
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vf countenance. His manners were those of a retined 
and polished gentleman. He had begun life as a 
solicitor ; and in that capacity had been consulted by 
M. Laporte, a Frenchman, and one of the many 
struggling lessees of the Haymarket Opera House. 
The embarrassments of Laporte, in fine, led to his arrest 
and incarceration in the Fleet Prison, where he found a 
fellow-captive in Mr. Chambers, the banker, who had 
also been disastrously associated with Her Majesty’s. 
As for Manager Laporte, he got comfortably white- 
washed, and resumed his lesseeship of the White 
Elephantine house ; but he was so struck by the acumen 
and common sense which he bad noticed in Mr. Lumley 
that he induced him to abandon his intention of going 
to the Bar, for which he was studying under the 
guidance of Mr. Basil Montague, and undertake the 
superintendence of the financial department of the 
theatre. Laporte died suddenly. Mr. Lumley was one 
of his executors; and in 1842 he became sole lessee of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. His long reign ended, through 
no fault of his, in disaster, but not iu insolvency. For 
a considerable period after his abdication of the Hay- 
market throne he lived in Paris, and from time to time 
we corresponded. 
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Articled to an Engraver—Havlequin Billy Taylor—To Paris: the Coup a’ Btat— 
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It is time that I should tell my readers that late in 
1851 I wrote my first article, called “The Key of the 
Street,” in Household Words, a weekly journal conducted 
by Charles Dickens; and for the next six years scarcely 
a week passed without my contributing a paper, long or 
short, sometimes a story, sometimes a social essay, 
and sometimes a notice of a book, to the columns of 
the periodical in question. Not unfrequently the 
weekly issue would contain two articles from my pen. 
The estimation in which the conductor of the journal 
was good enough to hold my services has been more 
than once, and most generously, alluded to by the late 
My. John Forster, in his “ Life of Charles Dickens.” 
I shall have to tell you, later on, that this connection 
with Household Words, which brought me an average 
weekly income of five pounds, was remotely the means 
of converting me into one of the idlest young dogs that 
ever rambled about between London and Paris, London 
and Lancashire, and Lancashire and Ireland, and that 
ever—to all appearance, at least—wasted his precious 
time in a seemingly reckless and wholly indefensible 
manner. On this head, however, I must not forestall 
things; the ample confession of my indolence will be 
made in due time. I was to go through a lengthened 
course of dogged hard labour before I joined the worth- 
less brotherhood of lotus-eaters. 

As I have already said, so early as the beginuing of 
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1850 I had} by the advice of Mr. Adolphus Ackermann, 
one of the partners of the firm whose warehouse or 
“Repository of Arts’ was No. 96, Strand—where now 
is the perfumery shop of Mr. Eugene Rimmel—appren- 
ticed, or rather articled myself, to a practical engraver 
on steel and copper. The firm lent me the money to 
buy my articles; and I repaid them by instalments. I 
learnt, and became tolerably proficient in every process 
of the engraver’s art, not only in an artistic, but in a 
commercial sense; and but for the circumstance that my 
vision has become slightly impaired, and that age 
and too much tobacco have made my hand shake, 
I have little doubt that I could engrave a tradesman’s 
bill-head, or the form of a cheque, or a bill of exchange, 
now. ‘The engraver’s workshop was in Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand ; and there I toiled and toiled during the 
day. At night I worked at artistic commissions in 
a studio on the ground floor of a house of which I 
was tenant, in Wellington Street North, Strand. The 
really industrious always have leisure; it is only the 
idle who are unable to find time, even for slight and 
casual employment. Dhiligently as I had slaved over 
my plates and lithographic stones I had found the time, 
during at least four months in 1851, to help Soyer at 
Gore House ; and later in the year I had leisure to write, 
in conjunction with my brother Charles and Mr. George 
Ellis, a pantomime for the Princess’s Theatre, then 
under the management of Mr. Charles Kean. I find, in 
Mr. John William Cole’s ‘‘ Life and Theatrical Times 
of Charles Kean,” Vol. II., page 38, that the different 
pieces acted (1851-52) amounted to exactly the same 
number as in the year preceding, namely, twenty-seven, 
of which nine were new. “Amongst the latter the 
pantomime of Billy Taylor must not be forgotten, which 
completed its full attraction of nine consecutive weeks, 
and fully upheld the reputation which the house had 
long enjoyed in that most important branch of the art 
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dramatic.” Mr. J. W. Cole had been? I believe, 
originally an officer in the army. Subsequently, and 
for several years, he was, under the nom de guerre of 
Calcraft, lessee and manager of the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin; and when Charles Kean became sole lessee of 
the Princess’s, Mr. Cole-Calcraft, who had retired from 
Dublin management, became his secretary and confi- 
dential agent—his first heutenant, in fact. He did not 
like me, and I did not like him; and to that mutual 
aversion, perhaps, is due the omission in his biography of 
the names of the authors of the pantomime of Harlequin 
Billy Taylor. 

Who suggested the subject for the extravaganza I 
forget; but I know that I wrote all the rhymed dialogue, 
that my brother wrote the words of the songs, and that 
My. George Ells, who was the stage manager of the 
Princess’s, rendered us valuable practical assistance in 
arranging the scenario and general business of the 
piece. Dickens took a lively interest in this little 
dramatic essay on the part of one of the members of his 
staff; and while the pantomime was in course of 
rehearsal I rarely went to the office of Household Words 
on business, or sat at Dickens's own hospitable board, 
without his questioning and cross-questioning me as 
to “how the thing was getting on?” We began to 
rehearse it in the second week in November, and on the 
2nd of December, 1851, Louis Napoleon’s coup d'état 
took place in Paris. That night 1 left Charing Cross 
for the French capital. I had no journalistic mission ; 
there was no valid reason why I should leave my work 
at all; but there was within me an irresistible impulse to 
hasten, as fast as ever the rail and the steamer would 
take me, to the scene of action. I was a pecuniary 
loser by the week’s trip, which cost me twenty pounds, 
since all I made by my journey was five pounds, the 
ordinary price for an article in Household Words, 
which article, in this instance, bore the name of 
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“ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and Musketry.” he 
paper is extant in one of my books, I am sure I forget 
which; but could I remember its whereabouts 1 should 
not be so dishonest as to give a rechuuffé of it in these 
pages. 

Thus much, however, I may justifiably say about 
it:—The concluding words of the title, “and 
Musketry,” were added by Dickens, who cordially 
detested the French President, and held, as Victor 
Hugo did, that Louis Napoleon, in December, 1852, 
proved himself a perjurer and an assassin, and had all 
the making in him of a despot as unscrupulous and as 
merciless as his uncle Napoleon the Great was. Acting 
upon these convictions, either he, or Mr. W. H. Wills, 
his managing editor, interpolated in my text some 
lengthy extracts from evidence given by the great 
Duke of Wellington before some Royal or Parliamentary 
Commission, in which evidence the hero of Waterloo 
had made some very trenchant statements as to thie 
characteristic brutality, and ruthlessness of the French 
soldiery. I may also record that the cellar in which 
some English fellow-travellers and I spent the after- 
noon during which the Rue St. Honoré was being 
swept with shots and shells by the Government troops, 
was in the Hotel de Lille et d’ Albion. 

One noticeable circumstance which I have never 
forgotten in connection with the coup deat was that 
when the two days’ slaughter were over, Paris not 
only resumed its accustomed aspect of gaiety and 
frivolity, but among the majority of the population 
there seemed to exist a feeling of satisfied relief that 
the National Assembly had been got rid of and that 
Louis Napoleon had become the dominant power in 
France. There had been some terrible shootings down 
in different parts of the capital, and hundreds of arrests 
had been made; but the theatres were open, the cafés and 
restaurants were crowded ; and so tranquil were things 
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in general that the courteous landlord of the hotel 
did not dissuade a dashing young English stockbroker 
and myself from making a nocturnal expedition to 
the notorious Rue aux Féves, in the fle de la Cité, 
between Notre Dame and the Palais de Justice. We 
wanted to see the cabaret of the “ Lapin Blanc,” 
immortalised in Eugéne Sue’s “ Mystéres de Paris; ” 
and imagining that we should find ourselves in a place 
infested by brigands, pickpockets, and bad characters 
of both sexes, we carefully disguised ourselves in 
shabby blouses and grimed our hands and _ faces. 
The visit to the “Lapin Blanc” was a disappoint- 
ment. There was the cadaret sure enough ; but there 
was no “Ogress’’ behind the counter: a stout land- 
lord occupying the seat of authority. We were quite 
as unsuccessful in coming across any villainous guests 
of the “Chourineur,” the “Chouette,” or the ‘‘ Maitre 
d’école’’ type; in short the romance of felony seemed 
to have altogether disappeared from the Rue aux Féves 
and its surroundings. ‘The tap-room of the “ Lapin 
Blanc” was in truth very filthy; the odour of bad 
tobacco smoke was sickening, and the wine was atro- 
ciously bad—that was all. The street itself lingered 
until 1862, when it was improved off the face of Paris ; 
but not before Gustave Doré had made a vivid sketch 
of the rotten, tumble-down old place. 

Some time in 1852 Charles Kean produced at 
the Princess’s an adaptation to the English stage of 
the drama of the Corsican Brothers, founded on the 
Freres Corses of Alexandre Dumas the Elder. The 
adapter was Mr. Dion Boucicault, who, as a very young 
man, had taken the town by storm with a sparkling 
although somewhat inconsequential comedy called 
London Assurance. I cannot remember a period when 
I did not know Dion Boucicault. He had been, when 
IT was quite a lad, a friend of my mother’s; he was 
one of the readiest, brightest, most versatile men I ever 
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met; a good scholar, and replete with an amazing 
store of miscellaneous knowledge. He could repeat 
you, at call, all the inventions of Count Rumford, and 
tell you the circumstances under which stone will dis- 
integrate. If you would wish to know what Dion 
Boucicault was physically like, you should consult 
a little old bode “The Choice and Experimented 
Receipts in Physics and Chirurgery, collected by the 
honourable and truly learned Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Knight, Chancellor to Her Majesty the Queen- 
Mother.” The frontispiece is a portrait of Sir Kenelm 
himself; and it is the very “fetch” or image of 
the prolific dramatist of the Victorian era. I have 
often noticed these curious coincidences of facial ex- 
pression in persons born in different ages. Douglas 
Jerrold, for example, was the zson of Montgolfier, 
the discoverer of the fire-balloon; and the late Mon- 
tague Williams, Q.C., if he had donned a flowing 
black periwig, might well have sat to a Sir Peter Lely 
of our times for a portrait of Charles [T. 

In 1851 and for some time afterwards Dion Bouci- 
cault was “stock-author ’’ at the Princess’s; his salary 
in that capacity did not, I should say, exceed fifteen 
pounds a week, even if it reached that modest maximum. 
Among the pieces which he wrote for the Charles Kean 
management were an adaptation to the English stage 
of Casimir Delavigne’s Lows XI.; a translation of 
that very gloomy French play Za Dame de St. Tropez, 
and an even more lugubrious melodrama called Zhe 
Vampire. The play with which, however, I am at 
present most particularly concerned was The Corsican 
Brothers. It came as a new dramatic revelation 
on the public, and was received with rapturous en- 
thusiasm. Charles Kean doubled, of course, the parts 
of Fabien and Louis de’Franchi. The Chateau-Renaud 
was Alfred Wigan; while to my brother Charles was 
assigned the very small part of the Woodcutter, who 
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only makes his appearance in the fifth act, and chants 
a kind of complainte beginning— - 


“Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! my heart is low, 
I’ve asked Jeannette and she has said me No.” 


There was some reason why my poor brother should 
feel somewhat “low” in the region of the heart, both 
on and off the stage. His relations with Mr. George 
Ellis, the stage manager, had been for some weeks after 
the production of our joint pantomime in a very strained 
condition ; and at last smouldering ill-will on both sides 
broke into open hostilities. Charles Kean, as in duty 
bound, supported his stage manager; and, although 
kind-hearted Boucicault did his best to effect a recon- 
ciliation, my brother relinquished his position at the 
Princess’s. He was a universal favourite in the theatre, 
and his secession was deeply regretted. Naturally, I 
took his part; and, as naturally, remembering that I 
had some few grievances of my own to resent, I took 
what I thought to be a very legitimate revenge .by 
writing on my own account another version of Les 
Freres Corses. 

There was at the period no kind of treaty with 
France touching dramatic copynght; and English 
playwrights could plunder their French brethren with 
impunity. The French dramatists were quite at liberty 
to return the compliment; only, unluckily for them we 
then very rarely wrote plays that were worth stealing 
by the intelligent foreigner. Thus, without compunction 
—so comically are one’s notions of ethics influenced 
by circumstances—I proceeded to purchase a copy of 
the French drama and turn it into English. id set 
to work at eight o’clock on a summer’s night; and 
the adaptation was finished by ten the next morning. 
Then I went to bed, to sleep the sleep of the just— 
well, the questionably just—but the grass was not 
allowed to grow under our feet. My brother took 
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the drama, to which we had given the title of Zhe 
Corsicans, over to the old Surrey Theatre, which was 
then under the management of my old friend Mr. 
Creswick, the tragedian, and Mr. Richard Shepherd, 
a transpontine actor of considerable ability. My 
brother returned at three in the afternoon; he had 
lunched with Creswick and Shepherd; those worthy 
managers at once accepted Ze Corsicans; and, more- 
over, they had offered my brother a twelvemonth’s 
engagement at a handsome salary. Zhe Corsicans was 
within seven days produced at the Surrey, and ran 
for more than a hundred nights. 

I had associated my brother’s name with my own 
as joint-author; but he had nothing to do with turning 
the French dramatist’s prose into English. Our remu- 
neration was not splendid; but it was sufficient. We 
received twenty-five shillings a night: a sum considered 
in those days to be prodigious for authors’ rights 
at a minor theatre; and the more munificent was the 
Surrey management considered to be, inasmuch as Mr. 
‘Dick ” Shepherd was said to have been the manager 
who, about that time, having to discuss the terms 
for a new piece written by William Brough, began the 
negotiations with this not very encouraging exordium : 
‘Well, sir; we ave given as much as five pounds for a 
farce.” At the termination of the run of 7/e Corsicans my 
brother left the stage for ever. He occupied himself 
a little with dramatic criticism; but gradually he subsided 
entirely into private life to become the stay and solace 
of my dear mother, who was growing very old and 
infirm. He jomed her at Brighton and died there late 
in the ’fifties. 
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I wave now to pass over as briefly as I may, no 

less than five years of what seems to me something 

very much of the nature of a Bad Dream. I have 
already warned my readers that sooner or later I should 
have to write a chronicle of idleness; and I now unre- 
servedly, yet with no very great shame or remorse, 
avow that between the end of 1852 and the beginning 
of the spring of 1856, there did not exist in London town, 
or out of it, a lazier and more dissolute young loafer than 
your humble servant. 1852, like the year preceding, 
had been a sternly industrious one. The great Duke of 

Wellington died on September the 14th, in that year ; 

and immediately after his decease, Messrs. Ackermann 

gave me a commission to execute a work far more im- 

portant than any I had hitherto produced for them. It 

was to etch on a series of large steel plates a panoramic 
view of the funeral procession of the great Duke. The 
many thousands of figures in the cortége were first 
etched on the plates and subsequently aquatinted. The 
figures and carriages fell to my share; the horses—of 
which there were many hundreds—were engraved by 

Henry Alken, a well-known animal painter, and the 

son of an even better-known artist in the same branch 

of art, old “Harry” Alken; and at these plates we 
worked unremittingly for many weeks. 
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Plenty of materials had been supplied to us by the 
authorities of the Horse Guards for the uniforms of the 
troops which were to take part in the ceremony; and 
equal courtesy in this respect was shown to us both 
by the Corporation of the City of London and by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. I saw the pageant itself, which 
took place on the 18th November, 1852, from three 
different points of view. Sir Richard Mayne, the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, had, in the first instance, 
granted me a pass “‘ between the lines,” so that I was 
enabled to walk inside the serried ranks of military and 
police, who were keeping the grounds from Hyde Park 
Corner to Fleet Street ; there my pass enabled me 
to slip through the lines and reach a certain house, 
a stationer’s shop on the south side, on the first floor 
of which some friends of mine had secured seats. 
The procession, I may say, occupied many hours in 
passing ; and when the military part of the pageant had 
come to an end, I made my way out of the house in 
Fleet Street, passed between the lines again, and 
trudged up Ludgate Hill into St. Paul's, and into 
the metropolitan basilica itself. The funeral service 
was conducted by the Dean, Henry Hart Milman. 
Of that circumstance I have ample warranty, since 
I find a note of my own on the title-page of Dr. 
Milman’s “Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” which I 
bought in 1869, as follows: “I remember to have seen 
him at the funeral of the great Duke of Wellington 
at St. Paul’s in 1852—a wonderfully ancient-looking, 
bowed-down man, creeping up the nave at the head 
of the procession.” 

We had finished aquatinting the plates about 
Christmas ; when, utterly worn out with hard work, I 
took a trip to Paris. I was suffering from something 
else, more serious than fatigue. The fumes of the acids 
used in biting-in the plates, and the glare of the bright 
metal itself, when the varnish was removed, had played, 
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as I feared, almost irreparable havoc with my only 
valid optic; and, for the second time in my life, I was 
within measurable distance of blindness. Happily, this 
affliction was spared me, and my sight grew strong. 
enough to cover, during the next thirty years or so, 
very many thousands of pages with a small and more 
or less legible handwriting. I never, however, touched 
an etching needle or a graver again; although, I believe 
that my kind people at home still keep, in a case 
specially made for the purpose, all the engraver’s tools 
and chattels which I used. 

And now for the chronicles of Lazy-land. I had 
always /lousehold Words as a stand-by. There was the 
five-guinea fee for every article I wrote; I often got 
through two in the course of one week, and if, as 
it more than once happened, I overdrew my account— 
T did so on one occasion to the extent of twenty pounds, 
and, on another, of seventy pounds—Dickens would, 
after a while, laughingly suggest the sponge should 
be passed over the slate, and we should begin 
again. Was this tolerably certain income of between 
three and four hundred a year a_ blessing or a 
bane to me? I have not quite made up my mind 
on the subject; but of this I am altogether satisfied, 
that the knowledge that I had only to work four 
hours to earn five guineas, made me a thoroughly 
idle dog. My Lazy-land was not altogether situated in 
London ; [ was a loafer, und, apparently, an incorrigible 
one—in Paris, in the north of England, and in Ireland. 
But wheresoever I went I could find food for my pen, 
and Dickens never refused an article of my writing. 
Otherwise, I was a slovenly, careless young ne‘er- 
do-weel. I had certainly some means of subsistence, but 
as certamly I had no fixed place of residence. I rose 
and retired to rest when I liked; and I worked when I 
chose—which was rarely. I was very much like the 
miller who lived on the banks of the river Dee. Apart 
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from my very few relatives, “I cared for nobody” in 
particular, “and nobody cared for me.” 

In this Bad Dream there were a few intervals of 
brilliancy. Sometimes I would go down to Brighton, 
where my mother and my brother Charles were now 
permanently settled, and lead for a week or two a 
tranquil, cheerful, happy life. I believe even that on 
one occasion I delivered a lecture, illustrated by magic 
lantern slides, specially painted for the occasion, on the 
coup d'état in December, 1851; my auditors being the 
pupils of a young ladies’ school at Kemp Town. Then 
I was frequently in Liverpool and Manchester, and 
throughout the County Palatine generally; but if it 
could be said that I had any head-quarters at all, they 
must have been in London and in Paris—roaring, rest- 
less, good-for-nothing head-quarters, productive of little 
but waste of time, dissipation, and consequent deaden- 
ing of the moral sentiments. If I had any ambition to 
become anything, that ambition seemed wholly subordi- 
nated to the mere wants of the day, and to a liking for 
vagabondising, sauntering, and treading obviously and 
disgracefully unprofitable paths. Sait-on ow l'on va? 
the old saw has it: Did I know whither I was going? 
The question was asked me one Sunday afternoon as I 
was loafing about the Euston Road, my querist being a 
man with a red head, and clad in rusty black, who 
kindly presented me with a tract. “Do you know 
where you are going?’ he asked, not by any means 
unkindly. “No,” I made answer ; “do you?” 

Other episodes of brightness there were to relieve 
the murky haze of these many nightmares of shiftless 
‘truandism.” I was a member of a pleasant club, 
called the ‘‘ Reunion,’ in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
of the members of which gathering, I am atraid, there 
are very few survivors left; but as regards another 
club, destined in after years to make a considerable 
figure in the world, I am absolutely and hopelessly at 
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sea in my chronology—I mean the “Savage Club.” 
Mr. Lionel Brough, the comedian, is, 1 am told, and 
perhaps with justice, regarded as the highest living 
authority on the genesis of the Savage Club; but he 
must have been a mere boy when the Savages first 
began their meetings—I fancy, but I am not quite sure, 
in the parlour of a tavern in Catherine Street, Strand. 
I know that I was one of the half-dozen founders of the 
club ; but why we called ourselves The Savages I cannot 
say. The first annual banquet of the society was at 
the Crown Tavern, Vinegar Yard—a hostelry which 
has a history; since according to tradition, the room 
where we dined had been used for harmonic meetings, 
at which Edmund Kean often took the chair; and, 
in later years, the earlier members of the Pwuach staff, 
together with Henning, and Hine the artist, and 
Ebenezer Landells the engraver, often met in social 
converse at the Crown. Then there were festive even- 
ings at the Café de | Europe, in the Haymarket; and 
now and again I would turn up at “ Paddy Green’s,” 
otherwise Evans's, under the piazzas of Covent Garden. 

But these, I repeat, were only so many flashes of 
sparkling and cheery Bohemian life; and they made 
the darkness of my five years’ dream all the denser. 
The Crimean War broke out; and if I had had 
the slightest amount of what is ordinarily called 
“sumption ’ about me, I should have tried to obtain 
an engagement as a correspondent, either hterary or 
artistic, of some London or Scottish paper. I made no 
step whatever in that direction ; 1 was sullenly content 
with the hfe of an onager—with ‘the desolate free- 
dom of the wild ass.” I saw, however, the entry of 
Napoleon III. into London; and I was in Paris during 
the Exhibition of 1855, held in the Palais de |’ Industrie, 
in the Champs Elysées. Returning to England, I was 
for some time pretty closely associated with a little 
comic periodical called Punchinello, which was published 
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in a shadowy passage, between Wellington Street and 
Catherine Street, at the southern extremity of the two 
thoroughfares named. ‘This passage was called Exeter 
Change, and has been long since completely swallowed 
up by the building of the Gaiety Theatre, and the re- 
constructed offices of the Morning Post. 

It is expedient, nevertheless, to recall the memory 
of its site; since I have more than once read in recent 
publications that the Exeter Change which I knew was 
the self-same Change where Mr. Crosse had his mena- 
gerie of wild beasts, and where Chunee the elephant 
went mad and had to be shot to death by a party of 
the Guards, stationed either at Somerset House, or in 
the barracks at the Savoy. The old and original Exeter 
Change was an isolated pile, standing in the Strand 
itself, just as Holywell Street, to our reproach as a 
metropolis, still stands. Puachinello never rose beyond 
the status of a weakling, and had not a very prolonged 
existence. The office, however, in Exeter Change, 
served my purpose well enough, since I could write 
there in peace and quiet the articles which [ despatched 
periodically to the office of J/ouschold Words, close by ; 
and, moreover, in a room above our own office, a gloomy 
chamber, black and not comely, I frequently slept, 
neatly constructing a couch and a pillow out of the 
back-stock of the publication. I can assure you that 
when this same back-stock was not of too recent issue, 
und consequently damp, it formed a by no means un- 
comfortable bed, and, with a great coat for a counter- 
pane, what more could a young man of five or six and 
twenty, and of simple tastes, desire ? 

In the summer of 1855, I was a member, and, 
indeed, one of the founders, of another little club, the 
existence of which did not extend beyond a very few 
weeks. In the month of April, an estimable noble- 
man, Lord Robert Grosvenor, afterwards Lord Ebury, 
brought a Bill into Parliament to suppress Sunday- 
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trading ; and the measure was specially directed against 
public-houses and beer-shops. The Bill met with the 
most violent opposition, and in July it was withdrawn. 
‘There was more than one serious riot in Hyde Park, 
followed by a little window-breaking on the part of the 
mob. An injudicious Member of Parliament, named 
Dundas, made the public suggestion that these riotous 
mobs would very soon be dispersed by the “trail of 
a six-pounder;” whereupon, the 7/mwes newspaper, 
which was altogether against the Sunday Closing Bill, 
came out with a powerful leading article, in which it 
derisively alluded to the potential effects of the trail of 
the six-pounder, concluding with a memorable para- 
graph to the effect that, were the six-pounder to be 
trailed through Jondon streets, where would be Mr. 
Dundas and his following? A highly unpleasant feature 
in the popular agitation was that on a Sunday afternoon, 
when the nobility and gentry were taking the air 
in their equipages in Hyde Park, as their predecessors 
had been in the habit of doing for two centuries, they 
were howled at, and sometimes pelted, by the mob, 
whose favourite yell was “Go to church!” Whether 
the nobility and gentry were thus impelled to attend 
afternoon service I do not know; but the ery certainly 
drove them vut of the Park, and they have never since 
returned to it, at least, on wheels, on the Sabbath. 
Society still delights to show its toilettes at Church 
Parade round about Achilles’ statue on Sunday; but 
on the seventh day the Ladies’ Mile and the Ring are 
completely deserted. 

The Hyde Park tumults suggested to my friend 
Thomas Jittleton Holt, with whom [I still occasionally 
consorted, that it would be a capital thing to establish, 
on purely popular and democratic grounds, a place 
of social gathering, which was to bear the name of 
“The Leave Us Alone Club.” The ideas of the ex- 
proprietor of the Jron Times were always of a grandiose 
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kind; and his original plan was to acquire the lease 
of a large mansion in Pall Mall, at the windows of 
which, on Sunday mornings and afternoons, the mem- 
bers of “The Leave Us Alone Club” could sit—in 
their shirt sleeves, bien entendu—handing to each other 
glistening and foaming tankards of pewter, and smoking 
the peaceful yard of clay. They were to have nothing 
to do with licences or licensing laws; they were to sit 
under their own vines and their own fig-trees, and who 
was to make them afraid? They were to eat and 
drink what they liked, and play all-fours and bumble- 
puppy if they chose; and to judges and justices of the 
peace and inspectors of the police they were simply to 
say “Leave us Alone.” The only obstacle to the im- 
mediate realisation of this certainly original scheme was 
a lack of sufficient capital to acquire the lease of the 
mansion in Pall Mall, and furnish it even on the most 
democratic and economical basis; so the chairman and 
committee of the embrvo club had to draw in their 
horns a little. In lieu of the palatial edifice in Pall 
Mall, we were fain to content ourselves with the first 
floor over a hairdresser’s shop in a narrow part of the 
Strand, nearly opposite to where is now the office of the 
Graphic. 

About July, Lord Robert Grosvenor's Beer Bill 
having gone to pieces, the “ Leave Us Alone Club” 
simultaneously underwent the process of disintegra- 
tion. I contend, nevertheless, that although there 
was much that was ou/ré, fantastic, and impracticable 
in Mr. Holt’s plan, we are as much in want of a 
‘Leave Us Alone Club” in 1894, as we were forty 
years ago. The Liberty and Property Defence League 
does what it can in counselling people to mind their 
own business; but its sphere of action is necessarily 
limited ; and to my mind, the “ Leave us alone” prin- 
ciple should meet with universal, and not merely local 
acceptance. Existence to very many of us, especially to 
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those who are more or fess public men or women, 
is becoming absolutely intolerable, owing to the un- 
tiring ferocity with which well-meaning disturbers 
of the peace persist in not leaving us alone. The 
food you eat, the potables you drink, the house 
you live in, the clothes you wear, the books you 
read, the recreations in which you indulge, are in- 
cessantly pried and spied into by people to whom 
you have not had the honour to be introduced. There 
are social reformers who would like, if they could, to 
assuine the management of your babies’ cradles; and 
when you pay the debt of Nature, the Funeral Reform 
Association thrust themselves forward to tell your 
executors that, on the whole, the Association would 
prefer that you were buried in a laundry-basket painted 
pea-green, in lieu of a respectable coffin of wood or 
lead; and that they entertain a strong objection to 
mourning coaches, and to the expenditure of any 
money for flowers at your funeral. ‘This I know is a 
digression, but my life has been a series of digressions, 
and so have my books. 

One of the oddest circumstances in my life during 
the nightmare period was, that although I was a 
tolerably ready writer and a fluent speaker, it was 
but very seldom indeed that I sought for any literary 
employment outside the office of J/ousehold Words. I 
do remember, indeed, that the editor of an illustrated 
magazine, long since defunct, and the very name of 
which I forget, so pressingly asked me to go down 
to Petticoat Lane and see the humours of the London 
Ghetto on a Sunday morning, that at length I reluc- 
tantly yielded to his request, and made an expedition to 
the bustling thoroughfare in question, which is now 
called Middlesex Street. The humours of which I speak 
were witnessed from an open window on the first floor of 
a tavern kept by Mr. “ Aby” Belasco, who had formerly 
been a prominent member of the pugilistic fraternity, 
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and, like most retired prize-fighters, was a singularly 
quiet and pacific individual. Mr. Zangwill has recently 
so fully and so graphically described the outer and 
inner life of Hebrew London at the East End, that 
it would be impertinent on my part to trench on a 
domain which he has made so completely and so agree- 
ably his own. My only reason for referring to my trip 
to Petticoat Lane was that I was accompanied by a 
friend, a young artist, who was destined in after 
years to attain great celebrity. This was the late Mr. 
Keeley Halswelle, Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. He was an extraordinarily prolific artist ; and 
when I knew him had produced hundreds of sketches of 
figures and street scenes, which he drew with a firmness 
and surety of outline than which I have never seen any- 
thing gracefuller or more forcible; save perhaps the 
drawings made by Mr. Reginald Cleaver for the Daily 
Graphic. 

Keeley Halswelle frequently practised a process 
of draughtsmanship which to all appearance has 
in modern times fallen into almost complete desue- 
tude. He had a block sketch-book composed of so 
many sheets of Bristol board, pasted together at 
the edges; and these sheets were thinly veneered 
with tints of buff, and brown, and light grey, so as 
to assume the look of so many sheets of ordinary 
coloured drawing paper. Then he would make his 
sketch on the prepared surface, and this being com- 
pleted, he would put in the high-lights, not with chalk 
or with Chinese white, but merely by scratching with a 
sharp penknife through the coloured veneer on the 
Bristol board. The result was surprisingly effective ; 
he made several Petticoat Lane drawings, and was 
largely engaged, so I understood, in drawing for 
the Illustrated London News. We were very intimate 
for some months, but after a while I lost sight of him. 
He went to Edinburgh, where he found many friends 
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and amply remunerative commissions. Then he 
travelled to Italy, and painted many figure-pictures 
in oil. Strange to say, it was not until about 
1875 that I lighted upon him again and that we 
renewed our friendship. As I write these lines, I turn 
my eyes towards the first sketch for his splendid 
picture—‘ Waiting for the Procession ’’—a scene in the 
Campagna in Rome, glowing with jewelled colour. To 
my astonishment, when a few years after I again con- 
sorted with him, I found he had bidden a long farewell 
to figure-subjects, and was devoting his great powers to 
the production of vigorous landscapes. He died in the 
fulness of his fame, and he was one of the few men 
whom I sincerely wished I had known better than 
T actually did. Otherwise, socially, he was to me, 
under many aspects, the most mysterious of the 
many mysterious people that I have come in contact 
with. 

Light breaks again through the fevedre in the 
case of my first acquaintance with Hdmund Yates, 
whose father and mother my own parent had known 
very well during my childhood. In June, 1855, came 
out a new illustrated weekly newspaper, called the 
Illustrated Times, which was distinctly intended to be a 
rival, and not an amicable one, to the [dustrated London 
News. One of the proprietors, perhaps the principal 
one, of the new venture, was Mr. David Bogue, the 
worthiest of publishers, who, in his time, had had 
extensive and cordial dealings with such writers as 
Thackeray, the Mayhews, Albert Smith, Shirley Brooks, 
and Angus Reach; and such artists as ‘“Phiz” and 
John Leech. The editor and part proprietor of the 
Illustrated Times was the late Mr. Henry Vizetelly, 
who in youth had been a distinguished engraver on 
wood. Subsequently he did a little in the way of 
literature; and afterwards, he and his brother James 
carried on an extensive business as art and general 
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publishers and printers, whose offices were in Peter- 
borough Court: a London nook or corner long since 
swallowed up by the stately offices of the Daily 
Telegraph newspaper. The firm of Vizetelly Brothers 
had become extinct in 1855, and Henry Vizetelly 
devoted all his energy to the new journal. I knew 
him intimately during very many years of his busy, 
industrious, and not very fortunate life. He ought to 
have made a large fortune, since he was not only a 
man of considerable literary attainments and of long 
journalistic experience, but he was also the possessor 
of the keenest business faculty imaginable. There are, 
however, always a certain number of people in the world 
who cannot get on, and Henry Vizetelly was one of 
them. His greatest misfortune did not come to him 
until almost the close of a resolutely industrious and 
generally useful hfe. Of the L//ustrated Times he was 
a most competent editor. 

To this journal, which soon attained a very large 
circulation, Edmund Yates, then a dashing young clerk 
in the Secretary’s department of the Post Office, and 
who was scarcely twenty-five years of age, contributed 
a weekly column of yersifage under the title of “ The 
Lounger at the Clubs.” He was a member of the 
Garrick and the Fielding—two excellent centres of 
town gossip of the literary, dramatic, legal, sporting, 
and Household Brigade world. Other members of the 
staff were Robert Brough, Frederick Greenwood—subse- 
quently the first editor of the Pull Afall Gazette, which 
he left to found the S¢. /ames’s Gazelte—Sutherland 
Edwards, Augustus Mayhew, Edward Draper, an old 
Westminster boy, a highly respectable solicitor and not 
a Bohemian, although he occasionally looked in at the 
Kaiserhof at Prague, and partook of a beaker of 
Pilsener with the genuine Bohemians. Edward Draper’s 
contribution was a column of legal items, entitled, 
‘Law and Crime;” Augustus Mayhew, who fulfilled 
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the duties of home special correspondent, was altogether 
‘at home” in his breezy, mercurial way when describ- 
ing fancy-fairs at the Crystal Palace, pigeon matches, 
botanic garden fétes, and so forth. 

When the notorious William Palmer was arrested for 
the murder at Rugeley, the genial Augustus was sent 
down into Staffordshire to pick up as much information 
as he possibly could about the crime, the criminal, and 
his victim. He was accompanied as a special artist 
by Charles H. Bennett, who had been at one time a 
subordinate member of the Punch staff. He afterwards 
became known by numerous humorous works of the 
artistic kind: especially by a series of illustrations of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution ; and he afterwards made 
i large number of designs of very subtle character for an 
edition of the ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” edited by Charles 
Kingsley. Both the special correspondent and his 
eraphic coadjutor were essentially funny fellows, droll 
dogs, merry men, mad wags, or whatever you may 
please to call them from a facetious point of view ; and 
rarely, I should say, has an altogether ghastly and 
repulsive history been narrated by pen and pencil in 
such a whimsically droll manner as the Rugeley murder 
was by ‘Gus Mayhew and C. H. Bennett. They 
managed to get fun out of everything :—Palmer’s 
betting book, John Parson Cook’s medicine bottles, 
and the overturning of the post-chaise in which the 
police officers were conveying the entrails of the 
murdered man for chemical analysis. This odd expe- 
dition was wound up by a master-stroke. Having 
apparently exhausted all the criminal items at his 
command, Augustus gave a minute description of 
the little country inn where the pair had stayed. 
The coffee-room and its frequenters were drolly de- 
lineated by Bennett; and Mayhew, after expressing 
his regret that custom at the inn had somewhat 
maffarsd from the murder, concluded by predicting 
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that the only manner in which the fortunes of the 
house could be retrieved would be the immediate arrival 
of a large number of travellers, “all with plenty of 
luggage ;’’ and then Bennett proceeded to draw a 
group of ideal travellers and their equally imaginary 
belongings. 

The world, to poor Charles Bennett, was not always 
afunny one. We were talking one day about human 
happiness and human misery. “I have had my share 
of both,” quietly remarked the artist. ‘When I was 
quite a young man I had chambers in Lyons’ Inn. [had 
married very early ; and I had a child born, a child 
that died, the ‘sack’ from Punch, and the brokers in, 
all on the same day.” Often and often has that bricf 
but comprehensive picture of wretchedness recurred to 
me, and then my thoughts have turned to the old story 
of the little children in the street pointing at Dante 
Alighieri, as he stalked moodily along, and whispering 
to themselves, “ There goes the man who has seen 
Hell!” 

A notable member of the L//ustrated Times staff 
was James Hannay, a Scotchman of good lineage, 
and a cousin, I take it, of the present popular police- 
magistrate. James Hannay’s father was a banker 
north of the T'weed; and James himself entered life as 
a midshipman in the Royal Navy, which service, 
however, he left before attaining commission rank. 
I do not think, either, that he had a University degree, 
but he was a very fluent Latinist; in his confidential 
moments he was wont to say that he knew “about as 
much Greek as a bishop did; ’’ and he had accumulated 
arich store of knowledge of literature in general. He 
was a fluent, nervous, and incisive writer; and was 
gifted, moreover, with strong sarcastic powers, which 
he did his best to cultivate and to develop—not in the 
main with the result of increasing thereby his circle 
of friends. From time to time the members of the 
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staff used to write essays on the most prominent 
men of letters of the age. Dickens fell to my share ; 
and naturally I said all the good things that I could 
think of, and as I firmly believed to be true, about 
my master in letters. Albert Smith was allotted to 
Edmund Yates. Hannay dealt with Thackeray, who 
admired him greatly, and was personally fond of 
him; and I do not think that the illustrious author 
of “Vanity Fair” could have paid a_ brighter 
compliment to Hannay’s profound knowledge of 
early cightcenth-century literature than when he 
engaged him to write the notes for “The English 
TIumourists.” 

Sad to say, Mr. Vizetelly’s staff were not very fond 
of one another. There was a good deal of genuine 
udiniration among us for cach other's capacity; but 
“chums” we certainly were not. There were two 
cainps into which we were divided, and the camps were 
equally literary and political. Hannay was a staunch 
Conservative, and, although of no university, consorted 
habitually with young Oxford and Cambridge men. 
Vizetelly, Augustus Mayhew, and I were the fiercest 
of Radicals; and Robert Brough was an even more 
irreconcilable democratic Republican; and not one 
of us had ever studied at any English public school 
or university. In this pleasant state of things it 
naturally came about that we were very much given to 
abusing each other in print in ephemeral publications 
outside the sphere of the Ji/ustrated Times. I, as yet, 
had no channel to vent my rancour, since I only wrote 
for Household Words, and occasionally for the Mustrated 
Times ; bat Hannay had plenty of means for saying 
his say about “the confounded Radicals,” particularly 
Brough and myself; end in the pages of some short- 
lived magazine to which he was a contributor, I was 
highly amused by reading one day the following really 
smart epigram :— 
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“‘ Kasy to see why S. and B. 
Dislike the University. 
Easy to see why B. and 8. 
Dislike cold water little less. 
As by their works you know their creed, 
That those who write should never read, 
Their faces show they think it bosh 
That those who write should ever wash.” 


Whether Hannay was really the author of this bright 
little morceau I am unaware, and it does not really 
matter at this time of day to know; but at all events 
it emanated from some one of the academic clique with 
which he was so closely connected. He admitted, 
however, the authorship of a scathing summary of 
the merits of the three little essays on famous men 
of letters to which I have drawn attention. His 
appreciation was terse ; 1¢ ran simply thus: 
“ Thackeray. By a Scholar. 


Dickens. By a Dickensian. 
Albert Smith. By an Ape.” 


Edmund was the “ape;” but he, too, was not at all 
deficient in satiric verre ; and he paid back Hannay in his 
own coin, and with interest, on a good many occasions. 

The subsequent career of James Hannay was 
brilliant, but could scarcely be called fortunate. He 
wrote a number of admirable essays in the Quarterly 
Review, and some valuable lectures on “Satire and 
Satirists.” He was the author of at least two spirited 
novels of adventure—‘ Singleton Fontenoy” and 
‘Kustace Conyers ’—the last of which was translated 
into German. In 1857 he stood in the Conservative 
interest for the Dumfries burghs, but was defeated 
by the former Member, Mr. Ewart. In 1860 he 
became editor of the Hainburgh Courant, in which he 
wrote scores upon scores of trenchant, witty, and 
vivacious leading articles, many of which would well 
bear republication. He was highly popular in the 
literary society of modern Athens; but Hannay was 
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rather too fond of controversy, and was occasionally, 
when disputing with his opponents, something of a 
mauvais coucheur; thus he did not get on very well 
with the Scottish clergy, whom he accused of being 
sadly deficient in classical learning. 

He resigned his editorial chair in 1854, and was 
heartily welcomed back to London by his old friends 
and colleagues. In 1868 he was appointed, through 
the interest of the late Earl of Derby, who had a high 
appreciation of his talents—an appreciation which was 
shared by Carlyle—to the post of British Consul at 
Barcelona, and in that Catalonian city, in 1873, poor 
James Hannay died. He was barely forty-six years 
of age. He ought to have survived me. He ought 
to have gone into Parliament; and he would have made, 
I think, as great a mark there as John Morley has 
done; since Hannay was a most fluent, polished, and 
convincing speaker, with a rare store of illustrations 
always at lis command. On the whole, I think that 
men of letters of repute condemn themselves to a 
barren and cheerless exile when they accept the morsel 
of official cat's-meat which is sometimes flung to them 
in the shape of a consulate abroad. Their salary only 
just suffices to enable them to support themselves in 
due official respectability; but although they may 
not entirely abandon their connection with literature, 
they usually work less than they did before their 
elevation to a quasi-diplomatic post; and the world, 
which is about the most ungrateful of all possible 
worlds, is apt more or less to forget them. 

The last member of the staff of the Illustrated 
Times of whom a few words may be said is your humble 
servant. Somehow or another, Henry Vizetelly dis. 
covered that the roving, picaroon life that I had been 
living for the last four or five years, combined with the 
number and variety of the articles which I had written 
in Household Words, had been gradually qualifying me 
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for the craft of journalism in right serious earnest. 
And now, perhaps, you will be able to understand why 
it is that in the winter of my life I can think of my 
ultra-Bohemian days without remorse and without 
shame. I had learned, albeit half unconsciously, the 
trade of a newspaper-writer, even as I had previously 
learned the trade of an engraver. I had not, to my 
knowledge, done anybody any harm; and, so far as my 
anonymous contributions to Household Words were 
concerned, I had striven to do as much good as it 
Jay within my limited powers to accomplish. No; 
Iam not sorry, and I am not ashamed, since in the 
winter of my life I find myself, through the mercy 
of Providence, sitting in my own house at Brighton, 
surrounded by books and pictures and dric-a-brac. 

I have said that when the Crimean War broke out 
J had stupidly refrained from making any attempt 
to procure an appointment as correspondent of some 
london newspaper. A little special correspondence, 
indeed, I did accomplish in connection with the cam- 
paign in the Tauric Chersonese, but without quitting 
the shores of my native country. ‘The British (rovern- 
ment was, throughout the war, sorely pressed for food 
for powder; and among the auxiliaries whom it was 
thought expedient to organise was a German Legion. 
These solid, sturdy mercenaries, enlisted from every 
quarter of the Fatherland, were landed at Dover, and 
formed into a camp at Shorncliffe; and Vizetelly sent 
me down to write a description of a review of the Legion 
by the Duke of Cambridge. ‘The General commanding 
the Jegion was a certain Baron von Stutterheim. 
I wrote two or three columns about the review, and 
made half-a-dozen sketches of divers episodes of the 
occasion. The figure sketches were good enough to be 
engraved at once, but the attempts at landscape were 
so bad that they had to be drawn on the wood by 
Birket Foster. 
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A little later Edmund Yates was appointed editor 
of a weekly illustrated periodical of avowedly facetious 
character, called the Comic Times; and it struck 
me that it might be advantageous to all parties 
if I called on Mr. Yates and had a talk with him 
about the desirability of my contributing to the new 
journal. I[ think that I had met him two or three 
times in the early days of the Illustrated Times, but 
I had only the slightest personal acquaintance with 
him. 1 went one evening to the house which he then 
occupied in Doughty Street, Gray’s Inn Road. Scores 
of my literary and journalistic friends seem to have 
lived, at some period or another, in Doughty Street. 
Mr. Yates received me with great affability : laughingly 
observing that he had thought of writing to me as a 
possible contributor to the Comic Times, but that 
Dickens had told him that there was not much chance 
of my joining his staff, as Household Words was quite 
willing to take all that I could write, and could not 
always get enough copy out of me. 

So you see that the bad dream was slowly clearing 
away, that the nightmare years were coming to an end, 
and that there was beginning to shine around me a 
very bright light, by means of which I was able to read 
a precept that for a very long time had been almost 
invisible to me—that it was an excellent thing for a 
man who had any knowledge or any capacity in him to 
work many hours for six days in every week ; and that 
the harder, more sedulously and more faithfully he 
worked the better it would be for his body’s and his 
soul’s health. I suppose there is such a thing as over- 
work ; I suppose that our mental faculties may some- 
times be impaired by constant study or by almost 
incessant intellectual labour; but I do, once for all, 
declare that continuous hard work never did me any 
barm, and that for the last thirty-seven years—when I 
have not been prostrated by sickness—a day’s idleness 
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has always made me uncomfortable, and a week’s idle- 
ness miserable. 

Edmund Yates and I speedily became fast friends ; 
and that friendship continued until the period of his 
Jamented decease. After the stoppage—which was not 
very long delayed—of the Comie Times, Edmund, with a 
small collected band of his literary and artistic associates, 
of whom I was one, formed themselves into a kind 
of syndicate for the purpose of starting a monthly 
magazine, to be called Zhe Tran. Of that magazine 
he has himself told the story so exhaustively and so 
amusingly that it 1s needless for me to say anything 
about it, save in the briefest and most incidental 
manner. First, however, J must go back a little, and 
inention that, at the very beginning of the Crimean War 
—the precise time was, I think, when the British expe- 
ditionary force had proceeded no further than Ciallipol 
—TI had myself become the editor of a weekly periodical 
called London. T drew the frontispiece myself, by 
means of one of the earliest of the ‘“ processes,’ the 
excessive multiplication of which is now threatening to 
bring wholesale ruin on the art of wood-cutting and 
engraving on metal. The process was called “ glypho- 
graphy,” and my frontispiece represented the portico of 
a temple, decorated with all kinds of symbolic allusions 
to metropolitan matters, and flanked on either side by 
w gigantic Beefeater. 

London was financed by a certain Peter Morison, 
who was running an establishment called the Bank 
of Deposit, in St. Margaret’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
Five per cent. was the interest generously promised 
by Peter Morison on cash deposits, large or small, 
withdrawable at six months’ notice; and a good many 
thousands of pounds, I believe, were placed by a 
confiding public in Peter’s always open hand. After 
a while there grew up in City circles a disagreeable 
impression that the Bank of Deposit was rather a 
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“fishy” concern; and this impression soon developed 
into a strong conviction that Peter himself was 
not altogether an immaculate financier. About his 
monetary operations I knew absolutely nothing; but I 
liked the man, who was of a frank, cheery, liberal, and 
genial disposition. He paid me well; and I gave him 
good worth for his money. London was not a success- 
ful periodical ; and after a few weeks it preceded the 
Bank of Deposit in going to what is popularly known 
as “smash.” I never saw Peter Morison again; but I 
always preserved a kindly feeling for him, and could 
not help thinking that he was much more sinned against 
than sinning; and on one occasion, after I had joined 
for good and all the profession of journalism, and was 
asked to write an article, in which Peter’s financial 
modes and manners were to be smartly held up to 
censure, I firmly declined to pen one anonymous word 
against a man of whose business practices I had had 
not the slightest cognisance, but who had always 
treated me in a kind and honourable way. 

Before parting with the unlucky Peter I have to 
draw attention to a slightly curious circumstance. In 
1854 J] had written for Dickens a series of papers—being 
practically an answer to a pamphlet by Albert Smith— 
called “The Great Hotel Question,” dealing with the 
then very much vexed question of English hotels, their 
discomfort, their exorbitant charges, their bad cuisine, 
and their fiery and costly wines. I had, myself, an 
open mind in the matter; and in some instances I was 
inclined to agree with Albert as to the vast superiority 
of continental hotels over our own. As yet my travels’ 
had been limited. I knew Paris well, but beyond my 
familiarity with the gay city I had only been to 
Brussels, to Aix-la-Chapelle, and to Cologne; whereas 
the author of the “Great Hotel Nuisance ” had travelled 
extensively, not only in France and Belgium, but in 
(Jermany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
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Somehow or another it occurred to me to formulate 
a project for an English hotel, on a very magnificent 
scale, to be built by a joint-stock company, on the 
lines of the then new Grand Hotel in Paris. There 
was to be a ladies’ coffee-room, a daily fable dhote, and 
in particular, a fixed scale of charges for attendance 
—all boons which were then lacking to British 
hostelries. I wrote an elaborate prospectus for the 
formation of such a company, and the foundation of 
such an hotel; and this document I laid before Peter 
Morison. He read it attentively, and approved gen- 
erally of its tenour; but his ultimate reply was un- 
favourable. ‘I have not got enough capital myself,” 
he said, “‘to start it on my own account; and as for a 
joint-stock company, why, my dear fellow, every one of 
the directors, and the shareholders too, would be lable 
to be arrested any morning for ten thousand pounds for 
a butcher’s bill, or five thousand pounds for a milk score.” 
This, you will bear in mind, was 1854. In 1855 there 
was passed an Act for limiting the hability of joint- 
stock companies. JI was just one year too soon in 
formulating my scheme for an English Grand Hotel ; 
and I may hint that throughout my career I have 
generally been a little too early or a little too late in 
the exposition of my ideas on most subjects. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MY FIRST ‘“ JOURNEY DUE NORTH.” 


A Mysterious Travelling Companion—Copenhayen—Fascinating Offers of 
Alcoholic Refieshment-—Borrowing a Device of Mazzini’s—Installed at 
St. Petersburg— Russian Dishes—The Knout—A Censor and His Methods 
—A roll @udble d’ Héte—Recollections of Napoleon the Great—A Female 
Corporal—Cenevidve Ward—A Ball at the American Legation— About 
Cigars-——The Russian Boyard—The Moujrk—A Lineal Descendant of 
Ginghis Khan—Back at Brussels—Short Commons. 
KipMuNp Yates was never, to my knowledge, a 
member of the Savage Club; but he was president of a 
little society which had no settled place of meeting, but 
was convened from week to week in a coffee-room at 
some hotel or other. Its name was appropriate enough, 
being the “Trainband”’; and 1ts members were nearly all 
of them writers or artists, who were engaged on the 
Illustrated Times or had been connected with the short- 
lived Comze Times. The story of the Zrain, a shilling 
monthly magazine, which emanated from the “ Train- 
band,” has been related at length by Edmund in his 
“Reminiscences.” It made its first appearance in 
January, 1856; but 1 was not in England at the time: 
I was in Paris, and I remained in the Gay City until the 
close of the Crimean War. The cessation of hostilities 
between Great Britain and her French ally and Russia, 
proved to be the turning-point in my career. I wrote to 
Dickens a long letter saying that, now that the war was 
over, it seemed to me that the British reading public 
would like to know something about Russia itself, its 
manners, and social usages; and I proposed that he 
should send me to St. Petersburg and Moscow, in order 
that I should write a series of descriptive essays touch- 
ing Muscovy and the Muscovites, in the pages of 
Household Words. 
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He wrote me in return, fully and warmly, and very 
gladly accepted my offer. His letter was, in parts, 
truly touching, and I should dearly like to reproduce it 
here; but I regret to say that I lost it. However, I 
delayed not in returning to England to make arrange- 
ments for my journey. It was lovely spring weather, 
and Mr. Wills proposed that I should avail myself of a 
steamer from Hull, or some other seaport in the north of 
England, and travel direct to Cronstadt by sea; but that 
arrangement did not in anywise suit my inclination. I 
had only had, as yet, the merest glimpse of Germany ; 
so T elected to proceed by way of Berlin; and thence, 
always by land, to St. Petersburg: drawing, of course, 
some Household Words pictures by the way. Dickens 
consented that I should take this route; so, one April 
evening, having obtained a Foreign Office passport, a 
supply of ready cash, and a letter of credit on Messrs. 
Stieglitz, the well-known bankers of St. Petersburg, | 
took my departure from London Bridge terminus for 
Dover and Calais; and, in due time, reached Berlin, 
where I sojourned for a few days, at the then very 
favourite resort for travellers, the Hotel de Russie, by 
the Schloss Briicke. My travelling companion was a 
gentleman who, it turned out afterwards, I had fre- 
quently seen in his public capacity, but of whose 
identity when I met him, wrapt up in a heavy pelisse, 
and with a travelling-cap drawn down over his eyes, 
I had not the remotest idea. The railway-carriage, 
again, was badly lit; and besides, I always had a very 
defective memory for faces. 

My travelling companion spoke English with per- 
fect fluency, but with a strong French accent. He 
told me, between Calais and Brussels, and Brussels and 
the Prussian capital, a tissue of most astonishing stories 
about the people he had known, and the things which 
he had done. Such extraordinary rhodomontade I had 
seldom listened to; but he was evidently a very good 
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fellow ; so I let him “ blow,” as the Australians phrase 
it, as long as he liked, without interrupting him. Now 
and again I asked myself, mentally, who the man 
could be; but I declare for the life of me I could not 
determine who or what he was. It was not until the 
ensuing September that I sent any manuscript to 
Household Words ; but in one of my earliest papers 
about the North, I gave that which I thought and 
meant to be an altogether good-natured, although some- 
what bantering, description of my unknown friend in 
the fur pelisse and the travelling-cap which came 
down over his nose. 

Years sped by. The Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
was under the management of the late Mr. Chatterton ; 
and a favourite member of his company was my 
esteemed friend, the talented dramatic artist Miss 
Gieneviéve Ward. ‘“ How is it,” she asked me one day, 
‘that poor, old, widowed Madame Jullien, who is 
housekeeper at the theatre, hates you so?” ‘ Hates 
me?” I exclaimed in amazement. ‘‘ Why I have never 
written an unkind word against Jullien in my life. I 
always admired his talent and his pluck, and have 
always tried to say a kind word for him.” It was 
now Miss Ward’s turn to be astonished. ‘‘ You never 
said an unkind word about him?” she repeated. ‘‘ Do 
you forget your cruel caricature of him in Household 
Words?”’ My travelling companion had been no other 
than the renowned Jullien, composer of the ‘“ Row 
Polka,” the “Irish Quadrilles,”’ and conductor of 
I know not how many hundreds or thousands of 
Promenade Concerts. My memory had played me an 
unaccountable trick; for as I have elsewhere noted, I 
had painted in 1850 a portrait of the composer of the 
‘Row Polka” on the staircase at Gore House. 

I found it was much more difficult than I had 
imagined to make my way by land from Berlin to 
St. Petersburg. I was advised by the landlord of the 
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Hotel de Russie to purchase a small travelling-carriage, 
which I could sell again on arriving at the Russian 
frontier, where I should find a regular service of posting- 
carriages. Then, again, he remarked, if I liked to wait 
for a fortnight or so, a Queen’s Messenger might be 
starting from Berlin, bound for the North, and fora 
consideration I might obtain a seat in his carriage. 
There was no hurry, and I concluded to wait; but as 
it did not take long to exhaust the lions of Berlin, and 
time began to hang heavy on my hands, I ran down by 
rail to Swinemiinde, in Pomerania, whence I crossed to 
Copenhagen, and revelled for three whole days in the 
splendid display of plastic art in the Thorwaldsen 
Museum. I did not know anybody in the Danish 
capital; but I met a very friendly gentleman at the 
hotel fable d’hote, who spoke English perfectly, and who 
told me that he hoped that the next time I came to 
the capital of Denmark I would pay him a visit; and, 
as an additional incitement to accept his proffered 
hospitality, he mentioned that he had fifteen kinds of 
brandy in his cellar. 

It chanced that nearly twenty years afterwards 
I had an equally tempting offer of alcoholic refresh- 
ment. Once a year, on the feast or anniversary of 
the death of St. Thomas i Becket, a large number 
of Roman Catholic ladies and gentlemen make a pil- 
grimage to Canterbury, “the Shrine of the Holy Bliss- 
ful Martyr there to seek.” On one occasion I joined, 
for journalistic purposes, the modern Canterbury 
Pilgrims; but I did not repair to the venerable 
Kentish cathedral on horseback, as you behold the 
palmers, male and female, in Stothard’s picture. I 
merely availed myself of the facilities offered by the 
South-Eastern Railway ; and the Knight and the Squire, 
the Nun’s Priest, and the Wife of Bath, the Cook, the 
Shipman, and myself made up a very snug little party 
in a first-class carriage; and we told stories all the way. 
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Needless to hint that our Canterbury Tales were not 
Chaucerian either in matter or in manner; still they 
made us laugh consumedly; and a lengthened ex- 
perience of a world which it 1s ungratefully and hypo- 
critically wicked to call a Vale of Tears, has long fixed 
in my mind the conviction that one of the secrets of 
long life is to laugh as often and as heartily as ever 
you possibly can. One of my fellow-pilgrims—I think 
it was the Knight—was no great story-teller; but he 
was an exemplary laugher. [I had just come home from 
Spain ; and he was so delighted with some merry cosas 
de Ksnata which I related, that shortly after we had 
left Croydon he whispered to me: “Sir, I have read 
several of your books; I am a wine merchant, and I 
should very much like to send you a case of sparkling 
brandy.” Sparkling brandy! Surely that must have 
been the nectar of the gods on old Olympus. I gave 
him my address ;_ but somehow or another the case of 
effervescing brandy never came to hand. 

From Swinemunde I went on to Stettin, a quaint 
old Pomeranian seaport, very comfortable, but very 
dull; and the ice in the Baltic being by this 
time completely broken up and the weather perfect, 
I thought that I might as well proceed to St. Peters- 
burg, or rather Cronstadt, by sea. How I accomplished 
this not very adventurous voyage I have related in 
a book called “A Journey Due North.” I remained 
in St. Petersburg and its vicinity from mid-April 
until mid-September; and I can, without exaggeration, 
say that I have rarely in the whole course of my life 
passed five such months of unmingled happiness as 
I did in the metropolis of his Tsarish Majesty Alexander 
Nicolaivitch Il. I was still young; I was in first-rate 
health; I had a sufficiency of cash, and had bidden 
that which I hoped was to be a lasting farewell to 
Bohemia and its nightmares. I set to work very hard 
at learning Russian; but I was not expected to forward 
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any copy to Household Words until I had left Russia. 
The war was over; still, when I started from England, 
a general and uneasy impression existed that our 
late foes did not entertain any very amicable 
feelings towards John Bull, and that dark political 
intrigues and machinations would be henceforward 
the weapons with which Prince Gortschakoff would 
fight England. 

The Russian Government, again, were accused of 
the systematic and continuous opening of letters des- 
patched by or addressed to foreigners resident in 
Russia ; and sharing as I did in 1856 in this belief, 
it 1s amusing to remember in 1594 that for some 
years past a niece of mine has been living in the 
Tsar’s dominions, and that at present her husband 
holds an appointment in the Creneral Post Office, St. 
Petersburg. In 1856, bemg reluctant to give any 
trouble to the Cabinet Noir of the Petropolitan (reneral 
Post Office, I did not, in the course of five months, 
write as many as a dozen letters home; and, as these 
communications were of a strictly private and domestic 
character, ¥ do not suppose that the Bureau of Secret 
Police derived much—if they derived any benefit at all 
from the perusal of my few and far-between epistles. 
That they were opened, I had, nevertheless, reason 
to know. Before leaving England, I had agreed with 
my brother Charles at Brighton that we should place 
in our letters a single human hair; and neither in the 
letters which he sent me, nor in those which I received 
from him, was the solitary hair ever discovered. 

The device was none of my own. It was invented, 
I believe, by Giuseppe Mazzini, who made use of it at a 
period when he began to suspect that the correspond- 
ence which he received from abroad was opened at the 
General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, by the 
authority of Sir James Graham, then Home Secretary ; 
the contents being communicated to the Neapolitan 
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Minister in London. This scandalous breach of good 
faith earned for Sir James Graham the opprobrious 
sobriquet, first conferred by Punch, of “ Peel’s Dirty 
Little Boy.” The epithet must have been the more 
galling since the letter-opening Home Secretary was 
sartorially considered one of the best-dressed personages 
in England, and in private life was a high-bred and 
high-minded gentleman. What a book it would 
make—*“ The Dirtiness of Politics!” 

Acting under the advice of a fellow-passenger on 
board the steamer, I decided to fix my quarters at an 
hotel called the Hétel Heyde, in the suburban island 
of Vacili Ostrof. I am aware that I am guilty of a 
pleonasm in so calling it, since the Russian word 
Ostrov means island; but then, do not the Spaniards 
speak of “El Puente de Alcantara,” the bridge of 
the bridge?—canxtara meaning, in Arabic, a bridge. 
The Hétel Heyde was an_ establishment almost 
exclusively conducted on Germanic lines. The waiters 
and chambermaids were all Teutons, and consequently 
ull scrupulously honest; and only the porters :and 
scrubbers and scullions were of the moujzk or Mus- 
covite peasant class. The cuisine, too, was mainly of 
the Fatherland pattern—plenty of boiled beef and 
vegetables, plenty of sauerkraut, and raw-smoked 
salmon and ham; plenty of Rhine wines, and strong 
Bavarian and less potent Vienna beer; and the 
weather being now delightfully warm, plenty of 
wattrank, a beverage with the ingredients of which 
I am not fully acquainted, but which seems to me 
to come nearer the idea of the nectar of the gods than 
the Canterbury Pilgrim’s sparkling brandy might 
have done, had I been privileged to taste it. A 
few typical Russian dishes made, it is true, their 
appearance at luncheon and dinner. To begin with, 
there were pirogues, which may be defined as small 
oval pies, or rather puffs, inside which was, not jam, 
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but highly flavoured mincemeat. These served to stay 
your stomach while they were bringing you your meal, 
and formed, moreover, an agreeable interlude between 
the courses. ‘Then there was invariably s/chi on hand ; 
it is the national soup, and is partaken of by rich and 
poor alike. The mond eats it when he has sufficient 
kopecks to purchase it ; and it 1s served at the coronation 
banquets of the Tsars. It is simply a soup made of 
beef-broth and cabbage, to which are added small 
square blocks of boiled beef. Persons able to afford it 
supplement this really toothsome dish with a few 
spoonfuls of sour cream. ‘This, however, is not purely 
Russian. A sort of flummery of thickened and curdled 
milk is used in Germany; but the Russian sour cream 
more closely resembles the Turkish yaovrt, which is so 
lustily cried in spring-time by the itinerant street- 
vendors of Stamboul. Very small spring chickens 
fried in batter, and which you crunched, bones and 
all, likewise made a frequent appearance in Heyde's 
bill of fare; but I was not initiated as yet into the 
higher mysteries of the Muscovite, and especially the 
Tartar, kitchen, which are imparted at certain patrician 
restaurants in the two capitals of the Empire. 

It was early in the evening when I reached Heyde's, 
and was accommodated with a large and extremely 
uncomfortable bedroom on the third floor. The only 
thing to which I can compare the proportions of the 
grotesquely exiguous bed with the apartment in which 
it stood is an oyster at the bottom of a barge. How- 
ever, I got a sufficient amount of sleep out of it; and 
the first things which I saw when I looked out of one 
of the windows—there were five—in my rvom were 
six enormous birch-rods lying all of a row on the 
leads beneath. “Ah!” I mentally exclaimed; “I 
am in Despotic Russia, the land of the rod, the 
cat-o’-six-tails—not nine—and the knout.” Before I 
had finished dressing, perhaps, I should hear the 
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the Crimean war; and who told me that when the 
news of the first bombardment of Sebastopol arrived 
in the capital, the servants told such alarming stories 
of a miraculous appearance of St. Alexander Nevskoi 
to the Tsar Nicolas, and got, besides, so excessively 
tipsy on vodka, that at least half of them were 
packed off to the police-station of the quarter to be 
thrashed into reason and sobriety. I heard, in 1856, 
avery shocking story of a French milliner in business 
at Moscow, who, having a spite against one of her 
work-girls, who was a serf whom she had _ hired, sent 
the poor creature to the police-station, where she was 
cruelly flogged ; but this incident I have narrated in 
some detail in my “Journey Due North.” As for the 
knout, that torture was, not long after my departure, 
formally abolished by decree of the Tsar Alexander ; 
although, according to some recent travellers, the 
horrible infliction has been revived at Saghalien and 
other Russian convict settlements. 

There were many more Russians than Germans 
among what I may term the “day-boarders” at the 
Hotel Heyde. Most of the sleeping-apartments were 
occupied by German commercial travellers and super- 
cargoes who had run up from Cronstadt; but they 
were swamped at the /adle d’hote and in the billiard- 
room by a multitude of Russian military officers and 
employés in the many Government offices at Vacili 
Ostrov. Now, a Zchinoviik, or Russian civil servant, 
wears a uniform, and has a relatively military rank, 
as British army surgeons now have. Thus our dinner- 
table presented every evening the aspect of a military 
mess on an amazingly large scale. The warriors 
were not ‘“swells’—they belonged to the Line, 
not to the Guard; and though all of them spoke 
German, comparatively few of their number could 
converse in French. They were, however, scrupulously 
polite to me; though I spoke German, as I speak 
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it now, execrably. Among the company at Heyde’s, 
T recall to mind a stout, clean-shaven, grey-headed old 
gentleman, who wore gold-rimmed spectacles, and who 
fulfilled the important functions of one of the censors 
of the foreign Press. He had never, so I understood, 
crossed the frontier of his native country ; but he spoke 
English and French capitally: the last with the purest 
of accents. We grew quite intimate; and he kindly 
explained his methods of obliterating what he con- 
sidered to be objectionable passages in the non-Russian 
newspapers which came under his purview. 

He employed for this purpose two processes; one 
was rubbing out, and another was blocking out the 
parlous matter. In cases where the paper—say the 
Times or the Saturday Review—was of stout quality, he 
merely erased the offending lines by means of gentle 
friction with an agate stylus, or a dog’s-tooth set in 
a holder, and a little water; but when the paper was 
comparatively thin, as in the instance of the foreign 
editions of the illustrated papers, the censor blocked 
out the condemned matter by repeated dabs with a 
stamp endued with printer's ink. Of course he only 
made the obliterations as patterns, which were to 
be followed by his subordinates. I remember his 
showing me a copy of the J/lustrated London News, 
containing an engraving of a party of Russian soldiers, 
wrapped in their great-coats, crouching round a bivouac 
fire, and chanting one of their plaintive national 
songs. Of the six lines of explanatory letterpress at 
the foot of the picture, four were blocked out. It is 
extremely droll to read, as I have recently done, that 
in the reading-room of at least one provincial Free 
Library the Russian blocking-out system has been 
applied to the Sporting Intelligence in the newspapers 
on hand; lest, so I suppose, the morals of the readers 
should be irretrievably ruined by learning the state 
of the odds with regard to Brother to Cauliflower, or 
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ee Dartmoor had been scratched for the Newgate 
up. 

T only remained four days at the Hotel Heyde. I 
did not know a single soul in St. Petersburg. No 
British Ambassador had as yet been accredited to the 
Court of Russia; but among my very few letters of 
introduction was one that Robert Brough had given 
me to an American lady named Ward, who, with her 
grown-up son and daughter, were living at a French 
pension, the Maison Martius, in the Nevskoi Pro- 
spekt—the Regent Street of St. Petersburg, as the 
Bolschoi Morskaia is its Pall Mall. I duly called, 
the day after my arrival, on Mrs. Ward, and was most 
courteously received by her and her family. Next day 
young Mr. Ward returned my visit. I regret to say that 
he did not at all approve of the Hotel Heyde, which, in 
fact, he characterised as “‘a confounded hole,’ and very 
dear—which I am afraid it was—adding that I should 
do much better by coming over to the other side of the 
Neva, and becoming a penstonnaire at a stipulated 
monthly fare at the Maison Martius, where he assured 
me that there was an excellent cuisine—exclusively 
French, and “no beastly Russian messes ’’—scrupulously 
clean accommodation, and “lots of fun” into the bar- 
gain. He and his mother and sister, he continued, 
took their meals in their own private room; but I 
should find plenty of amusement at the fad/e d’héte, 
and could pass the evening with his family when I 
felt so inclined. 

So I went over the water to the Maison Martius. 
The tariff, for what was then the most expensive city in 
the world, was pleasingly moderate. I do not think 
that, for board and lodging, and a sufficiency of sound 
French vin ordinaire, I paid more than sixteen pounds 
a month, and my allowance per mensem from Lfouse- 
hold Words being forty pounds, I had plenty of money 
to spare for amusements and dress. Looking at how 
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desperately poverty-stricken I had usually been for the 
preceding six years—poverty simply due to the cireum- 
stance that I generally spent my money immediately I 
got it—I deemed myself, with an income of five 
hundred a year, a counterpart of the Fortunate Youth. 
In reality I was luckier than he; seeing that the 
so-called Fortunate Youth, who enjoyed some brief 
notorieties in the early ‘twenties, was an impudent 
liar and impostor, without a shilling of his own in 
the world. 

A droller ‘able @héte than that at the Maison 
Martius I never saw. We used to sit down, some 
twenty in number, to the déjeuncr a la fourchette and 
to dinner; and with one exception—myself—the com- 
pany were all French; and none of them knew a word 
of English. Two of the boarders were, although 
of French extraction, Russian subjects. ‘They were 
husband and wife—Monsieur, short and plump, about 
seventy; Madame, tall and osseous, perhaps a year 
or two younger. ‘They had invaded Russia with 
Napoleon’s Grand Army in 1812, had seen the burning 
of Moscow, had been taken prisoners at the Beresina ; 
and after a brief sojourn in Siberia, to which inhospit- 
able regions the Tsar Alexander I. despatched his 
French captives, had chosen, at the Peace of 1814, to 
remain in Russia, which they had never since left. 
They had gained a modest competence; he as a 
teacher of French and of drawing; she as a milliner. 
They seemed perfectly happy. They read the French 
papers regularly; went to the French theatre; 
touched nothing but French dishes, and in the even- 
ing played at loto or bezique. Why should they 
have troubled themselves about returning to their own 
land, where most of their kindred, and all the friends of 
their youth, were dead? They had no politics beyond 
a blind adoration of all the Napoleons; and I question 
whether, in 1856, they knew much more of the Russian 
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language than they had done in 1814. That last is 
the case with hundreds upon hundreds of French people 
settled in St. Petersburg. They bring their Paris with 
them, as it were; set up a little Lutetia of their 
own on the banks of the Neva; pick up just enough 
colloquial Russ to direct their workpeople and scold 
their servants, and are content. Very few of them 
ean write the Russian characters or read a Russian 
newspaper, even after many years’ residence in the 
country. Why should they? Have they not the 
Gazette de St. Petersbourg in French? 

Deeply interested as I have ever been in all things 
touching the Napoleonic legend, I could not help 
continually pestering this antique Benedick and Beatrice 
for anecdotes relating to the campaign of 1812; but it 
was only the scantiest information that I could obtain 
from them. It was so long ago, they pleaded, and 
they had forgotten so much. They had been, however, 
in the train of the Grande Armée. They remembered 
Marshal Ney as a very choleric warrior, who swore 
fearfully. They recollected Murat, King of Naples. 
Yes; he did wear his hair in long ringlets ; and when he 
charged at the head of his cavalry, the Cossacks used to 
cheer him—‘ Hourra, Moura!’ They knew him to be 
a foeman worthy of their steel. ‘ And he never killed 
aman,” the old lady used to say, taking an ample pinch 
of snuff. ‘He never even drew his sword in action. 
He only waved a light riding-switch.” Had they ever 
seen the Emperor? Yes; the husband had—but where 
was the use of telling me about him? Everybody knew 
all about his grey great-coat, his little cocked hat, and 
his white Arab charger, with the housings of crimson 
and gold. : 

Monsieur was frankly communicative as to the share 
which he had taken in the campaign. He was a ser- 
geant when he crossed the frontier; won his lieutenant’s 


epaulettes at the Moskova, and was promoted to a 
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captaincy the day before he was taken prisoner. And 
Madame? She was quite as explicit, although rather 
mysteriously so. ‘I was not an officer’s wife,” she re- 
marked, “ but I was at the Beresina. Perhaps Monsieur 
thinks that I was a cantiniére, or a regimental washer- 
woman. Not so, j’etais justement caporal de hussards.” 
She went on to tell me that in the great war between 
1793 and 1814, the number of counterparts, in the 
French army, of our Phoebe Hessells and Hannah Snells 
had been surprisingly numerous. Sheer self-devotion 
impelled hundreds of girls to substitute themselves for 
their sweethearts who had been drawn for the con- 
scriptions; while others voluntarily enlisted through 
a spirit of gay dare-devilry and love of adventure. 
When, as sometimes, but not very often, happened, 
their sex was discovered, they were invariably treated 
with chivalrous respect, both by officers and privates. 
Many of these Amazons had gained the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour on the field of battle; and, on 
retiring from active service, they usually married non- 
commissioned officers. By the way, the real Madame 
Sans-Géne was not the washerwoman who afterwards 
became the wife of Marshal Lefévre, Duke of Dantzic. 
She was a farmer's daughter called Thérése Levigueur, 
or some such name; and early in the Revolution enlisted, 
with her uncle, in a regiment of Dragoons. As in 
the time of the Fronde, it was pre-eminently an epoch 
for les femmes fortes. 

But you may have been asking where and how the 
lots of fun which I was promised came in at the 
Maison Martius. I will explain. The comic element 
was contributed by the theatrical guests at the tadle 
d’héte. These were all members of or connected 
with the company at the French Theatre at Peters- 
burg. There were “leading ladies,” and ingénues ; 
péres nobles; jeunes premieres; low comedians; sou- 
brettes and singing chambermaids; young ladies whose 
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speciality was ‘breeches parts,” and “heavy old men.” 
We had a leader of the orchestra, and a famous soloist 
on the cornet-a-piston, who had made the tour of the 
world, and had acquired a large fortune. We had the 
actresses’ mothers, who were even droller than their 
offspring. The noise, the babble and scandal, the merry 
farces and dlagues, the tittle-tattle of the coulisses / 
It was entrancing ; 1t was matchless; and it would have 
been inimitable had it not been destined to be pictured 
long years afterwards in words, in the less offensive 
episodes of M. Emile Zola’s splendid and abominable 
novel “Nana.” The comcdiennes sometimes fell out 
with the comédiens, and the old Frenchwomen fre- 
quently squabbled among themselves—usually on a 
question of ten kopecks—over the nocturnal bezique or 
loto ; but, on the whole, we were a very harmonious 
gathering, and got on capitally. 

After about a week or so I began to think 
that I had heard all the stories and exhausted 
most of the humours of the fable dhote; and I 
should have moved to some other place of residence ; 
but, to my great gratification, Mrs. Ward proposed 
that I should in future lunch and dine in her 
rooms. This arrangement suited me admirably. I 
was beginning to learn Russian, and I knew that 
my American friends had numerous acquaintances 
among the upper classes in St. Petersburg. Again, 
the change of venue enabled me to lead that which I 
have always held to be the most delightful of lives—a 
polyglot one. Of course, we talked English—although 
far from invariably ; but Mrs. Ward’s only daughter 
was being trained in operatic singing ; and her professor 
in the art was an Italian named Rubini, a near relation of 
the famous tenor to whom I had so often listened, with 
rapture, in my boyhood. I was usually present at her 
lessons, and the conversation during at least six hours 
in every day was mainly in Italian. The Christian name 
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of Mrs. Ward’s daughter was Geneviéve. She was 
very young, and beautiful; and a few months before I 
had the honour to meet her, she had married, at Nice, a 
Russian nobleman, Count Constantine de Guerbel, a son 
of General Count de Guerbel, one of the aide-de-camps 
of the Tsar Nicolas. The life of the gifted and accom- 
plished lady of whom I am speaking has been one long 
romance; but publicity has long since been given to its 
most dramatic incidents; and it is unnecessary that I 
should dwell upon it in detail here, save but so far as 
it relates to my own Life and Adventures. 

Now as regards our Russian acquaintances. When 
Mrs. Ward and her family first arrived at St. Petersburg, 
they went to stay with the Hon. Mr. Seymour—usually 
known in the United States of America as “‘ Governor ” 
Seymour, from his having been governor of the State 
of New York—who, in 1856, was American Minister to 
Russia. After a while, Mrs. Ward left the handsome 
habitat of the Legation for apartments at the Maison 
Martius, but we very often saw his Excellency; and 
scarcely a day passed without our receiving a visit from 
Colonel Pearce (or Pierce), the Secretary of Legation. I 
say “we,” because Mrs. Ward was so kind as to present 
me to the Minister; and one of the first invita- 
tions which I received durmg my stay in Petropolis 
was to a ball at the American Legation. It was a 
very grand affair. About half of the guests were 
Russian nobles of high rank and their ladies; while 
the others were mostly members of the corps diplom- 
atigue, and officers of the Imperial Guard. These 
warriors were all in uniform; and the diplomatists and 
court functionaries, although in evening dress, were 
profusely adorned with ribbons, collars, stars, and 
CrOSses. 

A great many years had elapsed since, as a round- 
headed httle boy at my mother’s knee, I had seen 
anything of the patrician, or even the fashionable, 
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world; and I confess that, in a tail-coat and continua- 
tions which had evidently not been made by Poole, 
and without so much as a temperance medal at my 
button-hole, I felt somewhat nervous, not to say 
terrified, in the midst of all these epaulettes and 
aiguillettes; these stars, and ribbons, and crosses: 
to say nothing of the diamonds, and pearls, and rubies, 
and emeralds of the ladies. I have long since got over 
my nervousness in such matters ; but the ball at Governor 
Seymour's was to me a new revelation. I was soon 
reassured, however, when I noticed the so entirely 
democratic costume assumed by the Minister and by 
Colonel Pearce—black “claw-hammer” coat, vest, and 
trousers to match. Of course, I did not dance. LI 
should as soon have thought of standing on my head; 
and, strange to relate, although I was carefully trained 
in drawing-room dancing in my youth, I have never 
once, since adolescence, ventured on any kind of exercita- 
tion on that which is conventionally known as the 
“light fantastic toe”; but which, in many cases, 
might be much more appropriately designated the heavy 
realistic hoof. 

The ball-room of the Legation was spacious; but 
it was overcrowded, and excessively hot. ‘The friendly 
Colonel Pearce whispered to me that there was a 
smoking-room, and pointed out the way to it; and I 
found myself in another large apartment, even hotter 
than the ball-room ; since it was thronged with gentle- 
men, nearly all officers of the’ Guard, who were 
smoking like so many Sheffield factory chimneys. Not, 
when the first fit of coughing was over, that I 
quarrelled with the smoking; since the big cigars 
that were being puffed were chiefly Regalias Imper- 
iales of the choicest Havana brands. To my mind, 
there are only at present three cities in Europe where 
you can obtain a thoroughly good Havana cigar. 
These cities are—lLondon, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. 
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There is, to be sure, a depdt for real Havanas in Paris, 
next door to the Grand Hotel. The “weeds” are genuine 
enough, being directly imported by the French Govern- 
ment; but they are badly selected, badly kept, and are, 
as a rule, much too moist. In Italy, again, there is, in 
such great towns as Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, 
Milan, and Turin a “ Regia di Tabacchi,’ where, at a 
fairly moderate price, real Havana cigars are obtainable ; 
but their quality can never be depended upon. I 
strongly suspect that the ill-paid employees not unfre- 
quently palm off on inexperienced customers the pro- 
ducts of Bremen or Hamburg, instead of that of the 
Vuelta de Abajo. 

I used, when I was first in St. Petersburg, to buy 
my cigars from a tobacconist named Ten Katt, who kept 
an old-fashioned shop, with two bay-windows, on the 
Nevskoi, close to the Polizei Most, or Police Bridge. 
He told me that he was the lineal descendant of a 
Dutchman, who had been tobacconist to Peter the 
Great, during that monarch’s stay in Holland, and that 
it was at the instigation of Peter Veliké himself that 
he had emigrated to Russia and set up in business at 
St. Petersburg. Naturally, the original Ten Katt only 
sold tobacco for pipe-smoking, and snuff. I think he 
told me that cigars were not known in Russia until the 
end of the first decade of the present century. Still, 
had the gallant warriors of the Chevalier and the 
Preobajinski Guards been smoking the coarsest caporal, 
I would not have minded it. For the first time in my 
life I found myself face to face with the most interest- 
ing—sometimes repellent—compound of savagery and 
civilisation—the Russian ‘‘ Boyard.” He has lost that 
specific designation these many years past. At present 
he is a “ Gospodin,” a Lord, an Excellency, un nodle 
Russe ; but paint, and veneer, and lacquer, and scent 
him as you will; dress him up in a laced coat; give 
him a whole constellation of stars and crosses; cover 
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him with a cocked hat, a helmet, or a gibus; let 
him wear patent-leather boots and white kid gloves— 
he is still, physically and intellectually, in his essence, 
of the self-same nature as one of those Boyards whom 
Peter forced to cut off their long beards, and replace 
their furred and embroidered caftans by square-skirted 
coats, silk stockings, buckled shoes, three-cornered hats, 
and flowing periwigs. 

The Russian Boyard no longer hangs up his wife by 
the hair of ,her head, as seventeenth-century travellers 
in Muscovy tell us that he used to do; and having 
whipped her raw from the nape of the neck to the heels, 
makes her put on a chemise soaked in brandy, and then 
sets her on fire. Such barbarity takes far different 
forms in these days; but scratch the noble Russian as 
he is, and no inconsiderable amount of the savage, as 
well as the Tartar, will be found beneath his moral 
epidermis. Hear what Russians themselves have to 
say of the vices which officers who have served in 
Central Asia bring back with them. I heard once of 
a certain English Duke, who told a relative that he 
knew only three things that were worth living for— 
eating, drinking, and money; but there is a fourth 
constituent in the life-course of the typical Russian 
noble. When he has become satiated with wine, and 
women, and gambling, he usually turns extremely 
devout, and passes most of his time on his knees, 
burning wax tapers before an “ikon” of the Virgin. 

For the rest he has his good qualities, this Muscovite 
“Gospodin.” He is brave, he is generous, he is often 
affectionate, and he loves art in every form. Many 
of these redeeming traits he shares with his former 
villein, the shock-headed, tawny-bearded moujis, Ivan 
Ivanovich. I remember an English diplomatist telling 
me once that when he was appointed Ambassador to 
the court of Russia, he paid a visit, while passing 
through Berlin, on his way to St. Petersburg, to 
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Prince Bismarck, who at one period had been Prussian 
Minister there, and asked him for his candid opinion 
of the Russian character. The then Chancellor mused 
for a few moments, and then made this oracular de- 
liverance: “The Russian, your Excellency, is a very 
good fellow, tll he tucks his shirt in.” None but those 
who have been again and again in Russia, and have 
carefully studied the manners of all classes there, can 
fully appreciate the pregnant sagacity of the Bismarckian 
appreciation. 

Ivan Ivanovich, the mowzk, wears his red cotton 
shirt above, instead of under, his baggy galligaskins. 
He is, in many respects, a capital fellow. He 1s cour- 
ageous, cheerful, industrious, and faithful; and his 
shortcomings do not go much beyond a normal tend- 
ency to get tipsy whenever he can procure sufficient 
vodka for the purpose, and an occasional tendency 
to thrash his wife black and blue. But when Ivan’s 
big beard is shaved off and his shock-head is trimmed 
and oiled and perfumed; when he drinks Veuve Clic- 
quot instead of corn-brandy, and eats stuffed turkey 
and pate de foie gras instead of rye-bread and salted 
gherkins ; when he tucks his shirt in and wears a showy 
uniform or faultless evening dress, then in most cases 
his moral character sadly deteriorates, and his varnish 
of refinement is only a thin covering to mendacity, and 
profligacy, and cruelty. 

That ball at the American Legation was the pre- 
cursor of many entertainments as amusing and interest- 
ing; and, besides, Mrs. Ward used to receive a con- 
stant flow of Russian ladies and gentlemen. Among 
the latter I remember cadets of the Ecole des Pages, 
or Imperial Pages; and in particular, among the 
officers of the Guard I recall a tall young gentleman 
who bore the remarkable name of Ginghis Khan, 
and who was a lineal descendant of that conqueror. 
He was a captain in the Circassian Regiment of the 
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Guards; and I saw him once at a review arrayed 
in full Circassian panoply—a silver-adorned casque, 
high boots, white kid gloves, and a coat of mail. 
Another frequent visitor at Mrs. Ward’s was a dis- 
tinguished professor of the University of St. Peters- 
burg. What his name was does not signify, but I am 
tolerably sure that it ended in “off.” Natural history 
was his forte. He drew with singular elegance and 
accuracy, and contributed to Madame de Guerbel’s 
album quite a museum of counterfeit presentments of 
wild animals, fishes, and reptiles. Mrs. Ward was 
herself an admirable copyist in oil of the Old Masters ; 
and when her daughter had any leisure from her singing 
lessons, she also drew and painted; while I took up my 
pencil once more and executed numerous water-colour 
drawings—extremely vile, I dare say they were—recall- 
ing operatic and dramatic souvenirs of the past. As for 
the distinguished Professor, I heard of him only once 
after I left Russia. He was attached in a scientific 
capacity to some military expedition in Russian-Asia ; 
and had a rather unpleasantly lively time among hostile 
hill tribes; at least so one was justified in inferring 
from a passage in the report which he transmitted to 
the Government: at St. Petersburg. ‘‘ Being attached 
by the right wrist to the saddle-bow of a native chief 
mounted on a native pony, rapidly galloping over rocky 
ground; with my left ankle sprained, a large flap of 
skin detached from my forehead, by a blow from a 
handjar, hanging over one eye; my spectacles smashed, 
and my note-books lost, I was temporarily unable to 
make those minute observations of the fauna and flora 
of the region which I had been instructed to furnish.” 
So with music, painting, and drawing, and the 
brightest of converse in French and Italian, that which 
to me was a halcyon summer ran its golden course. 
The weather was tropically hot, and one had to keep 
indoors nearly all day; but the nights—they did not 
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become quite dark until nearly midnight, and then the 
sun seemed to “dip” rather than set—were deliciously 
cool] and refreshing. It was a joy to be rowed in a 
gaily canopied barque, something of the form of a 
Venetian gondola, on the broad blue bosom of the 
Neva; and a score of years afterwards, when I saw 
Luke Fildes’s noble picture of ‘ Fair Quiet and Sweet 
Rest,’ the nocturnal water-parties on the Neva came 
back to me: mellowed, indeed, by the sober touch of 
time, but without one trace of sadness. 

I did not go to the coronation of the Tsar Alex- 
auder JI. Had I done so I should have met my 
friend and colleague Sutherland Edwards, who had 
been despatched to Russia by Vizetelly as special 
correspondent of the ///ustrated Times ; but I had not 
the means of ‘‘ doing” the great pageant myself. The 
cost of living at Moscow during the festivities was 
enormous. I had no status as a member of the Press. 
Honestly speaking, I scarcely considered myself to be a 
journalist at all; and I should not have been able to 
attain admission to the Kremlin on the momentous 
day. By this time I had drawn my last instalment of 
credit from the house of Stieglitz; and I had just 
enough money to bring me home, or rather, within a 
certain distance from home, comfortably. I little 
thought, nevertheless, when J turned my back on 
Petropohs, not a little disappointed that I could not 
afford the journey to Moscow, that two-and-twenty 
years afterwards I should traverse European Russia 
from the Baltic to the shores of the Black Sea; that I 
was afterwards to see the murdered Tsar Alexander IT. 
lying dead in his coffin, and subsequently witness the 
coronation of his son Alexander III. 

I bade a cheery farewell to my friends the Wards— 
they had not, by the way, the remotest idea as to 
my profession, if profession it could be called, or of 
the errand which had brought me to Russia — and 
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took steamer at Cronstadt for Flensburg in Schleswig- 
Holstein. It was gloomy autumn weather. In due 
time I reached Hamburg; and so pushed on to 
Brussels, where I had resolved to remain for several 
weeks pouring out for Household Words the somewhat 
copious store of information which, since April, I had 
gathered about Russia and the Russians. 

As it chanced, at Brussels I met Robert Brough, 
who, with his wife and his little daughter Fanny— 
now an excellent and deservedly popular actress— 
was temporarily domiciled in the pleasant suburb of 
St. Josse-ten-Noode, where he was writing farces, 
and contributing a weekly column of gossip about 
things in general to the London Sunday Times. 
I worked very hard—I should say for full seven 
weeks—at my Russian experiences, which Dickens 
elected to call “A Journey Due North;” although 
everybody knows that St. Petersburg is not by any 
means due north of London Bridge Terminus. But 
the title was catching, and the opening chapters were 
liked by the Conductor of Household Words and by 
the public. Robert Brough used to read them in 
the evening to his wife, as they appeared week after 
week ; and my brother Charles wrote me from Brighton 
that my mother—who, although only sixty-five, was 
growing painfully feeble—highly approved of them. 
So we were all very happy, and I, perhaps, the happiest ; 
notwithstanding what the Italians humorously call 
una mancanza assoluta di quattrim. My money was 
almost entirely exhausted; and I was grimly resolved 
not to write to Dickens for another penny until I had 
accomplished a certain amount of labour. 

I was so comically short of cash that at the 
beginning of each week I used to lay in a stock of 
bread, sufficient to last one for four days—it grew 
too stale to be eatable on the fifth—and this, with 
a slice of Dutch cheese, a few sausages, with a cold 
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hard-boiled egg every morning, completed my com- 
missariat. I could get cigars at a halfpenny apiece; 
and besides, in those days, pipe-tobacco in Belgium was 
ridiculously cheap. That is still the case, I believe. I 
was never much of a smuggler. You cannot smuggle 
anything without feeling a good deal of anxiety, and 
anxiety is precisely the thing which people with a 
nervous temperament should strive their utmost to 
avoid ; still, 1 never come nowadays without a box of 
right Cabafias. Hitherto I have got my ‘“‘ weeds” safely 
through the Belgium Custom House. But to return to 
the question of the “provand.” The Belgian beer, known 
as faro, looked bright enough; but I found it so 
hideously sour that I could not drink it. Wine was 
altogether beyond my means; but milk was cheap and 
good, and I was always safe, at Brough’s, for tea or 
coffee in the evening, and for a glass of something 
stronger later on. 

My own domicile was a little bit of a bedroom, 
four storeys high, in a narrow street behind the Town 
Hall. My landlady was the worthiest of Belgian 
blanchisseuses de jin, who spoke much more Flemish 
than she did French, and to whom I covenanted, on 
my first coming, to pay a month’s rent in advance. 
That preliminary disbursement—the rent was only five 
francs a week—gave me infinite serenity of mind. No 
man whose pursuits are intellectual or artistic can be 
happy if he be in arrear with his rent. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING WITH DICKENS. 


Home Again—In Search of a Publisher—A Rupture with Mr. Wills and with 
Dickens—Consulting Mr, Henry James—-Results of the Russian Trip— 
“The Baddington Peorage’’: the Worst Novel ever Perpetrated—I am 
Characterised by Mrs, Carlyle—The Welcome Guest. 

In the middle of November I returned to London. 

I had produced a good deal more manuscript than I 

thought would flow from my pen during a given 

period; and I thus felt justified in writing to Mr. 

Wills for a ten-pound note to pay my expenses home ; 

and this enabled me to pay my fare by Lille and Calais 

to London, to buy a few books and prints in Brussels, 
and to arrive at London Bridge with a couple of 
sovereigns in my pocket. On the evening of my 
arrival I went, first of all, to see Edmund Yates and 
his charming wife, in Doughty Street; and the next 
morning I went down to Brighton to my mother 

and my brother Charles. Returning to town in a 

day or two, I went to Household Words office, to see 

Mr. Wills, who, to my great joy, told me that the 

“Journey Due North” was a distinct success, and a 

day or two afterwards Dickens asked me to dinner at 

Tavistock House. I also dined with Thackeray, in 

Onslow Square. Both these great writers urged me to 

lose no time in negotiating for the republication of the 

“Journey” in book-form. Now, although there are 

not many things of which I am afraid, and I have 

confronted danger in a hundred forms all over the 
world during the last forty years, I have always been 
the timidest and most irresolute of mankind in my 
transactions with publishers. I keep my books accu- 
rately; I pay my way; but I have scarcely ever 
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been successful in my dealings with the commercial 
descendants of Bernard Lintot and Jacob Tonson. I 
have written some two-score books; and had I been 
gifted with an ordinary business faculty of this kind I 
should be by this time a wealthy man; since only a 
part of my life has been devoted to literature; and for 
the last thirty years, by dint of unremitting industry, I 
have derived an ample income from daily journalism— 
an income which has never been reckoned in less than 
four figures. It is only since the beginning of this 
year (1894) that I have had the advantage of the 
assistance of a thoroughly intelligent and trustworthy 
agent, Mr. A. P. Watt, of Norfolk Street, who has 
successfully carried out on my behalf financial arrange- 
ments with publishers over which I should myself have 
hopelessly broken down. 

I had just common sense enough, in 1856, to be aware 
that if I personally tried to sell the copyright of the 
“Journey Due North” I should make a lamentable 
mess of the entire affair. So I wrote to my brother 
Charles to come up to town to pull through the busi- 
ness, if he could. It happened that when he was a 
clerk in the Tithes Commissioners office at Somerset 
House he had had for a fellow-employee a certain Mr. 
George Routledge, who afterwards went into business 
in Soho Square as a seller of cheap books. In fact, the 
late Mr. Routledge, whose intelligence, shrewdness, and 
probity placed him on a par with the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith, was practically the inventor of the shilling book, 
of which so many millions have been sold during the 
last three decades. In 1856 the firm had become 
Warne and Routledge, and had its offices in Farringdon 
Street, 2 C., close to, if not actually on part of, the 
site of the old Fleet Prison. Charles called on Mr. 
George Routledge, and renewed his acquaintance with 
his quondam fellow-clerk; and the very next day he 
told me that the firm had agreed to purchase the 
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“Journey Due North” for the sum of two hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

Two hundred and fifty pounds! It was a fortune ; 
it was a Pactolus suddenly promising to roll through 
the normally unsavoury channel of the Fleet Ditch. 
Two hundred and fifty pounds! I had never set hands 
on such a lump sum since the days of my all-too-brief 
grandeur and decadence in 1850. But now IJ thought 
I must be prudent, even to wariness. No more bandana 
pocket-handkerchiefs. No more starting of magazines, 
Conservative, Liberal, or Radical. No more expeditions 
to the Continent, to break the bank at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Alnaschar! Alnaschar! What had I in my basket? 
I quarrelled with Dickens. When, fourteen years after- 
wards, he died, I wrote a notice of him in the Daily 
Telegraph ; and shortly afterwards this notice, consider- 
ably expanded, was re-published by Messrs. George 
Routledge and Sons, of the Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
It was a shilling booklet, which had an immense sale, 
and it is now—so the booksellers’ catalogues tell me— 
scarce, and somewhat costly. Now in this trifle I 
made a passing allusion to my misunderstanding with 
Dickens early in 1857; and, moved by I hope not 
ungenerous impulse, I added that in this feud I had 
been in the wrong. 

I revered the writer and I loved the man. But ata 
time when the grave had scarcely closed over him [I dis- 
dained to say that he had been as much in the wrong 
as I. A spiteful (and, of course, anonymous) critic in 
an evening paper, for which I have too much contempt 
to name it, went out of his way, while professing 
to review a work of mine entitled ‘‘Things I Have 
Seen and People I Have Known,’ to say that Dickens 
was very kind to me, and that it was at his expense 
that I went to Russia. Charles Dickens was kind to: 
many more youthful authors besides myself; and he 
was for five years exceptionally kind to me, for the 
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reason that he had known me in my early youth. 
But, confound it! I gave him malt for his meal. In 
the course of those five years I wrote nearly three 
hundred articles for Household Words; and I was 
such a dullard, so maladroit, so blind to my own 
interest, that between 1851 and my return from St. 
Petersburg, I never sought his permission to re-publish 
one of those papers. As to the statement of the spiteful 
critic, that I went to Russia at Dickens’s expense, 
there is in it a suppression of truth which is more 
than a suggestion of falsehood. In the last letter 
which he wrote me before he went away, he said, “‘ You 
shall have the means of travelling in comfort and re- 
spectability.” 1 drew a certain sum to defray my 
expenses to St. Petersburg; and there I found, at 
Messrs. Stieglitz’, a monthly credit of forty pounds. In 
all, between April and November, I received the sum of 
two hundred and forty pounds, eight-tenths of which I 
spent in subsistence and travelling outlay; and I landed 
in England, as I have said, with two pounds in my 
pocket. It logically follows that if I went to Russia 
at Dickens’s expense I wrote the “ Journey Due North ” 
entirely at my own. 

Where I was to blame in the matter was as follows. 
About half-a-dozen papers remained to be written to 
complete the plan of my “ Journey.” I was dissatisfied 
with what I considered to be the ungenerous treatment 
which I had received. I found that I could earn at 
least ten pounds a week by working for Henry Vizetelly, 
and the delivery of the last half-dozen chapters of the 
“Journey” hung fire. Then came a coolness between 
myself and Mr. Wills, and then an open rupture. I 
demanded payment for my travelling expenses; and I 
was referred to one Mr. Smith, a solicitor, in Golden 
Square, who informed me that I had received the sum 
of two hundred and forty pounds, as aforesaid, as 
full remuneration for my services; that I owed the 
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proprietors of Household Words nothing, and that they 
owed me nothing. But now I come to the cruellest 
part of the business. I asked Dickens’s permission to 
re-publish the “ Journey Due North” and the other 
essays which I had contributed to Household Words. 
That permission—although he had already advised me 
to haste and republish—he positively refused to grant 
So away into the darkest of nonentities went the two 
hundred and fifty pounds which Messrs. Routledge, 
Warne and Routledge were to pay me. 

It appeared that, as the law of copyright then stood, 
I had absolutely no remedy. I was too poor to pay for 
counsel’s opinion; but my friend “ Billy ” Hale, son of 
Archdeacon Hale, sometime Master of the Chapter 
House, put my miserable little case before Mr. Henry 
(afterwards Sir Henry) James, then a young, but rising 
barrister, who kindly sent me word that the proprietor 
of a periodical had the power of putting an embargo 
on the republication of contributions, unless a special 
agreement to the contrary had been made. I might, 
perhaps, have fought the matter, since Dickens knew per- 
fectly well that I was in treaty with Routledge, Warne 
and Routledge. But I was indignant and mortified to 
the stage of disgust ; and so gave the whole thing up. 

The worst of it was that I was regarded by my 
fellow-members at the Savage Club as an unmitigated 
young bore. I was too full of Russia. They did 
not want to hear, morning, noon, and night, about 
the Nevskoi Perspekt and the Bolschoi Morskaia. 
They were not interested in the Gostinnoi Dvor, 
and did not care twopence about Captain Ginghis 
Khan, of the Circassians of the Guard, or Ivan 
Ivanovich the moujzk. My Russian trip did, indeed, 
bring me one rather bright promise of patronage. 
Mr. Cheyne Brady, son of the then Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and editor of the Dublin University 
Magazine, wrote to ask if I would write for that 
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periodical a series of papers, to be called ‘‘ The Streets of 
the World”; and I foolishly promised to do so; but ere 
long I discovered that I was wholly incompetent to 
perform the task, and so gave it up. What did I know 
of the streets of the world in 1857? I had just 
wandered about London, and Paris, and Brighton. I 
had had a glimpse of Berlin, and a peep at Copen- 
hagen, but the remainder of the thoroughfares of the 
world’s cities were most unknown to me. Time hath its 
revenges, and mine came, in the matter of the ‘‘ Journey 
Due North,” and my other embargoed articles in 
Ilousehold Words, swiftly and comically enough. Per- 
haps I err in calling it a revenge at all; for I never was 
vindictive ; I loved and admired Dickens with all my 
heart ; and at this distance of time I feel convinced that 
having had no experience of the Special Correspondent, 
who in 1857 was almost a novel personage, he failed to 
see that I had any claim to travelling expenses. I 
had charged him none when I repeatedly sent him 
articles from Paris, from the North of England, and 
from Ireland. Why should I be paid, so he may have 
reasoned, for travelling a couple of thousand miles? 
But I must not anticipate things. 

Little by httle I found out that my Russian trip, 
although it had been financially disastrous to me, had 
in other respects done me an appreciable amount of 
good. Publishers and editors began to know who I 
was and what I could do. Dr. Macaulay, whom I still 
rejoice to number among my oldest and most valued 
friends, suggested that I should write for the Leisure 
Hour, of which he was the editor, a series of articles on 
social life in London, to be illustrated by a young and 
clever draughtsman on wood, William McConnell. 
Finally, Henry Vizetelly told me that he would give 
me as much work as ever I could undertake on the 
Illustrated Times ; and encouraged me to write in that 


paper a novel called “The Baddington Peerage.” Of 
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course, James Hannay at once dubbed it “ The Pad- 
dington Beerage.’”’ It was subsequently published in 
three-volume form; and [ candidly confessed in the 
preface that it was about the worst novel ever per- 
petrated; and re-reading it, at Brighton, more than 
thirty years afterwards, I saw no reason to alter my 
original opinion. 

There was no plot to speak of in “The Baddington 
Peerage’; although the incidents comprised at least one 
murder, a duel «@ mort, an incendiary fire, and a suicide. 
There was no character worth mentioning, beyond a 
felonious medical student and a wicked duchess. This 
lamentable romance nevertheless obtained one distinctly 
favourable review in the 4theneum,; and J subsequently 
learned that the reviewer was Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, 
the intimate friend of Mrs. Carlyle. The last-named 
lady I never saw; yet sometimes, with the fatuity of an 
old man, I choose to please myself by fancying that she 
had read my early works, and that their perusal had 
led her to form an estimate of my capacity, communi- 
cated to me by the late James Lowe, editor of the Crific, 
who had heard it from her own lips :—“ Butcher’s boy. 
Cart. Pony. Goes on whistling. Plenty of meat.” 
I have listened to some flowery things about myself in 
my time; but I aver that I never derived such gratifi- 
cation from an eulogium as I did from Mrs. Carlyle’s 
simile of the butcher’s boy who had plenty of meat in 
his cart, and was always whistling. 

Vizetelly sold the Illustrated Times to Mr. 
Herbert Ingram, M.P. for Boston, and proprietor of the 
Itlustrated London News; and immediately afterwards 
started a weekly illustrated periodical, called The 
Welcome Guest. lt was at the outset a most brilliant 
success. The picce de résistance was a novel called 
‘Debit and Credit,” a translation from the German 
of Gustav Freytag’s “Soll und MHaben.” Then 
Frederick and James Greenwood wrote in collabo- 
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ration a powerful work of ‘fiction, entitled ‘‘ Under 
a Cloud,” which was illustrated by Hablot K. 
Browne, the facile and humorous artist who also 
illustrated my ‘“‘ Baddington Peerage ” in the [//ustrated 
Times, and a little book I once wrote, called ‘‘ How I 
Tamed Mrs. Cruiser.” Cruiser was the ostensibly 
incorrigible ‘“ buckjumper,” which was ultimately sub- 
jugated by the famous American horse-tamer, Rarey ; 
and my “ Mrs. Cruiser” was a lady of high spirits and 
maddening perversity, who was at length made quite 
meek and mild by skilfully judicious treatment on the 
part of her husband. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


ON THE STAFF OF THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


My First Visit to the Offices of the Daily Telegraph in an Embroidered Camlet 
Vest—Getting Rigged Out at a “ Reach-me-down”’ Shop—Early Leading 
Articles —~Dickens’s Quarrel with Bradbury and Evans —.1U the Year Round 
and Once a Week —A Deputation on the Paper Duty—The Great Lord 
Derby—The Cheap Press Forty Years Ago—‘ Flying Stationers ”—Recon- 
ciliation with Dickens—Another Attempt to Break the Bank—A Times 
Review and its Consequences—“ Make Your Game ”—‘ Twice Round the 
Clock ”-—-Edmund Yates on His Early Indiscretions—A Haid Day’s 
Work — My Radicalism Leavened with Conservatism—The St. Johns 
—Different Methods of the D.T. Staff-—Penny Papers Held in Contempt— 
George Hodder—Smoking at Public Dinners. 

It was in 1857, but I cannot remember in what 

month, that I first began to write for the Daily 

Telegraph. I have every reason to believe that it was 

Edmund Yates who was instrumental in making me 

known to Mr. J. M. Levy, one of the proprietors of 

the then young and struggling journal ; or to his eldest 
son, now Sir Edward Lawson, Bart.; at all events, 
either one or the other happened to be struck by an 
anonymous leader of mine in the [//ustrated Times, and 
asked Edmund, as being connected with the paper, 
if he knew the name of the writer. He named me. 

He did not know where I lived—I had a chronic dislike 

to let anybody know where I lived—but mentioned 

my ordinary “house of call,” which was then a tavern 
in Catherine Street, Strand. 

Sir Edward Lawson, coming to me the other day at 
Brighton, gave me in the course of conversation a 
most humorous description of my personal appearance 
on the occasion of my first visit to the offices of the 
Daily Telegraph. He said that I had got myself up 
for the interview; and that I was attired in a 
chocolate-coloured frock-coat, a double-breasted plaid 
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velvet waistcoat, trousers of uncertain hue and much 
too short for me, and blucher boots. I plead guilty 
to the chocolate frock-coat and the too brief panta- 
loons; I acknowledge the blucher boots; but I join 
issue with my old friend on the subject of the waist- 
coat. It was not of plaid or of velvet; nor was it 
double-breasted. It was a black camlet vest, pro- 
fusely embroidered with beads and bugles of jet. 
Now, how on earth did I come to wear in the daytime 
such an extraordinary article of attire? I will tell you 
very briefly. 

I had two allies, brothers, of the Hebrew per- 
suasion, who were in the “ reach-me-down ” or second- 
hand clothes line of business, and whose shop was in 
the Strand, nearly opposite Somerset House. They 
were very worthy, obliging, warm-hearted people, 
and over and over again had they “rigged me out” 
when I wanted to go to the opera or to a masquerade, 
or when I was asked out to dinner in polite society 
in London or at Brighton. When I called at the 
Daily Telegraph office 1 was badly off for waistcoats. I 
wanted an exceptionally smart one; and my Semitic 
allies in the Strand lent me this particular garment 
with passementerie of jet. As a matter of fact, 
however, young Mr. Edward Levy and his uncle, Mr. 
Lionel Lawson, had previously called on me at the 
hostelry in Catherine Street, then the rendezvous of the 
Savage Club, and arranged the day and hour for an 
interview with Mr. J. M. Levy, who edited the Daily 
Telegraph. 

At first it was only occasionally that I wrote for 
this great newspaper. One.of my first leading articles 
was on the going to sea, as a midshipman, of Prince 
Alfred, afterwards Duke of Edinburgh, and now Duke 
of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. In those early days, 
too, I remember writing a descriptive article on the 
funeral of Douglas Jerrold, and an obituary notice on 
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Eugéne Sue, the author of the ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris ” 
and the “ Wandering Jew.” 

I think that about this time I was fain to relinquish 
the practice of wearing “‘reach-me-downs”’; for Mrs. 
Ward and her daughter and son had come to London ; 
and I had to see them every day; and frequently to 
accompany them to the opera or the play. The very 
day of her arrival Miss Geneviéve Ward called on Mr., 
afterwards Sir, Julius Benedict, to whom she had a 
letter of introduction. Fortunately for the youthful 
cantatrice, there was to be a grand concert that evening 
at Northumberland House, in the Strand; and the 
maestro—NSir Julius was one of the kindest of souls—at 
once engaged her to sing at the duchess’s concert, and 
for a handsome honorarium. 

At another concert, too, that season did Miss 
Geneviéve Ward sing. It was that of my mother, who 
for years past had come up from Brighton to give a 
concert either at Willis’s or at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. Mr. Sims Reeves sang for her gratuitously ; 
Benedict conducted, likewise without fee or reward ; and 
Geneviéve Ward sang the Yemstchick song, “ Vot na 
poutt celo bolschoia,” the words of which I had translated 
from the Russ. The song, the melody of which is 
as tuneful as that of “ Wapping Old Stairs,” was 
afterwards published by Cramer, Addison and Beale ; 
but the literary adviser of the firm did not think my 
words were poetical enough ; so they were re-cast b 
clever John Oxenford, the dramatic critic of the Times. 
In the autumn the Wards went to Paris; and in the 
winter I joined them there, writing plenty of “copy” 
for the Welcome Guest, and sending occasional leaders 
to the Daily Telegraph : my paymaster being Mr. Lionel 
Lawson, who had some kind of business relations in 
Paris, and occupied pleasant bachelor’s quarters close 
to the Boulevard des Italiens. 

It was in 1858 that Charles Dickens had some 
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matrimonial troubles; and out of these troubles arose 
his quarrel with Bradbury and Evans, his publishers. 
I did not know at the time anything of the rights 
and wrongs of the matter. J was told all about it 
not long afterwards; and I say now, as I said after 
Dickens’s death, the secret was no affair of mine, and 
that so long as I lived it would never be revealed by me. 
I should say that, beyond the members of Dickens’s own 
family, there are, now that Wilkie Collins and Edmund 
Yates are gone, scarcely any custodians of this secret 
besides myself. One of the disagreeable circumstances, 
springing from an altogether melancholy business, was 
the sale by auction of the copyright of Household Words, 
in which Bradbury and Evans held some share. I was 
present at the sale; and the property put up comprised 
not only Household Words, but also the Household Budget, 
a monthly compendium of news, edited by Mr. George 
Hogarth, Dickens’s father-in-law. The first bid was made 
by Mr. John Maxwell, an energetic advertising agent, 
who characteristically observed that he “ would give five 
hundred pounds for the lot.” Who the other bidders 
were I forget; but the “lot” was eventually knocked 
down for something lke two thousand pounds to 
Arthur Smith (brother of Albert), acting on Dickens’s 
behalf. 

Shortly afterwards the great writer began the conduct 
of a new weekly periodical on the old familiar lines, under 
the title 4/7 the Year Round, with which was incor- 
porated Household Words. Bradbury and Evans were 
not to be baffled. They determined to bring out in 
direct rivalry to All the Year Round a new weekly 
journal of their own, to be called Once a Week, 
and this venture they resolved should be illustrated 
by the very best artists of the day. I had some slight 
acquaintance with Mr. Henry Bradbury, the son of 
the senior partner in the great publishing firm in 
Whitefriars ; and he wrote to ask me if I would like 
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to join the staff of the new journal. I replied that I 
should very much like to do so; only that it would 
be as well to know on what principles the magazine 
was to be conducted. Henry Bradbury thereupon 
sent me a letter to Mr. Samuel Lucas, a conspicuous 
member of the Times staff, who had been appointed 
editor of Once a Week. He received me cordially 
at his rooms in Savile Row. We talked for a long 
time on the prospects of Ouce a Week; and on shaking 
lands at parting he observed: ‘‘ We shall be very 
strong in science.” I do not know how it was; but 
before I got into Burlington Gardens the words which 
I have quoted began to grate on my ears. Most 
assuredly, I was never strong on science. In nearly 
all the “ ologies” I am a profound ignoramus; and the 
only “onomy” that I know anything about is gas- 
tronomy. It is true that now and again we used 
to have a scientific article in //ousehold Words. One 
in particular in 1Sol. It was a terribly powerful 
description of a serious operation at St. George’s 
Hospital, in which the operating surgeon was spoken of 
as “ Breaking into the Bloody House of Life “—a mag- 
nificent paraphrase of Shakespeare’s immortal metaphor. 
I thought about Ouce a Week a good many times that 
day ; and in the end I elected to let my potential editor 
and his science alone. Meanwhile, I was working very 
hard and earning a good deal of money on the Dazly 
Telegraph. The enterprising proprietors .were doing 
all they possibly could to make the paper both a literary 
and a commercial success; but to accomplish the latter 
was terribly uphill work. ‘The paper duty weighed 
heavily on journalism. I had begun by this time to 
speak a little in public, and I had the courage to 
address one evening a large publi¢ meeting convened to 
protest against the taxes on knowledge. 

Charles Knight, publisher and editor of the Pexny 
Magazine and Penny Cyclopedia, Robert Chambers, and 
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Edward Levy were among the speakers ; and as regards 
my own humble attempt at oratory, I pointed out that 
the only notice that the State had ever taken of Charles 
Dickens was to sanction the prosecution of the pro- 
prietors of the Household Budget by the Inland Revenue 
authorities for an alleged violation of the Stamp Act. 
I think that the prosecution broke down. I was a 
member likewise of a deputation which went up to 
Downing Street—a Conservative Government being 
in power—to interview the Prime Minister, the Harl 
of Derby, on the subject of these same paper duties. 
This was not the late Earl, who gave James Hannay 
his consulate, and whom I had the honour to know 
very well—perhaps he would have put me down for a 
vice-consulate, somewhere, say, at the Cruel Islands, had 
I been ambitious of such a genteel banishment—but the 
Earl who, as Lord Stanley, was known as the “ Rupert 
of Debate,’ who translated the “ Iliad,’ and who, in 
conjunction with Mr. Lear, the painter, was responsible 
for about the drollest opuscule ever put forth—the 
‘Book of Nonsense.” This brilliantly-talented noble- 
man was the son of the zoological Earl who had quite 
a menagerie in his park at Knowsley, and who, when 
he was “‘sair owerhanded ” by the gout, used to solace 
himself with a quiet little cock-fight in his drawing- 
room; and he, again, was the son of the “short 
Zaccheus” of the peerage: the “stumpy Lord,” who 
married tall and slim and clever Miss Farren, the 
actress. A wonderful race—the Stanleys of Lancashire. 
The Prime Minister did not precisely turn us out of 
the room, or bid the messenger accelerate our departure 
by “quoiting us downstairs like an Edward shovel- 
board’; but, to employ the well-known forensic simile, 
he looked at us just as Jupiter Hostis might be 
expected to look on an assembly of black-beetles ; and 
when our talk was at an end, told us in a few scornful 
sentences that so long as he and his colleagues remained 
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in office, there was not the remotest chance of the 
duty being abolished. As all men know, it was 
abolished very soon afterwards. His Lordship had 
only made a slight mistake. Who does not make 
mistakes—not always slight ones? The great Duke 
of Wellington strenuously opposed penny postage. 
Lord Palmerston as hotly opposed the Suez Canal. 
Sydney Smith denounced the ballot; and Lord 
Brougham gravely doubted the expediency of appoint- 
ing a Public Prosecutor. 

As for the cheap press, what would the ‘“ Rupert 
of Debate” think could he revisit now the glimpses 
of the moon and behold the aristocratic Morning Post 
and the grave and reverend Standard transformed into 
penny papers? At the same time, the horror and 
alarm confessedly felt by the ablest Conservative 
statesmen of the last generation at the prospect 
of a cheap press are quite susceptible of explanation. 
When I was a boy, the metropolis was periodically 
flooded by unstamped newspapers; and these were in 
character almost invariably either violently Radical or 
openly seditious. Some, like the publications of the noto- 
rious Richard Carlile, were atheistical. These papers 
—obviously impudent violations of the law—were fur- 
tively distributed or were sold in the street by hawkers, 
lineal descendants of the old “ flying stationers,’’ who 
were continually being pounced upon and haled up 
at the police-courts by the officers employed by the 
Inland Revenue Department. I just remember one 
of these ‘‘flying stationers.” His name was Paddy 
Something ; and when he was not hawking unstamped 
newspapers, he occupied himself with the almost as 
perilous craft of billsticking; for in the days before 
Willing and Partington and Hill, scant favour was 
shown to the industrials of the paste-pot and the 
double-crown poster; and the hoardings before 
buildings in course of construction usually bore the 
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inscription “ Bill-stickers Beware.” Repeated fines and 
terms of imprisonment had not damped-the ardour 
of Paddy Something. He was arraigned at West- 
minster Police Court once for the offence of pasting 
a huge trade-union ‘‘ Bread or Blood” placard on 
the entrance gate of Apsley House; and on being asked 
what he had to say for himself, made this bold reply : 
“Shure I stuck it there; and for sixpence I'd stick 
one on the Juke’s back.” 

My reconciliation with Dickens was due neither to 
the interposition of “ mutual friends” nor to the inter- 
change of explanatory correspondence. It was mainly 
due, I should say, to a certain leading article written 
by me in the Darly Telegraph; but what that leader was 
about is, at this time of day, absolutely of no importance. 
La vie, writes Honoré de Balzac, est impossible sans de 
grands oublis. At all events, Dickens took the embargo 
off the “Journey Due North” and my remaining papers 
in Household Words; and the deadlock was at an end. 
This was in the summer of 1858; and I enjoyed 
the renewed friendship of Dickens and worked for 
him in the columns of AM the Year Round until his 
death in 1870. But it was all very well to find myself 
the possessor of the copyright of the ‘“ Journey Due 
North.” It was quite another matter to find a pub- 
lisher. ‘The firm of Routledge did not see their way to 
renewing their fascinating offer of the preceding year. 
Besides, they were publishing William Howard Russell’s 
“ Diary in the Crimea,” which was selling by thousands. 
After much casting about, I succeeded in selling the 
“Journey Due North” to Mr. Richard Bentley, the 
father of the presert Mr. George Bentley, of New 
Burlington Street. 

It was but a very small sum that I obtained— 
something under a hundred pounds — but it was 
agreed that [ should receive a further sum of seventy 
pounds in the event of the work going into a 
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second edition. So, having corrected the proofs and 
arranged with Mr. Julian Portch—a clever young artist 
who, as correspondent of the IJilustrated Times, had 
passed through the Crimean campaign—to make a 
drawing of the Nevskoi to serve as a frontispiece for 
my “Journey, I thought that it might be permissible 
to enjoy a brief autumnal holiday trip; and that trip I 
elected to make in the company of my friends Henry 
Vizetelly and Augustus Mayhew. Our bourne was 
Homburg, then the Monte Carlo of Germany, and our 
purpose was obviously to break the bank ; and to carry 
out that ambitious scheme we each, in American par- 
lance, “planked down” the sum of fifty pounds. Vizetelly 
had an “infallible system ’—the most infallible system 
that ever was known for winning at rou/ette—and we 
bound ourselves by a solemn league and covenant not 
to play any but this same infallible system ; which at 
this present writing I look upon as perhaps the most 
idiotic of the innumerable and imbecile systems evolved 
from the distempered brains of gamblers. 

Our system had nothing to do with the numbers 
on the roulette table; we were to break the bank 
by the following delightfully simple means. If a 
colour, or odd or even, or over or under eighteen gained 
twice, we were to bet against it; doubling our stakes 
if we lost, and continuing to double the stakes till 
we won. We travelled to Homburg-von-der Hohe vid 
Rotterdam, Cologne, the Rhine, and Frankfort, and 
enjoyed ourselves hugely. Vizetelly had no gift of 
tongues at all beyond his own. Augustus Mayhew 
was colloquially fluent in French; but he declined to 
concern himself with the Teutonic language, which 
he defined as ‘“ Welsh with an occasional sneeze,’ and 
my own German was, as it has ever since been, very 
bad; but we managed to get on very well in our 
progress through the Fatherland. Vizetelly indeed 
averred that it was quite possible to travel and procure 
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all that one wanted by the use only of two words: 
© Kann Mann?” Thus: Can man; wine; water; tea; 
museum ; theatre; church; bed; and the rest. 

It need scarcely be said that our expedition, in a 
financial sense, was a deplorable failure. We did not 
break the bank at Homburg; but the bank broke us, 
not swiftly, but with playful procrastination, such as is 
used by the cat when she sports with the mouse before 
devouring it. For about a week we adhered inflexibly 
to our infallible system, and won about seven hundred 
pounds ; then luck turned against us; we were unable 
to continue the reduplication of our stakes, and in the 
course of one happy evening we lost five hundred pounds. 
Then, by mutual consent, we let the infallible system 
go hang; and each of us played according to his own 
fancy. Gus Mayhew devoted himself to the cultivation 
of black and the douzes derniers; Vizetelly, with a 
cautious head, worked — yes, literally worked—from 
11 am. to 6 p.m. every day at the trente et quarante 
table; and J adhered to roulette, backing the numbers 
thirty-five and thirty-six and zero. We had varied 
fortunes; on some nights we dreamt of thousands of 
pounds piled up in silken bags; of diamond bracelets, 
horses, dogs, and grounds, and alternate shower-baths of 
Heidsieck’s Dry Monopole and Jean Marie Farina’s Kau 
de Cologne. On other days we borrowed gold Friedrichs 
from one another, and ultimately thalers. In eleven 
days we were all “stony broke.” 

From our first arrival we had adopted the same 
system of paying our hotel bill every morning; so 
that all we had to do when our insolvency became 
complete and hopeless was for Vizetelly to get a 
cheque for five-and-twenty pounds cashed to pay 
our travelling expenses home. In due time we landed 
at Dover; and the passage from Calais having been 
rather a rough one, we thought we might as well pass 
the day at the venerable Kentish watering-place; and 
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so had our luggage transferred to the Lord Warden 
Hotel, where we ordered breakfast. There was a copy 
of the Times on the table; and the first thing which 
struck me on opening that influential journal, was a 
review, a column and a half in length, of my ‘ Journey 
Due North.” I had read somewhere of a Greek brigand 
who, when he captured travellers, made it his merry 
practice to cause them, irrespective of sex, to divest 
themselves of their garments, and to don very volu- 
minous Turkish trousers, fastened at the ankles, and 
made of leather. Before these baggy vestments were 
fastened round the waists of the victims the facetious 
Klepht used to introduce into the garments three or 
four lively young tom-cats which had been kept without 
nourishment for four-and-twenty hours. The physical 
sensation of the ladies and gentlemen subjected by the 
descendant of Cacus to this practical joke may be more 
easily imagined than described ; but I can imagine that 
they somewhat resembled the agony which I endured 
when I read that review in the Taves of my first book. 
I read and re-read it, quite forgetting my break- 
fast. The reviewer began by calling my poor little 
production “a bundle of impertinences ” ; and although 
he did not follow the American principle of accusing me 
of having murdered my grandmother, and stolen clocks, 
he went on to insinuate that I was an idiot, a ]ibeller, 
and asnob. I had reason to know afterwards that this 
uncomplimentary criticism emanated from the pen of a 
gentleman with whom I was subsequently on terms of 
intimate friendship—I mean the late John Oxenford. 
I came up to town in the dismallest of dumps; and a 
few days afterwards I received a letter from Mr. Richard 
Bentley, asking me to call at New Burlington Street at 
my earliest convenience. ‘‘ That notice in the Z¢mes,” 
said the worthy bibliopole when I met him, “has done 
us a world of good. The ‘Journey Due North’ has 
gone into a second edition, and I have the greatest 
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pleasure in handing you a cheque for seventy pounds.” 
Thus something was saved out of the wreck of my 
fortunes at Homburg, and besides, I forthwith began, 
in the Welcome Guest, a humorous narrative of our trip 
and its results, under the title of ‘Make Your Game ; 
or, The Adventures of the Stout Gentleman, the 
Thin Gentleman, and the Man with the Iron Chest.” 
Augustus Mayhew was the stout gentleman, Vizetelly 
was the thin gentleman, and I dubbed myself the man 
with the iron chest, because J had bought, at a rag- 
shop in the Judengasse, Frankfort, an old iron casket, 
curiously embossed with diamond-headed nails. ‘That 
casket 1 thought would be just large enough to hold 
my winnings in golden Friederichs. As a matter of 
fact, those winnings—to use Mr. Bob Sawyer’s well- 
known figure of speech—might have been put into a 
wineglass, and covered over with a gooseberry leaf. 

‘“Make Your Game” first appeared in serial form 
in the Welcome Guest, and was illustrated by the 
pencils of McConnell and myself; it was _ subse- 
quently issued in book form. Again, in this same 
Welcome Guest, | wrote a series of papers extending 
over about six months, called ‘“ Twice Round the 
Clock; or, The Hours of the Day and Night in 
London.” It is almost needless to say that the idea of 
thus chronicling, hour by hour, the shifting panorama 
of London hfe was not original. I never originated 
anything in my life, being totally destitute of the 
faculty of imagination. ‘The scheme of “ Twice Round 
the Clock” was suggested by a little eighteenth cen- 
tury book, by an anonymous writer, called “One Half 
the World Knows Not How the Other Half Lives,” 
which gave a minute account of the humours and 
sorrows of Metropolitan existence from midnight on 
Saturday until midnight on Sunday early in the reign 
of George ITT. 

This book was lent to me bv Dickens. to whom 
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it had been lent by Thackeray; and I surmise that 
the former was inclined to ask me to write a series 
of similar papers, to be published in Household Words. 
The project, however, of the ‘“ Journey Due North ” 
put the notion of writing “Twice Round the Clock ” 
aside; and I thought so little about it that 1 asked 
William Brough to have a chop with me at the old 
Rainbow Tavern in Fleet Street ; and after dinner, over 
a bottle of that very old port for which the Rain- 
bow was then so justly celebrated, I unfolded my 
scheme to him; told jim that I had abandoned it in 
view of my impending departure for Russia, and _pre- 
sented him in frankalmoign with the goodwill of the 
project. But Wilham Brough was more of a dramatist 
than a descriptive essay writer. Whether he began a 
book on the lines which I had laid down for him IT do 
not know ; but he certainly never published it. 

By this time—late in 185$8—I1 was getting seriously 
to work on the Daly Telegraph. The paper was making 
its way. ‘The idea of the proprietors was that it should 
be not only a thoroughly comprehensive newspaper, but 
also a miscellany of humorous and descriptive social 
essays, and in these respects a kind of daily Homsehold 
Words. There were plenty of capable journalists about 
town in those days, much fitter than I was to undertake 
ordinary newspaper work ; but the social leader-writer, 
with strong Liberal tendencies, was rare. Shirley Brooks 
would have been the very man for us; but he was fully 
occupied on the Morning Chronicle as a writer of leading 
articles and the parliamentary summary. Angus Reach 
would have been quite as welcome as a leader-writer, 
but he was dead; and Blanchard Jerrold, the son of 
Douglas, and one of Dickens's “ young men,’ had suc- 
ceeded his father as editor of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. 
The only humorous leaders which had appeared in the 
Times for many years were written by the late Gilbert 
Abbot 4 Beckett. Pray understand that there was no 
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lack of lettered journalists, mostly University men, 
who were excellently well qualified to write what I may 
call the heavy political and economic leading articles. 
As arule the political ones were slavishly founded on 
the antithetical style of the Letters of Junius, varied 
occasionally by imitations of Gibbon, of Hume, and of 
Mackintosh; while the economic essays were dreary 
réchaufes of Adam Smith and McCulloch. That which 
the Messrs Levy yearned for was a staff of writers who 
possessed, first of all a lively style, and who, next, had 
seen something of the world, both in London and 
Paris, and who, finally, could turn out plenty of “ copy.” 
From these points of view I was precisely the kind 
of young man for them. 

I did not go into society ; but I knew all about it. 
With low life I was perhaps more conversant than I 
should have been: in fact, as I have elsewhere hinted, 
it would have been difficult to have found in London 
town a more outrageous young Mohock than I had 
been for the past five or six years; but, seeing that 
Tam about to celebrate (D. V.) my sixty-sixth birth- 
day; that my hair is unblanched; that I have a good 
appetite ; that I am only partially deaf and partially 
blind; and that I can work eight hours a day ‘ without 
turning a hair,” I am entitled to hint that there is 
no use in moaning and groaning over the old days 
of Tom-and-Jerryism. JI remember once, at a dinner 
at poor Edmund Yates’s, his wife propounding to 
three of her male guests—her husband, Dion Bouci- 
cault, and myself—the grave question “whether we 
were sorry’ —you know what I mean; sorry in the 
“all-round” sense, unreservedly penitent, as Catholics 
must declare themselves to be in a confession générale. 
Boucicault was the first called upon to speak. The 
bright-witted dramatist—as all his friends are aware, 
the very model of sincerity and veracity—replied, 
with truth beaming from his expressive counten- 
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ance, that he was deeply, unfeignedly sorry for all his 
sins. Then came my turn. I replied, diplomatically, 
that I was going to be sorry. Mieur tard que jamais. 
Then the dread query—remember, it was many years 
ago—was put to Edmund. He looked at us; he looked 
at the Jadies ; he looked into his plate, and then, bring- 
ing his closed hand down heavily on the table-cloth, he 
said, sternly and decisively, “ No!” 

As I have said, my epoch of idleness, or comparative 
idleness, had come to a close; and by the mercy of 
Providence there came over me a fierce hunger for 
literary labour and for study: which appetite, I rejoice 
to say, 1s still insatiable, and will not, I hope, be 
appeased till I die. In the early Telegraph period I 
used to write two leaders of fifteen hundred words each, 
every day save Saturday ; and I can record one special 
twenty-four hours of hard work, in the course of 
which I managed to get through the two leaders de 
rigueur, together with the private view of the Royal 
Academy, the First Notice of the Exhibition itself, and 
an account of a pseudo-monstrosity exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, called the “Talking Fish.” 
It was merely a very big seal, whose unusually strident 
bark might, with the help of a little imagination, be 
construed into “ How d’ye do?” and ‘‘ What's o’clock ? ” 
In the evening I went to the annual dinner of the 
Royal Literary Fund; and afterwards | looked in at a 
charity ball at Willis’s Rooms; then I repaired to 
the office of the Daily Telegraph, in St. Clement’s 
Lane, to write accounts of both events, and concluded 
my labours about one in the morning. 

Please to understand that I never mastered even the 
rudiments of shorthand; and it was from memory that I 
gave an outline of the speeches at the Literary Fund 
dinner, at which I think the Duc d’Aumale took the 
chair. Mr. Gladstone was also among the speakers, 
and, with the sublime impertinence of youth, I con- 
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densed the eloquent oration which he delivered into about 
twenty lines. Touching the leading articles, although I 
had been trained for six years by Dickens in strongly 
Radical principles, or at least in principles which were 
then thought to be strongly Radical, I wrote very 
rarely on politics in the Daily Telegraph ; in fact, the 
political essays which I have composed during a jour- 
nalistic career of more than forty years would not fill 
an octavo volume of a hundred pages. I have made 
many Radical speeches at public meetings, and over 
and over again I have been asked to offer myself as a 
candidate for Parliament; but I have never consented 
to stand, and I have never been a member of any 
political organisation ; simply because my Radicalism 
has always been tinged with a strong leaven of Con- 
servatism; and were I to profess myself to be a 
Conservative I should find myself, before long, ad- 
vocating Radical doctrines. If you have the habit of 
reading everything that you come across in half a 
dozen Janguages, 16 is with difficulty that you will 
remain a consistent partisan. 

The subjects 1 wrote upon in the leading column 
of the Dazly Telegraph were, comparatively speaking, 
innumerable, but they were nearly all either literary, 
artistic, social, or biographical. The political department 
of the paper was conducted, and admirably conducted, by 
two members of the gifted family of St John. First we 
had a well-tried journalist, an accomplished gentleman, 
Mr. James Augustus St. John, the author of ‘Philosophy 
at the Foot of the Cross,” whose powerful letters, 
forcibly Liberal in their tone, over the signature of 
“Greville Brooke” in the Sunday Times, almost achieved 
the popularity which had been gained by the letters of 
“Publicola,” in the Weekly Dispatch. Mr. St. John 
had, unhappily, become blind. He wrote two or three 
leaders a week for us; and his subjects used to be sent 
to him at one o’clock in the afternoon at his house at 
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St. John’s Wood. One of his sons, Horace St. John, 
wrote political leaders every day, and was, besides, as 
prolific a producer of “copy” as I was. Another scion 
of the St. John family, Bayle, well known as an 
Oriental traveller, was our correspondent in Paris. As 
for Horace, one may say that he had been born in a 
newspaper office, just as [ was all but born on the stage 
of atheatre. I remember the elder Mr Levy telling me 
that when he first consented to accept a leading article 
for the Sunday Times from young Horace St. John, 
whom he had not previously seen, the manuscript was 
brought to the office by a very nice boy, in a round 
jacket and turn-down collar—that nice boy being no 
other than Horace. 

Our modes of working were totally different. Horace 
St. John would sit down at a table anywhere, and with 
the first writing implements that came to hand, dash 
off a leader in an hour’s time, literally scrawling it on 
I know not how many pages of foolscap. I, on the 
other hand, could never write anything worth reading 
save in the minute characters I had been taught to 
trace when I was an engraver ; and I was unable to write 
with any kind of ease or comfort unless I had my own 
paper, my own pens, and my ownink. Stephens’s dark 
blue writing fluid was the ink specially favoured by 
Dickens, and his young men usually followed their 
chief in the way of writing-ink. We were orthodox 
in preferring quill pens to steel ones; and I used 
such pens for at least three years after I became 
a regular member of the staff of the Daly Telegraph ; 
but I never could mend a pen, and the consequence 
was that in my cupboard there had accumulated 
many hundreds of useless quills. I abandoned quill 
pens altogether for a sufficiently absurd reason. I 
chanced upon an advertisement in the Atheneum, 
announcing that a lady of position was willing to 
mend any quantity of quill pens for very moderate 
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remuneration. I wrote to the address given, and in 
return, I received a note couched, I may say, in a 
somewhat acidulated tone, in which “X Y Z,” writing 
in the third person, informed me that before she 
could communicate her terms to me I must tell her 
whether my reply to her advertisement was serious, or 
whether I intended to make fun. I put the letter in 
the fire, and gave up quill pens. 

I have a little more to say with regard to my early 
days on Lhe Daily Telegraph. There existed, not only 
among the Conservatives, who thought that the cheap 
daily press could only be the prelude of sedition and re- 
volution, but also among a large number of journalists, 
and Liberal journalists too, of high standing, the most 
violent of prejudices against the new order of journals 
which were usually contemptuously called the “ penny 
papers.” Dickens himself, a Liberal of the Liberals, 
expressed but very half-hearted approval of the 
agitation for the abolition of the paper duty ; and it is a 
most amusing fact that members of the staffs of such 
expensive journals as The Times, The Morning Chronicle, 
The Morning Post, The Morning Herald, and The 
Morning Advertiser, looked down with aversion and 
disdain on the contributors to the “penny press.” In 
those days there was a kind of informal cézacle, or club, 
of newspaper-men held every night in an upper room of 
a tavern called the ‘ Red Lion,” in the Strand. I have 
seen William Howard Russell there. I was first taken 
to this select gathering by my friend already mentioned, 
Henry Rumsey Forster, of Zhe Morning Post; but the 
veteran journalists, especially those connected with the 
Herald and the Post, vehemently protested against the 
young man known to be connected with a penny paper 
being allowed to join them. 

One of the most indignant of the protestants 
was the late George Hodder, who had something to 
do with the staff of the Herald—I think in the police 
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reporting department—and who was the author of 
an amusing little book called “ New Mornings at 
Bow Street,” illustrated by, among others, John Leech 
and Kenny Meadows, and which was by no means an 
unworthy successor to the first and famous ‘‘ Mornings,” 
illustrated by George Cruikshank. Dear old George 
Hodder lived to be my intimate friend, and to do a 
good deal of useful hack-work for me. The drollest 
episode of all in connection with the horror felt, or 
professed to be felt, by the established newspaper men 
at the audacity of the penny journalist presuming to 
associate with them, occurred on the occasion of that 
festival of the Literary Fund, of which I have already 
made mention. I ‘‘did”’ public dinners for an entire 
summer season ; but the one at which the Duc d’ Aumale 
presided was, I imagine, the first public banquet that I 
attended in a professional capacity. It was then the 
hospitable and pleasant practice of the proprietors of 
the tavern or rooms at which public dinners took place 
to ask the reporters, when the principal speakers of the 
evening had had their say, to repair to a private room, 
where cigars and brandies and soda were provided for 
them, and where they could transcribe at least a 
portion of their shorthand notes. The privilege was 
one highly valued by the gentlemen of the Press, 
seeing that there was no smoking whatsoever at public 
dinners. The Prince Consort detested tobacco; and 
the Prince of Wales was still too young to be able 
to civilise upper and middle class English society im 
the way of enjoying their cigars or their cigarettes 
as soon after the dessert as the Royal toasts had 
been disposed of. When, at the dinner of which I 
speak, an adjournment was made to the private 
room, my confréres—at least, I thought them my 
brethren, but they were not of the same aap ane | 
refused to admit me to their company. But the land- 
lord, wise in his generation, and knowing that the 
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Daily Telegraph was rapidly progressing in power and 
popularity, and that a notice in its columns would do 
him no harm, put his foot down, and pithily informed 
the gentlemen of the Press that they might go away if 
they liked, but that the private room was his, that he 
had invited me—I think he called me Mr. Saunders— 
to smoke a cigar there, and that there I should remain. 
Which I quietly did. 
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“Gaslight and Daylight” and “ Looking at Litu”-—-Night Houses—Panton 
Strect, Haymarket, and its Patron Saint —-Mr and Mrs. “ Jehoshaphat ”— 
A Split Nose: A Coincidenco—Bidding Good-bye to Dohemia—Marry ing 
in Haste not tv Repent at Leisure—Settling Down in Brompton Square— 
D. G. Rossetti and His Models—Taking an Interest in Things Femininoe— 
Choice Dinners. 


I was making by this time a good deal of moncy, 
possibly fifteen or sixteen pounds a week; since I was 
not only writing every day in the Dai/y Telegraph, but 
was also a constant contributor to the Welcome Guest ; 
and besides, the papers from which Dickens had re- 
moved the embargo, were being rapidly republished in 
book form, and were bringing me pieces of silver 
and pieces of gold. In particular, Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall published a collection of these essays under 
the title, “Gaslight and Daylight;” and Routledge’s 
brought out another batch in a stout octavo volume 
with the title, ‘‘ Looking at Life.” Moreover, I found 
a publisher, I forget his name, for my disastrously bad 
novel, “The Baddington Peerage.” My name was 
now prominently before the public, and in no un- 
favourable light. ‘There was, however, a good deal of 
the old Adam remaining in me, and I was still a 
denizen of Bohemia, although it was of Bohemia where 
you had plenty of money to spend, instead of one in 
which you are often in dire stress for half-a-crown. 

The West End of London was at the time infested 
by dens of iniquity, known as “night houses,” where 
half the young members of the aristocracy might be 
seen night after night paying fifteen shillings a bottle 
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for gooseberry or rhubarb champagne. Several of the 
most notorious of these houses were in Panton Street, 
off the Haymarket. 

The locality was a historical one in the annals of 
London dissipation. It was late one night in Panton 
Street that Baretti, the compiler of a once widely 
consulted English-Italian Dictionary, and the friend of 
Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, and the Thrales, got 
embroiled with a group of London bullies, and, in self- 
defence, drew his pocket-knife and stabbed one of them. 
The wound proved mortal, and Baretti was tried at the 
Old Bailey for murder. Garrick, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and, | think, Edmund Burke, were among the witnesses 
called to character; and the poor Italian lexicographer 
was acquitted. ‘The very origin of Panton Street itself 
was “shady.” Late in the reign of Charles II. there 
was a notorious professional gambler, by the name 
of Colonel Thomas Panton, who had fought on the 
Cavalier side in the Civil War. One night, at a 
gaming house called Piccadilly Hall, the site of which 
was near the Criterion, Colonel Panton won a prodigious 
stake—so prodigious, indeed, that he determined thence- 
forth to relinquish the dice-box for good and all. 
Wonderful to relate, he adhered to his resolution; and 
invested his winnings in land and in building operations. 
He built Panton Street and Panton Square, at the top of 
the Haymarket, and he died in the odour of respect- 
ability. 

The modern Panton Street, since the suppres- 
sion of the night houses, and the building of the 
Comedy Theatre, has been the most decorous and most 
reputable of thoroughfares. But its morals were 
scarcely unimpeachable in the year 1859, and for a few 
years afterwards. One of those houses was kept by a 
gentleman whom I will call Mr. Jehoshaphat. I was in 
his Hall of Dazzling Light one morning about three ; 
I had a dispute with Mrs. Jehoshaphat. touching the 
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champagne at fifteen shillings a bottle. Mr. Jehoshaphat 
interfered; there was a fight, I took the floor, Mr. 
Jehoshaphat kneeling on my chest; and then, by a 
cleverly directed blow with his left hand, the fingers of 
which were plentifully garnished with diamond rings, 
he split my nose throughout its entire length. Then 
he dexterously rolled me into the street. Fortunately 
for me the next house was an establishment of a 
similar nature, of which the proprietor was a certain Mr. 
“Jack”? Coney—altogether, considering the equivocal 
profession which he followed, not at all a bad fellow. 
Of course, J was bleeding like a pig. He picked me 
up, tied a table napkin tightly round my face, put me 
in a cab, and took me to Charing Cross Hospital, where 
the house surgeon swiftly sewed up my damaged nasal 
organ. As a medical gentleman afterwards succinctly 
observed, ‘‘the flesh on my nose presented the aspect of 
a split mackerel ready for the gridiron.” Then Mr. 
“Jack” Coney took me home to my lodgings in Salis- 
bury Strect. 

I have often read an apocryphal account of this 
incident, in which it was stated that about ten in the 
morning I despatched a letter to my colleague, James 
Hannay, asking him to send me forthwith “a surgeon 
and a guinea.” As a matter of fact, the guinea and the 
surgeon story has been told by Hannay of another 
party in an article in the Wesfminster Review, on 
Bohemia, before my little catastrophe occurred. 

[ have often said that the world is not such a 
big village after all. More than a quarter of a cen- 
_ tury after that nocturnal, or rather matutinal affray 
in Panton Street, I happened to be at Melbourne, 
in the colony of Victoria, at Menzies’ Hotel, then one 
of the few really well-appointed hotels in the Australian 
Colonies. We were waited upon at breakfast by a 
youth whose head was adorned with many sable and 
glossy ringlets, and who told us confidentially that he 
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had but recently arrived in the Land of the Golden 
Fleece, and that his name was Jehoshaphat. ‘Eh, 
what?” I exclaimed; ‘I think I knew somebody of 
that name some years ago.” “Yes, sir, you did,” 
replied the many-ringleted youth, with a courteous 
bow; “which I am the nevvy of the gentleman which 
had the honour to split your conk open at his saloon in 
Panton Street.” 

Mr. Jehoshaphat, with his well-directed “‘ facer,”’ 
administered with the diamond-ring-bedizened fist, did 
me unconsciously as much good as it was possible for 
one human being to do another. My wound healed 
rapidly. I think that in a fortnight I was able to 
leave the house; but meanwhile I had been seriously 
thinking that it was about time to bid good-bye to 
Bohemia. So, after a few days’ holiday with my 
mother at Brighton, I went and married the girl of 
my heart. JI had known her ever since she was a 
child; and I think that when I asked her to name 
the wedding-day, she called me “ Sir,’ when she ex- 
pressed her opinion that the following Monday would 
be quite a nice time for the wedding. It took a little 
longer than that; as I had to purchase a licence, and 
she had to reside for a certain number of days on 
the other side of the river—a whimsical fancy having 
possessed me that I would not be married in the county 
of Middlesex. 

Of whereabouts in Southwark or Lambeth we were 
eventually united, I have not the slightest remem- 
brance; but I know that when the ceremony was 
at an end, shortly before noon, the beadle gave the 
bride away, and the pew-opener was her bridesmaid. 
I put her in a hansom, and bade her engage some 
nice, quiet, furnished apartments at Brompton. Then 
I walked over Southwark Bridge to my work at the 
Daily Telegraph; and on my way, at a second-hand 
bopkseller’s I bought for sixpence a copy of the first 
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edition of Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery-book, of which 
scarcely half-a-dozen copies are known to be in ex- 
istence, and it is now worth a great deal of money. 
So you see I secured two treasures in one happy 
forenoon. 

My wife was so young and so pretty that she 
experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining the 
nice, quiet, furnished apartments which she sought ; 
and, indeed, she laughingly told me, when I met her 
on the morrow of our union, that she thought the 
best thing she could do was to wear our marriage 
certificate as a brooch. It did not, however, come to 
that pass. We obtained the necessary accommodation 
at a house in Brompton Square; and, oddly enough, 
as I have already said, the landlady was the widow 
of Morris Barnett, the actor, dramatist, and critic. 

We were very happy in Brompton Square. 
Thackeray, who, with his two daughters, lived 
in Onslow Square close by, used to come and see 
us; and another of our most frequent visitors was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who gave us a photo of his 
wonderful pen-and-ink drawing of Mary Magdalen at 
the house of Simon the Pharisee. I have it, now, with 
the autograph inscription to my wife hanging in my 
study; and I am glad to say the photograph has not 
faded. Those who are familiarly cognisant with 
Rossetti’s work are aware that for the face and figure 
of the Magdalen he used two models: the head and 
arms of the figure were studied from a delightful 
actress who is still living, and whom I have had the 
honour to know for many years; the remainder was 
studied from a typically pre-Raphaelite model, immor- 
talised by the artist in his poem called ‘“ Jenny.” 

Jules Janin, the famous dramatic critic of the 
Journal des Debats, got into terrible trouble with his 
journalistic confréres because he minutely described the 
occurrences of his wedding-day, and descanted most 
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effusively on the personal charms and the sweet character 
of his wife. I hope that my readers will do me the 
justice to admit that I have not been very diffuse on 
the subject of my own nuptials; but as it happens 
that this book is the unvarnished story of my Life, 
I should be false to the scheme which I Jaid down 
for myself many years ago, when I first thought of 
writing my Life at all, were I not to say something about 
the great change that came over me when I had to 
work for somebody else besides myself; and when my 
toil was requited by the devotedness and love of a 
young and intelligent partner. A bachelor must be, to 
a certain extent, selfish; he cannot help it; he thinks 
of himself in some shape or another from morning 
till night; and selfishness begets self-indulgence and 
hard-heartedness. It is not so with a widower; he has 
enjoyed the bliss of wedded life. Is there a nobler 
passage in Johnson's letter to Chesterfield than 
that in which he says: “The notice you have been 
pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had 
been kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent 
and cannot enjoy it; f// L am sohtary and cannot im- 
part 77; till Tam known and do not want it”? To my 
mind it is impossible to be really happy unless you can 
impart at least one moiety of your happiness to others. 
Never mind what the pleasure is—a ticket for the opera, 
a bunch of flowers, a new garment, a dinner at Green- 
wich, a drive in the park—it will not be thoroughly 
enjoyed unless you can share it with somebody you 
love. It was my great good fortune to espouse a pious, 
charitable, and compassionate young woman; and she 
did her best, during a union of five-and-twenty years, 
to weed out of me my besetting sin of selfishness, 
and to soften and dulcify a temper naturally violent 
and unreasoning, and of which the normal brutality 
was often aggravated to verbal ferocity. 

Another noticeable and. to me. advantageous feature 
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in the change that came over me was that I began 
to take a lively interest in feminine things. Those 
who know me are aware that I am the very reverse of 
a “Molly”; but during the five or six years of my 
Bohemianism, poverty-stricken or affluent, I had been 
almost entirely severed from the companionship of what 
I may call “nice girls.’ My dearest sister had died of 
consumption ; I had two maiden cousins alive ; but they 
were much older than I was, and [ rarely saw them. 
My mother was far advanced in years; she had given 
up teaching, and it was only when I went to see her 
at Brighton that I had an opportunity of conversing 
with ladies in that grade of society with which I had 
been familiar from my boyhood. When I got married 
my life seemed to have put on an entirely different 
and radiant hue ; it was full of Music—for is not the 
constant talk of the woman you love the sweetest 
melody that a man can listen to? I grew interested 
in bonnets; I took an interest in skirts; [ loved to 
chat and to argue with my wife about her new frocks 
and mantles. I took in the //le/ and the Ladies’ 
Gazette of Fashion; and my subscriptions to those 
journals Jed in all probability to my becoming a 
zealous student of the history of female costume, and 
to my possessing, at present, perhaps the largest collec- 
tion of pattern-books and fashion-plates, ancient and 
modern, of any private man in England. 

When I first went to live in Brompton Square, I 
don’t think I had twenty books in the world. If I 
wanted any recondite information I repaired to the 
reading-room of the British Museum. Cookery, again, 
became a topic of theoretical and practical attention in 
my young married days; but in my own case culinary 
study was not a novelty, but a revival. In another 
book I have described how my mother caused all her 
children to be taught to cook; and until about 1851, 
when my brother Charles and I kept house together, 
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we did all the cooking at our lodgings in Camden 
Town. During the dark days of the long nightmare 
of Bohemianism, I did not forget how to cook, but my 
culinary faculty was in a state of suspended animation. 
After my marriage the cunning of the archimageiros came 
back, unbidden, to me; and it was one of the earliest and 
most delightful of my experiences as a Benedict to teach 
Beatrice how to cook. The poor soul was absolutely 
ignorant of the difficult and humanising art. Roasting 
a joint, boiling a piece of fish, grilling a chop, frying 
a rasher of bacon, and making a plain pudding con- 
stituted the aggregate of her culinary powers. Mrs. 
Barnett’s cooking was of the ordinary lodging-house 
type—that is to say, detestable; but we soon altered 
all that. 

I bought in the Brompton Road a very nice 
little datterie de cuisine made of brown Wedgwood 
ware; and with the aid of a spirit-lamp and some 
charcoal embers we managed to get up the most 
dainty little repasts imaginable, without troubling Mrs. 
Barnett and her food-spoiler at all. My wife’s capacity 
for cooking developed with surprising rapidity. She 
became, as the years passed along, a veritable cordon bleu : 
and between 1875 and 1885, when we had a roomy old 
house in Mecklenburgh Square, and I was prosperous 
and could afford to be hospitable, we concocted a 
number of lunches and dinners which won the ad- 
miration of some of the most distinguished gourmets in 
London. The manner of our procedure was as follows. 
I settled the menu. If there was any made dish or any 
sauces with which she was unacquainted, she asked 
me for information, and I gave it her. Then she took 
three days to “think out” the dinner. Afterwards 
she would repair to her laboratory, which was a little 
room overlooking the garden, and which we had fitted up 
with shelves, on which she arranged all her condiments, 
hey miniature stew-pans and braising-pans and sauce- 
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pans, and so forth. The place came to look at last 
like that gastronomic library which forms the frontis- 
piece to one of the volumes of Grimod de la Reyniére’s 
“ Almanach des Gourmands,” in which the articles on 
the shelves are not books, but hams, capons, pdtés de 
foie gras, pots of conserves, bottles of oil and vinegar, 
and other creature comforts. In that laboratory, 
standing before a broad kitchen table, and aided by 
one of the neatest-handed parlourmaids I ever knew, 
she used to accomplish the artistic portion of the 
dinners. The ingredients for the made dishes were 
mixed; there was white stock and there was brown 
stock simmering over the charcoal; the sauces were 
all made, labelled, and placed in different casseroles in 
a bain marie pan of boiling water; and all Mrs. Cook 
in the regions below had to do was to make the soup, 
dress the fish and vegetables, and roast the joints and 
game. We had a worthy soul, at thirty pounds per 
annum, who stayed with us several years ; and when I 
went to Australia, in 1885, she was fit to be cook ata 
London club. She used to beg and pray to be taught 
to make sauces and entrées, and when my wife had any 
leisure she would instruct her; but on the occasion of 
an exceptionally recherché banquet, she herself, and she 
only, was Ja sauciére. This is not a digression, although 
I am well aware that my autobiographical watch has 
been going a great deal too fast. 
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CHAPTER XXXT. 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE GREAT EASTERN, 


The Leviathan Re-christened—Captain Harrison, ‘the Atlantic Navigator ”— 
An Explosion—A Ghastly Spectacle—Lord Stafford’s Resourcefulness—My 
Narrow Escape—The Great Hastern’s Tll Imck—A Volunteer Review in 
Hyde Park—-Orsini’s Attempt on the Life of Napoleon IlI.—The Trial of 
Dr. Claude Bernard—‘ Mr. Leighton” and “ Mr. Millais” in the March 
Past—“ Defence, not Defiance””—A Memorable Zevée—Edmund Yates and 
the “ Fifty Guinea Hogarth.” 

Wer must hark back, if you please, to 1859, and the 

beginning of the month of September in that year. 

A gigantic steam galleon designed by the Second 

Brunel and built by Scott Russell and Co., at Millwall, 

had been completed, and was to start for her trial trip 

from her moorings at Deptford to Portland Roads. 

The huge creature, which weighed 12,000 tons, and on 

the construction of which more than a quarter of a 

million sterling had been expended, had taken from the 

3rd of November, 1857, to the end of January, 1858, 

to launch. Fora short time her name was the Leviathan ; 

but it occurred to some wiseacre that it was wicked 
to give a ship a Biblical name; so her appellation was 
changed to the Great Kastern. Is it wicked, I wonder, 
to call a toy houseboat full of wooden beasts and birds 

a Noah’s Ark, and to dub the little wooden puppets 

in the long gaberdines Shem, Ham, and Japhet? By 

the way, did you ever see Noah ina Noah’s Ark? I 

never did. ‘There is one figure in an ample skirt whom 

children call “ Mrs. Noah,” but the Admiral is for some 
strange reason absent from the craft which he so 
ably commanded. I had some slight acquaintance with 

Brunel the Second, and remember that he continually 

wore a black velvet skull cap; he was a martyr, poor 


gentleman, to neuralgia, and died a few days after 
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the disastrous trip of the Great Hastern to the south 
coast. 

Mr. John Scott Russell, who did not die until 1882, 
was in the prime of life in 1859; I knew him well; 
he was a man who had had varied experiences, and 
fortunes as varied. At one period, I believe, he had 
been a writer on scientific subjects in the Atheneum. 
In 1855 he was senior partner in a great ship-building 
firm at Millwall; and to his care, in order to receive 
some practical training in engineering, that Herbert 
Ingram, M.P. for Boston and proprietor of the J/us- 
trated London News, had confided one of his sons, 
now Sir William Ingram, Bart, M.P. The Daily 
Telegraph commissioned me to write an account of 
the trial trip of the Great Hastern. I joined the great 
ship, not at Deptford, but at Enth; travelling down, 
by the way, with Dickens, who was on his way to 
his house at Gad’s Hill. There was a goodly array 
of guests on board the gigantic steamship. Among 
them I remember the Marquis of Stafford, afterwards 
Duke of Sutherland, Lord Alfred Paget, the Earl of 
Mountcharles, and Mr., now Sir Edward, Reed, M.P. 
Who represented the Zimes I am unable to remember ; 
but Mr. Murphy was there for the Daily News, and 
Mr. John Hollingshead for the Morning Post. Herbert 
Ingram was likewise of the party; and to his presence 
on board I always attributed the pleasing circumstance 
that on the 8th September my life was not brought 
to a sudden conclusion. The commander of the 
vessel was Captain Harrison, who, from the repeated 
and uniformly successful voyages which he had made 
in the service of the Cunard Company, had earned 
the proud title of the ‘ Atlantic Navigator.” He was 
a tall, handsome man of gallant bearing, as brave 
as a lion, and in moments of danger as cool as a 
cucumber. 

The first day all went well on board the Great Hastern, 
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which was said to be doing from eighteen to twenty 
knots an hour; but on the afternoon of the next day 
a dreadful catastrophe occurred. Dinner being over, 
some of the guests went on deck for smoking or pro- 
menading purposes; but there remained in the saloon 
a somewhat numerous body of passengers, mainly 
journalists. By this time the prejudice entertained by 
the members of the regular press against the writers 1n 
the ‘‘penny papers” had begun to subside; and my 
colleagues suggested that I should propose the health 
of Mr. Herbert Ingram. I was as yet a blundering 
and confused speaker; still I was becoming used to the 
habit of getting on my hind legs. I was telling my 
hearers how much Mr. Ingram had done for illustrated 
journalism, when a horrible noise was audible and the 
dinner-table was littered with splinters of glass from 
shattered skylights and ports. We all rushed on deck ; 
there was a cry that the boiler of the donkey-engine 
had burst. The case was worse than that. 

Fortunately, we had no ladies on board; but there 
was a handsome ladies’ cabin through which passed 
one of the funnels. To cool the atmosphere of the 
cabin the funnel was encased in an apparatus called 
a “steam jacket; ” and the intervening space was kept 
filled with water. Unfortunately, as in the instance 
of the Balaclava Charge, ‘‘ someone had blundered.” The 
“steam jacket’ was unprovided with a safety valve, or 
if it existed it was closed: the consequence being that 
the over-heated water passed into the state of steam and 
the “steam jacket ’’ burst with a tremendous explosion. 
The greatest amount of damage was done in the stoke- 
hole, in which ten firemen lost their lives, while a large 
number of other persons were more or less seriously 
injured. This dreadful fatality happened while the 
steamer was off Beachy Head. Naturally there reigned 
for a while something closely resembling a panic among 
the passengers. ‘There was a rumour that the steering 
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gear had collapsed, and that the ship was drifting 
on shore. Luckily this was not so; and Captain 
Harrison’s coolness and presence of mind very soon 
enabled him to reassure his guests that the worst was 
over; while the chief engineer—I forget his name, but 
he was a Scotchman—did his best to set matters right 
in the engine-room. Often in after years, when I have 
seen Sir Eyre Massey Shaw, the late commander of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, coolly, calmly, and 
dauntlessly wrestling with what the penny-a-liners are 
laughed at for calling “the devouring element,” but 
which is surely an element, and as surely devours, I 
have thought of Captain Harrison, of the Great Kastern, 
cool, calm, and determined. 

I have seen many harrowing spectacles both in war 
and in peace in my time; but never, perhaps, have I 
witnessed a spectacle ghastlier and more pitiable than 
that which presented itself when the wounded firemen 
were brought up out of the hideous chasm made by 
the explosion, and laid out in the saloon. They were 
not burnt. They were simply scalded through and 
through by the steam; and it was from this scalding, 
aggravated by the shock given to the system, that 
most of the wounded died. One poor creature rolled 
in his agony off the couch on to the floor; one of 
the guests tried to help him up; but to his horror 
the flesh of the man’s hands came bodily off in those 
of the person who was trying to succour him; and 
the bones of the stoker’s hands were revealed in skeleton 
nakedness. Whether we had any medical men on 
board I do not recollect; but this I remember well, 
and shall remember, I hope, until my dying day. I 
speak of the ministrations, equally tender and heroic, 
of the Marquis: of Stafford, to these scalded miserables. 

A happy thought occurred to him of how their 
dreadful anguish might at least be alleviated. It was 
to encase the bodies of the wounded firemen and others 
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in sheets of cotton-wool soaked in oil. There was 
plenty of oil on board, but alas! cotton-wool was not, at 
first, procurable; and oakum would have served the 
desired purpose only very clumsily. Suddenly Lord 
Stafford exclaimed, “By Jove! there must be wool in 
those curtains.” In an instant a hundred hands were 
dragging down and ripping asunder the sumptuous 
damask curtains of the saloon and the side cabins ; and 
these curtains were found to be lined with wool, scores 
of yards of which were at once at the disposal of those 
who were tending the wounded. Very few of the 
guests turned into their berths till sunrise. It was 
a night of groans and shrieks, of agony bravely borne, 
but at times too great for human endurance; but the 
sheets of cotton-wool soaked in oil did their beneficent 
work ; and towards morning some of the most direly 
injured were sunk in blessed sleep. 

You may wonder why I attributed my own escape 
from a violent death to the presence on board of Mr. 
Herbert Ingram. The briefest of explanations will 
suffice. JI intended after dinner to retire to my 
berth, lie down, read a book, and, perhaps, have a 
doze. Heaven so willed it that I made an after- 
dinner speech, which was interrupted by the explosion. 
There would have been no more “G. A. 8.” if I 
had sought my berth immediately after dinner; for 
my cabin was blown to pieces. When we came into 
Portland Roads, about ten the next morning, the Great 
Eastern was soon surrounded by pleasure-boats and 
yachts, gaily decked with flags, and full of ladies in 
radiant toilettes, while bands of music discoursed 
festive melodies. But the music died away into awful 
silence when those who had come out to welcome us 
saw that we were flying our colours half-mast, and that 
we had ten dead bodies on board. I made the best of 
my way to Weymouth, and there was a rush to the 
telegraph office; for most of us had given hostages 
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to fortune, and were thinking of the fear and consterna- 
tion which must have been convulsing those dear to us. 

Was there ever a more unfortunate ship than this 
colossal sea monster, the Great Eastern? The Leviathan 
forsooth? It would have been nearer the mark had 
she been christened in the outset the Disastrous. 
Early in the ensuing November, I ran down one 
morning with Alfred Dickens, inspecting engineer to 
the Board of Health, and who had been a pupil of 
Brunel, to Southampton, to renew my acquaintance 
with Captain Harrison. The Great astern, after 
sailing to Holyhead, and weathering very satisfactorily 
a terrific storm, proceeded to Southampton for the 
winter. We lunched on board with Captain Harrison , 
but luck was against the commander as well as the 
ship, and the brave, devoted mariner, a very few weeks 
afterwards, was drowned, close to shore, in a puddle, so 
to speak, of the Solent. The big ship made a voyage 
across the Atlantic, but, on returning to England, she 
got into the hands of the sheriff’s officers. Subsequently, 
on her way to and from New York, she was half 
wrecked in a terrific gale, and ran on a rock near Long 
Island, and injured her keel badly She was again 
seized, on behalf of her crew, who claimed unpaid 
wages. She never paid a dividend to any of her 
successive series of shareholders. In 15861, this un- 
paralleled steamship was put up for sale at thirty 
thousand pounds, and bought in; then it was proposed 
to employ her as a coal-hulk at Gibraltar; then she was 
sold for twenty-six thousand pounds, and was made 
a public show in the Mersey ; but the magistrates refused 
to grant a drink licence for the exhibition, and the 
wretched ship lumbered round to the Clyde, and was 
sold to a firm of metal-brokers for sixteen thousand 
five hundred- pounds—the Disastrous, with a vengeance! 
This ill-fated ship did, however, a few distinct acts of 
public service. She laid successfully the French, the 
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Atlantic, and the Indian cables; and her exploits in the 
last instance have been ably chronicled by my friend, 
Mr. Joseph Charles Parkinson, who, in his capacity as 
a journalist, was on board the Great Hastern on her 
voyage to India. 

Another important commission which I received 
belongs to the year 1860, and to the month of June 
thereof, when Her Majesty the Queen reviewed, in 
Hyde Park, a force of more than eighteen thousand 
Volunteers. The Daily Telegraph had a great deal to do 
with the promotion of the Volunteer movement, which 
was at first either violently opposed or contemptuously 
sneered at. Hven the usually far-seeing and right-minded 
Mr. Punch had a good many flings at the nascent, 
or rather, renascent, idea of a volunteer army. John 
Leech had a standing butt, whom he called the “ Brook 
Green Volunteer,” a preposterous creature who was 
depicted under all kinds of ridiculous circumstances. The 
Brook Green Volunteer in Leech’s drawings threw out 
skirmishers in the shape of his wife and children ; 
deployed ; executed skilful flank movements, and formed 
himself in a square to receive cavalry. Then there 
was the irresistibly comic scene of a barber in full 
Volunteer uniform, popping his head in at the door 
of his shaving-room, and saying to his assistant, 
‘Alexander, when you have finished titivating the 
gentleman you must come to drill.” But the Volun- 
teer movement triumphed over all the sneers and all 
the disparaging criticism of the old gentlemen at the 
Service clubs, and the bantering of a section of the 
press; it grew and grew with astonishing rapidity 
to universality of acceptance. There cannot be any 
doubt that the eagerness of young Englishmen of 
the middle and working classes to be enrolled, and 
drilled, and disciplined as unpaid defenders of their 
country was, in a large measure, due to a vague but 
widely spread apprehension that France meant mis- 
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chief towards the British Empire, and had meant such 
mischief ever since the attempt of Felice Orsini and 
his accomplices to assassinate Napoleon ITT. 

It happened that I was in Paris at the time when 
that attempt was made. I was dining one evening 
with some friends at the Café Riche, a once famous 
restaurant, but which has now been turned into a 
garish brasserie, or beer-drinking saloon, at the corner 
of the Rue Lepeletier, in which street all my readers 
may not be aware was situated the old Grand Opera 
We had got to the stage of coffee and liqueurs, when we 
heard three successive and violent concussions as if three 
huge doors had been slammed to. A minute or two after- 
wards the restaurant was invaded by the police, who 
practically arrested everybody in the room; but we had 
all either passports or visiting cards to show; and, after 
a brief detention, we were allowed to go about our 
business. Then came the absurd episode of the French 
colonels sending back the decorations of the Bath 
conferred upon them by the Queen, and vehemently 
imploring the Emperor to lead them to the shores 
of perfidious Albion, whence they could track the 
murderous conspirators to their lair. 

I saw one of these conspirators, a Dr. Claude Ber- 
nard, tried at the Old Bailey under the provisions of an 
Act which had been pushed through two very unwillmg 
Houses of Parliament. Mr. Edwin James defended 
Bernard ; and his speech, strongly stirring as it was, had 
certainly a strong element of “high falutin” about it. I 
can see him now, waving his right hand in exaggerated 
forensic style, and thundering forth an inflated allusion 
to “four hundred thousand French infantry, their bayo- 
nets blazing in the morning sun,” preparing to invade 
England. Dr. Bernard was acquitted. The crowded 
court cheered ; the people in the corridors cheered ; and 
the shouts were taken up by the mob in the Old Builey, 
and went rolling down in a roaring tide to Ludgate. 
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As for Dr. Bernard, I remember that just before he left 
the dock a free man, he struck his black kid-gloved 
hand on the ledge before him and exclaimed, “T have 
conspired, and I will always conspire.” Fortunately he 
had kept that little admission to himself before the jury 
pronounced him not guilty. Out of all these things 
grew stalwart, valid, vascular, the Volunteer Movement, 
the strengthening of which was wonderfully accelerated 
by some verses in the Z%mes, long ascribed to Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, the writer of that pre-eminently silly 
book, ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” but subsequently ac- 
knowledged by Alfred Tennyson as his own. The allu- 
sion to Napoleon IIT. as the “ Faithful Ally; but only 
the Devil knows what he means ’—and the refrain of 


“ Form, form, riflemen, form 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm,” 


must have attracted thousands of stout young fellows to 
the ranks of the Volunteers. 

The midsummer review was a magnificent success. 
There was an Embassy from Morocco in London at the 
time; and it was curious to see the tall, gaunt, olive- 
skinned Moorish Emirs, in their snowy-white burnouses, 
standing up in their landau to witness the march past. 
Her Majesty and the Prince Consort likewise honoured 
the Victoria Rifles—a corps which had been the nucleus 
from which the movement had been formed. They 
had been originally the first Middlesex Volunteers 
and dated from 1803, as the Duke of Cumberland’s 
sharpshooters ; and they maintained their organisation 
as a rifle club when other Volunteer corps were dis- 
banded. In 1835 they were permitted by the Duchess 
of Kent, the august mother of our beloved Sovereign, 
to take the title of the Royal Victoria Rifle Club, hence, 
I should say, the enthusiastic applause bestowed on 
them at the review. 

Among the other battalions which marched past 
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I noted the Artists’ corps, and the pleasant murmur 
that fluttered through a standful of ladies of “ There’s 
Mr. Leighton; there’s Mr. Millais!” Then cheers, 
mingled with laughter, were audible, as the Inns of 
Court corps marched past. Of course, these legal war- 
riors had already had conferred on them the title of 
“The Devil’s Own”’; and one of my colleagues declared 
that when the Inns of Court braves approached, the 
massed bands at the saluting point struck up the in- 
spiriting air of “Go to the Devil and Shake Yourself ” 
The authorities were very civil to the Press on this 
occasion ; and we had a large tribune, or stand, allotted 
to us, in front of which were gathered, on the green- 
sward, a large number of officers of the regulars in full 
uniform. There was a good deal of laughing and 
chattering among these gentlemen before the review 
commenced; so up rode H.R.H. the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief, who apostrophised the officers in 
somewhat vigorous language ; but in vain did the Royal 
Duke objurgate ; the gentlemen in scarlet and gold and 
blue and gold adopted the very crafty tactics of giving 
him three hearty cheers; whereat the Royal Ranger of 
Hyde Park rode away with a smile upon his honest 
features. 

That review in Hyde Park brought me in a con- 
siderable sum of money. I wrote a couple of columns 
or so in the Daily Telegraph, describing the pageant to 
the best of my ability; and a day or two afterwards 
there came to me a pushing young gentleman named 
Edward Tinsley, who, in partnership with his brother 
William, had just set up a publishing business in 
Catherine Street, Strand. He saw his way to making a 
shilling book out of my narrative of the review, and I 
saw my way to accepting the very liberal terms which 
he offered me. So the little book was published, and it 
had a prodigious sale; but for what reason I know not. 
I have never since been able to set eyes upon it. | 
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must go back a few months in touching on the subject 
of the army of unpaid defenders, whose motto was 
“ Defence, not Defiance.” 

It was late in June that the Royal Review took 
place in Hyde Park, but, early in the preceding 
March, no less than 2,500 Volunteer officers were pre- 
sented to the Queen at Buckingham Palace. That 
memorable /evée is additionally impressed on my mind 
by a mishap which, at the time, was productive of 
considerable embarrassment to me. We were living, at 
the time, in furnished apartments in Sloane Street :—a 
parlour and bedroom on the ground floor, with an annexe 
running into the garden, which I converted into a 
hibrary—for I was beginning to buy books as well as to 
love them. Edmund Yates, then a clerk in the Secre- 
tary’s Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, was an ensign in 
the Post Office corps, of which, I think, Viscount Bury, 
the late Earl of Albemarle, was the commander. When 
the devee was over, Edmund, in full Volunteer panoply, 
called on us in Sloane Street. It was tea time. I was 
away at the Daily Telegraph at work, but Ensign Yates 
very gladly accepted my wife’s invitation to partake of 
the cup which cheers but not imebriates. The Cornhill 
Magazine was then in the spring of its bright career ; 
and its publisher, Mr. George Smith, had accentuated his 
appreciation of “The Hogarth Papers,” which J was 
writing for Thackeray, by presenting me with a superb 
elephant folio of the complete works of the great Eng- 
lish painter, engraver, and moralist. This tome used to 
be known as the “‘ fifty-guinea Hogarth,’ and is still 
worth a considerable sum. My wife, delighted with 
the gift made to her husband, was showing Edmund 
the tall tome with womanly pride and joy. 

But woe is me! The teacup slipped from Edmund's 
hand, and four of the choicest plates in the “ Marriage 
4 la Mode” were saturated with tea. He made haste 
fhe following morning to send for the volume in order 
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to have it treated by a firm in Rathbone Place, who 
undertook to take the stains out of old books. But 
alas! my “ Hogarth,’ which was sold with the rest of 
my library during a two years’ absence in foreign 
parts between 1865 and 1867, never recovered its 
pristine beauty. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE STARTING OF TEMPLE BAR. 


The “ Hogarth Papers”—A Drawing of the Boy Hogarth at Work--—-TZemple 
Bar and its Staff—Mr. Robert Buchanan—-The Austins—7he Saturday 
Review and its Onslaughts—Sir Wm. Harcourt--Abandoning Literature 
tor Journalism—“ Echoes of the Week °"—-Peter Cunningham and Frederick 
Dickens—“ Jack” Reeve—Finding the Hermit of “Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” 

Yrs; the Corviil/ was in full swmg; and_ the 

“Hogarth Papers,” at which [I could only work at 

night, were bringing me between fifty and sixty pounds 

a month; and although published anonymously, they 

had brought me a good deal of public recognition from 

high-class journals. With respect to these essays I 

had cause once more to be grateful for the personal 

kindness of Mr. George Smith. For one of the instal- 
ments of the papers in question, which dealt with the 
career of Hogarth as an apprentice to Mr. Gamble, 
silversmith, of Cranbourne Alley, Mr. Smith suggested 
that I should make a page-drawing on wood, represent- 
ing little boy Hogarth in his master’s s workshop, busy 
in engraving a coat-of-arms on a silver plateau. I be- 
lieve the idea had suggested itself to Mr. George Smith 
through the circumstance of Thackeray having just 
then bought at Garrard’s, in the Haymarket, a , small 
silver salver of undeniably early Georgian make, and 
engraved with a shield and crest. Thackeray was pleased 
to fancy that the plateau might have been engraved by 

Hogarth himself. That may have been a delusion; but 

it was assuredly a harmless and a delightful one. I 

made the drawing according to Mr. Smith’s suggestion. 

It was summer time. I had been to the Opera; but I 

yrent to work at midnight, and I had finished my draw- 
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ing by six o'clock in the morning. I knew what I was 
about with respect to an engraver’s workshop ; and the 
drawing was minutely technical. There was the little 
lad, perched on a high stool, with the silver plate before 
him on a Jeather cushion, and delving into it with his 
burin. The light from the window was modified by 
passing through a screen of tissue paper framed with 
wire. Scattered about him were all the tools pertaining 
to his craft; and a little anvil and hammer to “ knock 
up’ the plate if it had been incised too deeply; while in 
the background, through another window, you saw the 
silversmith’s shop itself, with Mr. Gamble behind 
the counter exhibiting a choice article of plate to a 
belle of the period, bewitching in powder and patches. 
I was very proud of the drawing when I had finished it ; 
but somehow or another it failed to meet with the 
approval of Thackeray, who came to see us after break- 
fast. I contentedly acquiesced in his decision that the 
drawing was not good enough for the Magazine. I 
should have acquiesced in anything else that he had 
asked me or told me not to do; and I should have just 
taken a handkerchief dipped in fair water and wiped the 
entire drawing off the box-wood block had not my wife 
passionately entreated me not to destroy it, but to let 
her have it, in order that she might frame it. 

It chanced that Mr. George Smith called on us that 
afternoon, while I, as usual, was absent at work. He 
persuaded my wife to let him take away the block with 
him. I think that he must have exerted his great in- 
fluence with the conductor of the Cornhil/ ; for the next 
number contained a beautifully executed wood-engraving 
of my drawing: the only alteration made in which was 
a portfolio of prints lying loose on the floor. Mr. 
George Smith gave me five-and-twenty pounds for my 
six hours’ hard labour; but his generosity did not end 
there. The drawing, with my name attached to it, was 
produced in the great edition de luxe of the works of 
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William Makepeace Thackeray ; and right proud am I 
that just one tiny morsel of my poor handiwork should 
make part of that great literary and artistic monument. 

The ‘‘ Hogarth Papers” ran in the Cornhill for, I 
think, eleven months. Thackeray wanted some more 
articles from me, but not a serial; and I was debating in 
my mind on what subject I could most amusingly 
descant in a paper of from sixteen to twenty pages in 
length, when Mr. John Maxwell, now become a_pros- 
perous publisher in Fleet Street, informed me that he 
was thinking of startmg a new magazine on the same 
lines as the CorvAill, but without illustrations; and he 
proposed that I should be the editor of the new venture, 
and that my name, as its Conductor, should appear on 
the title-page. I thought the proposal was not one to 
be slighted, as it would bring me not only a handsome 
salary as editor, but remuneration at the rate of thirty 
shillings or two pounds a page for my contributions ; and 
[ had the plot of another novel in my head. Thackeray 
and I parted on the best of terms, and he even said 
some friendly words about the rival magazine in one of 
his ‘ Roundabout Papers.” ‘To this periodical I gave the 
name ot Temple Bar ; and from a rough sketch of mine 
of the old Bar which blocked the way in Fleet Street, 
Mr. Percy Macquoid drew an admirable frontispiece. 
As a motto I smagined a quotation from Boswell, “ And 
now, Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, “ we will take a walk down 
Fleet Street.” To the best of my knowledge and belief 
Dr. Johnson never said a word about taking a walk 
down Fleet Street; but my innocent supercherie was, I 
fancy, implicitly believed in for at least a generation by 
the majority of magazine readers. 

Temple Bar started with a circulation of about 
30,000, and held its own successfully as it grew in 
months and years. I had a very strong staff, including 
Edmund Yates, whom I at once fixed upon as my 
sub-editor; one of the Miss Powers, a niece of the 
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Countess of Blessington; Charles Kenney, of the Zimes, 
the son of the popular dramatist who wrote Sweethearts 
and Wives; Blanchard Jerrold, and T. H. Sotheby, 
who wrote some learned papers on ancient classical 
novelists. Another early contributor was Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. So far as I can recollect—and my memory 
does not often trip me up—Mr. Buchanan came one 
foggy evening to my chambers in Clement’s Inn with 
a manuscript poem. Whether he brought me a letter 
of introduction I am unable to remember; but I find 
that Edmund Yates, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” states that 
the renowned poet came to him at his residence, 
in Abbey Road, with a letter of introduction from 
Mr. W. H. Wills, of A the Year Round. Still, I 
am persuaded that Mr. Buchanan dd call on me; 
that I read his manuscript, and that I wrote to Edmund 
to say that, although faa no poet, I felt persuaded 
that in this youthful Scotch gentleman there was a 
mine of genius which only required working. 

The fame which the poems and the dramas of 
Robert Buchanan has brought him, has vindicated, 
I think, the prediction which I made concerning him. 
But, strange to relate, I have never spoken to or even 
seen Mr. Robert Buchanan, to my knowledge, since 
the year 1560, as aforesaid. The first poem which he 
wrote for me was entitled, I think, “Temple Bar.” 
Wiltshire Staunton Austin was another member of my 
staff. He was a most remarkable man; handsome, 
richly lettered, witty, humorous, and one of the readiest 
and most powerful speakers I have ever listened to. 
He was the son of a West Indian gentleman, 
a graduate of Oxford and a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He managed, unhappily, to muddle away a life 
which was full of splendid promise, and died pre- 
maturely. JI remember two brothers of his, both of 
whom I hope are alive and flourishing. One was 
Mr. Ware Austin, whom I heard of once as the editor 
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of an Indian newspaper. The other, Mr. Charles 
Austin, an intimate friend of the late Lewis Wingfield, 
travelled extensively in Europe and in the United 
States, and was a constant correspondent of the Times. 
I knew him but very slightly ; and thereby hangs a tale 
for the truth of which I am not quite ready to vouch, 
but which I tell as it was told to me. Charles Austin 
was a frequent contributor to the Saturday Review, in 
which he once wrote a very slashing article castigating 
the young and aggressive Daily Telegraph. In those 
days our leading columns were rather too full of 
quotations from the classics; and of course the writer 
of the Saturday article, which was entitled “ Jupiter 
Junior,’ took care to insinuate that all our classical 
allusions were stolen from Lempriére, or from the 
mottoes appended to the armorial bearings in ‘‘ Burke’s 
Peerage. ” 

As I have said, my knowledge of Charles Austin 
was extremely limited; and on the few occasions that I 
met him he seemed to me a very shy and reserved 
person, to whom, moreover, the fact of his being in my 
company did not afford any gratification, but rather 
the contrary. Years afterwards Lewis Wingfield was 
talking to me about Charles Austin; and 1 expressed 
my admiration of his clear and vigorous style. “It 
is a pity,” quoth poor Lewis, “that you two did 
not come together more frequently; but Austin has 
often said to me, ‘That man will never forgive me 
for having written “Jupiter Junior” in the Saturday 
Review, and for having unmercifully demolished a lead- 
ing article of his on Bottles.” It so fortuned that 
I was as innocent of writing the article in question 
as I am of having murdered Eliza Grimwood, set the 
Thames on fire, or eaten the puppy pie under Marlow 
Bridge. It was a pure matter of fancy on both sides. 
Charles Austin fancied that I did not like him, and I 
fancied that he did not like me. 
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But I must say a word more about the Saturday. 
To the first number of Zemple Bar I only contributed 
the first of a series of papers, ‘‘ Travels in the County 
of Middlesex,’ and an essay on the current year, called 
‘ Annus Mirabilis’’; but in the second number I 
began a serial fiction, called “The Seven Sons of 
Mammon.” By this time [ had begun to be known. 
“Gaslight and Daylight,” ‘ Looking at Life,” ‘‘ Lady 
Chesterfield’s Letters to Her Daughter,” ‘“ How I 
Tamed Mrs. Cruiser,” and other opuscules had made 
me somewhat popular, and brought me plenty of 
readers, plenty of reviewers, and from the majority 
of the last-named Christian friends plenty of virulent 
abuse. The Saturday Review followed the lead of the 
Times in reviling the “Journey Due North.” IL arose 
from the perusal of the Saturday's two-column in- 
vectives with the uneasy, although happily transient, 
impression that perhaps I was, after all, the ignoramus, 
the impostor, the plagiarist, and the blockhead that 
the Saturday seemed to think I was; and that I 
only needed courage to be a pickpocket or a smasher. 
Lo periodical streams of sunilar abuse in the columns 
of the Saturday 1 was subjected from 1860 to 1867 
by which period I had written between twenty-five 
aud thirty books. 

I have more than once hinted that I am attlicted 
with a very violent temper and my first impulse, 
when I read my Saturday at breakfast, and found 
the usually savage attack upon my writings, was 
to sit down and pen a polite note to the editor, 
at his office in Southampton Street, Strand, telling 
him that he was an anonymous coward, liar, and 
scoundrel. After a while 1 would bolt my breakfast, 
and then a slight solace would come in the shape 
of a fragrant Havana. That would be ‘precisely my 
wife’s opportunity. She had never said a word while [ 
was raging at the Saturday and scribbling the wrathful 
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letter; but when I had got about half-way through 
the regalia, she would say mildly, “ Don’t you think 
it’s about time, dear, that you let the man go to 
the Devil?” and to the Devil accordingly did my 
letter to the Saturday Review go—that is to say, it 
went into the waste-paper basket in summer, and 
into the fire in winter. 

Calmly reviewing in this the late evening of my 
life that which I have done in letters and in 
journalism, I have arrived at two very carefully 
decided conclusions: first, that the Safurday Review 
was In many respects quite justified in reviling me; 
and, next, that the animadversion of that able 
journal did me a great deal more good than harm. 
In fact, I fail to see that beyond the occasional 
exacerbations of temper caused by the abusive articles 
about myself which I perused, and the waste of a 
certain quantity of stationery in writing letters 
to the editor which I never posted, the hostility 
of the Saturday Review did me any harm at all. 
I was earning at the time when it was wont most 
fiercely to attack me, say, in 1863, about two 
thousand a year; and I cannot remember, save when 
I was prostrated by sickness, to have earned since 
then a smaller annual income. Nor did the Saturday 
prevent me from acquiring a_ certain amount of 
popularity. Celebrated J never was, and celebrated 
I have never wanted to be; yet I have been as well 
known for many years past as Horniman’s Tea or 
Thorley’s Food for Cattle, or any much-advertised soap 
that you care to know of. The Saturday was equally 
mistaken as unjust in asserting that I was wholly 
destitute of humour and of learning; but it was 
quite right in accusing me of writing in a turgid, 
inflated, and bombastic manner. Style, the French 
philosopher has said, is the Man; and my style, from 
the English point of view, is and has always been 
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incurably vicious. I was brilliantly educated; but 
half my education was imparted to me at a French 
public school, and the academy which I have described 
at Turnham Green; and the remainder I have acquired 
by rigid study, which will not be relaxed till I grow 
blind, or die. During the six years of my connection 
with Dickens on Household Words, 1 had to subdue 
my tendency to use words derived from the Latin 
instead of the Anglo-Saxon. As I have often said, 
I could speak French and Italian before I could speak 
English even tolerably; and it was only by the 
sternest of mental efforts that, while Dickens was my 
chief, I abstained as far as T could from using what 
Samuel ‘Taylor Coleridge, following Horace, used to call 
“sesquipedalian’’ words. Moreover, Dickens’s young 
men were, to a certain extent, constrained to imitate 
the diction of their chief, and I fell in with the trick 
as deftly as perhaps my colleagues did. 

But when [ joined the staff of the Dai/y Telegraph, 
and had a free hand in writing at least three thousand 
words every day, I soon relapsed into that style which 
so roused the ire of the Saturday. Out came, or, rather, 
streamed, the long-tailed words, the hyperboles, the 
rhodomontade, the similes, and the quotations dragged 
in by the head or by the heels. I knew, perhaps, but 
little ; but I made as much as I could of what I knew. 
I was impatient, dogmatical, illogical, and could be, 
myself, from time to time aggressive and abusive. 
Many years afterwards, staying with Lord Rosebery 
ut The Durdans, ‘near Epsom, I found among the 
guests Sir William Vernon Harcourt ; and in the course 
of after-dinner chat the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer alluded to his former connection with the 
journal which used to hold me in such literary aversion. 
‘Why,’ humorously observed Sir William, “at one 
time, Venables, Parson Scott, and I must have written 
more than half the Saturday between us.” “ Parson” 
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Scott was a highly-respected and erudite clergyman, 
the father of Mr. Clement Scott, the dramatic critic 
of the Daily Telegraph. Of course, I said nothing at 
The Durdans about the Safurday’s dealings with me; 
still, I could not help wondering in my mind whether I 
had ever been indebted for one of the slashing reviews 
in the Sa/urday to the pen, equally vigorous and 
graceful, of Sir William Vernon Harcourt. 

I have often been asked why, when I was some 
thirty-five years of age, I should practically have 
abandoned literature for journalism. I quoted Coleridge 
just now. Read what the great philosopher has to 
say about literature in his “ Table Talk” :—“ It would 
be a sort of irreligion, and scarcely less than a libel on 
human nature, to believe that there is any established 
and reputable profession or employment in which a 
man may not contrive to act with honesty and honour ; 
and doubtless there is likewise none which may not at 
times present temptations to the contrary. But woe- 
fully will that man find himself mistaken who imagines 
that the profession of literature, or (to speak more 
plainly) the “ade of authorship, besets its members 
with fewer or with less insidious temptations than 
the Church, the Law, or the different branches of 
conunerce. Let literature be an honourable augmenta- 
tion to your arms, but not fill the escutcheon.” I 
knew perfectly well that I was altogether destitute 
of a particle of that genius without which I could 
never excel or become famous in pure letters; but, 
on the other hand, I was fully cognisant of the 
fact that I had learned my trade as a journalist, and 
that I could earn a handsome income by it. 

I did not bid farewell to the Muses, as Blackstone 
did. 1 read with a greater avidity than ever; but I was 
content with studying all the books that I could get 
hold of, and to cease for the time being to write 
any. Thus it was with deliberation that I devoted 
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myself to the, calling of journalism; and that calling 
I have followed in the columns of one daily paper for 
seven-and-thirty years. JI have never put myself 
forward as a representative writer for the press. I am 
not even a member of the Institute of Journalists. I 
was subpcenaed once as a witness to speak as to 
newspaper custom in some litigation between the 
editor of a Yorkshire paper and its proprietor, who 
had dismissed him, as the editor thought, without 
sufficient notice. I went down very unwillingly to 
Leeds ; but on the morning when the case was to come 
on, I sought out Mr. Waddy, Q.C., the counsel who 
was to examine me in the interest, I believe, of the 
plaintiff, and put the case clearly before him. ‘ Look 
here, Mr. Waddy,” I said; “I am about the last 
witness you should call to testify as to the Custom 
of journalism, for the reason that about that 
Custom I know absolutely nothing. With the great 
daily paper with which I have been connected for so 
many years, I have no kind of contract or engagement, 
and no settled salary. Iam paid, and liberally paid, 
not by the week, month, or year, but by the piece. 
If the proprietors wish to get md of me, they are 
free to say so to-morrow; and if I wish to retire from 
the D. 7, I have only to make my bow and take leave 
of Peterborough Court for ever.’ Mr. Waddy laughed ; 
his junior, Mr. Atherly Jones, laughed ; and with their 
concurrence I took the next train for London, and was 
not examined in the case at all. 

Between my novel in Zemple Bar and my daily 
task on the Telegraph I had plenty of work on my 
hands; still I had leisure to add an additional two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year to my income 
by writing a weekly column of literary and artistic 
gossip under the title of ‘“ Echoes of the Week,” 
in the J/lustrated London News. Shrewd Mr. Herbert 
Ingram had not forgotten our meeting on board 
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the Great Hastern; and, at the secession, through 
ill health, of Peter Cunningham, F.S.A., who had 
hitherto been his purveyor of hebdomadal gossip, 
he asked me to write the column in question. Peter 
Cunningham was a character; the heartiest, kindest, 
cleverest soul that you could know and love. He 
was a son of that Allan Cunningham, marble-mason 
and poet, who was for so many years chief assistant 
in the studio of Sir Francis Chantrey, the sculptor, and 
who, in his later years, wrote a most amusing work, 
“The Lives of the English Painters.” Peter, ike my 
own dear brother Charles, was a Blue-coat boy ; and he 
had another brother, who went out to India as a cadet, 
in the service of the East India Company. A long time 
after Peter's death I became acquainted with this 
brother, Colonel Francis Cunningham, an accomplished 
gentleman and elegant writer. I do not think that 
Peter went to the University; but when he was quite 
a& young man one of his father’s influential friends 
obtained for him a clerkship in the Audit Office at 
Somerset House. 

There, as I suppose, he had plenty of leisure— 
for Civil servants were not very severely worked 
in those days—his taste for antiquarian research 
became largely developed; and he was also an ardent 
student of the literature of the Georgian era, his 
proficiency in which last and delightful branch of 
study led to his being commissioned by Mr. John 
Murray, of Albemarle Street, to edit the Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Horace Walpole. ‘These and 
many other kindred tasks he executed with sur- 
prising acumen and accuracy; but to my mind his 
magnum opus of research was “The Handbook for 
London,’ quite recently expanded and re-edited by 
Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, F.'S.A., under the title of 
‘London, Past and Present: Its History, Asso- 
ciations, and Traditions.’ With the aid of Cunning- 
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ham, Wheatley, Loftie, and last, but not least, 
Cassell’s “Qld and New London,” the “intelligent 
New Zealander” might with ease compose any number 
of metropolitan stories and essays without being at 
the pains of visiting England to sit on a potentially 
decayed London Bridge in order to sketch the equally 
hypothetical ruins of St. Paul’s. Peter married Miss 
Zenobia Martin, the daughter of that extraordinary 
painter, John Martin, mezzotint engravings of whose 
grand scenes from Babylonian history and ‘“ Paradise 
Lost” used to fill my mind with astonishment when 
I was a boy. 

Peter and I were great allies; and, without forming 
ourselves into a regular club, Blanchard Jerrold, 
Wiltshire Austin, Rudolph Gustavus Glover, of the 
War Office, Joseph Charles Parkinson, then at the 
Audit Office, Vizetelly, Alfred Dickens, Inspecting 
Engineer of the Board of Health, a rare humorist and 
good fellow, Frederick Dickens, of the War Office 
(both brothers of the novelist), and myself,* used to 
dine three or four nights a week at certain favourite 
restaurants—Blanchard’s, then in Beak Street ; Giraud’s, 
in Castle Street, Leicester Square ; the ‘“Solferino,” in 
Rupert Street, Haymarket; and Stone’s, in Panton 
Street. Poor Peter Cunningham’s fortunes were wrecked 
over the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition. He was 
a consummate judge of art in its out-of-the-way phases, 
such as miniatures, enamels, carvings, and medieval 
jewellery; and the Audit Office gave him six months’ 
leave in order that he might assist the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Exhibition with his valuable advice and 
experience. He could never get his neck back 
again into the collar of official routine; and, after 

* The clerical staff of the great Publie Department in Pall Mall has 
given numerous recruits to the ranks of literature. Among them I may 
mention Tom Hood, son of the author of ‘The Song of the Shirt,” and 


Clement Scott. Curious to remember that Leigh Hunt was, in his early 
adolescence, a clerk in the War Office. 
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awhile, he retired on a pension ; threw up his journalistic 
engagements in London, and betook himself to the 
pretty town of St. Albans, in Hertfordshire; his 
companion being Frederick Dickens, who had also 
retired on a pension from the War Office, and John 
Reeve, the eldest son of the admirable low comedian, 
“ Jack ’’ Reeve. 

fea The younger Reeve laboured under what I have 
always held to be a terrible social affliction. He 
had inherited a moderate but comfortable competence ; 
he had nothing to do, and died practically of doing 
nothing. It was while Fred Dickens, with Peter 
and John Reeve, was residing at St. Albans, that 
he discovered that unwashed hermit, whose principal 
garment was a dirty blanket, secured at the throat 
by a skewer, who kept his cheque-book in a fish- 
kettle, and was accustomed to administer a small silver 
coin and a glass of gin to any wayfarer who could say 
his paternoster in Latin—the hermit was a Roman 
Catholic—and who was made by Charles Dickens the 
pivot on which the stories in ‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” 
one of the Christmas numbers of 4// the Year Round, 
revolved. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIT. 


UPTON COURT. 


Upton-cum-Chalvey—A Family Ghost—Rats—Wm. Romer— Eton College and 
Dr, Goodfo.d—A Story of Thackeray and “Jacob Omnium "—Death of the 
Prince Consort-—-The Funeral—The Exhibition of 1862—Mr. Beresford- 
Hope—A Mecting in the Chapter House, Westininster. 

It was in 1860 that it appeared to me that I might 

palliate the severity of my daily toil if I changed 

the venue of my domicile. So one Saturday—the 
journalist’s Sabbath, at least, when he does not write 
leading articles for the Sunday papers, we went down 
to Windsor ; dined at the good old “‘ White Hart” inn ; 
and then took a fly and drove about the neighbourhood : 
which, to me, has always been the most enchanting in 

Europe, in search of a house to let. We found one, 

precisely to our mind, at Upton-cum-Chalvey, a little 

bit of a village a few hundred yards from Slough. The 
house was known as Upton Court; it was said to have 
been originally a ‘cell,’ or dependency of Merton 

Abbey, and assuredly was not less than five hundred 

years old. I conjectured that in Stuart times Upton 

Court had been the lodge of the Master of the Royal 

Buckhounds ; since, to one of the fire-places, there was 

a wrought-iron back, embossed with the Royal arms 

and the inscription ““C.R., 1630,” or thereabouts. The 

house had a high-pitched roof covered with thatch, 

a pretty lake in front; in the grounds, which were 

very extensive, there was a lovely rosery, where no 

less than eighteen varieties of the prettiest and most 
fragrant flowers in the world were cultivated; and 
there were a well-stocked orchard and flower-garden. 

The grounds were approached from an old-fashioned 
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pair of iron gates between stone pillars in the high 
road; but the nearest way of getting to the place was 
through Upton churchyard. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept just be- 
neath the window of the room which we fixed 
upon as our sleeping apartment; but the churchyard 
was so green, so peaceful, and, to my thinking, so 
beautiful, that we never troubled ourselves about 
miasma or malaria, or any other scientific bogeys. 
People in the ‘sixties lived and died, married and had 
children, pretty much as they do now; and as Mr 
Walter Besant would put it, ‘The world went very 
well then.” At present we seem to live in one con- 
tinuous state of alarm about Bacteria and Bacilli, 
Parasites, Microbes, and cognate foes. When I was a 
young man Ascaridz, or minute intestinal worms, were 
nearly the only terrors that the scientists used to 
frighten us with; and Raspail, the French Republican 
and chemist, in his yearly Almanack of Hygiene, used 
to tell his readers that they might defy the Ascaride 
if they ate plenty of spices and drank freely of the 
Ligueur Raspad, a nostrum of his own concoction, and 
which was nearly as toothsome as green chartreuse. 

There were plenty of bedrooms at Upton Court, 
and, moreover, there was a Hall, the floor laid with 
tiles, with an open timbered roof. I felt quite baronial 
when I settled the terms for taking Upton Court for 
a year: the proprietor being a worthy coal merchant, 
who resided at Windsor town itself, in a house built 
by Sir Christopher Wren. Of course, there was a Ghost 
attached to Upton Court; but no extra charge was 
made by my landlord for the phantom. The apparition 
was declared, on the most unimpeachable maid-servant 
testimony, to be that of a lady in a white night-dress, 
and her long hair streaming down her back. Where, 
I wonder, do ghosts get their night-gowns? Are 
there any couturicres pour revenants? The lady-ghost 
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at Upton Court usually appeared on Friday nights ; 
and wrung her hands, like Lady Macbeth in the play, 
in a manner pitiable (so they said) to behold. According 
to a charwoman of long-established veracity, the ghost 
would occasionally utter a piercing scream. I never 
saw this ri/d/ov during my two years’ tenancy of Upton 
Court ; but, having to sit up very late at night writing 
my Zemple Bar copy, I certainly heard very often the 
strangest of noises. For one sound I could, without 
difficulty, account. 

We had three varieties of rats on the demesne. 
First, the lake was infested by water-rats; one of which 
was so huge, and had such very long grey whiskers, that 
when he came up in quest of my ducks, I christened 
him Marshal Bliicher. He was an inveterate duck-hunter; 
so being but a blunderer in the use of firearms myself, 
I sent a note to my landlord’s son, who was a gentleman- 
farmer hard by, and asked him if he would be kind 
enough to step round and shoot the monster. Sub- 
sequent to his decease, the remains of no less than six 
ducks were found in the old villain’s lair. Then came 
the barndoor rats, which strayed into my grounds from 
the neighbouring farm, and were so plump, and so glossy 
and tame, that one grew almost to like them. Finally, 
there were the rats behind the old oak panelling in the 
hall and the dining-room ; and an infernal vacarme did 
those rodents make during the small hours. I never 
caught sight of one of them; I have not the shghtest 
idea of their means of existence; but they were historic 
rats; since I found in an old book of travels in England, 
published in the reign of Queen Anne, that the dis- 
turbance made by the rats behind the panels at Upton 
Court House could only be compared to the clatter of 
the hoofs of a troop of horse. Now another of the noises 
which disturbed me resembled not the tramping of 
horses, but the crunching of the gravel in the garden 
outside by human feet; and, putting this and that 
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together, I came to the opinion that the sound arose 
from the prowling around of the gipsies, with whom 
the neighbourhood then abounded, and who were bent 
on stealing my fruit and my firewood. 

Most enjoyable was our life at Upton Court; 
although T had to go to London every day except 
Saturday: taking the ten o’clock express from Slough 
station to Paddington, and returning by the six o'clock 
express, which made the journey—some eighteen miles 
—in as many minutes. It was, in fact, a portion of 
the train known as the “ Flying Dutchman ;” and the 
carriages destined for Slough were hitched off at 
Kings Langley, and ran into Slough by their own 
momentum. I had a dear young friend, an artist, 
named William Romer, the brother of the wife of 
Robert Brough. He was a very capable painter, and 
might have done great things if he had lived; he stayed 
with us many months at Upton Court, painting, and 
keeping my wife company. Saturday was our general 
holiday. Never shall I forget the delicious rambles on 
a summer evening across the Playing Fields to Eton ; 
through the meadows to Datchet ; and then, sometimes, 
to Salt Hill, and to Stoke Pogis. I went over to Eton 
College one afternoon, and paid a visit to Dr. Goodford, 
the then Head Master of the school, a plump, cheery 
cleric, in a black silk cassock. He received me very 
affably in his library; and told me how sore he felt at 
some strictures which had recently been penned on the 
management of the school in the Cornhill. Those 
strictures were written by the late Mr. Matthew 
Higgins, the “ Jacob Omnium”’ of the Times. He was 
of West Indian extraction; and so exceptionally tall, 
that of him and Thackeray, who was likewise a son of 
Anak, there is told the story that when they once 
repaired together to the Egyptian Hall, where Chang, 
or some other giant, was on view, at a shilling a 
head admission, the money-taker refused to take their 
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proffered cash, saying that he could not accept money 
from professionals. 

Darkly and distinctly stands out in my memory, 
and never, probably, to be erased therefrom, one wintry 
morning at Upton Court. It was in 1861, in December : 
within a fortnight of Chmstmas. As it came happily 
closer and closer upon us, we were making great prepara- 
tions for the joyous festival. A yule log had been 
ordered ; there was to be snap-dragon in the Hall, the 
‘““mummers ’’—there were mummers in those days—were 
to come over from Slough and sing carols on Christmas 
Eve; and the cook had made at least a dozen plum 
puddings and a whole army of mince pies. It has 
always been my belief that it is a good thing to begin 
eating your plum puddings from the first week in 
December, softly and gradually, so as to prepare yourself 
for the serious degustation of those and other dainties 
on Christmas Day ; and besides, we had need for many 
puddings, since, as our guest-chambers were numerous, 
relays of friends used to come down to stay from 
Saturday till Monday with us. On Friday, the 13th, 
it struck me, as we had a large party in the house, 
that I should lke to pass Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday at Upton Court; so I made arrangements 
with my frends in Peterborough Court to be absent 
from the office on Sunday and Monday, provided 
always that something which the whole English 
nation was dreading, did not happen. The wise and 
good Prince Consort was lying desperately sick at 
Windsor Castle. 

We dined on the night of Saturday, the 14th, quietly 
but cheerfully ; still I own that my mind was from 
time to time perturbed, and that it wandered to Wind- 
sor’s hoary keep and the illustrious invalid there. We 
went betimes to bed; but I was up‘on the morrow 
at break of day. I hastened into the garden and gazed 
across Datchet Mead towards Windsor. The mists 
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were rising from the fields, but I could just dimly 
see in the distance the Round Tower and the Royal 
Standard half-mast high. The Prince Consort was 
dead. Of course I had to hasten to London, and 
to the office; and I wrote the first and the fourth 
leading articles, dwelling on the lamentable disaster 
which had occurred, and speaking with the reverent 
sympathy, of which my heart was full, of the terrible 
bereavement which had fallen, like a thunderbolt, on 
the best of Queens, the best of wives, the best of 
mothers, who was then, as she is now, comforted by 
the unquenchable loyalty and the inextinguishable love 
of her subjects. 

A few days afterwards it was my duty to attend 
the funeral of the Prince Consort in St. George’s Chapel. 
It was a beautifully solemn, simple ceremony. Not a 
uniform, not an official in court dress was to be seen in 
the Chapel; even Garter, when he proclaimed the style 
and titles of the deceased Prince, wore neither crown nor 
tabard. The only symbol of state in connection with 
the interment was the booming of the minute guns 
discharged in the Park by a battery of Horse Artillery. 
Lhe representatives of the press, when they attend state 
functions in St. George’s Chapel, are singularly well 
accommodated. ‘They are placed over the rood-screen, 
or rather in its modern substitute the organ-loft; 
so that they can gaze both east and west from the 
great door of entrance to the sanctuary and the 
altar. Thus, we could see the funeral cor/ége slowly 
moving along the strip of black carpet laid on the 
marble pavement of the nave; and then, reversing 
our position, we could watch the procession as slowly 
passing into the choir; the mourners silently taking 
their places in the stalls allotted to them. ‘The grave, 
or Royal tomb-house, was in front of the altar; and 
by means of a simple mechanical arrangement the 
coffin sank slowly, almost imperceptibly, indeed, into 
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the grave, there to remain until the completion of 
the Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore. 

At the time of the Prince’s death the whole country 
was agog on the subject of the approaching International 
Exhibition of 1862. The display brought together on 
the Ist of May in that year was larger, more varied, 
and more splendid than that of the World’s Fair of 
1851; but to me the glories of the Second Temple 
did not equal those of the first. I recalled regretfully 
Osler’s Crystal Fountain, Kiss’s ‘“‘ Amazon,” and the 
“Comical Creatures from Wirtembery’’—a marvellously 
droll and artistic gathering of small stuffed animals 
playing at cards, eating, drinking, dancing, and 
playing on musical instruments. I missed the tall 
old tree which the woodman had spared in ’51, and 
which stood under the crystal dome of Paxton’s 
unsurpassed structure. Other differences of a notable 
kind existed between the first and second Exhibitions. 
The building, designed by an officer in the Royal 
Engineers, was an extremely hideous one; partaking, 
so I thought, equally of the aspect of a workhouse, 
a public bath and wash-house, anda gaol; and I ven- 
tured to say so in a speech which I made soon after 
the opening of the Exhibition at a meeting of the 
Society of Arts. Lord Granville was in the chair, 
and seemed highly amused at the vituperative language 
which I felt constrained in the interest of civil architecture 
to use with regard to the disastrous barracks which the 
gallant officer of Sappers and Miners had evolved out of 
his internal consciousness. Inside the Exhibition, how- 
ever, everything was on a grand scale; and the display 
presented two conspicuous departures from the lines laid 
down in 1851. In that year no modern weapon of war 
was to be seen in the palace of glass and iron. In 1862 
section after section showed cannon, gun, muskets, rifles, 
pistols, swords, daggers, and other munitions of warfare. 
The promoters of the First Exhibition had thought, 
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good souls! that the thousand years of war were over, 
and that the thousand years of peace were to be 
inaugurated; but they had awakened from that dulcet 
dream in 1862.  Solfermo and Magenta had been 
fought, and the great American Civil War was im- 
pending. 

Then again, a great change had come across the 
official mind with regard to the nature of the refresh- 
ment to be supplied to visitors at the Exhibition. In 
1851 the creature comforts sold were hght, not to say 
poor, and no alcoholic beverages were procurable. In 
1562 a firm of refreshment contractors opened first and 
second-class restaurants and duffets, where everything 
excisable could be purchased without, let or hindrance. 
1 was present on the Ist of May when the Second 
Exhibition was opened on behalf of the Queen by the 
Duke of Cambridge: the young Prince of Wales being 
absent from England. 

It was in 1562 that I made the acquaintance, under 
sufficiently odd circumstances, of the late Mr. Beresford 
Hope. Some journalistic colleague of mine told me 
that there was to be a public meeting held in the 
venerable Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, which, 
for many years past, had been officially desecrated ; its 
curiously painted walls having been concealed by 
wooden pigeon-holes, which were stuffed with old 
records, few of them of any value; the bulk being 
ancient writs, and other legal processes on parch- 
ment. My colleague said that he had been desired 
to ask me to attend this meeting :—not for the purpose 
of reporting it, which I was totally incapable of 
doing, but for some other object. So down I went 
one forenoon, and found the ancient Chapter House 
full of Church dignitaries, including the then Dean 
of Westminster, Dr. Richard Chenevix Trench, after- 
wards Archbishop of Dublin. The Bishop of Oxford, 
afterwards of Winchester, and popularly known, no 
Hi 
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man can tell why, as ‘“Soapy Sam,” was also present ; 
and there was besides a sprinkling of distinguished 
laymen. My colleague took me up to an athletic-looking 
middle-aged gentleman to whom he presented me, 
and I was told that the middle-aged gentleman was 
Mr. Beresford Hope. 

To my amazement, the Lord of Deepdene shook 
me warmly by the hand; said he was very glad to 
see me there, and asked me if I would be so kind 
as to say a few words advocating the restoration of 
the much degraded Chapter House. You may ask why 
I was astonished at this bland request. I was sur- 
prised because Mr. Beresford Hope was the proprietor 
of the Saturday Review. What! I, the ignoramus, 
the charlatan, ‘the borrower from lLempriére, the 
parrot copier of heraldic mottoes—I, forsooth! was 
to make a speech in the presence of Bishops, Deans, 
M.P.’s, and Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries. But 
I saw the humour of the thing at once. Mr. Beresford 
Hope knew that the journal which was so consistently 
gibed at in the Saturday had reached an enormous 
circulation and possessed great social influence. Some- 
body must have told him that I possessed a capacity 
for expressing my thoughts in tolerably coherent speech. 
Consequently, and very sensibly, Mr. Beresford Hope 
thought that the cause of the restoration of the Chapter 
House might be not ineffectually served as well by my 
tongue as by my pen. I followed Bishop Wilberforce, 
who seemed perplexed to know where the money was 
to come from for the renovation of the Chapter House ; 
although he hopefully alluded to what he called 
“those inexhaustible milch-cows, the Hcclesiastical 
Commissioners.” 

I have a very faint remembrance of what my own 
speech was like. I only know that I doubted the 
willingness of Parliament to vote a sufficient sum 
of money to carry out the restoration: observing in 
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my customary tone of youthful insolence that the 
Honourable House was more inclined to squander 
the national resources on engines of war than on 
works of peace; and that he would have the greatest 
chance of obtaining a large suin of money from the 
House of Commons who invented a machine for 
propelling the largest quantity of hell-fire the longest 
possible distance. Singular to relate, the bishop and 
the dignified clergy did not look shocked at my rash 
utterances, and [ was told that my speech was a success. 
At all events, when the meeting was over, I had the 
honour of walking from Poets’ Corner to Trafalgar 
Square with an Archdeacon. I hope that it did me 
good. 

” Twas afterwards made a member of the Restoration 
Committee, which was joined by my friend William Hep- 
worth Dixon, of the dtheneum, and by Lord Talbot de 
Malahide : the last-named a ripe antiquary, and I should 
say a rather waggish peer; since his lordship is credited 
with having called the octagonal stone pulpits, which 
were then coming into vogue again, “ parson-coolers. ” 
I had to go abroad, however, shortly afterwards, and the 
Restoration Committee knew me no more. For the 
time being the project of restoring the Chapter House 
came to nothing, and it was not until 1865—Mr. Glad- 
stone being Chancellor of the Exchequer—that, Parlia- 
ment having voted the necessary funds, the restoration 
of the antique structure was begun, under the auspices 
of that consummate Gothic architect, Sir Gilbert Scott. 
The late Lord Henry Gordon Lennox was Chief Com- 
missioner of Works when the restoration was completed. 
He was a great friend of Edward Lawson; and one 
afternoon he came down to the office to fetch 
Mr. Lawson and myself, so that we might go down 
to Westminster and survey the structure which, under 
his edileship, had been restored to its primeval dignity 
and beauty. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
SOME NEWSPAPER MATTERS. 


Sir Edwin Arnold, Poct and Journalist—“ Placing” Living Pocts—Mr. Alfred 

Austin-—“ The Seven Sons of Mammon”—Why we Drink Less than 

in 1862. 
Ir was shortly after the death of the Prince Consort 
that I became aware of the presence of a new leading 
article-writer in the columns of the Daily Telegraph. 
Members of the staff of great daily papers do not, as a 
rule, see much of one another. J had my own room at 
the office; and although I occasionally met Horace St. 
John, I never conferred with him on journalistic matters. 
With respect to the articles I was to write I saw only 
my editor, Mr. J. M. Levy, or his son Edward. I was 
most forcibly impressed by the style of the new leader- 
writer; replete as it was with refined scholarship, with 
eloquent diction, and with an Oriental exuberance of 
epithets. Some of the leaders—giving expression to the 
universal feeling of sympathy for, and condolence with, 
Her Majesty in her bitter bereavement—struck meas 
being about the most pathetic utterances in poetic prose 
that I had ever‘read. But it was the Hastern aroma 
of these articles which most attracted my atfention and 
excited my admiration. It occurred to me one day to 
ask Edward Lawson who the gentleman might be who 
wrote so felicitously about the Nilotic Butterfly and 
the sacred rivers and temples of burning Ind? He 
told me that the writer was a gentleman newly arrived 
from India, and that gentleman is now my very good 
friend, Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.1.E., C.S.I. 

Shortly after this discovery I was dining with the 
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late E. M. Dallas, of the Zimes, and his. wife, who had 
been the talented trayédienne, Isabella Glyn, at their 
residence in Hanover Square. Among the guests were 
Sir Edwin Landseer and James Hannay; and in the 
course of the evening the conversation turned on a 
leader in the Daily Telegraph, in which—alluding to 
some exceptionally scandalous divorce case, which was 
then the talk of the town—the writer observed that 
comments on such a case would best be made, not in the 
English language, but in Latin. James Hannay, who 
was really a very competent Ciceronian and Horatian 
scholar, had a craze that no journalist save himself was 
entitled to claim any familiarity with the Latin tongue ; 
and observed, with a chuckle, that ‘the dog ”—meaning 
the author of the article in question—might, if he 
essayed to deal with the speech of old Rome, experi- 
ence some difficulties in connection with the subjunctive 
mood. The article was none of mine; but I conjectured, 
I know not with how much reason, that it was from the 
pen of the gentleman who wrote so eloquently about 
the Nuilotic Butterfly; and I somewhat hotly told 
Hannay that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
the author of the essay at which he was sneering was a 
Master of Arts of Oxford, the winner of the Newdigate 
prize for his English poem on the Feast of Belshazzar, 
and who had been subsequently appointed Principal 
of the Sanskrit College at Poona and Fellow of the 
University of Bombay; and that in all probability he 
had forgotten more Latin and Greek than Hannay 
ever knew. 

Dallas and Landseer were highly amused’ by my 
taking up the cudgels in defence of a colleague con- 
cerning whose identity I was not at all certain. Nor 
have I ever known, to this day, whether Sir Edwin did 
or did not write the impugned leader. If he did not I 
beg his pardon. In any case, I have never ceased to 
entertain the sincerest appreciation of the genius, both 
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as a poet and a prose-writer, of Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The dullest, hardest-headed of prosers myself, I love 
the divine art of pvoesy with passionate devotion ; 
and after I am dead the world will see, I hope, the 
commonplace-books which I have filled with extracts 
from the greatest masters of poetry in ancient and 
modern times. Thus, as a humble professor of prose, 
but as one whom Providence has blessed with the faculty 
of admiration, and who has never been envious of his 
superiors in letters, I venture to place Edwin Arnold, 
as a poet, next after Alyernon Charles Swinburne ; next 
to him Alfred Austin; next, Lewis Morris, and next 
William Morris. Concerning the poetesses it would be 
invidious to say anything. ‘The remainder of the male 
bards or would-be bards are, to my mind, only so much 
leather and prunella. 

Talking of Alfred Austin, I smile when I remember 
my first meeting with that elegant Jitéérateur. It 
must have been some time in 1862. Zemple Bar was 
paying its way, but was not making a mint of money ; 
and Mr. John Maxwell, its proprietor, was not indis- 
posed to sell the copyright of the magazine for a round 
sum. I had finished my novel of “The Seven Sons of 
Mammon.” Maxwell had relinquished his rights of 
“deadlock ’’ on the republication of the fiction for 
a hundred pounds; and Tinsley Brothers, of Cathe- 
rine Street, had given me five hundred pounds for 
five years’ right of issuing the romance. But that 
sum was not enough to purchase the Zemple Bar. 
Yates was in the receipt of a handsome salary at the 
General Post Office; but he needed all his income, and 
all he could earn by assiduous literary labour besides, to 
keep up that which he considered to be proper state and 
dignity. Edmund liked luxury, and kept his brougham 
and pair, with a groom and coachman in buckskin and 
“pickle-jars,” to say nothing of a sleek hack for 
riding in Rotten Row, long before age and infirmity 
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induced me to hire a humble coupé from a job-master. 
My friend and sub-editor, therefore, suggested that 
young Mr. Alfred Austin was just the kind of 
gentleman to come forward with a portion of the neces- 
sary funds for buying Zemple Bar. He was a genius; 
he was prosperous ; he wasenergetic. So a little dinner 
party was got up at Yates’s residence, which was 
then somewhere in St. John’s Wood. I know it 
was in that district ; because he fell into a mighty rage 
with me when [ hinted that the morals of St. John’s 
Wood were not, in those days, wholly free from 
reproach. Some months afterwards, when he moved into 
other quarters, he incidentally told me that his next 
door neighbours at St. John’s Wood had been, on one 
side, Mesdemoiselles Lais, Phryne, and Aspasia ; and on 
the other side a gentleman deprived of his reason, and 
who was occasionally wont to escape from his keeper, 
and dance wild sarabands on the lawn in a costume 
which the Spaniards call ex cuerpo, and the Red Indians 
‘all face.” 

Mr. Alfred Austin, when we came to talk business, 
treated me in what I considered to be a rather de haut 
en bas manner. I half thought that he was of opinion 
that I had borrowed my suit of evening dress from 
Messrs. Blackford, of Holywell Street; and then it 
suddenly occurred to me that I had been reading a 
poem of his called “The Season,” in which I was 
alluded to as the inhabitant of a garret, “ wrapping 
my rags around me as I wrote.” Considering that 
at the time named I had an income from one source 
or another of at least forty pounds a week; that I had 
been elected a member of the Reform Club, and was, 
after a manner, a country squire, I need scarcely say 
that the allusion to the garret and the rags was the 
cause of much laughter in the domestic circle at Upton 
Court. How little people know about one another, to 
be sure! There was brilliant, whole-souled Matthew 
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Arnold, who was so very fond of snarling and sneering 
at the journalists whom he called the “ young lions of 
the Daily Telegraph.” Bless us and save us! When 
he was jibing, some of the writers whom he assailed 
were growing middle-aged lions; and three of us at 
least, who yet continue to roar daily in the columns of 
the Daily Telegraph—Edwin Arnold, Francis Lawley, 
and myself—are rather ancient lions. Many years 
afterwards I met Matthew Arnold at the house of Mr. 
George Russell, now Under-Secretary at the Home Office, 
and we had much merriment about the young lions. 

As regards the negotiations with Mr. Alfred Austin, 
they had no practical issue. Him also I did not 
meet for a very long time; but when I did have the 
pleasure of renewing my acquaintance with him I had 
read “The Human Tragedy,” ‘The Golden Age,” 
‘Loves Widowhood,” and many other of his 
enchanting poems. Naturally, my mind _ reverts 
sometimes to the lines about the garret and the rags 
in the satire of “The Season,” which contained, by the 
way, a line that might have been signed by Pope, 
or Swift, or Churchill. Jt was a description of a 
fashionable dinner-party ; and the arrival of the 
gentlemen when they joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room was thus tersely summed up— 


“ When the half-drunk lean over the half-dressed.” 


Gentlemen took their wine, and a great deal of it, in 
1862. Not all the two and three bottle men had passed 
away; but I attribute the pleasing advent of after- 
dinner abstinence from port, sherry, and claret at the 
conclusion of the repast to two causes. First, the 
introduction of the service a /a Russe, which absolved 
hosts from the obligation of carving, and led to the 
introduction of light and elegant dinners, in place of 
the heavy feeds which required to be washed down 
by potent beverages. If you will look at Richard 
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Doyle’s cartoon of a dinner-party in the “ Manners 
and Customs of the English,” in the Cornhill Magazine, 
published in 1861, you will see that the host is carving ; 
and more than that, when the whole of the dishes were 
placed on the table, other guests were expected to carve 
the viands nearest to their hands. This led to much 
overeating on the part of the company, to much fatigue 
ou the part of the carvers, and the subsequent recruiting 
of exhausted nature by swilling an excessive quantity of 
wine before the gentlemen joined the ladies. But a far 
more important agent in abolishing the brutal custom 
of drinking wine after dinner, was that patronage of 
smoking which we owe to the Prince of Wales. 
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The Prince of Wales’s Wedding—The Rev. J. M. C. Bellew—An Adventure 
with the Police—Difficulties of Journalists—Lord Chamberlains and their 
Courtesy-—Mr. W. Frith’s Levée Costume in 1863 - In St. George’s Chapel 
—JdJames Grant and his Dinner—His Antiquarian Blunders—A ‘ Caw” in 
All the Year Round. 


* 


THe year 1863 was to me very eventful. I had left 
Upton Court and taken a house in Guilford Street, 
Russell Square. Karly in March the Heir-Apparent of 
the British Crown was married to the Princess Alex- 
andra of Denmark. His Royal Highness went down 
to Dover to fetch his bride elect; and we journalists 
had a hard time of it when the Royal pair entered the 
Metropolis. We breakfasted at Guildhall, where the 
City authorities were all urbanity to us, and agreed 
that a couple of carriages, in which eight of us 
were bestowed, should form part of the civic pro- 
cession which was to meet the Prince and Princess. 
Henry Rumsey Forster was, of course, to the fore, 
as the representative of the Morning Post; and, in 
the interest of some other paper—the name of 
which has escaped me—was the Rev. J. M. C. Bellew, 
who had been one of my contributors to Temple 
Bar. <A noticeable personage the Rev. J. M.C. Bellew, 
father of the extant clever and well-known actor. 
He had, I believe, for a time, performed sacerdotal 
functions at Calcutta, where his congregation was very 
fond of him, and presented him with a life-sized por- 
trait of himself. Returning to England, he was for a 
while minister of a church in Regent Street, near 
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Verrey’s; then he had another cure of souls somewhere 
in the Regent’s Park; and at the time of the marriage 
of the Prince he was officiating at a _ proprietary 
chapel in Bloomsbury. Subsequently he joined the 
Roman Catholic Communion: possibly with the idea 
of becoming a priest of that church; but he over- 
looked the circumstance that although the Church of 
England recognises Romanist Orders, the Church of 
Rome does not reciprocate that theological courtesy. 
Ultimately Mr. Bellew became a public lecturer, taking 
Shakespeare for his theme, and illustrating his lectures 
by means of scenery, costumed groups, and choruses. 
He was a born actor; and had he seriously adopted the 
stage as a profession, would have attained, I should say, 
considerable repute. Supremely handsome, of com- 
manding presence, with a dulcet yet sonorous voice, 
and perfect enunciation, he had every requisite for 
the making of a tragic actor. He was, withal, an 
excellent fellow, full of mirth and donhomie. 

We duly entered our carriage on the eventful 
morning, and proceeded at a snail's pace towards 
London Bridge; but our progress was so tedious that 
Forster and I agreed that but for the dignity of the 
thing—as the gentleman said, who was the occupant of 
a sedan chair, of which the bottom fell out—we might 
as well have walked; and, by the time we reached the 
end of King William Street, we bade farewell to 
dignity altogether, and being all provided with police 
passes, made the best of our way across London Bridge, 
which was splendidly decorated for the occasion, and 
hastened to the “ Bricklayers’ Arms” goods station, 
where the Prince and Princess were to arrive. Never 
did I behold such an astounding multitude as that 
which crammed every foot of ground on the line of 
march when Albert Edward and Alexandra of Denmark 
entered the City. At the Mansion House the Royal 
and the civic processions were mingled in hopeless 
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confusion ; nay, there were even black isthmuses of 
loyal subjects between one batch of carriages and 
another. In vain did the escort of Life Guards and 
strong bodies of City police do their best to keep at a 
reasonable distance the thousands upon thousands of 
cheering, shouting, hat-waving people who were pressing 
round the Royal carnage. They came so close that I 
saw the Princess lay her hand caressingly on the shock 
head of a little dirty brat, whom his mother, possibly 
to save the urchin from bemg suffocated, was holding 
up. ‘Thus pounding and plunging and surging through 
the thoroughfares went the cor/éye from the Mansion 
House, through Cheapside, and Ludgate, and Fleet 
Street: the mob roaring loud enough to blow down the 
walls of half-a-dozen Jerichoes. 

At Temple Bar a curious diversion took place. 
There the civic procession left the Royal party; and a 
strong body of the Metropolitan mounted police having 
seen the Royal carriages and the life Guards safely 
through the Bar, proceeded to charge, with the 
intention, so it seemed to me, of trampling under the 
hoofs of their horses the long-suffering group of 
journalists, of whom I was one. I remember that one 
of our number was Mr. John Leighton, well-known as 
a capital caricaturist under the pseudonym of “ Luke 
Limner,” and the author of an amusing little book on 
the caprices of fashion, called ‘ Madre Natura.” I 
don’t know whether Mr. Leighton had anything to do 
with any newspaper of the period, or how he came to be 
one of the journalistic crew; he had, apparently, been 
hunting that morning, for he was got up in a grass- 
green coatee, and cords and gaiters, and flourished his 
hunting crop; and this odd guise seemed so to exasperate 
one mounted constable that he “‘ went” specially for Mr. 
Leighton, and essayed to goad him violently back into 
Fleet Street. Fortunately, I had at the time the 
questionable advantage of being “ known to the police ; ”’ 
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and a friendly inspector linked his powerful arm in 
mine and piloted me through this slightly too active 
squadron of cavalier constables. 

We followed the procession on foot as far as Pall 
Mall; but not without one final mishap, which occurred 
close to the equestrian statue of George III. Up came 
riding a very consequential Assistant Commissioner of 
Police, who, in a high-handed and authoritative manner, 
ordered us off, saying that His Royal Highness did not 
like to be followed about by newspaper men. We told 
this glorified “ Peeler” that we had all permits to pass 
between the lines; and I added that my own pass 
had been given me by Mr. Commissioner Mayne, 
one of the Chief Commissioners, to whom I was 
personally known. Then the lofty ‘“ Bobby” proceeded 
to slang me, and I slanged him in return, and with 
interest ; and it 1s possible he might have given me into 
custody for high treason or arson, or trying to pass 
bad half-crowns; only, fortunately for me, the friendly 
inspector was again to the fore, and whispered some- 
thing to the captain in blue and silver; whereupon he 
gave me a farewell scowl, and rode away ina huff. I 
“took it out of him,” as the saying goes, in the next 
number of Zemple Bar. Life, a philosopher has some- 
where observed, is not all beer and skittles. Similarly, 
T may observe that the path of that very useful servant 
of the public, the journalist, 1s not altogether a highway 
of roses. He is continually hable, while in pursuit of 
his vocation, to be snubbed or insulted by Jacks in 
Office, dressed in a little brief authority. 

I have mentioned this little episode because I wish 
just to give a glimpse of the difficulties which journalists 
have to encounter in the execution of the arduous and 
responsible duties of their profession; but it is only fair 
to add that in most instances the constituted authorities 
show the greatest consideration and courtesy to the repre- 
sentatives of the Press: this is particularlv the case at 
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the Guildhall, where, on the occasion of any im- 
portant civic function, ample accommodation is afforded 
for those who have to chronicle the proceedings for the 
newspapers. Perhaps the functionary who takes the 
best care of journalists is the Lord Chamberlain, for 
the time being. I am unable to remember the names 
of all the Chamberlains to whom I have had the 
occasion to offer my thanks for politeness and generally 
obliging conduct shown to my fraternity at Royal 
weddings and funerals; but the last Lord Chamberlain 
to whom journalistic thanks were due was Lord 
Carrington, who looked after our comfort and con- 
venience most sedulously at the marriage of the Duke 
of York and the Princess May. And, goodness knows ! 
Lord Carrington had enough to do on that memorable 
day in his official capacity. 

In the second week in March I went down to 
Windsor by the last train from Paddington, to attend 
on the morrow the marriage of the Heir to the 
Crown and the “Sea King’s Daughter from over 
the Sea.” My travelling companion was W. H. 
Russell, who had been commissioned by Messrs. 
Day and Haghe to write the letterpress for an 
edition de (uee, describing the Royal wedding, to 
be sumptuously illustrated by means of chromo- 
lithography. Shortly after ten the next morning we 
were admitted at the south door of the Chapel, and 
ascended the somewhat rickety stairs to the organ-loft. 
I don't think that W. H. Russell was in the organ- 
loft, or that he wrote the narrative of the wedding 
in the 7imes. IL think he was away from us, 
near the altar, in Court dress; as was also Mr. 
W. P. Frith, R.A., who was to paint a large picture 
of the wedding. 

Mark the difference that hay taken place in levée 
dress since March, 1863. The painter of the most 
graphic scenes of English social life which we have 
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had since the days of Hogarth was in shorts, silk 
stockings, a snuff-coloured coat, with cut-steel buttons, 
a brocaded waistcoat, a black silk bag without a 
wig to it, and a jadot with ruffles. It is still 
permissible to wear that preposterous costume; but 
the vast majority of gentlemen who periodically wait 
upon the Prince of Wales, at St. James’s Palace, if 
they do not chance to be officers in the army or 
navy, or deputy-lieutenants, wear either a very hand- 
some and becoming suit of black velvet, with black 
silk stockings ; or a sort of uniform coat, with a little 
gold lace at the collar and cuffs, a gold stripe down 
the seams of the trousers, cocked hat, and dress sword. 
There were just a dozen journalists in the organ-loft, 
and among them was a gentleman who, possibly, 
was somewhat inexperienced in the art of special cor- 
respondence, and had been summoned in a hurry by 
his editor from the reporters’ gallery in the House 
of Commons. It is a droll fact that this gentleman 
at one stage of the proceedings fell to stenographing 
the Order of the Solemnisation of Matrimony, and 
was quite grateful, but not at all abashed, when a 
colleague lunted to him that the Marriage Service 
would be found, zz ex/enso, 12 a volume eutitled the 
Common Prayer Buok. 

Of another occupant of the gallery 1 have a pleasant 
recollection. Tbis was a highly respectable journalist, 
the late Mr. James Grant, editor of the Morning 
Advertiser. He had been a long time in the reporters’ 
gallery in Parliament, and had earned considerable 
hterary repute by a book entitled, “Random Recollec- 
tions of the Houses of Lords and Commons.” Mr. 
James Grant was, however, something more than an 
excellent reporter and a capable editor. He was 
a theologian of extreme Calvinistic views; and was 
the author of many devotional works published anony- 
mously, arong which was one entitled, ‘ Heaven our 
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Home.” He inveighed very bitterly, while we were 
waiting for the bridal procession, against the sinful 
conduct of the Corporation of London on the day 
of the entry of the Prince and Princess into the 
metropolis, in permitting Mr. Kugene Rimmel, the per- 
fumer, of the Strand, to erect his bronze incense-burning 
trophies on London Bridge. A sad and gloomy day 
would it be for England if incense was to become one 
of the institutions of this Protestant land. ‘‘ There 
has been too much of this sort of thing lately,” he 
remarked ; ‘‘a stop must be put to it, the public pulse 
must be felt; the public voice must be heard.” He 
was only appeased when I pointed out to him that 
Her Grace the Duchess of Inverness (Lady Cecilia 
Underwood, the second wife vf the Duke of Sussex), 
with a tartan mantle thrown over her form, had just 
been conducted to her seat in the choir. His Scottish 
patriotism was aroused; his ire was appeased, and the 
incense grievance was temporarily dismissed. 

Dear old “Jemmy” Grant! He was of humble 
origin, and was originally, I think, a baker in some 
small Scottish burgh; but his tastes were literary, and an 
article which he had written in connection with his 
native town being accepted by the editor of Blackwood, 
er some other influential magazine, he was induced 
to try his fortunes in the great metropolis, where his 
pluck, his hard-headedness, his intelligence, his un- 
swerving truthfulness and integrity, raised him to an 
important position in that world of journalism of which 
he was to be afterwards the historian. There is a 
droll story, whether apocryphal or not I do not know, 
about the first magazine article of “ Jemmy’s ” writing. 
The tale was to the effect that when the paper was 
published the editor sent him a cheque; and he 
considered the amount of the draft sv splendid that he 
determined to regale three of his cronies with a bottle 
of port wine at the village hostelry. So he, with 
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the miller, and the provision-dealer, and the flesher, 
went off, say to the “ Waverley Arms,” called for a 
bottle of the best port, and speedily consumed it. A 
second, and a third bottle followed; when one of the 
convivial party observed that he should like a pint 
of “yill,” or ale, as the port, although doubtless of 
first-rate quality, had made him somewhat thirsty. 
The order was given to the landlord, who rushed into 
the room in a state of great consternation. ‘‘ What, 
gentlemen!” he said; “ale after my red port wine? 
It is shocking; such a thing cannot be tolerated!” 
There was a little liquid left in one of the bottles ; 
he poured it into the glass and tasted it, uttering 
at the same time a shriek of mingled wrath and 
amazement. “That gowk of a waiter,” he exclaimed, 
“has been giving you anchovy sauce.” 

When “Jemmy” became editor of the A/orning 
Advertiser, he was too often the dupe and the butt 
of wicked wags of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. He really had a taste for antiquarian research ; 
only, as il-luck would have it, he was altogether ignorant 
of the classic tongues ; and irreverent undergraduates 
used to send him sham inscriptions in Latin and Greek 
which they declared to have been copied from ancient 
stone tablets recently excavated. ‘These inscriptions, 
when translated into Knghsh were found to be so much 
sully or idle rubbish ; and 1¢ was not until the editor 
of the dvertiser had been “sold” at least half-a- 
dozen times, that he thought of the expediency 
of consulting one of his reporters, who was a good 
classical scholar, before he inserted the contributions 
of his young friends at the Universities. 

About the wedding itself, I need say but little: 
the pageant having long since been considered as 
an historic one which has passed into the chronicles 
of the land. One surprise indeed was in store for the 
spectators; and that surprise was one most heartily 
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relished by them. Beyond the general impression that 
the youthful bridegroom would wear some military 
uniform, nothing was known of what his costume would 
be like; and a murmur of satisfaction rang through 
the Chapel when in the bridegroom’s procession the 
Heir-Apparent appeared in the scarlet and gold of a 
general in the army, but wearing also the dark blue 
robes of the Garter and the Collar of the Most Noble 
Order on his shoulders. 

Only one more lifting of the curtain of the past. 
Directly over against the organ-loft, at the south- 
eastern extremity of the Chapel, there was a pew 
or closet high up in the wall by the altar—a dusty, 
musty nook, first built, | have heard, in Henry VII.’s 
time, but swept and garnished and hung with tapestry 
for this grand pageant of the joining of the hands 
of two happy and handsome young people. In 
that closet, in widow's weeds, sat Her Majesty the 
Queen. It was eleven o’clock at night before I had 
finished writing my account of the wedding for the 
Daily Telegraph. The next day 1 wrote for All the 
Year Round another article on the subject, but in a 
wholly different key, suggested by Vincent Bourne’s 
dainty httle poem, “The Jackdaw.” You know the 
first verse of that tenderly humorous production— 


There is a bird that by his note, 
And by the blackness of his coat, 
You might suppose a crow : 
A strict frequenter of the Church, 
Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch, 
And dormitory too. 
and the last— 


He sees that this great round-about, 
The world, and all its motley rout, 
Church, Army, Physic, Law,— 

Its customs and its bus’nesses, 

Are no concern at all of his, 

And say—what says he!—CAW ! 
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The philosophic, bishop-looking, black-coated bird was 
sitting at the top of the church steeple, whence he 
surveyed the bustle and the raree show beneath him. 
He summed it all up in the monosyllable “ C-c-caw ! ” 
and I thought that I might as well “Caw” in A// the 
Year Round. 
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Miss Braddon and “ Lady Audley’s Secret ”-—My Novel “Quite Alono”—Mr. 
Train, the Tramway Projector—The War between North and South—John 
Livesey—Mr. Robert Brough—At Euston: Time for Another “ Hug ”—In 
New York—Joined by Mrs. Sala—Montreal—Genoral Earle—“ Maryland, 
My Maryland! ”—Qnuebec—The Governor-General’s Hospitality-—-D'Arey 
Magee—“ Bully for you, old Ad Valorum”—Hawlcy Smart and his Uncle, 
the Racing Baronet—A Landlady who was ‘ Raised on Piccadilly ”--In- 
dian Lorette—Sir John Macdonald—Sir George Brown—Captain Jenkins, 
Commodore of the Cunard Fleet-—Samuel Ward and W. H. Hurlburt, 

Very early in the ‘sixties there had come to the 

front a young lady authoress whom I had known from 

her girlhood, and whose friendship I hope that I still 
retain. This was Miss Mary Elizabeth Braddon, for 
many years past the wife of Mr. John Maxwell. She 
and her mother were neighbours of ours, living in 

Guilford Street, and then in Mecklenburgh Square. 

One.of Miss Braddon’s earliest fictions was called, I 

think, “ The Black Band; or, the Mysteries of Mid- 

night; but it was ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ a novel 

which Mr. Maxwell was publishing in one of the many 
serials of which he was proprietor, that first brought 
its remarkable authoress into real celebrity; and when 
the work appeared in three-volume form, Messrs. 

Tinsley, who published it, and the writer herself, 

made a very large sum of money by perhaps one 

of the most powerful romances which, to my mind, 
have ever been penned since the appearance of 

Godwin’s “Caleb Williams.” It is customary in 

this pre-eminently tolerant and grateful age, when an 

author has taken the liberty to live beyond the 
_period which the critic thinks propitious to his con- 
signment to oblivion, to declare or to insinuate that he 
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or she has written himself or herself out, and that 
his or her writings have become utterly and intolerably 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. Miss Braddon has been one 
of the few instances of practically proving to the critics 
that they lie in their throats. No single trace of 
decrepitude or of lack of invention and dramatic energy 
can be attributed, even by the most malevolent, to the 
very latest of her novels. 

I began to write a novel myself in the summer 
of 1563; it was called “Quite Alone,” and was mainly 
a study of character: the heroine being a French lady 
whose profession was that of a circus rider, and who 
was afflicted with a most diabolical temper. Dickens 
was much pleased with the idea, and secured it for 4// 
the Year Round; and my name was to be attached 
to it, so that my sole grievance associated with the 
defunct Household Words was amply compensated. Mr 
Frederick Chapman, of the publishing firm of Chapman 
and Hall, heard of the forthcoming fiction, and treated for 
the copyright on handsome terms. It was about three- 
parts finished when there came to me, quite unex- 
pectedly, an offer from the proprietors of the Daily 
Telegraph to proceed as a special correspondent to the 
United States, then in the midst of war. For many 
months prior to the outbreak of the great contest 
between the North and the South, the English public 
resolutely refused to believe that Federals and Con- 
federates would come to blows. There had come to 
England a very curious type of American character, a 
Mr. George Francis Train, who had scarcely been out 
of his boyhood ere he made a large fortune by mercan- 
tile transactions in China and Australia. His object 
in visiting this country was to start in the metropolis 
and in large provincial towns a system of tramways, 
such as were then common in American cities. 

We are plentifully endowed with tramways at the 
present day; but Mr. G. F. Train, as a benefactor 
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in this particular direction, came a little too soon; and 
it is usually the fortune of premature benefactors to 
be reviled, spat upon, and driven out of the cities 
which they wish to benefit. Mr. Train began to put 
down a tramway at the corner of Oxford Street and 
the Edgware Road; but the parochial authorities soon 
made him take it up again. He was indicted for 
causing a nuisance, tried at the Croydon Assizes, 
convicted, and fined five hundred pounds. Prior, 
however, to this convincing proof of British apprecia- 
tion of his merits being given to him, he was suffered 
to entertain the nobility and gentry and the representa- 
tives of literature, science, and art at a series of very 
grand banquets. He was the readiest of speakers ; 
and at one of these symposia he emphatically declared 
his belief that not one drop of blood would be shed 
in the United States. It was a case, he observed, 
which might be likened to Edwin Landseer’s picture 
of “Dignity and Impudence’’—the North was the 
great calm, powerful Newfoundland; the South was 
the fussy, yelping, but plucky little Scotch terrier. Only 
a few days after George Francis Train had made these 
utterances, Fort Sumter was fired upon by the Con- 
federates, and in an instant the States, from the Atlantic 
to the Gulf of Mexico, were ablaze. 

Frequent and protracted were the conferences be- 
tween the proprietors of the Dadly Telegraph and myself 
as to how my mission to America in the midst of 
war was to be carried out. They knew perfectly well 
that as the son of a West Indian lady and the grandson 
of a West Indian slave-cwner, my sympathies were 
on the side of the South; indeed, I may say that with 
the exception of the Daily News and the Morning 
Star, the North had very few friends among the 
organs of public opinion in the metropolis. An- 
tonio Gallenga and Charles Mackay had been succes- 
sively the representatives of the 7%mes at New York. 
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Gallenga was not actively hostile to the North; but 
he gave mortal offence to the Manhattanites by calling 
New York itself “a city of one street ’’—Broadway. 
Then out came W. H. Russell, as special war corre- 
spondent of the 77s, who so unmercifully bantered the 
Federals for their stampede at the first battle of Bull 
Run, that on the opening of the next campaign the 
correspondents of the English press were not allowed 
tu join the headquarters of the Federal Army. 

Then the Standard had a wonderful correspondent 
in New York who, under the signature of ‘ Manhattan,” 
roundly abused the North, its generals, and its states- 
men three times a week; and altogether the prospects 
of the representative of an Hnglish journal proposing 
to chronicle the events of the day in an English 
newspaper were the reverse of inviting. However, 
T was full of youth and of love of adventure, 
I was burning to see what the Americans were like; 
and I counted the days before I could complete all 
my arrangements and take my ticket for Boston, where 
it was settled that I should land. My wife, womanlike, 
was bitterly opposed to my going to America at all; 
and the idea of my travelling in a country convulsed 
by war so preyed upon her mind that she became 
positively il], and my departure had to be postponed 
for a week till she gota little better. One circumstance, 
however, conduced in an eminent degree to soothe 
her in her sorrow. I had as a travelling companion my 
old friend John Livesey, a son of one of the earliest 
leaders of the teetotal movement. In 1863 Mr. 
Livesey was interested, to a large extent, in some iron 
mines in Nova Scotia. He had crossed the Atlantic 
many times ; and from Halifax the exigencies of business 
took him frequently to Boston, New -York, and Phila- 
delphia. The Darly 7elegraph made me an offer of a 
thousand pounds for a six months’ tour in the States, 
in the course of which time I was to write two articles 
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a week. J had a dim idea that America was rather an 
expensive country to travel in: so I consulted John 
Livesey on the point. He reflected for a time, and 
then made answer: “On the whole, I should say, yes ; 
with the letters you have got, you will have to goa 
good deal into society and to entertain as well as to 
be entertained. But you cannot take your wife with 
you. <A thousand pounds would not hold out for 
four months.” My wife, I am glad to say, also had 
a companion during my absence; this was the widow of 
Robert Brough, who, with her dear little daughter 
Fanny, came to live with Mrs. Sala in Guilford Street, 
and abode there some months. 

It was at eight o'clock on a dark November night 
that John Livesey and J departed by the express com- 
monly known as “The Wild [rishman ” for Holyhead. 
My wife, who, poor woman, could scarcely move, 
insisted on coming to the railway terminus with me; 
and a party of my friends were on the platform to give 
us a parting cheer. I shall never forget a burly, bearded 
guard at Euston, who, when I had parted from all 
that was dear to me in the world, and had flung myself 
in a very limp and boneless condition in the corner 
of the carriage of the mail, thrust his head into the 
window and whispered: “Excuse me, sir; but you 
have another three-quarters of a minute before the train 
starts, and you can get out and give the lady another 
‘hug’’—the which I did. I am sure that guard 
must have been a family man, and had given some 
one a hug before he went on duty that night. God 
bless him, any way! and I hope that all his journeys 
have been as prosperous as mine. 

It is not necessary that I should go into extended 
detail touching that which I saw and that which I did 
in the United States; my sojourn in which country, 
allowing for a few weeks which I passed in Mexico and 


the Spanish West Indies in the spring of 1864, extended 
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over a period of nearly thirteen months; so that I 
received from the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph 
more than two thousand pounds for my journey. 
Livesey’s prediction that 1 should not be able to have 
my wife with me in the States was not altogether 
verified. As I incidentally mentioned in the precursor 
of this book, ‘“‘ Things I Have Seen, and People I Have 
Known,” gold was at a tremendously high premium in 
America in 1864. It rose sometimes to cent. per cent. 
Now, I drew on my bankers, Messrs. Duncan, Sherman 
and Co., for gold, or, rather, the value of gold as 
represented in Government greenbacks; thus, for a 
hundred pounds, of which the normal value would have 
been five hundred dollars, I used to get from seven 
hundred to a thousand. The prices of articles of daily 
life varied according to the rate of exchange. I did not 
live in New York on what is called ‘the American 
system,” by which everything, except alcoholic liquors, 
is included in the weekly charge for board. ‘These 
charges had gone up since the war; and I think that the 
first-class hotel, the St. Nicholas—long since defunct— 
the New York, and the Fifth Avenue board was four 
dollars a day. I lived at the Brevoort House, on Fifth 
Avenue and Seventh Street, close to Washington 
Square, an establishment of which the proprietor was a 
Mr. Clark, a most courteous and obliging gentleman. 
The hotel was conducted on the European system. 
You paid so much a day fur your room, and an addi- 
tional four or five dollars if you wanted a private 
parlour—a supplement which was to me more a necessity 
than a luxury, as I was obliged to have a good many 
books and papers about me for journalistic purposes. 
There was a first-rate restaurant attached to the hotel, 
where you breakfasted and lunched and dined 4 /a carte. 
On the whole, my bills at the Brevoort House were 
rarely under twenty pounds a week in English sterling ; 
but when J travelled far afield, to Boston, to Philadel- 
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phia, to Baltimore, to Washington, and to Niagara, I 
experienced the full benefit of the high rate of exchange. 
Railway fares had not risen; nor were the charges for 
expressing your luggage increased. The price of board 
at the best hotels was slightly, but not seriously, 
enhanced ; and I lived at hotels conducted on the 
boarding system. I had brought with me a very large 
wardrobe, and I had need to have done so, since gloves 
were sometimes three dollars a pair, and boots fifteen 
dollars—in greenbacks. 

Somehow or another I so managed matters that 
IT always hada round balance at Duncan and Sherman’s; 
and I remember one day my kind friend, James 
Lorimer Graham, who was an ardent partisan of the 
North, saying to me at the end of a lively political 
discussion, “ You've no reason to grumble, any way ; 
why, confound it, you’re living on your exchange; ” 
and so to a certain extent I was. I had in April 
sufficient spare cash by me to take a trip to Havana 
and Mexico; and again, in June, when the Daily 
Telegraph credited me with another thousand pounds, 
I sent home to my wife, who came out to New York 
and travelled with me to the chief northern cities, 
to Niagara, to Montreal, Quebec, and Toronto, and 
to the watering-places of Newport and Saratoga. She 
used often to say, laughing, that our first conversation, 
when I had brought her from the wharf at Jersey City, 
was of a somewhat prosaic nature. She immediately 
began to overhaul the contents of my wardrobe, and in 
a voice in which sweetness was mingled with severity, 
observed, “You are twenty-four pocket- handkerchiefs 
short; and what have you done with your socks?” 
To this, I believe, I made the wholly unpoetical reply, 
“ Bother my socks; have you got any gold?” It was 
so long since I had gazed on the blessed effigy of Her 
Majesty on a golden disc! Sometimes, however, I was 
constrained to buy gold down town before making a 
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trip to Canada. The Canadians would have nothing 
to do with greenbacks: their currency was in dollars 
and cents; but it was a metallic one; and if you 
brought any greenbacks with you, it was only at a 
ruinous discount that you could get them cashed. 

Livesey and I spent Christmas, 1863, at Montreal, 
in Lower Canada, taking Niagara on our way; and on 
Christmas Day we dined with a hero of the Crimean 
war—Sir William Fenwick Williams of Kars. I also 
remember meeting at Montreal a very genial naval 
officer, Admiral de Horsey ; and it was at Montreal, too, 
that I had the honour to make the acquaintance of 
Major Wolseley, now Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. 
Some weeks afterwards, at Washington, and subse- 
quently at New York, I made the pleasant acquaintance 
of a young gentleman named Malet, who is now Sir 
Edward Malet, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin. 
I do not mention these trifling circumstances in any 
spirit of vanity or conceit. I merely cite them in proof 
of what is to me, in my old age, an extremely gratifying 
fact. The friends I have made I have been fortunate 
enough to keep; and the great folk, whom I have 
known during a very long and, J hope, a modest and 
undemonstrative career have not dropped me. 

I found Montreal a highly interesting city, but not 
quite sv picturesque a one as Quebec. It was not 
French enough for me, although I was hospitably 
received in a good many French houses; and the 
Archbishop of Montreal was so polite as to ask me 
to come and taste his hothouse grapes, of which his 
Grace cultivated no less than eighteen varieties. By 
the time that I had got to the twelfth, I am afraid 
that I meekly suggested that a small quantity of the 
juice of the grape in its fermented condition—that is 
to say, a glass of dry sherry—would not, under the 
circumstances, be unacceptable. Another friend whom 
I made in Montreal was Colonel Earle, who had 
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recently exchanged from the Line into a regiment of 
the Guards; and, as General Earle, afterwards met 
his death valiantly fighting in the Egyptian campaign. 
I had a letter of introduction to him from Mr. Young, 
the editor of the New York Albion, a brother of Mr. 
George Frederick Young, the noted advocate of Pro- 
tection, who once had a furious newspaper passage-of- 
arms with the present Sir Robert Peel on the question 
of Protection versus Free Trade. 

Finally, through whose introduction I know not, I 
was introduced to an officer in the Scots Guards, who 
aiterwards became one of my dearest friends, and whose 
premature death I bitterly lamented and still lament. 
This was Captain, afterwards Colonel, James Ford, the 
son of a Canon of Exeter, to whom students of Dante 
are indebted for an admirable translation of the 
“Inferno,” and a nephew, if I mistake not, of the Ford 
who wrote the “ Handbook to Spain,” and a large 
number of essays on Spanish subjects, in the Quarterly 
Review. Montreal, early in 1863, was full of British 
troops and fugitive Confederates. ‘The Scots and the 
Grenadier (Gruards were stationed at Montreal; the 
Rifle Brigade were at Hamilton ; and I still occasionally 
meet and talk over old times with one of the then 
officers of the Rifles—Lord Edward Pelham Clinton. 

. I have said that Montreal was full of Confederates, 
ladies as well as gentlemen ; and one night, dining at 
the mess of the Scots Guards—I think that they 
were Scotch Fusiliers in those days—I found another 
civilian guest, whose name was Brune, a very wealthy 
merchant from Baltimore, but whose political pro- 
clivities, being strongly Southern, had impelled him 
to cross the Anglo-American frontier in a hurry. 
There was such a prodigious quantity of first-rate 
claret consumed on this memorable evening that the 
feast was known in the annals of the regiment as “the 
great Brunc night.” “Secesh” sentiments were the rule, 
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and sympathy with the North the exception. The fun 
became very fast and furious; and about midnight 
these jocund sons of Mars persuaded me to sing, as 
a compliment to Mr. Brune, the famous Confederate 
song of “Maryland, my Maryland!” I had just 
concluded the stirring verse :— 


“Thou wilt not yield the traitor toll, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

Thou wilt not crook to his control, 
Maryland, my Maryland ! 

Better the fire upon thee roll, 

Better the shot, the blade, the bow], 

Than crucifixion of the soul, 
Maryland, my Maryland !” 


The exquisitely beautiful melody of this stirrmy sony 
is that of the German Volkslied, ‘‘O Tannenbaum! 
O Tannenbaum!” (Oh fir-tree); and of the German 
Studentenlied “ Gaudeamus Igitur Jucencs dum Sumus.” 
I say that I had just finished this verse, and was pro- 


ceeding to attack the concluding stanza, beginning : 
‘‘] hear the distant thunder hum,” 


when we became aware of the melodious sound of female 
voices outside the mess-room. Upon my word, the 
Confederate ladies, who had retired to rest at a com- 
paratively early hour, had arisen from their couches, 
wrapped themselves in cloaks and dressing-gowns, 
and were singing the chorus of ‘Maryland, my 
Maryland!” ‘The Grenadier Guards had a mess of 
their own in Jacques-Cartier Square; and among 
the officers of that gallant corps were the Duke of 
Athole and Lord Abinger; the last-named nobleman 
was married, during his stay in Canada, to Miss 
Magruder, the daughter of the well known Con- 
federate General. ; 

It was not until the summer of 1864 that I visited 
Quebec. Travelling, in the first instance, by steamer, 
on the beautiful St. Lawrence, and by the Thousand 
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Islands, the romantic, old-fashioned aspect of the ancient 
capital of Lower Canada pleased me hugely. Quebec 
was then the residence of a Governor-General of Canada, 
Viscount Monck, and we were hospitably entertained 
at his Excellency’s summer quarters near Quebec. I 
specially remember these viceregal dinners, for two 
very different reasons. Lord Monck’s butler had been 
the proprietor of the original Industrious Fleas ; and 
his talented troupe, including the flea that drew the 
cannon, the flea that rode in the sedan-chair, and the 
flea that impersonated Napoleon Bonaparte’s charger, 
Marengo, had all been burnt—poor little insects !— 
in a terrible fire at the Governor’s country seat. 
The next reason why Lord Monck’s hospitality still 
dwells in my mind is, that I met at his table the 
illustrious Gordon, without being in the slightest 
degree aware of the fact; indeed, I did not know it 
until a very few years ago, when a lady—a relative, 
I believe, of Lord Monck—in some Reminiscences which 
she published of her sojourn in Canada, enumerated 
Gordon and my humble self among the guests at this 
particular banquet. I venture to think that the lady 
was rather pleased with me than otherwise ; for she 
incidentally mentioned, in her book, that when I was 
presented to Lady Monck “I bowed like a courtier.” 
Goodness gracious me! How did the lady expect 
me to behave? Did she think that I was going 
to enter the drawing-room on all-fours; or that I 
should hop about on one leg, like the burglar in 
Mr. Gilbert’s comedy ? 

Animated debates were going on in the Legislature 
at’ Quebec on the subject of the Federation of all the 
British North American colonies; and one of the most 
animated speakers on the subject of the proposed 
Dominion of Canada was the late D’Arcy Magee, a 
singularly gifted, accomplished, and amiable native of 
the Sister Isle. Good-looking, eloquent of speech, and a 
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trenchant writer, he had been in his salad days, when he 
was green of judgment, a Young Irelander ; but emigrat- 
ing to Canada, had become a staunch Loyalist ; and when 
I knew him, he was Minister of Agriculture. It was his 
mournful fate, ultimately, to be murdered by a Fenian. 
D’Arcy Magee and I were great cronies; and I am 
indebted to him for one of the drollest electioneering 
stories that ever I heard. It was at Montreal, at the 
height of some electoral contest for the representation 
of the city, that one of the candidates had convened a 
meeting of negro electors, who, in the early stages of the 
evening, seemed far from favourable to him. He went 
on speaking, however, and dwelt over and over again on 
the then burning tariff question, telling his hearers 
that what they chiefly needed was a carefully-adjusted 
system of ad valorem duties. 

Now it chanced that there had just entered the hall 
a young nigyer-waiter from an adjacent restaurant, who 
held under one arm another waiter—but a dumb one— 
a japanned tin tray, in fact. The negroes are very 
fond of rhythm; they hke sound, without troubling 
themselves much concerning sense, and somehow or 
another the words ad valorem tickled the ears of the 
young darkey from the restaurant. ‘ Ad valorum, 
ad valorum, ad valorum!”’ he repeated in rapid cres- 
ceudo, rapping meanwhile the japanned tin tray with 
a dvor-key. It was as though he had sounded the 
loud timbrel in Hgypt’s Dark Sea. ‘“ Ad valorum, ad 
valorum !” the whole audience began to shout, to scream, 
and to yell, clapping, meanwhile, their hands, and 
stamping their feet on the ground; and then there 
arose an aged negro of great intluence in political circles 
at Montreal, who thus addressed his hearers: ‘ My 
brudders, we must all vote for old Ad Valorum—bully 
for you, Ad Valorum.” The candidate was returned 
by a thumping majority, and was ever after known in 
darkey circles as “ Good old Ad Valorum.” 
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There was a Dominion dinner, if I mistake not, 
during my stay in Quebec, and I had to make a speech. 
Then one of the regiments of the line at the citadel 
asked me to mess; and there I met dear Hawley 
Smart, then a captain in the 5th Foot; he had gone 
out, I think, as an ensign, to the Crimea, and had won 
his commissions of captain and heutenant on the field 
of battle. Already, in 1864, he was thinking of litera- 
ture, and showed me a capital sporting article which he 
had written, called ‘Saratoga Races.” He and “Jas.” 
Ford, of the Scots Fusiliers, often came down to 
New York in the course of the year, and stayed with us 
at the Brevoort House. Hawley Smart was a nephew 
of the renowned racing baronet, Sir Joseph Hawley, at 
whose house, at West Brighton, I was enabled, through 
the kindness of my friend, the Hon. Francis Lawley, to 
pass many pleasant hours. I was nervous at first about 
accepting Sir Joseph’s invitation; since—although | have 
long studied the history and the anatomy of the horse, 
and can draw the animal tolerably well—IJ am as ignorant 
as a Potowatomie Indian of all turf matters. But, to 
my agreeable surprise, | found Sir Joseph Hawley’s 
house full of rare books and splendid specimens of the 
Old Masters, among the last of which I recollect a mag- 
nificent full-length life-sized portrait by Sir Anthony 
Vandyck, of a Doge of Genoa, whose robes of crimsun 
damask seemed absolutely to flow over the frame on to 
the carpet. It was equally agreeable to find that the 
racing baronet was well versed in literature, old and 
new, and that he was an expert connoisseur and critic 
in art; nor during the day did he once make mention 
of such a quadruped as a race-horse. 

There was one drawback to enjoyment of life at 
Quebec. The hotels were few, and not good; so that 
we put up at a-boarding-house, kept by a lady by the 
name of Steele, where we were really very comfortable, 
and experienced the greatest attention and courtesy 
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from our hostess. I was praising her to an American 
gentleman staying in the house, whose terse comment 
on my panegyric was as follows :—“ Kind, clever lady ! 
I should say so. Why, sir, she was raised on Picca- 
dilly.” Yes, there is something in “ being raised on,’ or 
born, or educated in, Piccadilly. It gives one some 
kind of a social cachet. Of course, we visited all the 
sights of Quebec; and I went out to the Plains of 
Abraham, to see the monument erected by the pious 
care of Lord Aylmer, when Governor of Canada, to the 
inemory of the two heroic foes—the French Marquis 
de Montcalm and the English General James Wolfe 
—whv, on this never-to-be-forgotten battle-field, ‘ met 
a common death, and inherited a common glory.” 

We made an excursion to a village on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, called Indian Lorette; and thence 
proceeded to see the picturesque Falls of Montmorency, 
much smaller than those of Niagara, but, to my mind, 
surpassing them in beauty. Indian Lorette was one 
of the queerest half-French, half-Redskin townships 
that I met with in Canada. In some respects, 
when you alighted from your carriage, you seemed to 
have landed right in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. There was a Seigneur du village, who, the day 
being Sunday, was driven to church in an old-fashioned 
yellow chariot, hung upon very high springs. He was 
an old gentleman, and I did not ask his name; because 
I was resolved to believe, for the nonce, that he could 
not possibly have any other title than that of the 
Marquis de Carabas. He had a pew in the church 
large enough to hold twenty worshippers, and although 
I would not swear te the fact, I think that the officiat- 
ing priest prayed for him as well as for the Queen and 
the Governor-General. 

But I must return to Montreal on my way back to 
the States. It was at Montreal that I first met the late 
Sir John Macdonald, one of the ablest statesmen that 
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Canada has produced ; and the place of my meeting him 
was the office of the Grand Trunk Railway, Canada, just 
after a Board meeting, at which one of the directors 
told me they had had to consider an application from 
one of the switchmen on the line, who happened to be 
an American citizen, for three weeks’ leave of absence, 
wn order that he might attend to his duties as a member 
of the Legislature in the State of Vermont. There’s 
labour-membership for you, if you like! and we seem 
to be coming rapidly to a similar condition of things in 
this country. Sir John, then Mr. Macdonald, was, 
facially, wonderfully like Lord Beaconsfield; and when 
in Ministerial uniform, the resemblance of the Canadian to 
the British statesman was so close as to be almost comic. 
Another distinguished politician whom I met at Montreal 
was Sir George Brown, the proprietor of the 7orouto 
Globe, who was destined, poor gentleman, to die by the 
hand, not of a Fenian, but of a vindictive workman. 

The heat of a New York summer proved too much 
for my wife; although I revelled in the perpetual sun- 
shine. We tried a villeggiatura at Saratoga, and another 
at Newport; but at the end of July my wife declared 
that another month in America would kill her; so ] 
sent her home by one of the splendid steamships of 
the Cunard line, under the command of that excellent 
master-mariner and Commodore of the Cunard Fleet, 
Captain Judkins. He was the politest of skippers, and 
his name was a household word among the ladies in the 
upper circles of Fifth Avenue and Washington Square. 
He was a wag, too; and I know not now how many 
times has been related his retort to the lady who per- 
sistently asked him “whether it was always foggy off 
the coast of Newfoundland.” “ Blame my cats, ma’am !” 
he replied, “do you think I live there?” The Com- 
modore was always an adept at improvisation ; and some 
of his “ patter” songs were as humorous as they were 
spontaneous. 
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I came home by the Cunard steamship Asia, in 
December, just in time for Christmas in Quilford 
Street ; but ere, for the present, I part from the great 
Republic, I may be allowed to say a few words touching 
two of the closest of my many American friends. The 
two gentlemen I allude to are the late Samuel Ward 
and the accomplished William Henry Hurlburt. Samuel 
Ward, or “Uncle Sam,” as he was popularly known, was, 
when I knew him, in the prime of life. That life he 
had begun under highly favourable auspices, coming, as 
he did, of an ancestral New York family, and enjoying, 
as he had done, a thorough classical education. He 
was, furthermore, a fluent French scholar, and a poet of 
no mean calibre. He began his career as a partner in the 
great banking firm of Prime, Ward, and King, in Canal 
Street, New York; and afterwards had been concerned 
in all kinds of commercial, financial, and mining 
adventures in Mexico and California. I have not 
the slightest idea as to what business “Uncle Sam” 
carried on in 1864. Throughout the Legislative 
Session he was generally travelling between New York 
and Washington, and interviewing, or being inter- 
viewed by, leading politicians, for conference with 
whom in the Federal capital he had a mysterious 
httle house of his own, somewhere near Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Whether he rolled logs, or ground axes, or 
pulled wires, or was a lobbyist, or a mugwump, or 
bull-dosed anybody, it is no business of mine to inquire. 
I only know that he always seemed to have plenty of 
money, that his conversation was delightful, and his 
hospitality imexhaustible. His first wife, I think, had 
been a daughter of the house of Astor. His second 
spouse was a Miss Zenobia Grimes, of an old family 
in Massachusetts. ‘Uncle Sam” was a consummate 
gastronome ; although, like most genuine epicures, his 
appetite was a very moderate one. 

We used to dine much better than I can dine 
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at this time of day in London at Delmouico’s, which 
had then two branches ‘down town,” one in Chambers 
Street, and another at the corner of Canal Street; and 
a third at the corner of the then fashionable East 
Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue. ‘Then there was 
another very splendid restaurant “up town,” called La 
Maison Dorée; and finally, there was an excellent house 
for dinner in Lafayette Place, where Sam Ward always 
kept a stock of rare wines. 

The other intimate friend of mine, whom [ first 
knew in 1864, was Wilham Henry Hurlburt. At the 
time of which IT speak he was a leader-writer in’ the 
New York Word, of which the editor was Mr. Manton 
Marble. I have rarely known a man so varied in 
accomplishments as Hurlburt. He was one of the most 
brilliant conversationalists J ever listened to; and he 
could judge things from an English as well as from an 
American standpoint. <A scholar, a linguist, a traveller, 
a brilliant writer, a fluent public speaker, with a singu- 
larly melodious, yet forcible voice. All the fairies, save 
one, seemed to have been present at his christening. 
Many years after we became friends, an American lady 
in Rome told me that Hurlburt, early in his career, had 
been an Unitarian minister; and that he won the 
admiration of the female part of his congregation, not 
only by his eloquence as a preacher, but also through 
the circumstance that he was accustomed to ascend the 
pulpit stairs ‘“ with a true polka step.” 

The friendship which I conceived for William 
Henry Hurlburt remains undiminished to this day. I 
am not one of those who desert old friends when they 
are under a cloud. He was defendant in an action for 
breach of promise of marriage, and the jury returned a 
verdict in his favour; but there were some mysterious 
features in the case which have never been, and probably 
never will be, cleared up; and I am wholly at a loss to 
understand the acharnement with which Hurlburt has 
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been pursued. I was subpoenaed as a witness, to 
testify as to his handwriting in certain letters which 
were submitted to me; but J told the plaintiff's 
counsel, Mr. Candy, Q.C., that I could not possibly 
swear that the calligraphy of this correspondence was 
Hurlburt’s: inasmuch as I had not received a letter 
from him for full twenty years; that I had to read, 
every year, thousands of communications from all sorts 
of people from all parts of the world; and, finally, 
that T was more than half blind. So the learned 
counsel affably told me to begone. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


A TRIP TO BARBARY. 


Dedication of “My Diary in America” to W. H. Russell—A Story of Miss 
Florence Nightingale—Joseph Jefferson Accepts an Invitation Intended for 
Someone Else—The Misscs Bateman and their Father—ILis Umuly Hair— 
In Paris Once More—Marveilles—The Municipality and “the Widow 
Bonaparte ”—Algiers—An Interview with Napoleon—The Promoter of the 
Red Cross Ambulance —A Droll Incident in the Theatre at Oran—The 
Flavour of Ostrich Egg—-At Hambure Again—Vicissitudes of Fortune at 

sassel—In Holland. 


Soon after returning to England I published the articles 
which I had written in the Dac/y Telegraph under 
the title of ““My Diary in America in the Midst of 
War,” and I dedicated the two volumes to W. H. 
Russell with the simple legend “Crimea, India, 
America.” Is there a British journalist who has 
done more for his country, for the Republic—I mean 
the term in its true sense, Za Chose Publique, the Public 
Thing—than William Howard Russell? When our 
heroic soldiers before Sebastopol were half starving, 
in rags, and decimated by sickness, Russell, as war 
correspondent of the Zimes newspaper, recorded their 
sufferings and denounced the carelessness, the stupidity, 
the crass imbecility of the Government and its officials, 
who had been the prime cause of the misery and 
the mortality in the ranks of the British Army. No 
history of the war into the undertaking of which 
England was cajoled by the tortuous policy of 
Napoleon ITI., would be complete without the amplest 
justice being done not only to William Howard 
Russell, but to the heroic Florence Nightingale, the 
“Lady of the Lamp ” of Longfellow. 
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“On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
Through portals of the past. 


“ A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good 


Heroic womanhood.” 


By the way, Alexis Soyer, who, during his stay 
in the Kast, did yeoman’s service in the hospital 
kitchens at Balaclava and Scutari, told me a story 
about Miss Nightingale which I have not seen in 
print. A soldier who had been severely and shock- 
ingly wounded was in such dire agony that, after the 
manner of his kind, he burst into a frenzy of cursing 
and swearing, for which he was sternly rebuked by 
the surgeon who was bandaging his wounds. ‘“ How 
dare he,” asked the medico, “use such language 
in the presence of a lady?” Miss Nightingale was 
standing close by, and she said quietly to the surgeon : 
“Please to mind your own business. Can’t you see 
that the poor man is in fearful pain, and does not 
know what he is saying?” 

‘America in the Midst of War” was published by 
Tinsley Brothers, of Catherine Street, who paid me 
eight hundred pounds for the copyright. Thus, 
contrasting the financial results of my American 
tour with those of my Russian journey seven years 
before, I think that on the whole the balance was 
much in favour of the Transatlantic expedition. I 
went back to my old business of writing six leaders 
a week in the Daily Telegraph, quite unconscious 
that another most stirring and eventful year was 
before me. In April, 1865, the Emperor Napoleon IIT. 
was preparing to make a progress through Algeria , 
and my proprietors suggested that I should follow the 
Imperial party, and send home letters descriptive 
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of what I had seen in North Africa; so I once 
more bade farewell to my household gods in Guilford 
Street and started for Paris en rowte for Marseilles 
and Algiers. 

Before, however, I recount my experiences of a 
trip to Barbary, I may mention a somewhat ludicrous 
adventure which happened to me in connection with 
that excellent American comedian, Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
the unrivalled impersonator of Rip Van Winkle. One 
Saturday I saw an advertisement in the papers stating 
that on the ensuing Monday Mr. Jefferson was to 
make his appearance at the Adelphi Theatre in Dion 
Boucicault’s strikingly romantic Rip Van Winkle. lt 
seemed to me that I had often met Mr. Jefferson 
in society in New York, and that we had been on 
friendly and, indeed, intimate terms; so I wrote to 
him at the Charing Cross Hotel as follows: ‘“ Dear 
Old Hoss,— Pork and beans to-morrow at seven. Come 
on.” The letter was duly sent to the hotel; but early 
on Sunday morning the terrible truth broke on my 
mind that the actor who had been so friendly to me in 
New York was not named Jefferson, but had an entirely 
different appellation; and that I did not know Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson of Rip Van Winkle fame from the 
Man in the Moon. How the astounding aberration 
had come about I cannot tell. I passed the day in 
moody perturbation! At 7.30 pm., lo and behold! 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson, in full evening dress, duly made 
his appearance. ‘I wasn’t going to miss a good chance, ”’ 
he said, as he took his seat at our modest board, and 
we spent a delightful evening. 

I may also in this connection say that just before 
I went to the States I had the advantage to make 
the acquaintance of Miss Kate Bateman, a young and 
beautiful actress, who took the town by storm by 
her pathetic and impassioned performance of “ Leah” in 
the drama of that name, which was played for I know 
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not how many months in succession at the Adelphi. 
Horace and Augustus Mayhew, Charles Kenney, and 
I used to go at least three times a week to the 
stalls at the Adelphi for the express purpose of weeping 
bitterly over the woes of the persecuted Hebrew maiden, 
and of being thrilled by the terrific Curse which she 
uttered. I remembered the charming actress as having, 
when quite a little girl, played in conjunction with 
her sister as “The Bateman Children ” at the Surrey 
Theatre, and also at the St. James’s. Their papa was 
a highly typical American gentleman whom we used 
to call Colonel Bateman. Eventually, he became lessee 
and manager of the Lyceum; and it was under his 
spirited management that Henry Irving made his 
earliest and most brilliant successes. 

Colonel Bateman had one curious physical pecu- 
harity; he had a head of hair as bushy as Henri 
Rochefort’s; but it was rebellious hair, hair that 
would not be either parted or smoothed. There was 
a story told about this head of hair and clever little 
William MacConnell, the artist, which will bear re- 
lating. There was a dress rehearsal at the Lyceum 
one evening, and the stalls were very full. Little 
MacConnell was sitting just behind Colonel Bateman, 
who had his hat on. The artist could see nothing 
of what was going on; and he touched the manager 
on the shoulder, saying: ‘“ Will you be kind enough 
to take your hat off?” ‘“ Willingly,” replied the 
always courteous and obliging colonel. Off went his 
hat, but suddenly up sprang his rebellious hair lke 
so many quills of thefretful porcupine. ‘‘ For Heaven's 
sake put your hat on again!” cried little MacConnell 
in dismay. 

A very good fellow, an “all-round ” one, was Colonel 
Bateman ; he had a varied experience as a theatrical 
manager in the States, and was full of droll stories 
of theatrical vicissitudes; among which I remember 
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one of his having taken a company touring in a barge 
down the Mississippi. Times were bad and audiences 
scanty. One evening when the colonel was playing 
King Lear to a sadly exiguous audience, in the 
middle of the storm scene the actor who played Edgar 
rushed on to the stage and exclaimed, “By Jove! 
Colonel, Cordelia has got a bite.” Cordelia, who was 
not wanted from the end of the first to the fifth act, 
had been busily engaged, at the stern of the barge, 
in fishing. 

Colonel Bateman may also be credited with having 
introduced into London conversational circles the capital 
anecdote of the two Virginians who thought that they 
had been grossly overcharged for the refreshments 
which they had consumed at a saloon in New York. 
After much wrangling with the saloon-keeper, one of 
the friends whispered to the other, ‘Jem, pay the bill 
for the honour of old Virginny; but shoot the beggar 
behind the bar.” The New Journalist may very 
probably scout this story as a chestnut; but I have 
always liked to study the genesis of jokes and to 
vive due credit to those persons who first set 
them a-foot. 

I remarked that I went to Paris in April. I found 
ut the Grand Hotel William Russell, who had come to 
see a daughter who was at school close to the Porte 
Maillot. We were at breakfast on a furiously hot 
morning, the 20th or the 21st of Apml, when we 
read in Galignani the news of the assassination, on 
the 14th, at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, of Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the Republic of the United 
States, by John Wilkes Booth. In the account of 
the fell deed, it was stated that when the murderer 
leapt from the private box where he had shot the 
President, on to the stage, he exclaimed, “ Sic semper 
tyrannis !”? which is the heraldic motto of the State of 
Virginia ; “but,” said Russell, ‘“‘they’ve left out some- 
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thing ; it should have been ‘Sic semper tyranais, I guess.’” 
I had known the assassin, John Wilkes Booth, at 
Montreal, in Canada. He was a strikingly handsome 
man, dark, with a piercing gaze; but to me he appeared 
to be in a chronic state of “whisky in the hair,” 
and verging on delirium tremens. 

I am under the impression that on the night on 
which I took my departure for Algeria the first per- 
formance of Meyerbeer’s opera L’dfricaine took place 
at the Académie Impériale de Musique, but I cannot be 
exactly certain of this point, inasmuch as in that very 
compendious work called ‘Celebrities of the Century,” 
it is stated that L’Africaine, which had been off and 
on in rehearsal since 1838, when Scribe first placed his 
libretto in the composer’s hands, was brought out at 
the Grand Opera in 1861; whereas I am now referring 
to 1864. At all events, I know that a certain number 
of tickets for representatives of the London press had 
been granted by the Director of the Opera, and these 
gentlemen, comprising Mr. James Davison, the musical 
critic of the 77mes, Sutherland Edwards, and Augustus 
Harris, the father of the present knightly cmpresario, 
together with your obedient servant, dined very 
mirthfully at the Café Riche. A_ little before 
eight my. musical friends went off to their stalles 
@orchestre ; and I departed for Barbary. 

I had, however, to wait a couple of days at Mar- 
scilles to witness the arrival of the Emperor and his 
suite. Some years had passed since I had visited the 
Phocwan city; and [ was fairly amazed at the changes 
for the better which had taken place at Marseilles since 
the establishment of the Second Empire. The town, as 
1 knew it first, was about the dirticst and most evil- 
smelling mass of houses, inhabited by a population 
as unwashed and us malodorous as could well be 
conceived. At least Cuesar had cleansed Marseilles. At 
least lie had sanitated it. At least, under his sway, 
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magnificent new streets had been built, and the historic 
Cannebiére endowed with palatial hotels in lieu of 
the filthy and comfortless inns of yore, reeking with 
the fumes of garlic and bad tobacco. The Marseillais 
professed to be very grateful to Cesar for what he had 
done for them, and they actually built and presented 
to the Empress a handsome palace on the sea shore, 
where, as they put it, their Imperial Majesties ‘could 
always have one foot in the sea.” 

When the Empire collapsed the good city of Mar- 
seilles forgot all the benefits which had been conferred 
on it by Napoleon III.; and after the ex-Emperor’s 
death the Municipality of Marseilles contested the right 
of the Empress to retain the palace, which was her own 
personal and private property. A lawsuit followed; 
and the Municipality, in the course of the legal 
proceedings, had the exquisite good taste to style 
the Empress Eugénie “the widow Bonaparte.” Her 
Majesty won the day; but with quiet disdain she 
renounced her rights to keep possession of the palace. 

Most thoroughly did I appreciate my trip to Algeria ; 
it was the first taste I had had of the Hast, and 
although the lower part of the city of Algiers does 
not differ very much from an ordinary French seaport 
town, the upper part, or Kasbah, was, in 1864, 
altogether Moorish. Strangest of sights to me were the 
Moorish women, gliding about the streets in what 
appeared to be white muslin clothes-bags and pillow- 
cases, and their features, all save the dark and piercing 
eyes, concealed by the white yashmah, or veil. Algiers, 
however, has become during the last quarter of 
a century such a favourite winter resort for English 
people that I do not propose to bore you with any 
detailed description of the place or the people. My 
businesy is with His Imperial Majesty Napoleon LIL, 
and his -progress through Cwsarian Mauritania. I had 
brought with me letters of introduction tou the Prefect 
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of .Algiers, to General Fleury, the Imperial Master of 
the Horse, and to M. Pietri, the Emperor’s Private 
Secretary ; and at seven o'clock one morning I had 
an audience of Napoleon III. himself. His Majesty 
was fresh from his bath, and was wrapped up in what 
seemed to be a railway rug, girt round his waist by a 
silken sash. He was most condescending, and gave me 
permission to follow the Imperial cortége to the borders 
of Kabylia: adding laughingly, the tour would be rather 
a costly one, but that English newspaper correspondents 
had so much money. I replied with the lowest of 
bows that it was the newspaper proprietors who had 
the money, but that the correspondents were generally 
in a state of the direst indigence. The Emperor 
spoke French, and smoked a cigar during the audience. 
It was not till 1868 that he finally abandoned the 
Havana for cigarettes, the fumes of which he was 
almost incessantly inhaling. A more dazzling progress 
than that of Cesar through his Algerian dominions I 
have rarely seen. One remembers the old historians’ 
account of Alexander’s progress through India. The 
brilhant uniforms of the Imperial staff contrasted 
strangely enough with the white burnouses of the 
Bedouin chiefs who came in from the desert on their 
grey steeds, and very often with their coursing 
greyhounds in leash. 

It was at a place called Boufanik, after an Agri- 
cultural Show, that I came across a gentleman of whom 
history should make some mention. I found him 
sitting on a stone in the middle of a courtyard of an 
Arab house; he had a large umbrella over his head, 
and he was perspiring profusely. ‘There was nothing 
strange in those circumstances; still my curiosity was 
awakened when the gentleman told me that he was of 
Swiss nationality, that his name was Dunant—he was 
waiting for an audience with the Emperor—and that 
he was the promoter of the Geneva Convention, 01 
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Red Cross Ambulance system, than which, I suppose, 
a more humane and Samaritan undertaking has not 
been known since the foundation of the Institution of 
Sisters of Charity by Saint Vincent de Paul. 

I journeyed to Oran, the capital of the westernmost 
department of Algeria, on the Mediterranean. A 
performance was given at the theatre, at which the 
Emperor was present; but, visiting the house on 
the following evening, I noticed an exceedingly droll 
incident. There was an opera troupe at Oran, and 
the piece played was L Llaliana in Alyieri—the heroine 
being an Italian damsel, who had been captured by 
Algerine pirates. Next to me, in the stalls, was sitting 
an immensely fat old Turk: one of the orthodox 
old-fashioned types of Osmanlis, who had not yet 
relinquished his huge white turban, his caftan, and 
his baggy breeches for the red fez and single-breasted 
black frock-coat of the modern Turk. Whenever the 
heroine came on the stage the corpulent old Moslem 
began to laugh, and continued laughing till lis very 
sides shook. It was not a noisy laugh; but a series 
of subdued chuckles, similar to those in which we 
read that the Elder Mr. Weller was wont to in- 
dulge. I asked the friend sitting next to me, who 
was the editor of a newspaper, what on earth 
the corpulent infidel was laughing about. “ He had 
need laugh,” replied my friend; ‘the opera tickles 
his fancy so. Thirty-five years ago, just before the 
capture of Algiers by the French, he was one of the 
wealthiest slave-dealers in Oran, and his brother 
was a notable pirate, who, I warrant you, had kid- 
napped many scores of Italian and Greek ladies in 
his time.” 

When, after visiting, Constantine and other places 
too numerous to mention, the Emperor and his brilliant 
retinue returned to Algiers, a grand banquet and 
ball were given at the Palace of Mustafa Supérieur 
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at Algiers. The scene in the palace gardens,:n which 
all the trees were festooned with coloured lamps, 
and in which the mingling of Oriental and French 
military costumes was curiously picturesque, was like 
a dream in the Arabian Nights, grafted on the vision 
of some grand festivity at the Tuileries or Saint 
Cloud. TI preserve, nevertheless, one very disagreeable 
reminiscence bf the supper at Mustafa Supérieur. ‘The 
menu comprised ostrich eggs, boiled hard, cut in slices, 
and served with a sauce piguante. I tried a slice; | 
never tasted anything so abominably nasty in my life. 
There is a memory of tastes as of everything else; and 
while IT am writing, the hideous savour and odour of 
that slice of ostrich egg distinctly recur to me. 

I left Algeria shortly after Midsummer, and came 
home in a sufficiently leisurely manner. Being at 
Marseilles, J naturally proceeded to Nice, which was 
unbearably hot, and spent a couple of days at some- 
what cooler Monaco, where there was a little bit of a 
gambling house in the upper town itself. Then I 
travelled to Paris; and so took the train to Strasburg ; 
wandered up and down the Rhineland for a week 
or two, and then wooed Fortune at the Kursaal at 
Homburg. I backed the red steadily, and won a good 
round sum; prudently avoiding, for some time, any 
speculation on the numbers at roulette. But a non- 
professional gamester is sure to make a fool of himself 
at some time or another, before he bids farewell to the 
tables. Just for fun, you know, I backed thirty-six, 
my own age, at the period named, with a gold 
Frederick ; and thirty-six won. Then, of course, I 
took to plastermg the ¢apis vert with gold pieces en 
plein, a cheval, and so forth; always “insuring,” as the 
silly term goes, on zero; and in a day or so 1 was very 
comfortably décavé, or “cleaned out.” It was ten 
o'clock at night; and having, as I thought, lost the 
whole of my available cash, I was turning in deep 
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disgust from the table, when a friendly croupier 
called out to me, “ But, Monsieur, you had a louis 
on zero.” Yes, I had “insured” on zero, and I 
thought that I had lost it; but as it turned out that 
zero had won, I left a portion of my winnings on 
zero, and zero came up again. Then I gathered up 
my winnings; went off to the ¢rente-ef-quarante tables, 
and won more money before the Kursaal closed than I 
had ever won in my life. My Iuck continned for, an 
entire week, and it appeared to me that it would be 
a very excellent thing to invest a portion—the major 
portion—of my booty in jewellery for my wife. Every 
afternoon when I returned from Homburg to Frankfort, 
to dine at the Hotel de Russie, I used to buy valuable 
bracelets and necklaces, rings and chitelaines, at the 
principal shops in the Zeil; and it was positively 
delightful at night to open the nice little morocco 
jewel cases, lined with white or blue satin, and gaze 
at the sparkling baubles within. 

My luck turned; and away went the balance of my 
winnings. Then, naturally, I had recourse to the good 
offices of Herr Hirsch, Herr Wolf, Herr Kohn, Herr 
Hahn, Herr Fuchs, etc., etc., dealers in second-hand 
jewellery, and I punctually lost the proceeds of my 
sales. I kept the morocco cases, however; and when 
I returned to Guilford Street, Russell Square, I 
turned those incomplete symbols of conjugal affection 
out of my travelling bag; and related, half laughingly 
and half groaning, the story of my discomfiture. At 
least the empty cases showed that my intentions had 
been, in the first instance, praiseworthy. But the 
road to a certain place, we all know, 1s paved with good 
intentions, and empty morocco cases which have once 
contained gems may be among them. 

By this time the autumn was far advanced. But 
my friends in Peterborough Court thought that 
another foreign tour would do me good, and them- 
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selves no harm; so we arranged a lengthened Conti- 
nental journey, in which I was to be accompanied by 
my wife, and which was to begin at Brussels, and end 
at St. Petersburg and Moscow. My proprietors knew 
perfectly well what they were about; they wished to 
continue my training as a journalist, and as special 
correspondent, so that when J was at home, and leading 
articles on the institutions and manners of foreign 
countries were required, I could write en pleine 
connaissance de cause. 

We left England in November; stayed awhile at 
Brussels; ‘“‘did” the field of Waterloo, and, by some 
odd caprice of Fate, went out of our way to the city 
of Cassel, as dull and dreary a German town as could 
well be met with, but which had, to me, an odd attrac- 
tiveness, due, I should say, to my having frequently 
read that wonderfully vehement and superbly phrased 
pamphlet of Mirabeau :—the “ Avis aux Hessois.” His 
Highness Frederick II., Elector of Hesse-Cassel, em- 
bellished the capital of his dominions with several very 
handsome public buildings, art galleries, and so forth: 
the expenses being defrayed out of his own private 
purse. His wealth had been acquired by trafficking in 
the flesh and blood of his subjects, whom he lent, for a 
consideration, to the King of Great Britain, to fight 
his battles in America and elsewhere. Five thousand 
Hessian troops were hired to fight against the Pre- 
tender in Scotland; and the English ‘Government 
paid twenty-two millions of dollars for twelve thou- 
sand Hessians who were sent to America between 
1776 and 1784. It was this system of dealing 
in‘ human flesh and blood that incited Mirabeau 
to pen his furious tractate, which I have always 
considered to be one of the principal portents of the 
Revolution of 1789. 

Then we visited the historic gardens and palace 
of Wilhelmshéhe, the North German Versailles, That 
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palace was to be, only five years later, the residence 
of Napoleon III. as a prisoner of war. We went to 
Hamburg, and thence to Holland, passing a very 
pleasant time at Rotterdam, at Amsterdam, and at The 
Hague. At the handsome Opera House, in the last- 
named city, they were playing Halévy’s opera, La 
Juive. Many of my readers may be aware that the 
great majority of the chorus singers at Dutch theatres 
are always Jews; and it was extremely funny when 
The Jewess—who was a Christian young lady, with 
blue eyes and auburn hair—made her first appearance 
in the piece, to find her pursued by a howling mob who 
were lyrically supposed to be Christians, but who were 
in reality Israelites, and who passionately demanded 
that the accursed Jewess should be drowned, or hanged, 
or burnt. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
TRAVELS IN SPAIN. 


To Madiid in a Hurry—The Duchess of Frias and Her Husbands—-Mr. and 
Mis. Antonio Gallenga—The Man in the Cloak: What is He ?—'The 
Escorial—The Fun of the Carnival—Travelling in Spain—A Breakdown in 
Don Quixote’s Country—A Greedy Frenchman—Cordova: the Cathedral— 
Seville—Dancing before the Altar. 


Comine out of Holland, we returned to North Ger- 
many; and so, passing through Cologne, took up 
our quarters at the then cosy Hotel de Russie, hard 
by the Schloss Brucke, at Berlin. There we spent 
our Christmas; and I was making arrangements to 
proceed to Konigsberg, ex route for St. Petersburg, to 
see what the Tsar’s capital looked like in winter, when 
I received a telegram containing only these words :— 
“Revolution. Spain. Go there at once.” The in- 
structions were certainly vague ; still I understood them 
at once, and thoroughly. It was a bitterly severe 
winter; but there was otherwise no impediment to my 
journeying to Madrid at once. My wife accompanied 
me as far as Paris, whence I sent her back to England. 
I only stopped three hours in the French capital; and 
then, travelling night and day, took the railway to 
Bordeaux, and thence across the Pyrenees to Madrid. 
There were no wayou-lits in those days. I had left my 
slippers behind me while hurriedly packing at Berlin, 
and I never took my boots off till I reached the Spanish 
capital. Even then it could scarcely be said that I 
took my boots off; since they had to be cut from my 
swollen feet. 

The revolution in Spain turned out a sorry 
“fizzle”; there had been a military Pronunciamiento 
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against the government of Queen Isabella in one of 
the regiments in garrison near Madrid; but after a 
few courts-martial had been held, a few officers and 
soldiers shot, and a few deputies deported to the 
Balearic Isles, confidence was restored and order reigned 
in Madrid. I had a letter of introduction from the 
Foreign Office to Sir John Crampton, Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister to the Court of Queen Isabella, 
who, like all the British diplomatists with whom I 
have come in contact in the course of my wanderings, 
treated me with the utmost cordiality. But I was 
even more fortunate in finding at a stately mansion 
the playfellow of my childhood, dear “ Vicky’ Balfe, 
now become the wife of the Duke of Frias, a grandee 
of Spain of ancient lineage, whose father had been 
Ambassador Extraordinary at the Court of St. 
James’s at the coronation of Queen Victoria. Lalfe, 
the composer, was also staying with his daughter and 
son-in-law. I was continually at their house, and met 
there the youthful Duke of Alva and a number of 
Spavish nobles of the sangre azul, the portraits of 
whose ancestors look down on you in the deathless 
canvases of Titian and Velasquez. The kindly Duke 
of Frias was much pleased with the interest which | 
told him that I had long taken in the work of the 
Spanish painter and etcher, Ton Francisco Goya y 
Lucientes, whose “ Bull-fighting”’ and “ Prisoners ” series 
of engravings I had already acquired. It is to the 
generosity of the Duke that I owe the addition to 
my collection of Goyas of the ‘“‘ Desastres de la Guerra,” 
the “Caprichos,” and the “ Proverbios ;” together with 
copies in monochrome of the two famous studies of 
an Andalusian belle, “La Maja,’ one draped and the 
other undraped ; the model it has now been ascertained 
having been not by any means, as was commonly 
asserted, an eccentric Duchess of Alva, but a once 
popular Spanish actress. 
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There was just one little embarrassing circumstance 
attendant on my knowing Her Majesty's Minister 
Plenipotentiary as well as the Duke and Duchess of 
Frias. The first husband of Victoria Balfe was Sir John 
Crampton himself; but the marriage had been annulled 
for reasons which it is perfectly unnecessary to specify 
here, but which reflected no moral discredit on either 
party. Now, I used to go with tolerable frequency 
to the Embassy ; and his Excellency would often ask me 
how the Duchess of Frias was looking. There was 
scarcely a day, on the other hand, that [ did not see 
either the Duke or Duchess; and my former playfellow 
would usually ask how Sir John Crampton was looking. 
Have [ not said, and more than once, that this is an 
extremely funny world, if we only take care to keep 
our eyes open to the comic episodes ? 

In Madrid also did I gain the friendship of a still 
living and revered journalistic confrere, whom the 
Times had sent out as special correspondent to describe 
the incidents of the revolution which turned out to 
be a fizzle—with Antonio Gallenga and his devoted, 
accomplished, and still living wife; and I remember 
Mrs. Gallenga summing up the Spanish character thus 
tersely and vividly: ‘‘We went to Toledo,” she said ; 
“and there were seven men in cloaks gathered under 
an archway, close to the hotel, and smoking cigarettes. 
We spent five hours sight-seeing in Toledo; and, 
returning to the hotel to pay the bill, and go back 
to the railway station, we found the same seven 
men wrapped in cloaks, and smoking papelitos, 
gathered under the archway.”- The man in the 
capa or cloak—which, by the way, he arranges in 
ssa | the same manner that the ancient Romans 
disposed their togas—is a permanent institution in 
Madrid. He is all over the city ; but it is chiefly in 
the great Square, the Puerta del Sol, with a fountain 
in the middle, where converge the principal streets 
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of the city, that the man in the cloak congregates with 
other mysterious A/adrilewos, in more or less shabby 
mantles. You may see something of the same kind 
every afternoon in the Piazza Colonna at Rome; but 
the Spanish loafer hangs about the Puerta del Sol from 
ten in the morning until late at night. It may be 
assumed that at early morn he has taken the national 
breakfast of a cup of chocolate made very thick, with a 
glass of cold water—the Spanish drinking-water is the 
most refreshing in the world—and a slice of bread ; but 
whether he ever lunches or dines, I am not prepared 
to state; nor, again, can I certify that he has any other 
wearing apparel underneath that cloak. What is 
he? Some say that he is a cesante—an ex-Govern- 
ment clerk, who for reasons of economy has been 
eliminated from the service with a small pension. There 
he was, however, in the spring of 1865; there he was 
the next time I returned to Madrid, more than ten 
years afterwards; and there he is, I have not the 
slightest doubt, in 1894, in apparently the same cloak, 
wearing the same sombrero, and putting at the same 
papelito. 

It was in Madrid, too, that I renewed my acquaint- 
ance with worthy Mr. James Ashbury, then a young 
millionnaire, whom I had first known in the United 
States, and who had come to Spain on some matter 
of a railway or a mining concession. In company with 
Mr. Ashbury, I visited that astonishing monument of 
art and devotion, the Escorial, which English people, 
for some reason unknown to me, persist in spelling 
Escurial ; just as they say aufo da fe instead of auto 
de fe, and guerra al cuchillo instead of a cuchillo. The 
last was the terse reply of Palafoz at Saragosa to the 
French general who summoned him to surrender. 
Guerra a cuchillo answers in Spanish to our “ war to the 
knife;” but guerra al cuchillo would mean “ war against 
the knife.” I see now the gridiron-planned palace- 
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monastery rising from the foot of the jagged Sierra in 
gloomy, almost savage, grandeur. We “did” the Escorial 
thoroughly, but as a museum of “ curios” there was not 
much tosee. The monastery was stripped of its treasures 
by Napoleon’s legions, and most of the good pictures 
have been removed to the Museum at Madrid. A few 
old monks were pottering about, and showed us the 
rare coloured marbles and the prodigious frescoes by 
Luca Giordano, commonly called “Luca fa Presto,’ or 
“Luke in a Hurry.” Chiefly in connection with this 
dreary edifice there dwells in my mind the Panteon, 
or royal tomb-house, in which are deposited, among 
other defunct Spanish sovereigns, the ashes of Charles 
V. The friars showed us also the black marble shelf 
on the edge of which Queen Isabella of Spain had, with 
a pair of scissors, scratched her name, as indicating the 
spot where, in the fulness of time, her remains would 
rest. We declined an invitation to visit the adjoin- 
ing Panteon de Los Infantes, commonly called “El 
Pudridero,” where, among other members of the royal 
house of Spain, moulder the bones of the unhappy 
Don Carlos. 

We returned to Madrid just in time for the Car- 
nival, which, at the time of which I speak, was quite an 
important festival in aristocratic Madrid society. The 
streets throughout the day presented a veritable 
masquerade; there being a great many more masked 
and fancifully-attired persons in the street than indi- 
viduals in ordinary costume. Of course I except the 
loafers or mooners of the Puerta del Sol, who, wrapped 
in their capas, gathered as usual round the great 
fountain, and regarded the brilliant scene around them 
with stale and accustomed looks, puffing their papelitos 
meanwhile. In the Prado the cavalcade was marvellous 
to behold in its variety and splendour. All the 
equipages of .all the grandees in Madrid seemed to be 
passing up and down the great drive; but the armorial 
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bearings on the panels of the carriages were carefully 
concealed by many-coloured draperies; and the coach- 
men and footmen, as well as the occupants of the 
vehicles, wore masks and dominoes. The very horses 
were veiled, and, save to eyes long experienced in 
carnivalesque proceedings, it was almost impossible to 
identify the turn-outs of even one’s most intimate 
friends. 
In Italy they have a saying :— 
“In Carnevale 
Ogni scherzo é legale.” 

In carnival time all practical jokes are justifiable. 
Whether they have a kindred saying in Spain, I know 
not; but I prudently bore the Italian one in mind when 
a tall gentleman, dressed as a Crusader, quietly re- 
moved from my mouth the cigar I was smoking 
and trampled it under foot. I knew what was coming. 
He produced a handsome morocco cigar-case, with a 
monogram in gold, opened it, presented me with a 
superb regalia imperiale of Cabafias’ make, and, making 
me the gravest of bows, departed. A friend told me 
the same morning, that as he was writing a letter in the 
coffee-room of his hotel, a perfect stranger, masked, 
of course, came up to his table, took the letter from 
him, and to all appearance proceeded to read it. He 
had not, however, done anything of the kind, for in an 
instant he returned the half-finished missive, and showed 
my astonished friend that he had been holding the 
letter upside-down. In the evening we went to a grand 
mask ball at the Opera. Very few of the ruder sex were 
masked or in dominoes; the vast majority were in 
evening dress; and the fun of the evening was for the 
ladies, who were all masked up to their eyes, to say 1m- 
pertinent things to you in a shrill falsetto. I think 
that ere midnight I was told that I was a monster of 
ugliness, that I had run away with the wives of several 
of my most intimate friends, and that I had taken 
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refuge in Madrid because Great Britain had at that 
time no extradition treaty with Spain, and because I 
was “wanted” at home for burglary, incendiarism, 
forgery, and an attempt to poison my aunt. 

The Spaniards have an exquisitely keen scent for 
the foreigner; although he may minutely conform to 
Castilian manners and customs, and speak the language 
with irreproachable fluency, they will at once spy him 
out as an estranjero. A French lady whom I had the 
advantage to know, the wife of a Spanish officer of 
rank and a Roman Catholic, told me that when she 
went to matins at the church of the Atocha at Madrid 
she always adopted the Spanish custom of wearing a 
black mantilla; and she flattered herself that after 
long practice and with the help of her maid she had 
succeeded in looking, so far as her head and shoulders 
were concerned, altogether Castilian. But it was no 
good. One morning a ragged street-urchin ‘“ spotted ” 
her ; and, pointing at her with the forefinger of derision, 
cried to an equally tattered brat, his companion, ‘Jira 
la Francesa !” “ Look at the Frenchwoman!” 

The Prouunciamiento which had brought me in 
the depth of winter from Berlin having ignominiously 
collapsed, Gallenga judged that it was time to return to 
Printing House Square. We resolved, however, ere we 
departed, to make a trip across the Sierra Morena and 
see what Seville, Cordova, and Granada were like; and 
we purchased tickets entitling us to occupy a coupe 
in a train leaving Madrid for the South the next morn- 
ing; but that self-same afternoon the Zimes recalled 
Gallenga by wire; and he liberally gave me his ticket, 
by means of which I made the first part of the journey 
in great comfort. In the matter of travelling, as indeed 
in most other things, the Spaniards are a peculiar 
race. In Germany they used to say that only crowned 
heads, Englishmen, and madmen travelled first-class. 
In Spain, in my time, it was the second-class and not 
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the first one that was the least patronised. The really 
poor used the third-class; but everybody with the 
slightest pretensions to gentility travelled first; and 
I usually found the first-class carriages inconveniently 
crowded, although the occupants thereof frequently 
look as though their circumstances were not precisely 
of a nature to warrant their paying first-class fares. 

I remember a typical instance of an entire family 
at a wayside station entering a carriage of which 
hitherto I had been the only occupant. There were 
apparently a grandmother, a mother, a wife, and a 
young lady of eighteen, the daughter, perhaps, of 
an ancient hidalgo with white hair and moustache. 
The ladies were not precisely in rags, but they were 
desperately shabby; as for the hidalgo, he had to 
all appearance selected his attire from one of the old 
clothes’ shops hard by the Plaza Mayor. Such a 
shocking bad hat as he had, I have rarely beheld. 
Stay! there was a boy about eleven, as seedy as his 
sire. The family brought with them a prodigious 
assortment of bundles and brown-paper parcels emitting 
a faint and not altogether agreeable odour. These 
they were carrying with them; no doubt for the 
purpose of not having to pay for the conveyance of 
their luggage, the charges for which in Spain are very 
high ; and when I meekly protested against the bundles 
and parcels being scattered all over the carriage, and 
even behind my seat, the small boy rose, and addressing 
me as “ Usted,” the conventional abbreviation of ‘‘ Vuestra 
Merced,” “your worship,” proceeded to tell me in a 
fluent oration that I ought to think myself honoured 
by travelling in such company. Where the honour came 
in I failed to see, but I was subsequently considerably 
amused by the transformation which took place in the 
garb of my travelling companions just before we reached 
Madrid. The shocking bad hats, the greasy mantillas, 
the patched and faded cloaks gave way to quite spruce 
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and smart garments ; and when we reached the capital 
T found two stalwart footmen in handsome liveries 
waiting for the family, and who, after assisting them to 
alight, proceeded to gather up all the bundles and 
parcels. I suppose that the head of the house was a 
Don with the longest of pedigrees, and I hope that he 
drove a coach-in-six, and was the owner of a palatial 
mansion in the Calle de Alcala. 

My experiences in travelling from Madrid in the 
direction of the Sierra Morena were widely different 
and not on the whole so pleasant. We travelled with- 
out any incident to speak of throughout the night ; 
and at dawn we had entered the province of La 
Mancha: an arid, barren, treeless Jand, swept by blasts 
in winter and scorched by sun in summer; but im- 
perishably memorable and intensely interesting to all 
students of Cervantes. For this is the country of 
Don Quixote. After passing the gorge of Despena- 
perros we came to a little rickety village called Venta 
de Cardenas. The “ Handbook of Spain,” reminds us 
that, in a sierra close by, the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance began his penance, and that near Torre 
Nueva he liberated the galley slaves. In fact, there is 
scarcely a rood of ground in this region that does not 
remind you of the immortal company of men and women 
made palpable, visible, and vascular by the genius of Don 
Miguel de Cervantes y Saavedra. 

I was in no mood, however, to dwell upon the 
beauties of Don Quixote that February morning; since, 
at Venta de Cardenas, the train from Madrid broke down. 
La Mancha is mainly table-land, and is said to be 
two thousand feet above the sea level; but although 
apparently a plain, it is very undulating, and in the dips 
an occasional streamlet creates something like verdure. 
The great want of the region is, as a rule, water, and in 
the present instance Venta de Cardenas, like poor Ophelia 
in Hamlet, had too much water; the streamlets had 
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been swollen into torrents, rolling down from the 
neighbouring s/erra, and the country for miles and 
miles around was flooded; so we were forced to leave 
the train and wait until the waters had subsided. 

This was misery number one. Misery number two 
arose from the circumstance that there was nothing to 
eat at the Venta de Cardenas. ‘“ No hay nada”’ (there 
is nothing whatever) is a common reply to any questions 
you may ask as to the condition of the larder at a 
Spanish inn; save and except only at the time of puchero 
or boiled fresh beef garnished with garbanzos or chick- 
peas, and sausages highly impregnated with garlic: which 
national dish is usually served in the provinces at noon. 
It was seven in the morning when our breakdown 
occurred ; and there was not even the morning chocolate 
and bread to be obtained. I had had nothing since 
seven on the preceding evening, and was desperately 
hungry. Vo era nada! There was positively nothing 
to eat; and although I thoroughly believe that tobacco 
allays the pangs of hunger, even a confirmed smoker 
does not care about smoking more than three cigars 
before breakfast. I had had no breakfast at all at 
the time when my third “ weed” had been consumed ; 
and to add to our woes, it was bruited about that 
it was extremely uncertain whether the quantity of 
puchero available would suffice to feed even a third of 
the passengers. Thus, famine-stricken and shivering 
with cold, the desdichados ejected from the water-logged 
train were grouped on the summit of a hill, and using, 
I am afraid, in many instances language unfit for 
repetition in polite society. 

At length there came splashing through the water 
from the south of the Venta a diligencia or stage 
coach drawn by eight mules. There had evidently 
been floods in another part of the district, and these 
freshets had stopped another train. The occupants of 
the diligencia appeared to be excellently well victualled, 
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and were munching sausages, bread and cheese, and 
cakes with great gusto. In particular, I took note 
of a stoutish gentleman with a black closely-clipped 
moustache, whom, notwithstanding the plaid ulster 
which he wore, together with a Glengarry cap, I at 
once set down in my mind as a French commercial 
traveller. In his right hand he carried a black bottle, 
and under his left arm he bore, somewhat ostentatiously 
I thought, a long, thick loaf of bread with a lovely 
crust to it. I went up to him, addressed him politely in 
the French language, told him that I had had nothing 
to eat for fifteen hours, and begged him to let me have, 
for prompt payment, a portion of his crusty loaf. He 
replied very brusquely that he had not yet had his 
breakfast, and that he had ample use for the provisions 
which he was carrying. Meanwhile, I was measuring 
him very carefully; and observed that he was rotund 
of stomach, and could, if occasion demanded it, be 
easily winded. So I took the crusty loaf from him; 
broke it in half; gave him back one moiety—not the 
largest one—and handed him at the same time a silver 
dollar. How he raged! how he stormed! what oppro- 
brious names he called me. Malhonnéte !—excessivement 
malhonnéte, was the mildest of his powers of eloquence. 
But in the end he pocketed the affront and the silver 
dollar, even as Ancient Pistol pocketed the groat that 
Fluellen gave him to heal his cudgelled pate withal. 

We abode at the Venta de Cardenas till nightfall ; 
but gangs of navvies had been despatched both from the 
north and the south; dams had been thrown up; the 
waters, also, were subsiding ; and after travelling a few 
miles in mule-carts, we touched dry land again, rejoined 
the rail, crossed the mountains, and found ourselves 
in the lovely city of Cordova. I had already made 
the acquaintance of a Cordova in Mexico; but the 
Andalusian Cordova is infinitely more interesting than 
the fourth-rate Mexican town. No more winter after 
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you have crossed the Brown Mountains! It was only 
mid-February ; yet we were in the midst of orange and 
olive groves in full bloom. We found, too, a really 
habitable Fovda or hotel, which was positively as 
clean as a new pin; and in this connection let me say 
that much of the old Mahometan cleanliness is still to 
be found in Andalusia; it is only in the north that 
dirt reigns with almost unsurpassable sway. Seville is 
as clean as Cordova; Cadiz is spotless; I saw nothing 
objectionable in the way of sanitation at Granada, and 
the only really dirty town that [ have lighted upon 
in the south of Spain is Malaga. 

Naturally, my first visit was to the famous Cathedral, 
which was anciently an Arab mosque, and is still 
popularly known as “ La Mezquita;” just as at Stamboul, 
even the Turks will sometimes speak of the largest 
of their mosques as “Santa Sophia” (fZe Agia Sofia, 
the Holy Wisdom—not a feminine saint as the Franks 
usually assume). There are so many naves and transepts 
crossing and recrossing each other in this astounding 
edifice that the interior has been called a forest or 
labyrinth of pillars; and the strangeness of the sight 
is enhanced by the circumstance that the columns are 
in no way uniform or of the same length; they are 
of jasper, porphyry, verd antique, and other precious 
marbles; and have been adjusted to fit in between the 
arches and the pavement either by the Procrustean 
process of sawing off a portion of the shafts when 
they were too long, or piecing them out with huge, 
disproportioned capitals. 

The carnival was in full swing at Cordova; and in 
a peregrination of the city I was enabled to witness 
one of the prettiest Spanish variants of that festival, in 
what are called escuelas de ballo, or ambulatory dancing 
schools. One sat in the courtyard of the Forda, or in 
the patio of some friend’s house; when suddenly, about 
eight or nine in the evening, there would come the 
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shining apparition of a bevy of children, boys and girls, 
in full ballet costume, who proceeded to execute, with 
fairylike grace and dexterity, a series of national dances, 
such as the chicu, the fandungo, the yuaracha, the 
zaronga, the trapola, the seguidilla manchega, and the 
zapateado. These small performers, who were under 
the guidance of a wrinkled old gentleman in a cloak, 
who played on the guitar while they danced, never 
asked for any bakshish; but if you slipped a dollar 
in the old gentleman’s hand he did not refuse it, and 
incidentally expressed his hope that you might live a 
thousand years. 

Tt was not, however, until I had left Cordova, and 
gone further south, to Seville, that I saw the carnival 
in its full glory. The enchanting city! Over and over 
again have I been there since 1865; but in Seville, as 
in Rome, you discover something new and something 
delightful every time you revisit the town. This 
work, however, dues not profess to be in any degree 
of the nature of a guide-book; and for that reason 
I will not say anything more about the curiosities 
of the capital of Andalusia, save just to mention 
that on Shrove Tuesday, at Vespers, in the cathedral, 
I witnessed the unique spectacle of the little choristers 
dancing before the Altar. The urchins are dressed 
up in slashed doublets and trunk-hose, with ruffs en- 
circling their chubby faces, with short mantles, and with 
toy rapiers; and at a given stage of the service, they 
dance a slow and solemn measure, which gradually 
quickens into quite a joyous fandango, clacking, mean- 
while, their castanets. Some English ladies who were 
with me began to cry while the little fellows with the 
ruffs were footing it. At what will not tender-hearted 
women weep? I know one lady who always sobs 
when she is at a review, and witnesses a musical ride 
of the Royal Horse Artillery. I intended to have gone 
on from Seville to Granada and to Malaga, but Fate 
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said no. The cruel wire brought me, one morning, 
a despatch-—the usual brief despatch—running thus: 
“War between Italy and Austria imminent. Go to 
Venice.” So 1 retraced my steps, and bidding farewell 
to that land of Spain I love so well, I made haste 
to reach Paris, and went down to Calais to meet 
my wife, who accompanied me to Italy. 
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BELLA—~—-HORRIDA BELLA. 


Over the Mont Cenis Pass—Venice—A Battle between a Crab and a Rat—The 
bora at Trieste—Over the Semmering to Vienna—The Kaiser—Turner's 
Aa ae al M. Hyndman—‘“ Viva Verdi!”—The Salas of 

You ladies and gentlemen of England, who live at 

home at ease, and take, it may be, your autumnal 

holiday on the Continent in August or in September, 
have little idea of the discomfort, and occasionally the 
danger, of a journey from France to Italy thirty years 
avo. We chose the Mont Cenis route—-the pass, you 
will remember, selected by Horace Walpole, who, while 
crossing it, had the misfortune to see his little lap-dog 
run away with by a wolf. In these days the tourist is 
conveyed swiftly, securely, and comfortably in a saloon 
carriage, with very probably a restaurant-car attached to 
it, through that extraordinary monument of engineering 
skill, the Mont Cenis tunnel: the run from Savoy into 

Piedmont lasting less than five-and-twenty minutes ; but 

in 1865 you had to crawl from Lans-le-bourg to Susa 

in a dilegence drawn by fourteen or sixteen mules. 

The road was a very fine one, constructed between 
1802 and 1811 by that great benefactor and scourge 
of the human race, Napoleon I. At the culminating 
point, some ten thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, there was a tolerable hotel, where you could 
get delicious lake trout and remarkably good cheese ; 
but it was the length of time consumed in the lagging 
diligence, and the horrible jolting and creaking of the 
machine itself, that reduced you to a condition approach- 
ing despair. It was more amusing crossing the moun- 
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tain in winter time, when the diligence was placed on a 
sledge. Then came the Fell railway over the mountain, 
which did its work very well, although you usually 
emerged from your railway compartment as black as a 
sweep, from the smoke of the locomotive. 

I had already been to Venice, in the early days of 
All the Year Round; but the City of the Sea was new to 
my wife; and the place gave her never-ending pleasure. 
It was during this, my second visit to the Queen of 
the Adriatic that I witnessed a singular encounter 
between a crab and a rat: a description of which I gave 
to my friend, the late Frank Buckland, the naturalist. 
The battle of which I speak came off in this wise. 
We were staying at the Hétel Victoria, a well-conducted 
establishment, on a canal branching from the Canalazzo. 
It was a late spring afternoon; the tide was out; 
and at that time of the day the side canals of Venice 
do not smell very sweetly. I happened, however, to 
be looking from my window, when I became aware 
of a large water-rat, nearly as large, I should say, 
as my old friend, Marsha] Bliicher, at Upton Court, 
who—pardon the misuse of the relative pronoun—was, 
to all appearance, going out to tea—I mean that 
he was running swiftly along the stone ledge of the 
basement of a palace opposite, and was obviously on 
pleasure bent. On his way he met a crab—a fine spiky 
fellow, who had been washed up on to the ledge, and 
was thinking of tumbling himself into the water again. 
But it apparently occurred to the rat that undressed 
crab would be a very nice dainty at the tea party to 
which he was bound, and he forthwith attacked the 
crustacean. “Oh Lord!” the Yankee bear-hunter 
is said to have exclaimed, when he came in contact 
with the animal. “Don’t you help the b’ar, and 
don’t you help me; but just stand clear, and you'll 
see the biggest bar fight that ever was.” Persons 
of sporting proclivities should have seen that fight 
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between the crab and the rat. The rat’s policy was to 
turn the crab over on his back; but the crustacean so 
firmly gripped the rodent in his claws that he won the 
victory, and tumbled over with his captive into the 
canal. Possibly his brother crabs had a high old time 
of it that evening on marinaded rat. 

I have often seen the smile of incredulity rise 
on the lips of my friends when I have related this 
story; but Frank Buckland told me that there was 
nothing phenomenal in the encounter, and that it 
was quite within the margin of probability that the 
crab should win the fight. All I know is, that I 
saw the rat and the crab, fast locked in an inimical 
embrace, disappear in the waters of the Adriatic. 

We did not remain long in Venice. A further des- 
patch bade me go to Vienna; so we crossed to Trieste, 
where there was a horrible north wind, called the dora, 
blowing. ‘It is so strong, sir,” remarked the affable 
cashier of the banker on whom I had a letter of credit, 
“that you might place your hat and stick on that wind 
and accept half-a-dozen bills on it without any of the 
objects reaching the ground.” We reached Vienna by 
that extraordinary railway over the Semmering, the 
“corkscrew ”’ railway, as it has been called ; and the only 
one in Kurope—according to a facetious engineer—on 
which the traveller can see the nape of his own neck, so 
continually winding is the line. There is a railway 
closely resembling the Semmering between Sydney and 
the Blue Mountains of New South Wales. 

It was early in May when we arrived in the Kaiser- 
stadt, and alighted at that first-rate hotel, the ‘‘ Arch- 
duke Charles,” in the Karnthner Strasse. I had a 
letter from the Foreign Office to Lord Blomfield, Her 
Britannic Majesty's Ambassador at the Court of Vienna, 
and experienced the usual diplomatic kindness and 
hospitality. Vienna was in a tremendous state of 
excitement: a rupture between Austria and Italy being 
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expected every day. The excitement took a religious as 
well as a political aspect. There were pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Maria Hilf; and the devotional agitation of 
the masses culminated at the Feast of Corpus Christi— 
a glittering pageant, to witness the passing of which a 
friend obligingly procured for us a window in a house 
in the Graben. I saw His Imperial, Royal, and 
Apostolic Majesty, the Kaiser Francis Joseph, walking 
in the procession, with a bevy of Archdukes, just before 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, who bore the Pyx, 
with the Host, under a sumptuous canopy. 

Again did I behold the Kaiser, in the gardens of 
Schonbrunn, whither we had repaired to see the 
Palace picture gallery, and the room in which the 
poor young Duke of Reichstadt, the only son of 
Napoleon the Great, breathed his last. The Emperor 
drove up to the great door of the Schloss in a light 
victoria, accompanied only by a single aide-de-camp, 
and without any escort. He was in the white-and- 
gold tunic, and crimson trousers, with plumed 
cocked hat, of an Austrian Field-Marshal; and that 
uniform is, to my mind, the handsomest and tastefullest 
in the whole world, excepting always that of our own 
Household Brigade. Francis Joseph, in May, 1866, 
could not have been more than six-and-thirty years of 
age; but not often have I seen a countenance of a com- 
paratively young and good-looking gentleman so deeply 
marked by an expression of sadness and anxiety as 
were the lineaments of the Emperor of Austria that 
day at Schonbrunn. 

All the walls and all the cafés of Vienna were 
placarded with appeals to the patriotism of the subjects 
of Kaiser Franz Josef. ‘Das Vaterland Ruft,” was the 
heading of these posters; but I had got my travelling 
instructions by telegraph, and made as much haste 
to get out of the Kaiserstadt as ever I possibly could. 
We came down again by the Semmering to Trieste, 
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and took the Austrian Lloyd steamer late at night for 
Venice, reaching the Lido at daybreak. 

Very many are the aspects under which I have 
beheld the beautiful city. You know there are at 
least half-a-dozen notable painters, each of whom has his 
own particular Venice—I mean his own peculiar way 
of treating the city, chromatically. Canaletto’s is an 
eighteenth-century, matter-of-fact, surprisingly faithful, 
but somewhat prosaic, Venice. So is that of his almost 
compeer, Guardi. Among English painters, Holland 
made us familar with a Venice soberly rich in colour. 
Cooke the Royal Academician’s Venice was full of 
atmosphere, but rather frigid. Clarkson Stanfield’s 
Venice was breezy and cheerful; but Turner’s was, 
and always will be, the Venice after my own heart, 
although he expounded on canvas a scheme of colour 
applied to Venetian scenes en permanence; whereas 
the Turneresque Venice only fascinates your sense at 
certain periods, usually in April and May. It was into 
the Canalazzo of Turner’s Venice that the Austrian 
Lloyd steamed on a golden May morning. The city 
presented, as we neared it, a rainbow appearance. The 
Ducal Palace, the Piazza San Marco, the Molo, the 
Zecea, the Basilica—all so many “harmonies” in 
pink, and blue, and gold, and white, seemed to 
dance in the waters. When you landed you were 
welcomed as usual by the pigeons that haunt the 
domes and buttresses of the cathedral; on the broad 
bosom of the Grand Canal, the sable gondolas flitted 
hither and thither, or emerged from the minor canals, 
the gondoliers uttering their customary—and, to the 
stranger’s ear—incomprehensible cry. 

That evening, on St. Mark’s Place, there was the 
customary popular gathering to hear the Austrian 
military band play; and the officers, in their white 
tunics, sauntered up and down, ogling the grisettes and 
such foreign ladies of comely mien who were present; . 
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but the upper classes kept sulkily aloof from the Piazza ; 
the Venetian ladies rarely left their palaces, and when 
they did venture abroad were invariably habited in 
mourning ; and the great Opera House, La Fenice, had 
been closed for years; notwithstanding the offer of a 
liberal subvention on the part of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Patrician Venice, educated Venice, cultured 
Venice, would have nought to do with the loathed 
Tedeschi. 

The next day war was declared between Austria 
and Italy; but three days’ grace was allowed to all 
foreigners who wished to leave the Dominio Veneto. 
My people in Fleet Street had telegraphed me: 
‘Garibaldi in the Tyrol in force; join him. Letters 
to him waiting Milan.” Not an instant was to be lost. 
I conjectured that the expedition would be a somewhat 
hazardous one; so I could not take my wife with me. 
The manager of the “ Albergo Vittoria,’ Mr. Robert 
Ktzensberger, a highly intelligent German-Swiss, 
promptly undertook to see after my wife, and provide 
her, if needful, with funds, should her supplies run 
out; for on the morrow Venice was to be placed in 
a state of siege. Then I betook myself to the British 
Consul-General, Mr. Perry, the brother of a well- 
known Indian judge, Sir Erskine Perry, and a 
grandson, I believe, of the celebrated journalist Perry, 
of the Morning Chronicle. ‘The Consul-General told me 
that my wife should have every assistance in case of 
need, and that although she would be the only English 
lady left in the besieged city, there was no reason to 
think that any disturbances would take place, the 
Austrian garrison being formidably strong. 

It was as well, however, Mr. Perry added, to be 
careful; and the need for caution had also struck the 
Ottoman Consul, who had incited his Government to 
send up a Turkish corvette to the Lido, for the 
protection of the good old monks of the island 
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convent at San Lazzaro, who are Turkish subjects. 
How often have I been rowed out to the island to 
converse with the excellent friars !—who are still as 
proud as ever of the visit paid to them by Byron, and 
who made a modest revenue by selling strangers a 
curious product of their printing press, the prayers of 
St. Narses in thirty-seven languages. 

It was not with the lightest of hearts that I left 
my only treasure in the world in a foreign city, and 
took the train which, on a long causeway, crosses the 
lagoon to Mestre, whence I hastened to Padua. That 
city the Austrians were holding, and they were also in 
strong force at Verona; but they had evacuated Vicenza, 
which city had at once been imbandierata, or hung with 
banners bearing the national Italian colours, by the 
exulting inhabitants Presently I reached Verona; 
and, after considerable trouble, obtained from the 
military authorities a permit to cross the frontier at 
Peschiera. The railway had been monopolised for 
military purposes; so that we were fain to make the 
journey to the shores of the Lake of Garda by dilivence. 
At Mulan I found letters to General Garibaldi, to 
several members of his staff, and to Mrs. Chambers, 
who, like her husband, Colonel Chambers, was a warm 
and generous friend of the Hero in the Red Shirt. 
Also, in the city of the Duomo, did I find several of 
my brother special correspondents, among whom I may 
mention Mr. George Henty, then, as now, a member 
of the staff of the Standard newspaper; Mr. Bullock, 
who represented the Dai/y News; and Mr. Henry 
Hyndman, who had come out in the interests of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

In 1866, Mr. Hyndman was about as promising a 
young gentleman as I have ever met with; an Oxonian, 
a noted cricketer, somewhat given to sporting, full of 
life and gaiety, a ripe scholar, and full of sanguine hope 
to be able, at no distant period, to formulate a Universal 
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Theorem ; and, finally, a staunch Tory. I very rarely 
see him now. I am told that he is the same Mr. 
Henry Hyndman who has achieved considerable 
notoriety as a Social Democrat, and mixes himself up 
‘with people whom persons of culture would, I should 
say, be as a rule somewhat chary of associating with. 
But stay; Mr. William Morris, decorator, poet, and 
translator of the Odyssey, is likewise, [ am told, a 
Socialist; and I must not talk politics. I have 
long ceased to have any of my own. But whether 
my old friend Henry M. Hyndman be a Conser- 
vative or a Radical, a Legitimist, an Imperialist, 
or a Bonapartist, a Know-nothing, a Copper-head, a 
Protectionist, a Free-trader, a Young Czech or an Old 
Czech, a Clerical or a Liberal, a Chauvinist or an Anti- 
Semite, [ am convinced that he can never be anything 
else than the sturdy and straightforward English 
gentleman that he was in 1866. 

Milan was in a ferment; the newspapers teemed 
with patriotic leading articles; the music-sellers were 
selling thousands of copies of a specially composed 
martial hymn called the “ Grida di Guerra;” and 
“ Gartbaldi’s Hymn,” and another stirring melody, ‘“ Va 
Fuort &@ Itaha, Straniero,” were ground on every street 
organ. A grand performance was given at La Scala, 
in aid of a fund for the benefit of the Italian wounded. 
The last time that I had been in that superb Opera 
House was in 1859, just before the war between France, 
Italy, and Austria, which terminated in the evacuation 
of the whole of Lombardy by the last-named Power. 
The Milanese could not bring themselves to dispense 
with La Scala, as the Venetians had dispensed with 
the Fenice; but they partially consoled themselves for 
their subjugation by the Tedeschi by hissing and cat- 
calling all the singers and all the dancers who were 
applauded by the Austrian officers in the stalls; while 
at the close of the performance there was usually a 
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shout from the pit of “ Viva Verdi !”’ which was a covert 
way of acclaiming “ Vittorio Emanuele Re d'Italia,’ 
the first ‘“ V ” standing for “ Viva,” and “ V, E, R, D, 1” 
for the remaining letters. 

At the outset of this Autobiography I mentioned 
that there were three distinct branches of my family in 
Italy, and that I was an obscure scion of the Roman 
branch. I am somewhat glad to have set forth this 
fact; since I found in Mulan no less than three 
Salas, none of whom were members of the Brahminical 
classes. ‘There was a Sala who was a baker; while 
another followed the useful but plebeian calling of a 
tinsmith ; the third, I think, was a carriage-builder, 
and was rich; which slightly increased my respect for 
him; and I should have liked to claim him as a brother 
Roman. When I got down to Como, on my way 
to join Garibaldi in the Tyrol, I found yet another 
Sala, a lady, whose Christian name was Caterina, and 
who sold sausages and tripe. I do hope that the 
worthy lady did not belong to the Roman branch. 


CHAPTER XL. 
WITH GARIBALDI IN THR TYROT, 


A Badly-provisioned Army---An Interview with Garibaldi—His Carecr—What 
He did with His Uniform—His Lady Devotees - His Ingenuousness— Daniel 
Manin—Legend of a Special Correspondent—I recognise my Overcoat — 
ladward Dicey— Lord Ronald Gower- -Garibaldi at Stafford House —Com- 
pulsory Peace. 

IT rounp Garibaldi in a miserable town somewhere 

in the Northern Tyrol; his army of red-shirts had 

eaten and drunk up everything that was edible or 
potable; and the solitary caffe of the place bore an 
announcement over the door that it was closed “per 

mancanca dt tutto” —for want of everything. I 

suppose that there was never an army in the field, 

except, perhaps, in some South American Republic, so 
sorrily supplied as was Garibaldi’s host of camicie 
rosse. There was some kind of commissariat; but the 
provand was irregular and insufficient, for the reason 
that the commissaries were unable to procure the pro- 
visions they wanted. The red-shirts were brave 
enough, and were leavened to some extent by veterans 
who had formed part of the Thousand of Marsala, who, 
under their heroic leader, captured the Two Sicilies ; 
but the mass of the Garibaldini were raw youths, 
patriotic clerks, and shop assistants, who scarcely knew 
their drill. They did not plunder; and besides, as 
you may surmise, immediately war was declared all the 
available live stock seemed instinctively to hide them- 
selves in remote holes and corners, undiscoverable by 
marauding parties. 

Such looting as did take place was probably more 

among the officers than the rank and file; since I 

remember a Marquis, commanding a body of mounted 
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yaribaldini, sending me a note in which, with his 
compliments, he stated that he had got some friends to 
dinner. <A salad was to be included in the repast, and 
could I lend him an egg? He added, in a postscript, 
that he hoped soon to be able to reciprocate my 
courtesy ; as, this being Tuesday, he had every reason 
to believe that his servant would be able to steal a 
chicken by Sunday, at the latest. The idea of the 
faithful orderly laying siege, and opening the trenches, 
and storming the citadel in which the fowl was 
ensconced was mirthful. 

T had a long interview with Garibaldi on the after- 
noon of my arrival at headquarters. He received me 
in the friendliest manner; and told me that there was 
not the slightest need for me to have brought a letter 
of introduction to him, as he was well aware that the 
newspaper which I represented had always been a firm 
friend of Italy. He added that he would do what he 
could for my colleagues and myself, but that he was 
very badly off for stores and for munitions of war; in 
fact, he said with a smile, he was almost in the same 
position as the proprietor of the caffé, who had been fain 
to close his establishment in consequence of ‘‘ mancanza 
di tutto.” 1 could not help reading between the lines 
as he spoke, and fancying that he was somewhat sore 
at what he considered to be either the indifference 
or the animosity of the Italian military authorities to 
the irregular force which he commanded. 

There are innumerable portraits, busts, and statu- 
ettes extant of Giuseppe Garibaldi; and it would be 
wholly useless, not to say impertinent, to give a 
detailed description of this heroic man. _ Still, it 
must be remembered that he has been dead twelve 
years; that the public memory is fleeting; and 
that the young. British adolescent, fresh from school 
or college, was a small boy when Garibaldi died. He 
was verging on sixty years of age when I first beheld 
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him. Of middle height; somewhat spare; moderately 
full short beard and moustache; hair still auburn, 
although beginning to be flecked with grey; and a 
wonderfully lucid blue eye. He was clad in the 
camicia rossa, or red woollen shirt, which is so 
closely associated with himself and the brave fellows 
he led; and in connection with this historic garment, 
it may be mentioned that this red shirt was simply 
an article of attire worn at that period in the American 
merchant service. 

Garibaldi had followed a great many callings 
while he was in the United States. Among other 
things, he was foreman to, if not in partnership with, 
an Italian manufacturer of soap and candles at Staten 
Island, New York; and early in the ‘fifties he was a 
skipper of a vessel trading between Philadelphia and 
Genoa. It is a matter of history that the authorities 
of the last-named seaport forbade him to cast anchor 
in the harbour, and sent him away packing. A soldier, 
a sailor, and a patriot, one quality was certainly lack- 
ing to Giuseppe Garibaldi—there was nothing of the 
statesman, in the Macchiavellian or Talleyrand sense, 
about him. He could not tell lies ; he knew not how to 
negotiate, to cog, to finesse, or to cajole. His own convic- 
tions were unswervingly Republican ; but, recognising 
the fact that Italy was in the main monarchical, and 
that the country yearned to be united under the 
constitutional sway of a Prince of the House of Savoy, 
he cheerfully yielded to the general wish of his coun- 
trymen. After his magically swift conquest of Naples 
and Sicily, he quietly handed them over to Victor 
Emmanuel IT., whom he knew to be as courageous and 
as truthful as he was; and on his way to attack the 
fortress of Gaeta, the last stronghold of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons, he hailed the King of Sardinia as King of 
Italy. Practically, it was by Giuseppe Garibaldi that 
the “ Re galantuomo” was crowned, 
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It is amusing to remember an anecdote told me by 
one of Garibaldi’s secretaries, M. Plantulli, touching 
Garibaldi’s uniform as a General in the regular Italian 
army. The uniform itself is a very handsome one, 
including large gold epaulettes of loose bullion strands. 
This imposing costume, together with a plumed cocked 
hat, General Garibaldi wore on only two occasions. 
He donned it when he boarded a British man-of-war 
to tender thanks to the Admiral, who had protected 
the landing of the Thousand at Marsala. He wore the 
uniform again at his interview with Victor Emmanuel, 
after the conquest of the Two Sicilies; but when he 
returned to his island home at Caprera, it 1s a comical 
fact that he presented his General’s much-gold-laced 
harness to his cowherd, who gravely drove cattle about 
the fields of Caprera in this gorgeous martial panoply. 
Exposure to wind and rain and a scorching summer 
sun very soon reduced the stately garb to a lamentable 
state of tarnished seediness; and the cowherd, who 
preferred freedom of action to being tightly buttoned 
up, always wore the coat open, so as to display a coarse 
canvas shirt, with a red woollen sash round the waist. 
It was the delight of Garibaldi and his friends, when 
they met this cowherd, gravely to salute him in military 
fashion, and acclaim him as “‘ mio Generale.” 

Menotti Garibaldi, the General s eldest son, was not 
with us at the outset of the campaign; but his younger 
son, Ricciotti, was serving as a private in one of the 
regiments of red-shirts. ‘T’wo English ladies were also 
in our company, and eventually did much Samaritan 
service to the Garibaldini. First, there was Mrs. 
Chambers, who had come out with her husband, Colonel 
Chambers, to look after Garibaldi’s personal comfort 
and see that he was well provided with pocket- 
money. It was the singular lot of this singular man 
to be platonically loved and cherished by a noble 
gathering of English ladies, who seemed to regard 
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hun as a Fighting Brother who must be taken care of. 
His life was as pure as the cause for which he fought, 
and the voice of calumny was never for an instant raised 
against the devoted Englishwomen who tended him 
with love and devotion. Another of his Jady-adherents 
was Madame Jessie Merriton White Mario, whom I 
remembered as having been, in her unmarried days, a 
sedulous student in the reading-room of the British 
Museum, and who in 1866 had become the wife of an 
Italian gentleman and friend of Garibaldi. 

I have said that he was no statesman; he was too 
blunt and too simple-minded to practise any of the 
devices of statecraft. Although the co-operation of 
Napoleon III. had enabled the Italians to wrest Lom- 
bardy from the Austrians, he never forgave him for.not 
redeeming his promise to emancipate Italy from the 
Alps to the Adriatic. He always alluded to the 
Emperor as “ce Monsieur ;”’ and disdainfully spoke of 
the cession to France of Nice and Savoy as a “ wer 
cumonto ’’—a vile, illicit, and contraband transaction. 

Our brief campaign was not a very glorious one. 
We were badly off for a field-train, and it was difficult 
to procure mules to drag the few mountain-howitzers 
that had been doled out to Garibaldi by the Italian 
Government. Expert marksmen did not abound in 
the ranks of the Garibaldini; whereas the Austrians 
had a plentiful supply of Tyrolese sharpshooters, who 
could be seen through our field-glasses systematically 
“potting” the red-shirts at long range; while the 
sergeants stood behind to score the results of each 
volley, 

As to the special correspondents, their means of 
locomotion were various, und the reverse of comfortable. 
Sometimes we managed to hire a light carriage fora 
few days; sometimes we got about on mule or donkey- 
back ; and sometimes we were forced to walk. Dr. 
Maginn once observed that for duelling purposes, any 
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one might be considered a gentleman who wore a clean 
shirt once a week. I am afraid that during the 
Garibaldian campaign ‘I entirely lost the qualification 
of a gentleman in respect to duelling. One of my 
colleagues had been fortunate enough to purchase a 
rickety little shandrydan, drawn by two miserable screws, 
one of which he christened Homer because the brute 
was blind, and the other General La Marmora because 
he manifested a chronic disinclination to advance. At 
night-time these lamentable Rosinantes were tethered to 
some convenient underwood; and then, my colleague, 
having carefully arranged the harness under the carriage, 
placed over it a waterproof-sheet and slept the sleep of 
the just. At least, he knew that the harness would not 
be stolen ; and as for the ponies, they were scarcely worth 
stealing. The weather—it was now June—was delight- 
ful—not too hot during the day, and not too cool at 
night; and as most of the journalists were young and 
strong, it was rather diverting than otherwise to have to 
rough it. There was little to eat beyond some dread- 
fully distasteful and hard meat, which purported to be 
salt beef, but which I am the rather inclined to believe 
was salt horse, together with some mouldy biscuit ; 
but one of us had laid in a good store of chocolate 
in tablets at Milan; and chocolate, when savoury 
provisions run short, 1s a capital stay or hold-fast. 
Garibaldi was the most abstemious of mankind; 
still he could, on occasion, be festive; and by the camp 
fire at night I have seen him smoke his Cavour cigar 
and heard him sing his song. Of his utter unworld- 
liness, his singleness of mind, and his childlike ‘belief 
that a large proportion of mankind were as virtuous as 
he was, I remember, a striking illustration in a remark 
which he made when someone in a mixed company at 
the bivouac was dwelling on the necessity of reformin 
the Italian Criminal Code. “I would reform the Code,” 
obscived Garibaldi, “and the Codes of all other nations 
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into the bargain, with this scatola of zolfanelli ;” 
and as he spoke he held up a box of lucifer matches. 
Most marked, indeed, was the difference as a politician 
between Giuseppe Garibaldi and another of his con- 
temporaries, as patriotic, as devoted, and as upright 
as he, 1 mean Daniel Manin, the chief of the short- 
lived Republic of Venice, in 1848. 

When the Austrians regained their sway over the 
Dominio Veneto, the President of the Republic of Saint 
Mark took refuge in Paris. He had been bred an 
advocate ; but there was no employment available for 
him at the Parisian Bar. He was very poor; and as a 
means of subsistence he obtained an engagement to 
give lessons in Italian to the daughters of the celebrated 
French dramatist Ponsard. Or, perhaps it was Legouvé. 
Week after week did he toil and moil in attempts to 
drum the conjugations of the Italian irregular verbs 
into the heads of the young ladies; but one afternoon, 
losing all heart, he quietly remarked: “Ll am good 
for nothing but to be a ruler over men ;” and so made 
lus pupils a low bow, put on his hat, and departed. 
Garibaldi was a born soldier, or rather a born chief 
of partisans; he was another Hofer, another Schill, 
another T'ell—if there really was ever such a personage 
as William Tell—but he was not a director of policy 
or a framer of laws. 

We had a bit of a battle with the Austrians ata 
place called Montesuelo; and in connection with this 
engagement, which was not wholly advantageous to 
the red-shirts, a ludicrous story is told of one of the 
special correspondents. [ suppose that in every camp, 
from that of the Tenth Legion of old down to those of 
the armies of modern times, there are always current a 
large number of more or less apocryphal stories which, 
in campaigning parlance, are known as “shaves.” 1 
know not how much truth, if any at all, there may 
be in the story which I am about to tell, for I did not 
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witness the incident to which it refers myself; still, as 
‘shaves’ went, it may be considered as a sufficiently 
humorous one. At the time when the battle was at its 
height one of the Garibaldini battalions, decimated by 
the fierce fire of the Austrian Infantry, was wavering, 
and seemed in imminent peril of being hopelessly broken. 
The special correspondent of whom I speak was a tall, 
thin, good-looking gentleman, who habitually dressed in a 
light brown-holland suit, and enhanced the picturesque- 
ness of his white pith helmet by attaching thereto 
a white muslin pugree. His only weapon was an 
alpenstock, and his usual means of locomotion were, 
the open shandrydan with the two bandy-legged ponies, 
of which I have already spoken. Suddenly—I tell 
the tale as it was told to me—there appeared in front 
of the half-routed battalion of red-shirts this notable 
journalist, mounted on a white horse. He had a light 
palet6t over his brown holland; and waving his 
alpenstock wide in air and the pugree streaming 
from his helmet behind, he shouted in a stentorian 
voice, “ Avanti, ragazet, Avanti!” And the story 
went on to say that his appearance so stimulated the 
martial energy of the wavering red-shirts that they 
re-formed their breaking line, charged the enemy, and 
repulsed them with serious loss. Whether they took 
the rider of the white horse for “ Garibaldi’s English- 
man,” or for one of the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
or for one of the Great Twin Brethren who fought in 
the battle of Lake Regillus, I cannot tell. 

An ancient Roman writer, however, has observed 
that there is no falsehood so flagrant but that it has 
an element of truth in it. For the accuracy of one 
portion of the “shave” touching the correspondent 
on the white horse I can vouch. I had the pleasure of 
meeting him when the fight was over; and immediately 
perceived that the overcoat he wore, a drab summer 
paletot, was mine own ; and I remembered that I had left 
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the garment at Peschiera just before the Austrians had 
entered that town in force. My friend said that he 
had annexed the coat, as lawful booty of war, having 
found it on the body of a slain Austrian officer; but 
that as he knew the coat was my property, he now 
laughingly restored it to me. But mark the caprice 
of Fate! In those days J always wrote with the dark 
blue ink which Dickens invariably used, and which most 
of his young men also made use of out of liking for 
their Chief. [I had brought to Italy a tin flask with 
a screw-top, and holding about a pint, and I had left this 
flask, about three-parts full, at Peschiera. In the other 
pocket I had left a memorandum book. When I came 
to examine the pockets of my coat, I found my tin flask, 
sure enough; but the ink had been poured away; the 
bottle had been washed out, and it was half full of rum; 
my notebook had disappeared, but in its stead was a 
pack of playing cards. ‘The mystery of the white horse 
I was never able to clear up. Was the Austrian officer 
who came to grief a mounted one; and did my friend 
also annex his horse as lawful booty of war? 

About this time came to the front another Knglish 
war correspondent, my good friend Edward Dicey, now 
a Companion of the Bath. A Cambridge man, he 
had travelled extensively in Italy, and knew Garibaldi 
very well. He had long been a colleague of mine 
as a leader-writer on the Daily Telegraph; and I 
suppose that he was one of that band of “youn 
lions” at whom the late Mr. Matthew Arnold delighted 
to have his fling. 

There was yet another visitor to Garibaldi’s camp 
who has honoured me from that day to this with con- 
stant and thoughtful friendship. ‘This was Lord Ronald 
(ower, a younger brother of the late Duke of Suther- 
land, whose mother, the good and beautiful Duchess of 
Sutherland, was, as I have said more than once in the 
earlier part of this book, one of my mother’s most stead- 
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fast and most generous patronesses. The Duke, her 
son, was an enthusiastic admirer of Garibaldi, and was 
his host at Stafford House on the occasion of the visit 
of the Liberator of the Two Sicilies to London—a 
visit so magnificently hegun in the popular enthusiasm 
which it excited, but which was brought to a sudden 
and mysterious termination. Lord Ronald Gower 
shared his brother’s admiration for Garibaldi. I 
need not here stop to descant upon his lordship’s 
accomplishments as a draftsman, a sculptor, and a 
writer on art and virtua, but I should like him to tell 
me, should he chance to read this page, if there be any 
truth in the following Jittle anecdote which I heard in 
Italy touching Garibaldi’s visit to the Duke. 

It is to this effect. When Garibaldi, after a pro- 
tracted and triumphant progress from the east to the 
west of the metropolis, arrived at Stafford House, he 
was exhausted by fatigue; declined to partake of the 
banquet prepared for him; and said he should like to 
have some bread and cheese and a bottle of pale ale, 
and then retire to rest; which he presently did. The 
next morning, at eight, the servant came to his door 
to ask if he Jacked anythmg. There was no Garibaldi 
in the room. ‘The domestic came again at ten; but the 
quondam Dictator of Naples was still absent. Being 
diligently sought for, he was found in the great picture 
gallery ; where he was quietly sauntering and admiring 
the masterpieces of painting on the walls. Breakfast 
was ready, he was told. The General expressed his 
thanks, but said that he had already breakfasted. 
“ Breakfasted |!” exclaimed in astonishment his inter- 
locutor. “ Yes,” calmly replied the frugal hero, “I get 
up at six; I feel hungry, there was a little bread and a 
little cheese left. I eat him ; and there was also a little 
beer remaining, and I drink him.” If this bea “shave,” 
it is a tolerably close one as an illustration of the 
Spartan simplicity of Giuseppe Garibaldi in all things. 
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We had another fight with the Austrians some days 
after Montesuelo, in which the Garibaldini remained 
masters of the field; and, indeed, it may be said that 
although Garibaldi had won no striking victories in 
his campaign, he had at least continued to advance into 
the enemy's country, and had well planted his foot 
on the soil of the Southern Tyrol. After the engage- 
ment of which I speak, the Italian troops halted at 
a village where there was a small poverty-stricken 
tumble-down httle church ; and there being no hospital 
nor convent available, the wounded were carried into 
the church. There was adequate surgical aid at hand, 
but there was a miserable deficiency of hospital ap- 
pliances, especially of bandages ; and it is a fact which 
the humane, the merciful, and the compassionate should 
lay to heart, that the two noble Englishwomen, Mrs. 
Chambers and Madame Jessie Meriton White Mario, 
tore up every rag and stitch of their underclothing 
to make bandages withal, and came out of that church 
with nothing but their frocks to cover them. 

After another successful brush with the enemy, 
Garibaldi believed that he would be able to push on 
as far as Trent and occupy that important town; but, 
alas !—did not Mr. Kinglake remark, in “‘ Kothen,”’ that, 
‘alas!’ was an ejaculation which everybody wrote and 
nobody uttered ?—there appeared at head-quarters an 
open barouche and pair, in which was seated an Italian 
staff-officer, in a dark blue uniform and gold bullion: 
epaulettes, who turned out to be an aide-de-camp of 
King Victor Emmanuel. The Prussians had routed 
the Austrians at Koniggritz; there was to be peace 
between the two Powers; and Italy, much to her 
disgust, was instructed by her French friend—Gari- 
baldi’s ce Monsiewr—to make peace with the Kaiser. 
As a consolation, however, the Dominio Veneto was 
to be given up to her; and thus the Emperor Napo- 
leon was practically to redeem his promise of freeing 
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Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic. Rome only, 
and the States of the Church, were excepted from the 
stately kingdom conferred on the whilom Sovereign of 
Sardinia:—the luckiest monarch, I should say, that 
has lived for centuries. Still, although the glittering 
prize of Venice, Verona, Padua, Vicenza, and Mantua 
was dangled, before their eyes, the Italians felt sore 
with the peace which had been concluded without 
giving them Rome. They were sore at having been 
worsted by the Austrians in the Quadrilateral; since, 
although the 7edescht did not pursue the Italian 
army, but re-entered Mantua at nightfall, the Italians 
had been forced to fall behind the Miuncio, and 
vehemently as they declared Custozza to have been a 
drawn battle, there was a consensus of European 
opinion that Austria had won the day on the 24th 
June, 1866. 

They were sorer at having been signally defeated 
by the Austrian fleet, commanded by Admiral Tegethoff, 
at Lissa, in the Adriatic; and although the Italian 
Commander, Admiral Persano, stated somewhat vain- 
gloriously in jis despatch, that the Italians remained 
masters of the scene of battle (Woz siamo padroni delle 
acgue di Inssa), it is certain that Tegethoff rammed 
and jammed the Italian warships “ into a cocked-hat,” as 
the Americans would say, and sunk one huge ironclad 
night out. As for Garibaldi, he was more than sore ; 
he was enraged; and he made haste to throw up his 
command, and return to his island home at Caprera. 
At the conclusion of this—well, let us say, equivocal— 
campaign, the little band of English special correspon- 
dents broke up. Hyndman and the present writer 
returned to Milan; Henty left for Ancona, in the 
harbour of which he witnessed the fearful catastrophe 
of the foundering of the ironclad Afondatore, a disaster 
which took place just as the enormous vessel was 
entering the port. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


THE LIBERATION OF VENICE. 


Mr. Frederick Hardman—The First War Correspondent-—Peter Finnerty and 
the Walcheren Expedition—M. Plantulli—At Padua—Marshal Haynan 
and the (affé Florian—Shakespearo’s Familiarity with Italian Cities— 
Ferrara: Haunted by the Ghost of Lucrezia Borgia—Donizetti’s Opera—I 
Rejoin my Wife—An Incident at Mestre—A Reminiscence of Niagara— 
Venice on the Eve of its Liberation—Good-nature of the Venetians—The 
Fenice Re-opened—Popular Enthusiasm—Enter the King. 


At Milan we found the late Mr. Frederick Hardman, 
a well-known travelling correspondent of the /imes, 
who afterwards represented that journal in Paris. 
Mr. Hardman may be considered as one of the pioneers 
of that peculiar class of journalists of whom William 
Howard Russell has been for a long time the acknow- 
ledged doyen and chief. Hardman had served the 
ZVimes during the Carlist and Cristino war in Spain; in 
which there did good service for another journal 
the late Mr. Charles Lewis Gruneisen—another pioneer 
of special war-correspondents. He was on the Cristino 
side; had been captured by the Carlists, and was about 
to be shot ; when he was rescued from his impending fate 
by the intercession of the late Lord Ranelagh, who had 
taken service in the cause of Don Carlos de Borbon. 
There was, as we are all aware, no special war-corre- 
spondent at Waterloo; although I have heard it stated 
that an agent of the house of Rothschild, and an 
English commercial traveller, were on the field on the 
18th June, 1815. 

So far as I can make out, the first recognised 
war-correspondent of a newspaper was a gentleman 
—I have never heard his name— who represented 
the Zimes at the siege of Antwerp, in 1831, Much 
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earlier in the century the Walcheren expedition was 
joined in an informal and unrecognised manner by 
a journalist named Peter Finnerty, who, on his return, 
told the British public a great deal more about that 
unfortunate naval and military blunder than the British 
Government of the day cared to have published :— 
‘Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, 

Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 


Who wrote this epigram? There are many variants 
of the lines which I have quoted. Jn one version, Lord 
Chatham is the waiting earl, and his sword is a 
“sabre. In another, Sir Richard Strachan is not 
“longing,” but “eager.” Peter Finnerty, at some 
period of his career, managed to get into prison, if 
not into the pillory, for libel; and he always ascrihed 
his prosecution to the maleficent influence of Lord 
Castlereagh. Peter was a humorist; and the revenge 
he took on his influential persecutor was peculiar. 
Whenever he met his lordship in the street he always 
took off his hat and made him a series of profound 
bows, which Lord Castlereagh, who had not the 
slightest idea of who Peter was, never failed to 
return with true patrician courtesy. Peter was at one 
time art-critic for one of the London daily newspapers ; 
and whenever a portrait of Lord Castlereagh came 
under his notice at any picture exhibition, he took care 
to describe the effigy of the noble lord as that of 
one of the loveliest of mankind: insinuating, however, 
before he had got to the end of his critique, that 
his lordship was an embodied counterpart of Old Nick. 
The autumn was demoniacally hot at Milan; and I 
longed for the seaside. Another motive impelled me 
towards the shores of the Adriatic. Peace was con- 
eluded, but, the Convention by which Venice was to. be 
ceded to,:the Ltalians was not yet signed. ‘The city 
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was still in a state of siege; and my wife was still 
shut up there. Half-a-dozen times I ran down to 
Mestre, on the mainland; and a friendly milkwoman 
and an equally obliging laundress used to fetch 
and carry our correspondence in their barges across 
the lagoon. It was announced, however, that in 
another fortnight or three weeks the siege would be 
raised ; although Venice would continue tu be garrisoned 
by the Austrians until the beginning of November. 
Meanwhile, civilians from the outside would have free 
ingress to the place. 

The interval I passed in travelling in the company 
of M. Plantulli, Garibaldi’s whilom secretary, or 
aide-de-camp, through the liberated Dominio Veneto, 
which, with the exception of Verona, had been wholly 
evacuated by the 7'edeschi. M. Plantulli was a lively, 
festive little gentleman, a quondam student, I take 
it, of the University of Naples, and an Jfa/ianissimo 
of the Ltalianissim:. He worshipped Garibaldi; and, 
young as he was—he was scarcely thirty—he had done 
good service in the cause of his beloved country. At 
the age of sixteen he had served that country both 
in spirit and in bedy; for, at the early age 1 speak 
of, having been implicated in a political conspiracy 
against the Government of King Bomba, it was Signor 
Plantulli’s patriotic, but scarcely agreeable, lot to 
be condemned to hard labour for life, and in chains. 
He got out of durance, however, with one of the 
Thousand of Marsala; and entered Naples in triumph 
with his Chief. ‘“ We at once,’ he used to say, “ pro- 
ceeded to the Royal Palace of Capo di Monte, where 
apartments were assigned to all the members of the 
General’s staff. They put me into an immense bedroom, 
with crystal chandeliers hanging from the ceiling, and 
candelabras carrying twenty wax tapers each, all of 
which I took care to light. There was a huge four-post 
hedstead, with pillars of the Corinthian order, with 
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gilt capitals, and draped with gorgeous damask. I did 
not undress, but I threw myself on the bed, which was 
covered by a quilted counterpane of eiderdown, adorned 
with silk and gold brocade; and, lying on my back, dug 
both my spurs into the bed with the exultant fancy 
that I was digging them into the corpse of the 
prostrate and vanquished Bomba, or rather his effete 
son Bombina.” 

Plantulli and I visited Padua; where I made at once 
for the historic Caffé Pedrocchi, a place of entertainment 
which, so it is said, had never been closed for a single 
night in the course of three consecutive centuries. 
There is another caffv at Venice that has a similar 
social record—the Caf’ Florian. When Marshal 
Haynau was in command in the city he issued a general 
order, directing that all the caffvs should. be closed 
at imidnight. The proprictor of Florian’s waited on 
His Excellency, and represented that Venetian social 
life did not virtually begin until midnight. “I care 
nothing for that,’ the Marshal sternly replied; “if you 
don't have your shutters up by twelve o'clock, , I 
shall send you to gaol.” “But, Excellency,” sub- 
missively urged the caffé-keeper, “I have not got 
any shutters; and Florian has never had any since the 
days of Marino Faliero.” He had brought down, it 
is true, that unfortunate Doge by rather a long shot; 
but Haynau, who was in the main not altogether 
inhuman, laughed, told the landlord to go about his 
business, and promised that he should not be molested. 

I have no desire, as I have already hinted, to 
pad out my Autobiography with guide-book notices 
of the different towns at which I made a few days’ 
sojourn ; still I cannot help dwelling briefly on just 
two subjects. Wandering from Milan to Mantua 
and from Padua to Verona and Vicenza, there grew 
up in me, day after day, a stronger and stronger 
impression an impression which -has become an 
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unalterable conviction—that Shakespeare knew every 
rood of ground and every building in the cities in 
which he had laid the scenes of Zhe Merchant of 
Venice, of Othello, of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, of 
Romeo and Juliet, and of The Taming of the Shrew. 
Few tourists who have visited Northern Italy have 
escaped being pestered by ciceronz, who have offered to 
show them the tomb of Juliet at Verona; the shop 
of the Apothecary at Mantua; and the Palazzo del 
Moro, on the Grand Canal, at Venice; but it was the 
constant study of ostensibly petty details in Shake- 
speare’s Italian plays that led me to the full and fast 
belief that he was familiar from actual experience and 
observation with the Northern Italy of his time. 

There is not in his works the slightest indication that 
leads a reader who is as familiar with the Peninsula 
as he is with his own country to think that the Bard 
of all Time knew anything personally about Rome ; 
whereas the plays which I have mentioned seem to me 
to bear the strongest testimony to lis thorough know- 
ledge of, among others, the cities which I have cited. 

Next, you will pardon me if I venture on 
another brief excursus, not at all of a guide-book 
character, on Ferrara. I don’t wish to talk about the 
gloomy, unhealthy city, either from an artistic and 
architectural, or a historical point of view; but, 
during the three days that Plantulli and I abode in an 
imperfectly sanitated hotel, about fifty times as large 
as it should have been to meet the requirements of 
its average number of guests, | was haunted by the 
vhost of lLucrezia Borgia. Not by her historic 
phantom. Those who have read the late Mr. Gilbert's 
admirable monograph on Lucrezia, know that the much 
maligned Duchess died in her bed in honour and fair 
repute. She had had, it is true, four husbands; but 
where is the harm in that circumstance? How many 
spouses had the Wife of Bath ?—and did not another 
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lady, when she married her fourth consort, cause to be 
engraved inside her wedding ring this sweet little posy— 


“Tf I survive, 
T will have five” ? 


It may be true that Donna Lucrezia’s early married 
life may have been a little breezy; but if she dd cause 
to be stabbed or murdered a few people whose room she 
preferred to their company, it must be remembered that 
the application of cold steel under the fifth rib of objec- 
tionable people was an integral part of the manners 
of the epoch; that the cup of cold poison was very 
plentifully administered, and that the science of chemical 
analysis was in its infancy. 

For the rest, Lucrezia was a very good wife to her 
fourth husband, Don Alfonso d’Este. She patronised 
literature and the arts; she favoured, it is_ said, 
the cause of the Reformation in Italy; she corre- 
sponded with Bembo, and she pensioned Ariosto. The 
dame who haunted me was the Lucréce Borgia of 
Victor Hugo’s tragedy, and the Lucrezia of Donizetti's 
opera, which was nearly the first that I ever witnessed. 
I can hear now, in my memory for melody, Grisi as 
Donna Lucrezia, Rubini as Genarro, and Brambilla as 
Mafio Orsini; but I forget who was the Don Alfonso, 
and who the Gubetta. There came back to me at 
Ferrara the strains of “ Com’ ¢ dello,” the dulcet melody 
of ‘* Di pescator ignobile,” the terrific denunciation of 
the masked lady by Genarro’s companions at Venice, 
and the glorious drindisi in the last act, “ J/ segreto per 
esser felice.” Why is it that Lucrezia Borgia is never 
played in England, nowadays? Is it that modern 
hyper-criticism deems the glorious opera too “tuney ” for 
modern ears, depraved and distorted by Wagnerism; or 
is it because we have no prima donna at present who 
could do justice to the part of the heroine? Why have 
we no impersonators of Norma, of Semiramide? Is it 
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that we have no operatic singer who is equal to the re- 
quirements of “ 4/ dolce gudam”’ or of “Qual mesto 
gemito?” Tell us, Sir Augustus Harris; tell us why. 

Not alone, however, was I pursued by the apparition 
of Donizetti’s Duchess. I had visions of the fierce, 
passionate, much-hating, much-loving woman. I knew 
Victor Hugo's tragedy by heart since, as a boy, I read 
it in secret at night or at early morn. Its resting-place 
was between the mattress and the palliasse of my bed ; 
for Lucréce Borgia was a play which had been sternly 
placed in the domestic Jndex Kupurgatorius. With what 
grave joy did I find myself in desolate, evil-smelling 
Ferrara, which is too vasty, not only for the guests in its 
hotels, but for its inhabitants, so that you can hire a 
palace with scores of rooms in it, each as big as a barn, 
for about seventy-five pounds a year. But the Ferrara 
which revealed itself to me was the city of Victor Hugo. 
First, I mentally strayed to Venice, and saw the masked 
lady bending over her sleeping son; I watched the 
young nobles enter and virulently denounce the guilty 
daughter of Pope Alexander VI. Then I came back to 
Ferrara, and conjured up the scene in which the reck- 
less young patricians, headed by Genarro, hacked out of 
the escutcheon over the ducal palace, the first letter of 
Borgia—leaving it “ORGIA.’ Then that quaint con- 
versation in the street between les denx hommes vétus de 
noir, Gubetta and Rustighello; the stormy interview 
between the Duke and his wife; his indignant apos- 
trophe to her, beginning, “ Zenez, Madame, je hais votre 
abominable famille,” and her famous retort, ‘“ Prenez 
garde, Don Alfonse d’ Este, mon quatriéme mari!” 

And so on to the last act—the banquet at the 
Princess Negroni’s, the glorious érindisz, followed by 
the Penitential Psalms, chanted in lugubrious strophes 
by the sable-clad friars bearing torches, who, drawing 
aside, reveal seven coffins. Then enters the implacable 
Lueréve. “Vowr mavez doané un bal a Venise,” 
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she says, addressing the poisoned nobles ; “je vous rends 
wn souper & Ferrare.’ They are all dead men, but 
Genarro lives long enough to slay his wicked mamma. 
Curtain. End. Thus it is in the play, at least; but 
there was no end to the tragedy, in my mind, while I 
sojourned in the fatal city. There seemed to me to be 
an uncomfortable number of farmacie, or druggists’ 
shops, in Ferrara; and a dozen times a day I used to 
fancy that I saw the brougham of Donna Lucrezia 
standing at the door of one of these establishments. I 
was, in truth, glad enough to get away from the gloomy 
old place; since Ferrara had begun to work upon my 
nerves. I distrusted the food at the hotel—it was 
normally very nasty food—and half suspected that 
the Baleful Duchess had been putting arsenic into the 
risotto, or nua vomica Into the wine. 

But the state of siege at Venice was raised; and I 
was suffered to rejoin my beloved partner in _ life. 
She had got on, during my absence, tolerably well, and 
had been comforted during the last few weeks of her 
virtual beleaguerment by the letters transmitted to her 
by the friendly milkwoman and the obliging laundress. 
Mr. Ktzensberger, the manager of the Hdtel Victoria, 
had stood by her manfully ; and there was an account of 
somewhat alarming proportions to be paid; a bank 
post-bill—are there any bank post-bills nowP—which had 
been transmitted to her on my account from London, 
having either been stolen, or gone hopelessly astray on 
its way through Southern Germany, whence, in due 
course, it should have reached Venice. 

J must recall a rather interesting incident which I 
witnessed at Mestre, the station where I took the train 
which rattles over the railway causeway across the 
lagoons. I had to wait a considerable time; whiling 
which time away with a cigar, 1 became aware of a 
drag, or four-in-hand, splendidly horsed and splendidly 


“tooled” by a gentleman in a grey box-coat with 
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mother-of-pearl buttons as large as cheese plates, and 
collar and cuffs of fawn-coloured velvet. He wore a 
white silk hat with a black band. The two grooms 
in the dickey sat rigidly upright, folding their arms 
like a couple of statues; and by the driver's side was a 
handsome lady, fashionably attired. The gentleman rose, 
pointed with his whip in the direction of the lagoons, 
said to the lady, ‘Venice is over there, I reckon,” 
and straightway turned his team and drove composedly 
back along the narrow road. Let us not accuse him 
too hastily of indifference to the beauties of the Queen 
of the Adriatic. Possibly he had driven that drag 
right through France, down south to the Riviera, and 
then along the marvellous Chemin de la Corniche to 
Genoa, whence he would go, without much difficulty, 
to Mestre. But what could he have done with a 
four-in-hand at Venice ? 

I do not remember that the Grand Canal, even 
in the severest of winters, has ever been frozen over. 
There was something, however, especially whimsical in a 
gentleman driving such a long distance and contenting 
himself with what may be called a Pisgah view of the 
Italian Palestine. At least, four English Grenadiers, 
whom I was aware of once at Niagara, saw more of the 
Falls than the gentleman in the box-seat of the four- 
in-hand saw of Venice. It was in this wise. I was at 
Niagara, on the Canadian side, in the winter of 1863. 
Four strapping non-coms. of the Grenadier Guards, then 
in garrison at Montreal, in their warm grey great-coats, 
had got leave, to visit Niagara. I saw them emerge 
from the railway station; I watched them proceed, 
with military deliberation and exactitude of step, to the 
Table Rock ; they took a view—a brief, but comprehen- 
sive one—of the Horseshoe Fall, immediately following 
it by the simple evolution known as right-about-tface, 
and marching back to the railway station again. 
Typical British soldiers were they. They might have 
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been brethren of the famous Four Sergeants of the 
Indian Mutiny, who, with the sacks of powder on 
their backs, marched across the open and blew up the 
Cashmere Gate at Delhi. 

We had the merriest of autumns in Venice; although 
there was still a strong Austrian force there, and the 
Austrian Governor-General, Baron Alemann, period- 
ically issued alarming proclamations forbidding the 
display of what his Excellency ambiguously termed 
‘‘ stoffe colorate.’ ‘These coloured stuffs were, indeed, 
banners and pennants of the Italian tricolour, which 
certain caffe-keepers had prematurely hoisted, not out- 
side, but inside their premises. Still, everybody in 
Venice knew that Baron Alemann’s sway was destined to 
be a very short one; and the sewing together of “ sfoffe 
colorate,’ and the making of tricoloured cockades 
went on in secret, but briskly. Great preparations 
were made, too, for re-opening the Fenice Theatre, 
which splendid house—the successor of the theatre once 
glorified by the scenery painted by the illustrious 
Antonio da Canal, commonly called Canaletto—had been 
closed for many a long day during the Austrian domi- 
nation. It was also understood that the lessees of the 
Teatro Malibran, where the principal amusements used 
to consist of rope-dancing and _ sword-swallowing, 
together with the managers of the Teatro Apollo and 
the Teatro San Samuele, were likewise putting their 
houses in order. 

The Hétel Victoria was full. Henty and Hyndman 
had joined us to witness the liberation of Venice from 
foreign rule; while from Milan had been despatched, as 
representative of that important journal La Persever- 
anza, a certam Dr. Carlo Filippi, a profound and 
versatile scholar, and a skilled musician, who used to 
fascinate the ladies—especially two charming daughters 
of a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, who were travelling with 
their uncle—by the grace and vivacity with which he 
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would sing—accompanying himself on the pianoforte 
—songs in that Venetian dialect which has been made 
attractive, and even fascinating, to Italian scholars in 
some of the comedies of Goldoni. The Venetian dialect 
Is one of the softest and sweetest forms of patois which 
I know; and contrasts very favourably with the harsh 
minga of Milan and the guttural Bolognese. In the 
local speech of Venice nearly every word is mellifluous, 
and consonants are discarded as much as possible. Thus 
‘“nadre” is “ pare,’ and “madre,” “mare.” The Vene- 
tians, too, have a passion for making all nouns feminine, 
and I have even heard a gondolier speak of Victor 
Emmanuel as /a Ré. The poor fellow might, to be sure, 
have pleaded that in pure Tuscan, as well as in French 
and in German, Majesty is always of the feminine 
gender. 

On the 3rd of October Venice and Venetia were 
surrendered by Austria to the French Government, to 
be handed over to Italy—Kaiser Francis Joseph being 
too proud to cede directly this splendid appanage of his 
Crown to a Power which he had twice beaten in battle. 
The formal transfer of the city took place on the 17th 
October, at noon: the Commissioners of Napoleon ILL. 
being presided over by that General Lebceuf who, as 
Marshal Lebceuf, played a not very brilliant part in the 
Franco-German War of 1870. The Convention was 
signed at the Hotel de la Ville, and the cession pro- 
claimed to the whole city by a salute of a hundred 

uns. 

Then the Italian colours were run up to the summit 
of the three tall masts in front of the Cathedral of 
St. Mark. The Austrian Schwarzgelb was hauled 
down; and General Baron Alemann—a stout little 
gentleman, of pleasant mien—was absolutely cheered 
by the crowd as he embarked at the Molo on board the 
gunboat which was to convey him to Trieste. The 
Venetians, notwithstanding all that English people 
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read in the “ Bravo of Venice’ and similar romances, 
have always been a kindly, affectionate, and placable 
folk. When Fra Paolo was stabbed, in consequence 
of some theological controversy connected with the 
Council of Trent, he knew full well that the stiletto 
which wounded him was not held by a Venetian hand ; 
and as he sank swooning to the ground, he murmured 
“ stulo Romano.” 

I have been told that during the long occupation 
of Venice by the Tedeschi, it was with the greatest 
rarity that Austrian sentinels were ever assaulted, or 
that attempts were made to assassinate them; and if 
there be a city on the face of the globe most favour- 
able, in a topographical sense, to the perpetration of 
midnight murders, that city is assuredly Venice. You 
have only to stab your man and tip him over into one 
of the side canals; and away the tide carries the corpse 
into the Adriatic. 

The moment that the Austrian Governor had taken 
his departure, the Italian troops, who had been massed 
at the railway terminus hard by the Papadopoulo Palace 
and gardens, were quickly shipped on board roomy 
barges, which were towed by four steamers down the 
Grand Canal to the Molo. The first barge was crowded 
with “Guardie Civili,” or gendarmes ; and the people 
who filled the gondolas and wherries on the Grand 
Canal cheered these gallant police-constables in their 
cocked hats, and red, white, and green plumes, up- 
roariously. It is not often the gendarme’s lot to be 
cheered. A few days after the entry of the Italian 
garrison a plebiscitum was taken; and the result was 
that 651,758 votes were cast for the annexation of the 
Venetian dominion to the kingdom of Italy. Only 69 
votes were recorded against union. Venetian Deputies 
at once proceeded to Turin to communicate the result to 
Victor Emmanuel; and meanwhile the Italian officers 
at the garrison of Venice proceeded to make themselves 
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as comfortable as possible in their new quarters. They 
crowded Florian’s and the Specchi cafés; but the pro- 
prietor of an establishment which hitherto had been 
mainly patronised by the Zedeschi hastened to take down 
his sign, which was that of “ L’Imperatore d’ Austria,” 
and to put up something Italian and patriotic instead. 

A few discontented Venetians, suspected of 
‘ Austriacante’’ sympathies, complained in an under- 
tone that the Italian military bands, which discoursed 
every evening sweet strains on the Piazzo San 
Marco, did not play half so well as had done the 
Austrian military bands, whose instrumentation was 
simply perfect ; but these grumblers were soon frowned 
out of countenance. Then the Italian officers loudly 
demanded that the Fenice theatre should be opened. 
‘The impresario wished to wait until the arrival of 
his Majesty; but the military gentlemen would brook 
no delay. ‘Then the unhappy manager urged that 
he had no company, either operatic or choregraphic: 
in answer to which plea he was bidden to send for a 
company from Vicenza or Rovigo: which he presently 
did; and the company speedily arrived and alighted 
at the Hotel Victoria. A queer troupe they were. I 
hesitate to say that the prima donna was fifty and one- 
eyed, or that the dasso profondo had a wooden leg; but 
they were certainly not artists of the calibre, either 
physical or esthetic, that English Opera-goers were ac- 
customed to see at Her Majesty's Theatre in the Hay- 
market, or that they see at present at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Gadien, 

There arose, moreover, a slight difficulty in the 
circumstarice that the prima mima, or leading dumb- 
show actress, and the prima ballerina insisted on doing 
the washing of their gauzy draperies at home, and on 
hanging them out to dry from the upper windows of 
the hotel, which in the Middle Ages had been a stately 
palace. But this is an incident which very frequently 
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happens in the towns of provincial Italy, where even 
marchionesses and duchesses habitually do their light 
washing at home, and convert the window-sills of 
their mansions into drying-grounds. Mr. Etzensberger, 
however, politely but firmly set his face against the 
practice; and he was also obliged to tell the manager 
that he could not tolerate the proceedings of the 
company in ordering their dinners from a neigh- 
bouring and cheap ¢rat/oria, or cook-shop, instead of 
partaking of the principal meal of the day at the 
table d’héte. 

The English guests from the Hétel Victoria filled 
two rows of the stalls at the Fenice on the night 
when the theatre was reopened. I cannot recall the 
name of the opera performed, because it was inter- 
rupted at least twenty times by the audience shouting 
for the ‘‘ Marcia Reale”’ to be played, or for “Garibaldi’s 
Hymn” to be sung; and when the over-fatigued 
artists could no longer sing, the pit and _ gallery 
howled the hymns themselves. Then they called for 
“mvas” for the Ré Galantuomo, then there was a 
shout of “ Re Hletto in Campidoglio |” meaning that they 
wanted to see their elected King installed as Sovereign 
of United Italy at the Capitol of Rome. “ Vivas’’ for 
Amadeo, Duke of Aosta; “vivas”’ for the Italian Army 
and Navy, then resounded from the auditorium; one 
waggish occupant of the pit crying, “ By all means 
bring the cavalry to Venice;”’ while another facetious 
gentleman in the gallery, pointing to the red and silver 
shield of the House of Savoy, which cognizance was 
displayed in the centre of the arch of the proscenium, 
called out, ‘Sale e tabacchi,” in allusion to the Royal 
escutcheon placed over the doors of all Italian shop- 
keepers who are licensed to deal in the Government 
monopolies of salt and tobacco. Byt the most frequent, 
the noisiest, and the most enthusiastic “sivas” of the 
evening were those thundered for “Le Perla di 
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Savoia.” ‘The “ Pearl of Savoy” was and is the good 
and beautiful Margherita, Queen of Italy. 

The King made his entry into Venice on the 7th of 
November, accompanied by a brilliant staff, and escorted 
by his own special body-guard in cuirasses, plumed 
helmets, and jack-boots; but who had prudently not 
brought their horses with them. Huis Majesty entered 
one of the State barges, which for weeks previously the 
municipality of Venice had been decorating for the use 
of their Sovereign and his court. When the King 
stepped into his barge at the railway terminus, a great 
roar went up from the multitude. “ At last,’ quietly 
observed Dr. Filippi to me, “the Venetians are satisfied ; 
they have got their King ina gondola.” As for the 
people in the gondolas and open boats, it is no exag- 
geration to say that, withont much difficulty and at 
twenty different points, you might have crossed the 
Grand Canal on foot—so prodigious and so closely 
wedged together were the “embarcations.” But the 
Prefect of Venice with a boat full of Guardie Civili 
preceded the Royal flotilla; and with inimitable dexterity 
the gondoliers managed to make a lane or water-way 
for the King to pass, the boats closing up behind him 
immediately afterwards. 

There was a /evée en masse of the old Venetian 
nobility, many of whom were not in gondolas, but 
in large Jdarchi, or barges, the hulls of which 
were gilt down to the water-line, canopied with 
crimson and blue and cloth of gold and silver; 
while there were faisceaur of flags at stem and stern, 
and the rowers were clad in rich Venetian costume. I 
only wonder that when the King landed at the Piazzetta 
the people did not catch his Majesty up in their arms 
and carry him away bodily into the Cathedral of St. 
Mark. ‘I have not been to mass,” said a Venetian to 
me, “for twenty years; but I have been to St. Mark’s 
this morning, and I mean to go there every day for a 
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fortnight. You see the King is in our midst.” I hope 
that the gentleman’s devotional feelings did not wholly 
die away at the expiration of fourteen days. 

Then there was a rush to the Royal Palace, the 
facade of which fronts the Basilica, and of course the 
“Re kHletto” had to show himself at one of the 
windows, to be acclaimed over and over again with 
volleys of cheers. At night St. Mark’s Place was 
illuminated “ architectonically’’—z.e., the lines hori- 
zontal, vertical, and semicircular of all the columns 
and cornices and arcades of the Piazza were traced in 
threads of fire; as was also done with the lines of the 
Byzantine facade of the Cathedral, the fairy-like little 
Loggetta, and the two great columns on the Piazzetta ; 
the Campanile became a tower of fire; and the horses 
of St. Mark were outlined with gas-jets. 
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Ere Royalty took its departure, my wife and I, 
following instructions from headquarters in Fleet Street, 
bade farewell—but not, as we hoped, a lasting one—to 
Venice and went south. Our destination was Rome, 
where we were to remain until the following January. 
By this time the winter had begun; and in Venice, 
although the day of the Royal entry had been a fine and 
sunny one, the weather was disagreeably raw and 
occasionally foggy. It grew worse by the time we 
got to Bologna; and we arrived at Perugia in a 
snowstorm. I had never been in that artistic city 
before; I did not know there was a clean hotel 
there; and we passed the night at the post-house, 
one of the dirtiest Italian inns I have ever met with. 
The house was mustily ancient, and in a photograph 
would have been handsome. Our bedroom was 
immense, with a curiously-timbered roof, an antique 
carved wainscot, and walls hung with possibly- 
medieval, but unmistakably ragged and_ rotting, 
tapestry. The landlord and landlady were politeness 
itself; and a chambermaid, who, to all appearance, had 
not been washed from the time of Perugino, hastened to 
kindle a wood fire on a huge open hearth. The fumes 
of the faggots nearly choked us, to begin with; but 
when the perils of impending suffocation passed away, 
we were able to enjoy a capital supper of fish, flesh, 
and fowl, washed down by some of the rarest old wines 
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I have ever tasted. Whether it was Chianti or 
Montefiascone, I am not aware, but it was undoubtedly 
a vintage of true “ st, Hst, Het” character. 

There was a gap in the railway to Rome, owing to 
the snow; and we had to leave Perugia in a lumbering 
old berline de voyage, painfully dragged by two wretched 
nags, which reminded me of the steeds harnessed to 
the calessino of my colleague in Garibaldi’s campaign 
in the Tyrol. We found, however, the railway avail- 
able again at a station called Saint Something or 
Another, and about six in the evening arrived at 
the railway terminus at Rome. The station was a 
deplorable one—small, inconvenient, foul, and to all 
appearance, structurally tumbling to pieces. In the 
dirty Custom House the dirtier Papal doganiéri gave us 
an infinity of trouble: tossing about our belongings with 
their unwashed hands, and delving to the very bottom 
of our trunks in quest of any books which we might 
have brought with us; but I had been forewarned of 
the tricks and manners of these gentry, and had 
brought no literature whatever with me. Had I 
had any accessible, the Custom House officers might, 
perhaps, have impounded my “ Murray’s Handbook,” 
and assuredly they would have seized any English 
Bible or Testament in a passenger’s luggage. 

We stayed at Rome till a fortnight after Christmas, 
at the Hotel d’Angleterre, in the Via Bocca di Leone, 
over against the palace of the Duca Torlonia, and close 
to the Via Condotti, the Piazza di Spagna, and the 
Corso. I have been, perhaps, twenty times to the 
Kternal City since 1866; and I have never even 
thought of staying at any hotel there save the Albergo 
d'Inghilterra. Every day was a new revelation and 
a new series of delights; but I may not be guide- 
bookish, and must refrain from saying anything about 
the public buildings or the antiquities of the place. 
It will be excusable, however, if, for the benefit of the 
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younger generation, I mark a few of the differences 
between the Papal Rome of 1866 and the Monarchical 
Rome of 1894. 

At the first-named period the streets swarmed 
with monks and beggars: the paving was bad, and 
the lighting worse. The Papal police were lazy and 
cowardly, and the Papal officials notoriously venal. 
There was a brigade of Papal Zouaves enrolled for the 
purpose of defending Rome against the Italians, and 
which consisted mainly of Frenchmen from the South 
and of Irishmen. Some of these sacerdotal warriors 
were fine fellows, of most martial mien. The Papal 
Zouaves were either succeeded or preceded by another 
auxiliary corps called the Antibes Legion, which had 
been raised almost entirely in the southern depart- 
ments of France. The caffés were crowded at nights 
with the Zouaves and the Legionaries, whose principal 
amusement, next to playing dominoes, smoking, and 
coffee-drinking, was warmly to shake hands with each 
other as they entered or departed from the room. The 
frequency of these amicable salutes was, perhaps, that 
the majority of the Romans did not care to shake hands 
with the gallant condottiert of his Holiness Pio Nono 
and preferred to scowl at them; muttering meanwhile 
curses, not loud but deep. 

The Colosseum, in the last days of Papal rule, had 
been, in its more ruinous portions, carefully under- 
pinned and buttressed by Pius IX. and his predecessor 
Gregory XVI.; but the arena had not yet become the 
scene of the extraordinary excavations carried out during 
the last twenty years by Professor Lanciani and other 
erudite antiquaries. Scholars could only surmise the 
existence of the dens of the wild beasts beneath the 
arena ; nor had they even surmised that the animals and 
many of the paraphernalia of the amphitheatre were 
raised from the subterraneans by means of mechanical 
“lifts.” The vast circular area of the Colosseum, as I 
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first saw it in 1866, was marked at intervals by the 
Stations of the Cross; and on Sundays sermons were 
preached there from a pulpit in the centre by Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican friars. 

As for the Cardinals, the Princes of the Church, 
who at present are very rarely seen in public, and 
then only in modest coupés, drove about in full 
scarlet, in open carriages and pair, and carriages 
and four; the horses decked with gilt and be- 
ribboned with scarlet. The Pope likewise often took 
an afternoon drive on the Pincian Hill. I[ can recall 
the venerable and benevolent Pontifex Maximus dis- 
tinctly in a sovtane or cassock, with a cape of fine 
white camlet, and his good old face—from which 
beamed the sweetest of smiles—surmounted by a shovel- 
hat of crimson velvet, worn fore and aft. When the 
weather was fine the Pontiff would, from time to time, 
alight from his equipage and, followed by a couple of 
domestic prelates, take a little walking exercise, freely 
bestowing his blessing on the crowds who, kneeling, 
lined the sides of the Promenade. 

The Papal money consisted of paper currency, which 
was generally at a discount, and of silver and copper 
coms of about equal value with the franc and the fifty 
centime pieces current in France and Belgium. These 
had superseded the old paoli and dajocchi; the older 
scudt, or crowns, and ducati, which were gold coins, 
I never saw. Years, too, have passed since the Papal 
silver has been current in ftaly; yet so recently as 
July, 1894, I found francs and half-franes, bearing the 
profile of Pio Nono, current in Brussels. They were 
shortly afterwards withdrawn by Ministerial decree from 
circulation in Belgium. 

For the rest, we enjoyed ourselves to the full, 
during our stay at Rome. The charming young ladies 
who were daughters of the Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
and were travelling with their uncle, came on to Rome; 
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my dear old friend Rudolph Gustavus Glover, of the 
War Office, came out from London to spend his winter 
holiday with us; and what with excursions and evening 
parties and studying antiquities and attending Pontifical 
functions, the time passed rapidly and delightfully. 
During that first Roman pilgrimage [ began a practice 
which I have made systematic—that of purchasing, 
every time I visit Rome, a copy in oil of Guido’s portrait 
of Beatrice Cenci—I mean the one so called; since it has 
long since been proved to demonstration that the lovely 
girl with the white cloth over her head, and who is 
looking at you over her shoulder with eyes the expres- 
sion of which you never forget, was not the unfortunate 
Beatrice, but a young maiden, name unknown, who was 
Guido’s model, and whose face appears in at least three 
of his pictures. Some say she was a Greek and a 
purchased slave of the painter. The so-called Beatrice 
is, plainly, not more than fifteen ; whereas it has been 
irrefragably proven that the real Beatrice was at the 
time of her execution twenty-two, not very good- 
looking, und a mother. 

I have often thought, standing in front of the 
high altar in the Church of San Pietro in Montorio, 
where the luckless Beatrice les buried, that it is a 
sad thing that hard-headed and unmercifully vigilant 
and diligent professors—the Italians and the Germans 
are the greatest offenders in this respect—should devote 
their erudition and their acumen to the task of turning’ 
romantic legends clean inside out, and showing beyond 
dispute that they are mainly apocryphal. Why are the 
lovers of the picturesque to be robbed of their Beatrice 
ws she is pictured, or as they believe she was pictured, 
on Guido’s canvas; or as she moves and breathes and 
glows in Shelley’s deathless tragedy? From this point 
of view I can thoroughly comprehend and sympathise 
with the thoroughly feminine declaration of adherence 
to the belief in a long accepted myth made by an 
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English lady of rank who, when she had read the 
volume in which some inexorable professor had shown 
that the legend of Beatrice Cenci is in many respects 
not founded on fact, exclaimed: ‘The book is all very 
well, but it is not true; it can’t be true, and tt shan’t be 
true.” That “shan’t be true” was gloriously womanly. 

But I have to say something about that practice 
of mine in connection with the hapless daughter of the 
wicked Francesco Cenci. I have said that every time I 
visit Rome I buy an unframed portrait of the pseudo 
Beatrice, never giving more than the sum which I paid 
for the first one, and I have now, I think, either fourteen 
or fifteen of these works of art. I do not at all know 
what I shall do with them; if I have them framed my 
friends will laugh at me. I think that eventually I 
shall have them made into a screen, which will certainly 
be unique, if it have no other good quality. Most 
people, I apprehend, have their whims and oddities, 
which are pardonable perhaps if they do not do any 
harm to anybody. Kd@e avOpwios yeu Thy Tpédday Tov. 
(Every man has his craze.) Do you remember the 
charming passage in Victor Hugo’s “ Rhin,” where, in 
a market-place of a German town, he saw such a pretty 
assortment of little sucking pigs, that he would have 
liked, so he confesses, to have bought the whole lot if 
he had only known what to do with the juvenile 
porkers when they were delivered at his hotel ? 

In mid-January we went from Rome to Naples; 
and had the pleasure one Sunday of having Pompeii 
entirely to ourselves, with the exception of a ragged 
minstrel of the /azzarone order, who, sitting on one 
of the Haas grades of the ruined theatre, obliged 
us with “4h! Bella Napoli,” not forgetting to bring 
in Santa Lucia at the conclusion of each verse, accom- 
panying himself on the guitar. After that I favoured 
him with a speech in English on the ancient Roman 
drama, whereupon he took to flight, dismayed, and we 
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were alone—dquite alone, superbly alone—in this mar- 
vellous city of the dead. 

We took a Messageries steamer from Naples to 
Marseilles; the weather was abominably stormy; the 
captain was not a very adventurous mariner, and we 
put in to spend the night at no less than four ports— 
Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Porto Ferrajo, and Hyeres. 
Altogether, we were six days making the voyage; and 
when I mildly complained to the captain of what I 
thought the unnecessary delay, he turned brusquely 
on me, saying: ‘De quoi vous plaignez-vous? Vous 
étes nourris.” Yes, we were nourished, although perhaps 
there might have been a little less garlic in the cookery 
and a little more flavour in the vin ordinaire. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF °67. 


Paris—Napoleon’s Interest in the Exhibition—The Imperial Commissioners— 
“Old King Cole” and his Panorama of English Litcrature and Journalism 
—The Late Lord Houghton—The Commissariat—The “ ‘Test House” and 
its French Nickname—Baron B—— and His Variegated Carcur—The Dis- 
tribution of Prizes—Napoleon III. and Ferdinand de Lesseps as Prize- 
Winners—Vicissitudes of Fortune, 

WHEN we arrived in Marseilles I sent my wife back 

to England to see her friends and equip herself, if 

need be, for a fresh journey; while [ went on to 

Paris, and took up my quarters at the Hétel Windsor, 

in the Rue de Rivoli, where, phenomenal to relate, 

the obliging landlord let me have a suite of three 
rooms on the exfresol at the extraordinary cheap 
rate of fifteen francs a day. I cite this tariff as 
phenomenal because the great International Exhibition 
of 1867 was imminent. The Second Empire was in 
its autumnal splendour; and although the Exposition 
was not to open until May, Paris was already thronged 
with visitors from every quarter of the globe. To be 
sure, L told the complaisant landlord, M. Blard, that I 
intended to occupy the suite of rooms for some months ; 
and, as a matter of fact, I was a tenant of them from May 
till September. ‘The rooms were very dark, but nicely 
furnished ; and there was, happily, no fable @hote in 
the hotel, so you were not expected even to lunch 
or to dine in the house. Comfortable quarters, café au 
lait in the morning, and for the rest full liberty to 
do what you liked in the matter of the provand— 
that is my deau idéal of comfort in a continental hotel. 

I have always hated tadles d’hdte for two reasons, first, 

you are often obliged to sit at dinner next to people 
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whom you would certainly not ask to dine with you; 
and next, because among the rudest and generally 
most objectionable people that I have ever met with 
on my travels, the folk whom I may call English fad/e 
d’hote trippers are perhaps the most disagreeable. 

There was plenty to see in the Champ de Mars 
even before the Exhibition opened. The building was 
completed, but as yet only partially furnished. It was a 
gigantic’ structure of glass and iron; but there was 
some ingenuity in the design of M. Le Play, although 
outwardly the Exhibition had a mean and stunted 
aspect. The vast series of concentric ellipses in the 
Champ de Mars offered all conceivable facilities to 
visitors for a proper display of their wares. It was 
perfectly easy both to get into and out of the place, 
and nobody could lose his way. The radiating streets 
which converged to the interior gardens, and the great 
raised platform which ran right round to the machine 
galleries, were all original ideas, ingenious in concep- 
tion, and skilfully worked out. The Emperor Napoleon 
Ill. took from the outset the liveliest interest in the 
enterprise, and watched with the deepest solicitude over 
its development. He frequently visited the Champ de 
Mars in the early spring; and almost every afternoon 
during the heyday of the Exposition, Cesar, leaning on 
the arm of an aide-de-camp, might have been seen 
strolling from stall to stall examining, criticising, 
praising, and purchasing objects of beauty or rarity. 
To be sure, the Emperor did not think much of the 
building as an artistic achievement ; and, when it was 
completed, he complimented M. Le Play on having 
built him a “ grandiose gasometer.” 

The management of this gigantic enterprise was 
entrusted to a body of Imperial Commissioners, pre- 
sided over in the first instance by Prince Napoleon, 
who, however, early retired from his post. This was at 
the outset a heavy blow and sore discouragement, for 
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the Prince, one of the cleverest of men, was no merely 
ornamental President; his co-operation, his counsels, 
and his suggestions had been eminently serviceable 
in 1855, and might have been of even greater value in 
1867. 

The Commissioners turned out to be a very 
rapacious, grasping and greedy body, who were con- 
stantly quarrelling with the Foreign Commissioners, 
and dome their best to extort more and more cash 
from the concessionnaires of the different shows and 
places of refreshment in the annexes. Foremost 
among the English Commissioners was Mr. Henry Cole 
—I forget whether he had been yet knighted—whom I 
had known ever since the Hyde Park Exhibition of 
1851. He was extremely serviceable to me, and in- 
troduced me to the whole of the Foreign Commis- 
sioners sitting in solemn confabulation. Seldom has 
there lived a more resourceful, ingenious official than 
‘Old King Cole,” as they used to call him at South 
Kensington; and with surprising skill and alacrity 
did he respond to the invitation of the Imperial 
Commissioners to exhibit something which might 
serve as a comparative Iustory of Hngland during the 
last five-and-twenty years. 

With rare industry, patience, and research he 
brought together that which might be called a com- 
plete panorama of English literature and journalism. 
On an array of screens in the English Department 
he displayed an almost innumerable series of news- 
papers, magazines, reviews, and serial publications of 
every imaginable form, type, character, size and price, 
ranging from the quarterlies and the half-crown and 
shilling magazines down to the humble catch-pennies 
of Seven Dials —all the London and all the pro- 
vincial papers, the most rubbishing farthing ballads ; 
all the almanacs, all the puffing pamphlets of adver- 
tising tailors and hatters found a place in this unique 
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collection. Is it yet extant, I wonder, at South 
Kensington, or elsewhere? 

The Exposition was opened by the Emperor and 
Empress in person; and it was pleasant to notice 
the cordial greeting given by the Imperial couple to 
the more conspicuous among the English visitors 
present: especially the late Lord Houghton, with 
whom both the Emperor and Empress shook hands. 
The brilliant, cultured, and amiable peer-—whose son 
is now Lord-Lieutenant.of [reland—passed the season 
in Paris, where he had a charming suite of apart- 
ments in the Avenue des Champs Elysées, in which he 
gave a series of sparkling déjeuuers a la fourchelle to 
fashionable, literary, and artistic notabilities. There 
I met Edmund About, Henri Taine, Villemessant of 
the Figaro, Albert Wolff, and Gustave Doré. Singular 
to relate, I did not find among Lord Houghton’s 
guests either Alexandre Dumas the Elder or the 
Younger. 

The last had been, as I have already said, a school- 
fellow of mine; and I was frequently his companion 
when his father took us out for a Sunday outing. 
The elder Alexandre did not die until 1871; the 
younger Alexandre still lives, a prosperous gentleman, 
yet from the year 1840, although I often went to 
Paris, and consorted with French journalists and men 
of letters, I never set eyes either on the author of 
“Monte Cristo,” or on the writer of Za Dame aux 
Camélas. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the Ex- 
hibition of 1867 was its commissariat. There were 
innumerable cafés and restaurants, not only in the an- 
nexes, but in the outer zone of the building itself; 
where Messrs. Spiers and Pond had established a great 
restaurant for the “ exhibition,” if I may put it so, of 
the much-calumniated art of English cookery. There 
was a dufet, too, at which officiated a number of 
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handsome barmaids, the objects of enthusiastic 
admiration on the part of the French visitors, who 
bestowed a liberal amount of patronage on English 
roast beef, English legs of mutton, and—pardon the 
paradox—English Irish stew. There was a Russian 
restaurant, too, where you could obtain sfch7, or 
cabbage soup, sturgeon, and cdéfeletfes a la Pojarshi. 
There was an American restaurant, where canvas- 
backed ducks, terrapin, gumbo soup, pork and_ beans, 
suecotash and pumpkin pie were served ; and there was 
even a Turkish restaurant, where sham Orientals from 
the Faubourg St. Denis brought you sham pr/a/s and 
sham /‘ebobs, washed down by sham sherbet. 

In some of the annexes of the Exhibition grounds 
the humorous element was pleasantly marked. Mr. 
Cole, seconded by an able official connected with South 
Kensington, and whose recent decease as Sir Philip 
Cunliffe Owen a host of friends have mourned, caused 
to be erected a strange structure, which was termed 
by the English Commission the ‘Test House,” where 
everything that could conduce to the internal decor- 
ation and external convenience of a dwelling-house 
was experimentally exhibited. The French gave this 
building the sobriquet of ‘‘Le Cottage Anglais,” or 
more irreverently they nicknamed it “ Le Goddam,” 
and they persisted in regarding it as a typical speci- 
men of English domestic architecture. The irreverent 
sobriquet just cited is a very old Gallo-Anglicism. 
Five-and-fifty years ago it was habitually given 
me by my schoolfellows at the Pension Hénon; but 
IT read that more than four hundred years since Joan 
of Arce used to allude contemptuously to “ Les 
Goddams Anglais.” Thus it would appear that 
Marlborough’s soldiers were not the first who ‘swore 
terribly ” in their continental campaigns. 

The “ Test House” was certainly a very grotesquely 
incongruous pile of chimney-pots, cowls, gutters, drain- 
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pipes, ornamental tiles, terra-cotta mouldings, tessellated 
pavements, revolving shutters, ventilators, wire fences, 
improved cooking-stoves, spring latchets, patent bolts, 
and door-handles “up-to-date.” But it answered its 
purpose and was true to its real title, for outside 
and inside its walls all that ingenious manyfacturers 
could do to perfect the thoroughly British institution 
known as “ comfort”’ could be applied and tested. 

There was not, I think, any German restaurant 
in the grounds; but there were plenty of beer gardens, 
the keepers of which were periodically harried and 
heckled by the Imperial Commissioners, who, on one 
occasion, to satisfy the greed of the French conces- 
stonnaires of seats, seized all the chairs in the foreign 
cafes at one fell swoop, so that the unhappy con- 
sumers of Bavarian and Lager beer had to drink their 
liquor standing. An indignation meeting of these and 
other aggrieved persons was held one evening in the 
grounds, and I was intensely amused at listening to 
the impassioned oratory of one of the foreign Jrasserie 
keepers, a certain Baron B——. There are persons 
who, as in the case of the two Alexandre Dumas’s, 
have been to me lines running parallel but never 
meeting ; and it has been my fortune to alight on people 
personally almost strangers to me, but whom I have 
constantly met during a long succession of years. Baron 
B , of Belgian extraction, I had met first at St. 
Petersburg ; years afterwards I came across him at New 
York. Then again [ found him at Monaco. On another 
occasion he turned up at Algiers, and in 1867 I chanced 
on him in the Champ de Mars ! 

Since then I have been aware of him at Con- 
stantinople and at Monte Carlo, and I am only amazed 
that I have not come across him at San Francisco, at 
Honolulu, in Australia, or in India. When I meet 
him, he shakes hands, and observing “Comme on se 
rencontre |” smiles, bows, and departs. He has played 
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many parts; he has been to my knowledge a scientific 
traveller, a glove-buyer for a firm of Manchester ware- 
housemen in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the manager of 
a music-hall, an agent for a manufacturer of sewing- 
machines, and the keeper of a drasserve. 

Of the general contents of the Exhibition I forbear 
to say anything in detail. Were I to enlarge on the 
wonders of art and industry displayed in this colossal 
bazaar, I should be writing dismally ancient history ; 
and, besides, the glories of the Second French Exposition 
Temple have been eclipsed by those of the Third and 
Fourth, all of which, I suppose, will again have to pale 
their fires before the splendour of the next Universal 
Exhibition in Paris which the world is promised or 
threatened with. Still, certain things took place be- 
tween May and October which it was my business to 
chronicle, and recurrence to which may not be uninterest- 
ing. I was present at the distribution of prizes by 
Napoleon III., a ceremony which took place in the 
Palais de Industrie in the Champs Elysées. In the 
exceptionally brilliant company gathered round the 
Emperor on this occasion were the Sultan of Turkey 
(Abdul Aziz), the Prince of Wales, Prince Humbert of 
Savoy (now King of Italy), the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
Prince Louis of Hesse, the Duke of Cambridge, and a 
son of the Tycoon of Japan. The eldest daughter of 
Queen Victoria of England (the Crown Princess of 
Prussia) was also in that superb gathering. There 
were two pretty incidents during the proceedings—first 
the tremendous applause which greeted the concession 
of Grand Prizes, first to his Majesty Napoleon III. as 
the designer of dwellings for the working classes—a 
prize which was gracefully accepted on behalf of his 
papa by the Prince Iinperial; and next the storms of 
plaudits on the part of the French which accompanied 
the bestowal of a Grand Prize on M. Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, the enterprising promoter of the Suez Canal. Poor 
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people! poor people! The distribution of prizes was 
to be followed only three years later by Sedan; and the 
sequel to Suez was to be Panama. Is it trite, 1s 1t jejune 
to quote in this connection the mournful words of Gray ? 


Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning Infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 
And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye, 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 
And keen Reinorse with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 


The ups-and-downs of man and womankind that I 
have seen during the last forty years! Royal, Imperial 
crowns won and lost; picked up from the gutter or 
pilfered from the right owners; beggars set upon horse- 
back to be afterwards tilted out of the saddle and rolled 
in the mud; speculators hailed one day as benefactors 
of their species, and the next day denounced as swindlers 
and impostors; republics dismembered and reunited ; 
petty principalities swollen imto many-million-peopled 
monarchies ; Crowned Heads and Presidents deitied and 
then assassinated ;—what political upheavals have J] not 
witnessed, what social eruptions have I not watched? 
And all this while I have been tranquilly earning my 
bread by scribbling “copy ” for a newspaper! 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


SULTAN AND TSAR. 


Mr. Felix Whitchurst—Arrival of Abdul Aziz at Toulon—In the Midst of 
Flunkeys—Attempt on the Tsar Alexander I[.—Trial of Berezowski-- 
Maitre Arago’s Defence—News of Berezowski in 1886—Frightening a Sen- 
tincl—A Galaxy of Royalty—The First German Emperor. 

Ture Exhibition was at its height when I travelled 

from Paris to Toulon to witness the arrival of the Sultan 

Abdul Aziz, and in a journalistic capacity accompany 

the Commander of the Faithful to Paris. Qur resident 

correspondent in the French capital had been for some 
years Mr. Felix Whitehurst, a light and pleasant writer, 
who was always au courant with everything that was 
passing in the political and fashionable world, and whose 
conversation in private life was full of gay persifage and 
pleasant anecdote. He was a man who always looked on 
the sunny side of things; his main pursuit in life was 

a bagatelle ; and I remember his telling me once that 

his only trouble in the world was to get the seam of his 

silk stocking precisely in the middle of the calf of his 
leg when he was dressing for a Court ball. An Imperial 

Court ball dvew eulendu; for Felix Whitehurst was in 

the best of good graces both at the Tuileries and at the 

Palais Royal, and was equally a favourite with the Eim- 

peror and his cousin Prince Jerome Napoleon. ‘Through 

Whitchurst’s kindly interest I obtained permission to 

travel on buard the Imperial train, and duly witnessed 

the disembarkation of the Sultan, who was attended by 

a host of pashas, beys, and effendis, who for the nonce 

had relinquished their ordinary plain black  single- 

breasted surtouts and appeared in gorgeous uniforms 
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with gold embroidery. The French official to whom the 
management of the journey was entrusted was a certain 
M. Charles Filon, special travelling courier to the 
Emperor and Empress, and who, I believe, had been in 
the service of Louis Napoleon when he was in captivity 
in the fortress of Ham. I got to Toulon safely, having 
travelled very comfortably in a coupé with an Imperial 
Vice-Chamberlain, but the next morning when the 
express started for Paris, I stayed talking with a friend 
on the platform and suddenly the train began to move. 

“En voiture! en voiture /” exclaimed a guard, giving 
me at the same time a friendly push. There was an 
open door; and through that door I stumbled into a 
first-class carriage in which there was fortunately one 
vacant seat. Ina few minutes afterwards I discovered, 
first to my horror, and next to my amusement, and even- 
tually to my edification, that I had fallen among flunkeys. 
My seven travelling companions were four Imperial 
footmen, the body-servants of the Marquis de Gallifet, an 
assistant cook at the Tuileries, and a Court hairdresser. 
What would the illustrious chroniclers of the sayings 
and doings of Mr. Jeames Yellowplush and Mr. 
Smawker have given to have been the companions or 
the interlocutors of these eminent creatures in powder 
and plushP ‘There were no second- or third-class 
compartments attached to the train; so that was why 
the lacqueys, the cook and the hair-dresser, travelled 
first-class. 

They were all very polite to me, and, in a festive 
sense, were very good fellows; but never had 1t been 
my lot to encounter a squad of such shameless 
marauders as these flunkeys turned out to be. No 
charge was made for refreshments at the duffets on the 
line, and at Lyons, at Marseilles, and at Nice the liveried 
dacoits swept everything edible and potable before them. 
They ate and drank as much as ever they could, and 
carried off with them as much as their pockets and 
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their hands could carry. Bottles of wine, cold pies, 
cigars, cold roast fowls, cakes of soap and flasks of eau- 
de-cologne from the dressing-rooms—nothing came 
amiss to these freebooters. Their conversation was to 
me delightful; and ere long 1 was fain to confess that 
there was not one touch of exaggeration in the pictures 
of flunkeys drawn by Dickens and Thackeray. 

We left Toulon at five in the afternoon and halted 
at Lyons at early morning. Our stay was of three- 
quarters of an hour duration; for a good many things 
had to be done. There was the inevitable cafe au lait 
to begin with; and I promise you that my friends the 
flunkeys did not omit to loot as many lumps of sugar as 
they could secrete. Then a Turk in a fez ran wildly 
to and fro on the platform exclaiming that his Highness 
the Sultan required a foot-bath. There would not 
appear to have been such an article available at the 
Lyons terminus; but a convenient substitute for a dain 
de pteds was found in a large soup tureen. Ere we left 
the station I heard one more delicious utterance of 
flunkeyism. One of my fellow-travellers asked what 
had become of “Gallifet.” ‘“J/ est en train,” replied 
another lacquey, ‘‘de cirer les bottes de son homme.” 
Poor Marquis de Gallifet! Moliére was outdone. “ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules” had been improved upon, the 
man had become the marquis and the marquis the 
man. Jodelet and Mascarille had come to life again. 

And so no more of the Sultan Abdul Aziz, whose 
eventual fate it was to be deposed and soon after- 
wards to die by his own hand. I never set up as a 
political prophet; but im the case of this particular 
Padishah I hazarded a prediction which by the strangest 
of accidents was verified by the event. When the news 
of his deposition reached England, I was writing 
my weekly page of paragraphs entitled ‘“‘ Echoes of the 
Week,” in the Jllustrated London News ; and in one of 
these paragraphs I remarked that the misfortunes of 
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Abdul Aziz might possibly culminate in “ sciysorcide.” 
It was with a pair of scissors, borrowed from his mother 
to trim his beard withal, that the Sultan Abdul Aziz 
destroyed himself. 

Another memorable event took place during the 
Exposition season. Early in June the Tsar Alexander 
IT. of Russia visited Paris. On the 6th of June, while 
driving in the Champs Elysées, the Autocrat was fired 
at by a half crazy Pole called Berezowski, whose 
weapon was a half-worn-out horse pistol. The bullet, 
however, did find a billet; it wounded in the nostril 
the horse ridden by M. Raimbault, one of the Imperial 
equerries in attendance on the Tsar. The would-be 
assassin was at once seized by a crowd of detectives in 

lain clothes, who during the Second Empire always 
clustered thickly round the carriages of Imperial and 
Royal personages. A four-wheeled cab was hailed, 
Berezowski was thrust into it by three sergents de 
ville, while at least a dozen police agents hung on be- 
hind, sat on the box or sprawled on the roof of the 
vehicle. I was present a short time afterwards at the 
trial of the semi-demented Pole, which took place before 
the Court of Assizes of the Seine. Cards of admission 
were extremely difficult to procure, even by journalists ; 
but Felix Whitehurst made interest with the Minister 
of Justice and procured me the muclhi-coveted ticket. 

The court was crowded almost to suffocation; arid 
it was a broiling July day. Berezowski was brought 
into court and seated between two gendarmes on the 
banc des accusés. He was a little, shrivelled, bird-faced 
man with a cropped head of hair and a yellowish com- 
plexion. His interrogatory by the President of the 
Tribunal was not particularly instructive; since he 
spoke very bad French, and in almost inaudible tones. 
One of his replies, however, I managed to hear. He 
said that he had been driven to commit his sanguinary 
crime through /a misere; that is the reason you will 
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remember that Figaro, in Beaumarchais’s comedy, ad- 
duced for turning barber. 

But Berezowski’s plea in extenuation of his crime did 
not by any means suit the book, or rather the brief, of 
the prisoner’s eloquent, although somewhat stagey, 
advocate, Maitre Emmanuel Arago, who, when his turn 
came to reply to the counse] for the prosecution, 
delivered a long and violent tirade against the des- 
potism, the cruelty, and the treachery of Russia, 
especially with regard to Poland. He spoke of Siberia, 
and the knout; of Polish princesses chained to wheel- 
barrows, and Polish counts slaving in the mines; he 
dwelt on the red-herring torture, the electric-battery 
torture, the half-drowning torture, and other amenities 
of Russian criminal jurisprudence ; and then, drawing 
himself up to his full height and adopting the trick, 
common at the French bar, of pulling up the cuff of 
his coat until about eight inches of shirt-sleeve were 
revealed, he thundered forth: ‘“ Yes, M. le Président, 
yes, messteurs les jurés, the wretched man in the 
dock had two mothers: sa propre mére and his beloved 
native country; and the Tsar of Russia has outraged 
them both ; for Berezowski’s mother died of grief, and 
the ruthless Emperor has murdered Poland.” I was 
sitting close to the jury-box when this startling 
peroration was pronounced ; and I heard one of the jury- 
men remark to his next neighbour: “‘ 4pyrés ces belles 
paroles la téte du matheureux ne tombera pas.” Nor 
after the “ beautiful words ” uttered on his behalf by his 
counsel did the head of Berezowski fall beneath the axe 
of the guillotine. A sympathising jury delivered a 
verdict of guilty with extenuating circumstances, and 
the Pole was sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

It happened that in 1886 I was telling the story of 
his trial in a lecture which I delivered at Sydney, 
New South Wales; and when I came to the verdict of 
the jury a voice from the middle of the hall cried 
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out: “TI saw Berezowski last week: he is employed as 
an assistant baker at L’Ile Nou.” The next day the 
owner of the voice called on me, and he turned out 
to be Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Noumea, in 
New Caledonia. One would have thought that, at the 
downfall of the Second Empire, the Republican Govern- 
ment would have liberated Berezowski; but they kept 
him in durance from 1867 to 1886; and, for aught I 
know, he may be baking bread for the convicts at 
L’fle Nou now. 

One had to work pretty hard as a special cor- 
respondent in those days. It was five o’clock before 
the verdict was delivered; and it was ten p.m. before, 
without either bite or sup, but with the aid of much 
tobacco, I had got through three columns of copy. I 
drove down in a victoria to the old General Post 
Office in the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, to post my 
letter myself, so that it should be in time for the 
morning mail; and I was in such a hurry to place the 
packet in the letter-box, and I jumped so suddenly 
from the carriage, that the sentinel on duty was 
alarmed, and, presenting his bayonet at me, cried 
menacingly : “Qui vive?” I explained matters to him, 
but my explanation did not seem to satisfy him; and, a 
sergent de ville coming up, the sentinel—a little, stunted 
creature in a blue great coat, and with baggy crimson 
trousers tucked up under his white gaitered shoes— 
accused me of assaulting him. 1 had only frightened 
him. Fortunately I had my passport and some 
visiting cards with me; and the sergent de ville, 
chancing to be a sensible fellow, bade me go about my 
business, laughing at the sentinel, who looked remark- 
ably like a monkey I had once seen on Richmond 
Hill bestridmg a Newfoundland dog in the charge 
of a German showman. I wonder that the little 
man in the red trousers did not charge the sergent 
de ville, but perhaps his musket and bayonet were too 
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heavy for him to make efficient use of those lethal 
weapons. 

“Come to Erfurt,’ wrote Napoleon the Great 
to Talma the tragedian, ‘and you shall play before 
a pitfull of kings.” The front row of the stalls, so 
to speak, at the Strand Theatre of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867 was full of crowned heads and heirs to 
thrones. In addition to the Royalties I have already 
mentioned, the French metropolis was visited between 
May and November by the Kings of Greece, Belgium, 
and Sweden. Ismail Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, was also 
a guest of the Emperor Napoleon. Some years 
afterwards I dined in the company of Ismail—not 
bankrupt, but deposed and banished—at the Garrick 
Club, London The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
was another potentate who visited this astonishing 
show and enjoyed the hospitality of Cesar. Mention 
of the visit of the Crown Prince of Prussia, after- 
wards William J., seventh King of Prussia and first 
German Emperor, J have reserved for the last. That 
chivalrous sovereign was born in 1797. He began 
his military training when he was quite a child; and 
in his fourteenth year he was promoted to the rank 
of second heutenant. In 1813 he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to his father at the allied head-quarters 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. It is not at all unlikely 
that the young prince caught a distant view of 
Napoleon the Great at Leipzic 

The late Duchess of Cambridge had a clear re- 
membrance of seeing Napoleon in 1813 mounted on 
his white charger Marengo. At all events, it is a 
matter of history that the Prince of Prussia, as a 
lad of seventeen, entered Paris with the allies in 
1814. Naturally he would have been present at the 
reception given at the Tuileries by the restored King 
of France, Louis XVIII. As naturally he would have 
gazed on the Arch of the Carrousel, then adorned 
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with marble effigies of soldiers of the First Empire 
and surmounted by the brazen horses of St. Mark, 
plundered by the armies of the French Republic from 
Venice; and most naturally would he have ridden up 
the Champs Elysées and inspected that Arch of 
Triumph of the Etoile which Napoleon I. had planned 
to commemorate the victories of his legions, but 
which was not finally completed until the reign of 
the Orleanist Monarch, Louis Philippe. Fate is 
nothing if not ironical. The Prussian Prince, who 
in his youth had witnessed the downfall of the 
conqueror and captive of the earth, and entered his 
capital with the sovereigns of Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria, and our own Wellington—who was to be 
the honoured guest of the Third Napoleon in 1867, 
was destined in 1871 to ride once more under the 
proud monument, of the Etoile at the head of the 
victorious German armies, to find the dynasty of the 
Bonapartes in the dust, and to listen haughtily to 
terms of peace sued for by a Republican Government. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


THE CLERKENWELL EXPLOSION AND THE ‘‘ CLAIMANT.” 


An Execution at Maidstone—Lord Mayor Allen and his Chariot—The Queen's 
State Carriage—The Clerkenwell Explosion—The Boat Race of 1868 — 
Buckstone and Toole and the Old Cognac—The Tichborne Claimant and 
his Fuiends. 


I wap been absent from England for nearly two 
years when the Exposition ended; and was glad 
enough to get back to London, and to the comforts 
of home and club life. We did not, however, choose 
London as our abode; but took a pretty house on The 
Terrace, at Putney, over against the “ Hight Bells” 
Tavern. Both The Terrace and the tavern have long 
since been demolished; and the last time that I 
strolled through Putney I found the heretofore quiet 
little village transformed into a bustling suburb of 
quite metropolitan brilliancy in the way of shops; 
and I sought in vain for an old-fashioned Tudor or 
Jacobean house, with many windows, which mansion, 
it is said, had been inhabited during the Civil Wars 
by Oliver Cromwell. Ubiquitous Oliver! If tradition 
is to be trusted, he must have had as many habitations 
as he had heads. 

I have good reason to remember the late autumn 
of 1867; since I- was sent down to Maidstone to wit- 
ness the first execution under the provisions of the Act 
for abolishing public executions. It is a disagreeable 
topic to touch upon, and I am disinclined to recur 
to it here at any length. I may just say, nevertheless, 
that I was accompanied on this dismal errand by two 
journalistic colleagues and old friends, Mr. Edmund 
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Yates and Mr. Joseph Charles Parkinson. We each 
wrote a faithful narrative of the scene at Maidstone, 
which was a sufficiently sickening one, und we were 
all abused for having simply done our duty. 
Oddly enough, I received in the autumn of this present 
year of grace, 1894, a letter from an amateur autograph 
collector, who mentioned, among other things, that 
he was the possessor of an autograph letter of mine, 
addressed to the editor of a provincial newspaper, by 
which communication, he said, he set some store. I 
give a copy of it; inasmuch as the document may 
be considered as a contribution towards this candid, and, 
I hope (errors excepted), modest Apology for my Life. 


Marine Hotel, Hastings, 
Wednesday, 14th August, 1872. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your note. Iam 
not a reporter; aud were such my vocation I could not write 
anything of a journalistic nature save for the newspaper to which 
I am exclusively attached—the Daily Telegraph. I have seen 
a great many executions in my time; and, some four years since, 
wrote an account in the Daily Telegraph of the first private 
execution at Maidstone. I thereafter made up my mind never 
to witness another hanging: first, because the spectacle at Maid- 
stone made me sick; and next, because I was very foully abused 
in the Saturday Review and the Pall Mall Gazette on account of 
the narrative I wrote. 


The abuse of which I speak was manifestly 
prompted by mere newspaper jealousy and spite. Mr. 
Yates, Mr. Parkinson, and I were dubbed “ ghouls,” 
‘vampires,’ ‘men with muck-rakes,”’ and the hike, 
merely because we drew a faithful picture of a novel 
and ghastly occurrence. But no one had reviled 
Dickens when, as an amateur, and not profession- 
ally, he attended the execution of Courvoisier. 
Nobody quarrelled with Thackeray when, equally 
unprofessionally, he witnessed an execution at the Old 
Bailey, and in Fraser’s Magazine wrote an article called 


“Going to See a Man Hanged.” Finally, nobody was 
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shocked when Ingoldsby (the pseudonym of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, mind you) wrote the poem 
about My Lord Tomnoddy in Benéley’s Miscellany. 

I see in my diary two events which occurred 
towards the close of 1867, both of which call for a 
few words of comment. On the 9th of November 
the unusual, and, I should say, almost unique, sight 
was presented to the multitude gathered together to 
witness the Lord Mayor’s Show, of the Chief Magis- 
trate proceeding from Guildhall to the Law Courts 
at Westminster in a simple chariot, chocolate in hue. 
A third of London was amazed; another third 
was horrified; and the remainder laughed at the 
elimination of the time-honoured State-carriage from 
the procession. The Lord Mayor who ventured on 
this bold innovation was Mr. W. H. Allen, a member 
of a well-known firm of publishers in Waterloo Place ; 
and his action in excluding the old-fashioned gilded 
ark on wheels from the pageant was not, I should 
say, prompted by any feeling of penuriousness, but by 
the conviction that State-coaches, Gog and Magog, 
men in armour, the banner of the late Countess of 
Kent, Mr. Common Hunt and the Water Bailiff’s 
Young Man, were grotesque anachronisms which 
might well be improved off the face of the Lord 
Mayor's Show. 1 was not, and am not, of Mr. 
Alderman Allen’s way of thinking. Goodness preserve 
us from the day when there will be no Lord Mayor’s 
Show, no visit of the Chief Magistrate and his train 
to the Law Courts, and no Guildhall banquet! All 
these paraphernalia may be practically without use, and, 
to some extent, childish; but they serve to remind us 
of an historic past, dignified, picturesque, and grandiose ; 
and I would no more abolish Gog and Magog, and 
the rest of the medieval properties of the 9th November, 
than I would call for the suppression of the Queen’s 
Beefeaters and the Gentlemen-at-Arms, or give the 
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power of licensing—or refusing to license—the Royal 
Italian Opera to the London County Council. 

By the way, it is worth while marking the fact 
that such of my readers as have not been favoured 
with a card of admission for the Royal Stables 
at Buckingham Palace, and are not less, say, than 
thirty-five years of age, have never seen the State- 
carriage of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. The equipage 
in which Her Majesty rode from Buckingham Palace 
to Westminster Abbey on the joyous day of the 
Jubilee was a ‘“‘dress” carriage, with glass upper 
panels, but it was not the Royal State-carriage, which 
dates from the year 1762, and was designed by Sir 
William Chambers, the architect of Somerset House, 
and painted with allegorical designs by Cipriani. 
This gorgeous coach cost eight thousand pounds. Some 
of the new journalists who described the Jubilee pro- 
cession, hastened to inform their readers that the Queen 
occupied the State-carriage, which was drawn “‘ by eight 
Hanoverian ponies.” Ponies, forsooth !|—they were 
horses of the old Hanoverian stud breed ; and it should be 
remembered that Napoleon I., when he seized Hanover, 
took away a number of the cream-coloured steeds from 
the Royal mews there to Paris; and that to his State- 
carriage, at his coronation, eight cream-coloured horses 
were harnessed. The Parisians called them /es chevauzx 
café au lait. Their abduction by the Corsican Usurper 
so irritated George III. that, until the fall of Bona- 
parte, in 1814, the King of England’s carriage, when 
he opened or prorogued Parliament, was drawn by 
black horses. 

It was on the 12th December, 1867, that, just 
as I was about to return to Putney, at the end of 
my day’s work, I was intercepted at the Waterloo 
terminus by a nimble messenger from the Daily 
Telegraph office, who told me that an explosion had 
taken place at the Clerkenwell House of Detention, and 
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that I was to repair thither at once. The swiftest 
of hansoms conveyed me to the prison. Tt was night- 
fall when T arrived at the House of Detention. There 
was a strong cordon of police round the scene of the 
explosion to keep off the mob; but the inspectors on 
duty knew who I was, and allowed me to pass. My 
eye lighted on the strangest of spectacles. All the 
cells in the prison were lighted up; the wall in front 
was one great black mass, in the middle of which, 
low down, there was a huge cavity, through which 
you could descry the gas lamps in the prison yard. 
The debris of that yawning chasm in the wall had 
formed a high mound in Corporation Lane; and on 
the top of the hillock of broken bricks stood Captain 
Kyre Massey Shaw, directing, with his usual coolness 
and decision, the operations of the firemen. 

There was a strong detachment of the Scots Guards 
onthe ground. The explosion was a madcap attempt on 
the part of the Fenians to liberate a member of their 
faction who was confined, on remand, in the House 
of Detention. The only eye-witness of the outrage 
was a boy, who was standing, about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, in front of No. 5, Corporation Lane, 
when he saw a large barrel close to the wall of the 
prison, and a man leave the barrel and cross the road. 
Shortly afterwards the man returned with a squib in 
his hand, which he thrust into the barrel. Some other 
boys had gathered round, and one was smoking; and 
he handed the man a light, which the recipient applied 
to the squib, When he saw that the squib was 
beginning to burn, he ran away. A police constable 
ran after him; and when he arrived opposite No. 5, 
“the thing went off.” There were several people in 
the street at the time, and playing children. The 
explosion blew down several houses, and smashed most 
of the coarse glass panes in the windows of the prison ; 
and the results of the outrage to the unoffending 
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inhabitants of Corporation Lane were most shocking. 
Upwards of forty people, men, women, and children, 
were more or less severely injured; and seven were 
killed, one on the spot; while the remainder died from 
their wounds. 

I had passed through the cordon of police easily 
enough; but to get back to Fleet Street was a matter 
of considerable difficulty. The crowd was enormous; 
and the police, naturally, could not tell friends from foes, 
or Fenians from journalists; but cuffed and buffeted 
all the assemblage, impartially. 1 managed, however, to 
get close to the detachment of Guards, who were march- 
ing away from the scene of the explosion, and telling the 
officer in command who I was, he good-naturedly allowed 
me to “ tail on,” so to speak, to the detachment ; and at 
the steady pace at which the soldiers were marching, we 
were soon clear of the crowds, and I was free to make 
my way to Fleet Street and write a description of what 
I had seen. The Fenians suspected of having com- 
mitted, or of being accomplices in, the Clerkenwell out- 
rage were not tried until April, 1868, but all were 
acquitted ; with the exception of one, Michael Barrett, 
who was hanged in front of the Debtors’ Door, Newgate, 
on May 26th. This was the last public execution that 
took place in England. The year 1867 had come to 
an end with a very serious Fenian scare; other explo- 
sions had occurred, there was great public excitement, 
and nearly thirty thousand special constables were 
sworn in. 

Early in 1868 took place the annual University 
Boat-race, and we had a large party of friends to witness 
the contest and lunch at Putney. Among my guests, 
if I remember aright, were Mr. John Lawrence Toole, 
Mr. J. Baldwin Buckstone, then lessee of the Hay- 
market, and another well-known comedian. The party 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly; but on Toole making 
his appearance in the balcony to look at the motley 
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groups crowding the Terrace, he was at once recognised, 
and loud calls were made on him for a speech—a request 
with which, in his usual urbane manner, he at once, 
and facetiously, complied. ‘Those were days in which 
the very old British fashion of gentlemen drinking 
brandy and water cold after a substantial lunch had not 
entirely vanished ; and the two actor-managers, disdain- 
ing to watch the humours of the giddy throng without, 
or to join in the perhaps frivolous conversation of the 
company within, betook themselves to serious confabula- 
tion, aided by libations of cold brandy and water. It 
happened that I had brought with me from Paris a 
small parcel of very old and rare cognac. Indeed, it had 
come from the cellars of Napoleon I. The bottles 
were labelled 1812; and the brandy was a present from 
a dear, deceased friend of mine, James Lorimer Graham, 
of New York. Two bottles of this precious brandy 
remained; and one | set, with proper pride, before the 
two actor-managers. From time to time they were 
joined by other guests, who helped them to dispose of 
the cognac. Really good brandy is a very powerful 
magnet. In about another hour a second bottle 
was produced; then the two empty flasks were re- 
moved; and a third bottle was brought, which, how- 
ever, they did not more than half empty; and then, 
quite sober, and without apparently having “turned a 
hair,” they shook hands with us and departed. When 
all the company had taken leave, I asked my wite to 
explain to me the inscrutable mystery of the third 
bottle of rare old cognac labelled 1812. 

‘You see, dear,’ she replied, “it was like this. 
The first bottle came, surely enough, from Mr. James 
Lorimer Graham’s parcel; but when another bottle 
was called for I just took off the label from bottle 
number two and pasted it on a bottle of British 
brandy, of which Messrs. B—, the well-known dis- 
tillers, sent you a couple of dozen this morning ; 
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aud I acted in precisely the same manner when I 
sent them the third bottle. So you see that you 
have still one bottle of the rare old cognac left.” 
Now the British brandy of that epoch was what 
is known in distilling circles as “gin-wash,” flavoured 
with the best French cognac. It is very nice indeed, 
but not very potent; and that fact may account for 
the exemplary sobriety of the two actor-managers 
when they left The Terrace, Putney. Buckstone 
in particular was—as a friend who accompanied 
them to the station told me—‘“as right as a trivet.” 
On their way a little boy asked him the time of 
day; to which query the comedian, quoting Shake- 
speare, replied, ‘‘Time to be honest” —a really 
striking intellectual effort, I take it, after the 
consumption of so much brandy and water, even 
though it were British. 

To describe my life during 1868 would be only to 
chronicle so many days, weeks, and months of hard but 
pleasant work; so many hundreds of leaders written ; 
so many public functions described, so many picture 
exhibitions criticised and books reviewed. We moved 
from Putney, first back to Sloane Street; and then 
to a house in Thistle Grove, now Drayton Gardens, 
Brompton. In Thistle Grove, nearly opposite to our 
house, lived a family by the name of Bloxam, the 
head of which was a wine merchant, who was the 
son-in-law of Mr. Thomas Roberts, a then well-known 
solicitor in Spring Gardens, with whom I had been for 
a long time on terms of intimate friendship. Some 
time in 1868 Mr. Bloxam, whom we frequently visited, 
and who, with his wife and sister, as frequently visited 
us, began to tell me of a lawsuit which might be soon 
expected to come on, and which would make, he thought, 
a considerable stir in the public mind. A claimant to 
the ancient Baronetcy of Tichborne, so he informed me, 
had arrived from Australia, where, at a place called 
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Wagga- Wagga, and under the name of Thomas Castro, 
he had carried on the business of a butcher. 

The Claimant’s case was that he and eight of the 
crew were saved from the wreck of a ship called the 
Bella; that he went to Australia, and lived there for 
fourteen years under the name of Castro; and that 
he was married in January, 1868, as Castro, but in 
July of the same year as Tichborne. In 1867 his 
claim was recognised by the Dowager Lady Tich- 
borne, who had advertised for her long-lost son, 
formerly an officer in a cavalry regiment. No other 
members of the family could be brought to accept 
him; but Sir Clifford Constable and some of his 
brother officers did. A select circle of believers in 
the Claimant was gradually formed; and I found, one 
evening, at Mr. Bloxam’s, Lord Rivers, whom I had 
known years before as the Honourable Horace Pitt. 
His sister, the Honourable Harriet Pitt, had been one 
of the Queen’s Maids of Honour. Another zealous 
friend of the Claimant was Mr. Guildford Onslow, M.P., 
who is said to have backed him to the extent of nearly 
fifteen thousand pounds ; and among his other influential 
friends the names of Mr. Quartermaine Kast and Mr. 
Biddulph recur to me. Most of these gentlemen were 
frequently to be found at Bloxam’s. What the last- 
named worthy party had to do with the business I 
am unable to say with certainty. Possibly he may 
have had some share in organising those celebrated 
Tichborne bonds, the holders of which were to be 
reimbursed when the Claimant recovered his title 
and estates. 

This bulky litigant I did not see in the flesh until 
1869. In 1867 he was mainly in Paris in attendance 
on the lady who believed that he was her son. With 
regard to Mr. Bloxam, I am fully persuaded in my 
mind that he had an entire belief that the then corpulent 
Claimant was not Arthur Orton, formerly of White- 
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chapel, butcher, and that he was Roger Charles Doughty 
Tichborne, son and heir of Sir James Tichborne, Baronet, 
who—Roger—was born in 1829, partially educated in 
France and at Stonyhurst College; who sailed for 
Valparaiso, South America, in 1853, and who left 
Rio de Janeiro in the Bella, which foundered at sea in 
1854. I knew Mr. Bloxam very well, and I had 
at no time any reason to doubt his candour and 
integrity. That which T subsequently saw of the 
Claimant I shall relate in its proper place. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


BEHIND THE SCENES AGAIN. 


A Feat of Memory—St. Martin’s Hall: The Queen’s Theatre—Mr. and Mrs. 
Labouchere—An Invitation to Write a Play—Watts Phillips: a Neglected 
Dramatist—Edward Sothern—At Home Again—The Strand Music Hall— 
Mr, Lionel Lawson—Mr. John Hollingshead—Wat Tyler at the Gaiety— 
Miss Nollie Fanen, Mr. J. L. Toole, Miss Constance Loseby. 


Tur year 1868 will always be memorable as the one 
in which I was introduced to Henry Labouchere, M.P. 
There was a building in Long Acre used as a place for 
lectures and public meetings, and called St. Martin’s 
Hall. Here, in 1858, Charles Dickens made his first 
appearance as a public lecturer, in aid of the funds of 
the Hospital for Sick Children; and here I once had 
the fortune, or misfortune, to listen to an American 
called, [ think, Mason Jones, who was gifted with an 
extraordinary mnemonic faculty, and who positively re- 
cited ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” without book, from beginning to 
end. I did not, I confess, hear him right through ; but 
when he had rolled out about three hundred verses 
following the Invocation and Introduction, I went out 
for a little walk. When I returned the orator was 
attacking Satan’s Address to the Sun. I again strolled 
out to smoke a cigar and call upon a friend. By this 
time Mr. Mason Jones had got as far as Eve’s Recol- 
lections; but when he had reached the Evening in 
Paradise I stepped over the way to partake of some 
light refreshment at Mr. Nokes’s hotel, opposite the 
Royal Italian Opera, Bow Street, Covent Garden. But, 
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hurrah! I was in at the death, and with unabated 
vigour did Mr. Mason Jones spout his peroration :— 
‘The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest ; and, Providence their guide, 


They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way.” 


The world knows nothing of its greatest men; and 
I am not aware of what became of the phenomenally 
verbose Mr. Mason Jones; but if he be still in the 
flesh, were I to meet him again, and did he propose 
to recite, say Carey's “Dante,” or Hoole’s “ Tasso,” ci 
catenso, or Spenser's ‘‘ Faérie Queene,” I fear that I 
should pray to be delivered from Mr. Mason Jones, 
even as Oliver Cromwell prayed to be delivered from 
Sir Harry Vane. 

There was little razson d’etre for St. Martin’s Hall, 
which might have been more appropriately called St. 
Clement’s, or St. Paul’s, or St. Giles’s Hall; and after 
an unsuccessful series of Promenade Concerts, given by 
an enterprising individual called Strange, some time 
lessee of the Alhambra, in Leicester Square, the Hall 
was reconstructed as a theatre; and late in October, 
1867, was opened under the management of the late 
Mr. Alfred Wigan. In 1868-69 the manageress of the 
Queen’s was a very pleasing actress and sweet singer, 
long since known and admired by a large circle of 
friends as Mrs. Henry Labouchere. Mr. Labouchere 
was actively concerned in the management. He wanted 
a new piece—he was always wanting new pieces—and 
my friend Andrew Halliday, the author, in conjunction 
with Mr. Frederick Lawrence, of Kenzlworth, one of the 
best burlesques ever produced in modern times, and 
who also wrote for Drury Lane, under the Chatterton 
management, the melodramas of Zhe Great City and 
King o° Scots, told me one evening that Mr. Labouchere 
would be very glad to enter into negotiations with me 
for a drama full of exciting situations. 
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It is a whimsical fact that repeatedly, durmg my 
career, I have been solicited by theatrical managers 
to write pieces for them; but 1 have never been able to 
convince them that, although I know a good deal about 
the stage and its ways, I have not within me the stuff 
for making a successful playwright; being, as I have 
said more than once, entirely devoid of the faculty of 
imagination, and incapable of constructing plots. At 
all events, the knowledge of my deficiencies in this 
respect las saved me from the humiliation of having 
a play refused. The few which I have written were 
not proposed by me, but by the managers themselves ; 
and they were all, in their way, successful. It is true 
that even now I see my way to the composition of 
an historical tragedy; but not a line of it has been 
committed to paper. My good friend Sir Augustus 
Harris was kind enough to approve of the idea; but as 
it would cost about four thousand pounds sterling to 
bring out the piece with adequate spectacular effect, 
Sir Augustus scarcely sees his way to producing my 
tragedy at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

Nevertheless, I thought that there would be no harm 
in seeing what Mr. Labouchere was like. An appoint- 
ment with him was made to meet Halliday and myself 
at ten o'clock one evening, in his private room at the 
theatre. He was then one of the Members for the 
County of Middlesex. He struck me as being, in all 
respects, a remarkable man, full of varied knowledge ; 
full, withal, of humorous anecdotes, and with a mother- 
wit very pleasant to listen to. His conversation was, 
to me, additionally interesting, because, when I was in 
Mexico, I had gone over most of the ground which he 
had travelled; and 1 was familiar with the United 
States and with Russia, in both of which countries he 
had long resided, when he was in the Diplomatic 
Service. 

I know not what it was that prevented me from 
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writing a piece ; still in 1868-69 I was constantly at the 
Queen’s, generally in the company of Watts Phillips, 
artist, satirical essayist, and dramatist. A gifted and 
most versatile man was poor Watts, much admired and 
appreciated by many friends; but, as I have always 
thought, cruelly and ungratefully ignored and neglected 
by the great body of the public. He had been a pupil of 
George Cruikshank, as I have mentioned ; but the ont- 
come of his artistic capacity did not extend beyond his 
making a nuinber of facetious drawings for Diogenes— 
in which he also wrote “Thoughts in Tatters, by the 
Ragged Philosopher ’’—and for other comic publica- 
tions ; and perhaps the flower of his graphic talent is to 
be found in his pen-and-ink sketches, with which he 
adorned, almost to exuberance, his letters to his friends. 
His dramas were singularly powerful and compactly 
constructed ; and strangely enough, although he resided 
for a long time in Paris, he did not, as far as T am 
aware, borrow any of his plots or characters from the 
French. Had he lived in these golden days for play- 
wrights—had he been the contemporary of the Pettitts, 
the Pineros, the Simses, and the Henry Arthur Joneses, 
Watts Phillips could have made thousands of pounds 
from such dramas as The Dead Heart, Camilla’s Husband, 
The Huguenot Captain, Paper Wings, and On the Jury. 
As it was, his labours brought him little beyond bare 
bread and cheese. He was one of the last of the old 
race of dramatists, who were accustomed to sell their 
plays to a manager “ out and out.” 

The end of it was that poor Watts went, financially, 
all to pieces. He had never enjoyed good health, and 
he died, quite worn out, early in the ’seventies. He 
was an eccentric, rather difficult to get on with—the 
same thing has been said, I apprehend, more than 
once, about myself—but I loved the man dearly, and 
mourned his loss as that of one of the friends and 
colleagues of my youth, at a period when my own 
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gioventu was most tempestuous, but when Watts was 
enjoying the only prosperous epoch in his life, and was 
living, a happily-married man, with young children 
about him, at a pretty villa near Norwood. That must 
have been about 1855. I am glad to be able to say 
that among the kindest, the must actively generous of 
his friends in his last years, was Henry Labouchere ; 
and that after his death that gentleman, in conjunction 
with the late Mr. Chatterton, then lessee of Drury 
Liane, did their best to help the loved ones whom he 
left behind him. 

Edward Askew Sothern, the unique impersonator of 
Lord Dundreary in Tom Taylor’s not very powerful 
comedy of Our American Cousin, | had known as early 
as 1863-4. He had played the character more than a 
thousand times before coming to England ; and he played 
it four hundred and ninety-six times at the Haymarket 
Theatre; but the part of the American Cousin himself; 
Asa ‘Trenchard, fell to Buckstone; and that of the 
senile old lawyer’s clerk, who had been a schoolmaster, 
was enacted by Chippendale, a rare representative of 
stage veterans of the Farren school, and whose wife, a 
competent actress, I afterwards met in Australia. I 
wrote an article about Sothern’s Lord Dundreary in a 
series of essays called “ Breakfast in Bed.” The paper 
was full of impertinences, which I almost wondered that 
Sothern did not resent; but possibly he saw that 
through all my persiflage there was evident the highest 
admiration for him as a dramatic artist; and we soon 
became very good friends. He was something else 
besides an admirable comedian, a cultivated gentleman, 
and a good fellow. He was a wag and an inveterate 
practical joker; most of his achievements in the last- 
named direction have passed into the chestnut stage, 
and will not bear repetition; and those to which 
publicity has not been given will be imparted to the 
public in those “ Reminiscences,” supplementary to Mr, 
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Joseph Hatton’s entertaining volume, which I hope that 
Mr. John Lawrence Toole is now engaged in writing. 

In the early autumn of 1869 I took, as usual, my 
four weeks’ holiday at Homburg; and experienced the 
usual ups and downs, culminating in my having to get a 
cheque on London cashed in order to be able to return 
home. I found at the Hétel de Russie at Frankfort the 
late Mr. Lionel Lawson, who had some interest in 
the then juvenile Gaiety Theatre, Strand. The Gaiety 
is built partially on the site of Exeter Change, a small 
and gloomy arcade, constructed by the late Marquis of 
Exeter, the owner of the freehold, with the idea of 
reviving the glories of the old Exeter "Change. It was 
full of commodious shops; but the public declined to 
patronise it, and the walls of Exeter “Change were, 
like those of Balclutha, generally desolate. I mind 
the place well, since Mr. Pond, the advertising agent, 
and I had a small house and office there, where we 
published a comic journal, called Puachinello. Exeter 
‘Change having come, as a thoroughfare for pedestrians, 
wholly to grief, its site was utilised for a large build- 
ing, called The Strand Music Hall, which speedily, 
notwithstanding its most commanding situation, was, 
as a eommercial speculation, wholly disastrous. It 
was demolished, and in its stead arose the present 
elegant and popular Gaiety Theatre. 

With Mr. Lionel Lawson there came Mr. John 
Hollingshead, who was the lessee and manager at the 
Gaiety ; and one afternoon “ Honest John,’ who had 
been an ally of mine for many years, proposed that I 
should write a burlesque to be produced at the ensuing 
Christmas. He had got, he said, a capital idea for such 
a piece. ‘ What do you think,” he asked, “of Wat 
Tyler? Taxes, you know, and all that kind of thing. 
People always like to listen to digs given at the taxes.” 
At once I hailed the proposal; and simultaneously I 
settled in my mind—from the slang analogue for a hat, 
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a “tile’’—that Wat Tyler should be by trade a hatter, 
and that he should wear an inordinately tall gibus. 
I set to work on the piece immediately I got home; but 
I hasten to record that the only merits which Wat Tyler 
possessed, and which ensured it a run of some eighty 
nights, belonged to Mr. John Hollingshead, the suggester 
of the title; to Miss Nellie Farren, to Miss Constance 
Loseby, to Mr. Toole; and to the  scene-painters, 
costumiers, and ballet-master. Ma/ 7'yler_ was hastily, 
inconsiderately, and in many instances stupidly written. 
1 was in bad health at the time, and overwhelmed with 
work. The doggrel dialogne had to be seribbled at odd 
times whenever | had an hour to spare; but I was 
obliged to devote two or three hours every day to the 
rehearsals, and my enforced absences from Fleet Street 
drove my friends there nearly frantic. 

Wat Tyler was duly produced at the Gaiety. I 
believe one gentleman in the stalls regaled himself with 
a hiss; and very probably, like Charles Lamb, who 
hissed his own farce of A/r. /I—, I might have actively 
sympathised with the gentleman in the stalls had I 
been present at the first performance of my burlesque. 
But I happened to be away busied in writing; and 
only reached the theatre in time to be told that the 
piece, with all its manifest imperfections, had found 
favour in the eyes of a crowded audience; and that I 
must needs respond to a cry for the author, and appear 
before the curtain. So I presented myself in the not 
very suitable evening apparel of an overcoat and check 
trousers; and I am told that instead of backing out 
gracefully on the prompt side, I turned my back upon 
the audience. [ had, however, taken the precaution of 
leading on Miss Nellie Farren at the same time, and 
of pointing to her as the lady who had principally 
contributed to the success of the evening. She played 
the part of Sir Reginald Plantagenet; was, of course, 
enchanting in doublet and hose; was arch, piquante, 
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and vivacious, and sang to admiration a parody of 
“ Com’ é gentil,” from Don Pasquale. A very clever 
singer—Miss Constance Loseby—was Mrs. Tyler; and 
Wat Tyler, who was shockingly henpecked, was played 
with his accustomed drollery by Mr. Toole. I think, 
too, that pretty lady named Rose Coghlan was in the 
cast. I am gratified to say that I never witnessed 
a performance of Wat Zyler. John Hollingshead paid 
me handsomely for the piece, of which he was really the 
inventor; and I received in addition, during several 
weeks, substantial royalties on the sale of the book 
of the words. Such was my last experiment in dramatic 
authorship. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE TRIAL OF PIERRE BONAPARTE. 


Piince Pierre Bonaparte’s Stormy Career—The Slaying of Victor Noir—Maitie 
Floquet——-Incidents of the Trial—M. Henri Rochefort—M. Paul de Cus- 
sagnac—An Acquittal —A So/atim to the Vietim’s Kindred. 


Norutne of moment occurred in my career until 
March, 1870, when I was despatched in hot haste to 
‘Tours, in France, to describe the trial, before the High 
Court of Justice specially empanelled for the occasion, 
of Prince Pierre Bonaparte, the third son of Lucien, 
nephew of the First Napoleon, and cousin of 
the Third one, for the murder of a Paris journalist, 
a young man whose vom de guerre was Victor Noir. 
(His real name was Yvan Salmon.) The career of Pierre 
Bonaparte had been a stormy, and not a very reputable 
one. In early manhood he had joined the Carbonari in 
Italy ; he was warned to quit the Papal States, and 
on his refusing to do so was arrested by a party of 
Papal gendarmes, or sdirrz. Armed only with a cou- 
teau de chasse, Pierre Bonaparte contrived to slay the 
Captain of Police, and to wound two of his sub- 
ordinates; but receiving in return a ball in the chest 
and a thrust from a bayonet, he was overpowered and 
conducted to the Castle of St. Angelo, where he 
remained for some months in captivity. On his 
release he went to England, and thence wandered to 
Corfu. Crossing to Albania, he had a fight with 
some hostile shepherds, or palikares, or brigands—the 
terms are nearly convertible ones—and killed, it is said, 
two of his adversaries, and seriously wounded a third. 
He managed to get back to Corfu; and the Lord 
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High Commissioner, thinking him a not highly eligible 
guest, politely requested him to leave the Ionian 
Islands. He subsequently resided a short time in 
the United States; where, at New York, shortly after 
Louis Napoleon’s abortive coup de main at Strasburg, 
he met his princely cousin, who had been deported 
beyond the Atlantic by the Government of Louis 
Philippe. 

When the Citizen-King collapsed, Pierre Bonaparte 
hastened to Paris, where the Republican Government 
gave him a command in the Foreign Legion. He 
was elected as Deputy for Corsica, a member of the 
Constituent Assembly; and although he voted with 
the extreme Left, he always loyally supported his 
cousin Louis Napoleon. Then he left France, which 
was, in truth, rather glad to get rid of him, and took 
his departure for Algeria, where he displayed con- 
siderable courage in divers minor engagements with 
the Arabs. When the Second Empire became an 
accomplished fact, Napoleon ITI. gave his turbulent 
kinsman the rank of Prince and of Highness, but he 
was not to be considered asa member of the Imperial 
family. 

The Emperor made him a handsome allowance. 
He professed to have given up politics, and he lived, 
indeed, in great privacy in a suburb of Paris; but 
he seemed to have entirely divorced himself from his 
Republican proclivities; and his closest ally in a 
political sense was the ultra-Bonapartist M. Paul de 
Cassagnac; while he held in the bitterest hatred Henri 
Rochefort, and all the contributors to the ultra-Re- 
publican Marseillaise. 

As for the hapless Victor Noir, he had been 
a journeyman watchmaker, then a florist, and ulti- 
mately drifted into journalism: becoming an assiduous 
contributor to the columns of what the Parisians 
call da petite presse. He had considerable descriptive 
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talent, and a curiously keen faculty for finding out 
things connected with the upper classes; and from 
this acquisition he would have proved a_ valuable 
member of the staff of an English “society ” journal. 
His mode of procedure was, as he candidly admitted, 
to begin by making friends avec les larbins, or lacqueys 
of the aristocracy. My Toulon experience taught me 
that there was a good deal of information to be gained 
by consorting with flunkeys. He had but recently 
joined the Marsei/laise, and he was engaged to be 
married two months later, when he was,on the 10th 
January, 1870, sent by M. Pascal Grousset to the 
residence of Prince Pierre Bonaparte tv demand _ re- 
paration for an insult addressed by the Prince to the 
redacteurs of a journal called the Revanche. To Auteuil 
he consequently repaired, being accompanied by an- 
other journalist, M. Ulric de Fonvielle. About four 
in the afternoon they arrived at Auteuil; sent in 
their cards, and were conducted to the drawing-room. 
Five minutes afterwards the Prince, in rather a négligé 
costume, entered the room. 

They delivered M. Pascal Grousset’s message, and 
handed the Prince a letter from that gentleman. 
Pierre Bonaparte seemed surprised that the letter was 
not a challenge from Rochefort, for whom he pro- 
fessed the utmost disdain He read the letter and 
threw it on a chair, and then he began to abuse the 
two journalists. 

According to the evidence of M. Ulric de Fonvielle, 
the Prince struck Victor Noir in the face, and then 
drawing back a pace or two, drew a revolver and 
fired at the young journalist, who, pressing his 
hands to his breast, rushed from the room and down- 
stairs and fell dead in the street. The Prince fired 
another chamber of his revolver at M. de Fonvielle, 
who vainly endeavoured to extricate his own pistol 
from its case; again the Prince fired, and the scared’ 
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M. de Fonvielle succeeded in escaping from the house, 
raising cries of ‘“‘ Murder.” 

This, then, was the weighty affair of which I was 
commissioned to follow the judicial unravelling before 
the Haute Cour de Justice. At Tours I found two 
colleagues representing important English newspapers 
—my old friend Antonio Gallenga of the Zimes, and 
Mr. Frederick Boyle of the Standard. There was, 
besides, a host of French journalists; and we Britons 
availed ourselves of the advice given to us by a friendly 
Commissary of Police, to visit the court on the 
Sunday before the trial, and nail our professional 
cards in the particular parts of the tribune reserved 
for the press which we desired to occupy. The 
counsel was sagacious; for the rush for seats the next 
morning was tremendous; but our French confréres, 
although somewhat grudgingly admitting that pos- 
session was nine-tenths of the law, did not molest 
us during the many days the trial lasted. I can 
scarcely say, however, that they were oppressively 
polite to- us. 

The scene in the High Court of Justice the next 
morning was an imposing one; the Judges in scarlet 
and ermine were ranged at a long table of quadrant 
form on a high platform; and at one extremity of the 
table was the grefier, and at the other the Public 
Prosecutor, both in scarlet robes. To the right of the 
last-named functionary was the dock, a railed-off space 
furnished with a comfortable easy-chair; and to this 
area was conducted, shortly after the court had been 
formally opened, the distinguished prisoner. 

The first time that Napoleon the Great ever saw 
Godoy, the Prince of the Peace, he described him in a 
letter to his brother Joseph as un taureau. Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte would have passed very well for a 
toreador. He would, I should say, physically, have 
been altogether at home in a bull-ring at Seville; 
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and in my mind’s eye I pictured him in full matador 
costume, standing, Toledo blade in one hand, and 
with the other slowly waving the little red flag as a 
lure for the bull to dash himself on the point of 
his rapier. As a matter of fact, the prisoner was 
dressed in a frock coat of the colour known as Jdleu 
barbeau, with gloves of yellow or Jdeurre frais kid. 
He was perfectly self-possessed; and displayed much 
argumentative skill while undergoing the interrogatory 
of the President of the High Court, M. Glandaz. 
And of this typical Corsican’s personal courage there 
cannot be the slightest doubt. He had a strident and 
rather harsh voice, but he kept his temper within 
bounds; save when he made niention of what he 
called “l’infdme Marseillaise,” and its editor-in-chief. 
Then his voice rose almost to a yell; his face was 
suffused with a deep purple; and his hands con- 
vulsively clutched at the portfolio of crimson morocco 
leather in which the papers necessary for his defence 
were bestowed. 

It is but fair to Pierre Bonaparte to admit that 
the version which he gave of the tragedy at Auteuil 
differed materially from that given by M. Ulric de 
Fonvielle. According to the Prince, he had written to 
M. Rochefort, challenging him to mortal combat. The 
next afternoon, after receiving a doctor, who was treat- 
ing him for a slight attack of influenza, he was informed 
by a servant that two gentlemen wished to see him. 
Under the impression that his visitors were the seconds 
of the editor of the Marseillaise, he directed that they 
should be shown in, without reading the names on their 
cards. When he found himself in presence of the two 
journalists, they assumed, according to the Prince’s 
showing, a provoking attitude; and after he had read 
the letter and had expressed his astonishment that 
it was not one-from Rochefort, the taller of the two 
journalists struck him a smart blow with his fist on 
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that he saw the shorter of his two visitors, M. de 
Fonvielle, draw a pistol from his pocket and endeavour 
to cock it; whereupon, drawing a revolver which he 
carried habitually in his own pocket, he fired on the tall 
young man, Victor Noir, who immediately rushed from 
the apartment; while M. de Fonvielle secreted himself 
behind an arm-chair, whence he aimed his pistol at the 
Prince, who returned the compliment by another shot, 
which, however, did not reach its mark. One of the 
counsel for the partie civile, who, without regard to 
Prince Pierre’s indictment for murder, was seeking 
damages against him on behalf of the family of Victor 
Noir, was Maitre Charles Thomas Floquet, then an 
advocate about forty years of age, who had attained 
some notoriety by shouting, “ Vive la Pologne, Mon- 
sieur !” on the occasion of the T’sar Alexander IT. 
visiting the Paris Palais de Justice. He was practic- 
ally the real prosecutor; the law officers of the Crown 
showing, if not an actual prepossession in favour of 
the prisoner, considerable apathy in pressing the case 
against him. 

The trial lasted several days, and was enlivened by 
more than one humorous incident. Laughter is not 
generally a distinctive feature of a trial for murder ; yet 
the High Court of Justice at Tours, during the examina- 
tion-in-chief of M. Ulric de Fonvielle, was more than 
once convulsed with merriment. Neither the counsel 
for the prosecution, nor the advocate for the defence, 
nor the jury, nor M. Ulric de Fonvielle himself was 
able to obtain or suggest a satisfactory explanation of 
why M. Fonvielle had failed to get his revolver 
out of its leathern case and adjust the trigger so as to 
fire on Pierre Bonaparte. The journalist pleaded that 
he had done his best’; but Fate seemed to have been 
against him. The unlucky revolver and case were 
handed up to the bench; and the President, having 
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previously taken care to ascertain that the weapon was 
unloaded, clicked the lock once or twice, observing in 
a mildly reproachful tone to the journalist, ‘“ Lt cepen- 
dant, Monsieur de Fonvielle, vous n’avez pas pu armer 
votre pistolet.”’ Simultaneously I heard a growl from 
the bench immediately beneath mine. The growl 
emanated from Antonio Gallenga. ‘No; confound 
him,” he remarked, “ he did not cock his pistol. Why 
did he not take the dagger of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton and stab with steel in myrtle dressed?” I 
ventured in an undertone to observe that they managed 
these things better in Italy; whereupon Antonio 
uttered another growl; but there was a smile on his 
honest face when, looking upwards, he said that I 
was always fond of my joke. Yes, such is the fact; I 
have always been of opinion that this is a very funny 
world. How runs the old epitaph ?— 


‘Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, but now I know it.” 


Only the worst of it is that the wrong side of our mouth 
is that on which we are sometimes compelled to laugh. 
On the whole, however, I consider it judicious to follow 
the advice of Beaumarchais’ Figaro, and laugh as often 
as we possibly can, because we never know at what 
moment we may be constrained to weep. 

Then, on another day of the trial, occurred another 
incident of a serio-comic character. It suddenly 
occurred to M. Wilfred de Fonvielle, brother of UlIrie, 
and like that journalist an ultra-democratic Republican, 
to go temporarily stark, staring mad. From the bottom 
of the court he raised and reiterated once and again 
the terrible revolutionary cry, “4 mort!” “4 mort!” 
In vain did the friends by whom he was surrounded 
strive to calm down the excitement of the bellowing 
journalist. Whom or what he was denouncing death 
against did not appear; but as he resolutely refused 
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to hold his tongue, the chiet law officer of the Crown 
eventually rose and demanded that the perturbator 
should be brought to the foot of the court to be 
punished for eontempt. We English journalists 
thought that all kinds of dreadful things were about 
to be done to M. de Fonvielle; ‘but to our pleased 
surprise the President, M. Glandaz, did not sen- 
tence him to imprisonment, but after bestowing on him 
quite a paternal reproof for uttering a cry which was 
alien to modern French manners, fined him in a 
moderate sum for his malfeasance. 

IT should have said that when Prince Pierre heard 
the first shout of “4 mort!” “4 mort!” he snatched 
up his red morocco pocket-book, and with a very 
agitated expression of countenance, fairly made a bolt 
for it into the room behind the dock, closely followed 
by the officer of gendarmerie who had him in charge. 
Now, as to the personal courage of this typically Corsican 
personage, there could not exist the slightest doubt. He 
had braved death time and again; only I suspect that 
he was under the impression that M. de Fonvielle and 
his friends were bent on storming the dock, and tearing 
him to pieces; and when a man thinks that he is 
within measurable distance of actual dismemberment, 
is he to be blamed for showing his exasperated foes 
a clean pair of heels ? 

Droller still was the third incident in a trial which, 
as I shall presently endeavour to show, was funda- 
mentally a farce. At a late stage of the proceedings 
the advocate for the partie civile, who, as I have already 
said, was doing his best to press home the case 
against the Prince, called as a witness M. Henri 
Rochefort. The ex-contributor to the Figaro, ex-editor 
of the Zanterne, and then redacteur-en-chef of La Mar- 
seilaise, was undergoing a term of imprisonment at 
St. Pélage for a violent attack on the Emperor and 
the Imperial régime; and a murmur of excitement ran 
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through the crowded auditory when the trenchant 
pamphleteer was brought in custody into court and 
placed in the witness-box. Questioned as to his name 
and prenames, the journalist, who used formerly to be 
spoken of as “ the convict Marquis,” replied that his name 
was Victor Henri de Rochefort Lucay, born at Paris 
in 1830. His examination both by counsel for the 
prosecution and for the defence, was a delicious exhibition 
on his part of adroit fencing. He alternately parried and 
attacked; and while professing the utmost respect for 
the Court, took occasion to sneer at the moral character 
of a lady whom he called “‘ Lucretia” —-meaning Madame 
Charles Bonaparte, the mother of Napoleon the Great—- 
and to insinuate that Napoleon was the illegitimate off- 
spring of the Comte de Marbéeuf, Governor of Corsica ; 
while with another skilfully malignant allusion to the 
Dutch Admiral Verhuel, he suggested the inference that 
that distinguished Batavian, and not Louis Bonaparte, 
was the father of the Emperor Napoleon III. 

This sliest of sly hits aroused the official ire of the 
Public Prosecutor, a very tall, gaunt functionary, with a 
dolorous expression of countenance, who, when he stood 
up in his judicial scarlet, was qualified by Gallenga as Le 
grand spectre rouge. He was in the middle of a long- 
winded oration rebuking the witness Rochefort for his 
moral turpitude, when a series of titters, culminating in 
a burst of laughter, were audible in court. The editor 
of the Marseitlaise had gone quietly to sleep. It was, 
possibly, that’ which is popularly known as “a cat's 
sleep:*’ such a factitious slumber, perhaps, as that 
which Watts Phillips used,to tell us was once indulged 
in by Mr. Labouchere, while Watts was reading a new 
drama to the then Member for Middlesex. But it was 
difficult to beat the playwright at the game of intel- 
lectual tactics. He read the manuscript slowly and more 
slowly, and eventually subsided into a “cat’s sleep” 
of his own, upon which Mr. Labouchere timeously 
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woke up. The Public Prosecutor, however, found 
that he could make nothing, sleeping or waking, of 
Henri Rochefort, whom, among fresh cachinnations on 
the part of the public, he sternly bade to stand down. 
As Rochefort was being conducted out of court the 
occupants of the front row of the press-tribune availed 
themselves of the opportunity to press the hand of 
the terrible satirist; and then the question was asked 
how he had come down from Paris. “ First-class coupé 
between two gendarmes,”’ he replied. “The coupé quite 
complimentary. Merci du compliment.” 

A few more witnesses were heard, including a 
dark-complexioned, burly-looking gentleman, M. Paul 
de Cassagnac, who incidentally remarked that he was 
extremely devoted to the Prince. His evidence, how- 
ever, could throw no kind of light on the manner in 
which poor Victor Noir came by his death ; and shortly 
after M. de Cassagnac’s dismissal from the witness-box 
the President summed up fully, and, as I thought, very 
fairly to both parties. Then there was an interval for 
luncheon; the prisoner was taken away; the judges 
left the bench; and the jury retired to consider their 
verdict. A whole hour elapsed before they came into 
court-again. ‘‘ Que diable/” exclaimed my next neigh- 
bour, a Parisian feudletonniste, “what are the ganaches 
waiting for? Hadn’t they made up their minds before. 
they entered the box?” “Not so,” replied an 
equally satirical gentleman of the press, his neighbour. 
‘They are waiting for the verdict to be telegraphed 
from Paris.” 

At length, however, you heard that tramping 
of the soles of boots which I always consider to be 
peculiarly characteristic of a jury entermg or leaving 
the box. Of course, the idea is a nonsensical one; 
yet, be it as it may, I always fancy that the 
footsteps of jurymen, who obviously get their boots 
from all kinds of makers, have a sound of their 
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own, just as the boots of policemen and soldiers, 
and the shoes of convicts, have all their separate rever- 
berations. The jury unanimously acquitted Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte of the murder of Victor Noir, other- 
wise Yvan Salmon: thus practically accepting the 
theory of the defence, that the Prince had only 
legitimately defended himself under great provocation, 
both from the deceased and his companion, Monsieur 
Ulric de Fonvielle. Once more did Pierre Bonaparte 
make a clutch at his red morocco portfolio; but this 
time it was with an air of triumph that he did so; and, 
bowing to the court, he was about to retire in joyous 
haste, when he was recalled by the voice of the 
Procureur-Général. “Am I not free?” he asked 
briskly. ‘‘ No, Prince,’ replied the law officer; ‘“ the 
partie civile are about to plead.” We did not stay to 
listen to the litigation as to the amount of damages 
due to the bereaved family of Victor Noir, for we had 
had no lunch. But while my colleagues and myself 
were refreshing ourselves, news arrived that the court 
had awarded against the Prince a solatium of twenty 
thousand francs, payable to the kindred of the dead 
journalist. 

A very curious scene occurred to wind up this 
strange drama. No sooner was Prince Pierre liberated 
from the Penitentiary, where he had been confined 
since the beginning of the trial, than he drove straight 
to the hotel, where he received what is termed in 
the absurd modern newspaper parlance an “ ovation.” 
The Prince’s brow was assuredly not encircled with a 
wreath of myrtle. He bore no sceptre in his hand; 
the proceedings were not enlivened by a band of 
flute-players ; nor did the ceremonies come to a close 
with the sacrifice of a sheep: unless, indeed, the 
acquitted Prince partook at his evening repast of gigot 
de mouton a la Provengale, or cételettes a la Soubise. 
But a mob of his sympathisers pressed round him, 
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seized his hand, plucked at the skirts of his coat, 
and exchanged downright effusive embraces with him. 
He was well out of it ! 

After the fall of the Second Empire, which brought 
with it the withdrawal of his own pension, Prince 
Pierre, I am afraid, fell for a time on evil days. At 
all events, I have before me a highly-glazed card, 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Princesse Pierre Bonaparte : 
Robes.”’ Now I have reason-to believe that the plucky 
Princess, the militant Corsican gentleman’s wife, kept 
the ex-Imperial pot boiling by carrying on the business 
of a dressmaker somewhere in New Bond Street. 
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Back to England, and also back to work. I have 
nothing to record that would be of interest to my 
readers touching the winter and spring of 1870; but 
in the third week of July a series of momentous 
events began to occur, some of which I had, in my 
capacity as a journalist, to chronicle. War with 
Prussia was resolved on by the French Government 
on the 15th of July, and the declaration delivered 
at Berlin on the 19th. On this latter day the North 
German Parliament met, and engaged to support 
Prussia in the coming struggle; and the next day 
Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt 
declared war against France, and took steps to send 
contingents to the German army. It was immediately 
settled in Fleet Street that I was to proceed to Paris at 
once; and, after remaining a few days there, endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the state of public opinion in the 
capital, and events as they occurred day by day, I was, 
so soon as the Emperor left Paris, to go to Metz, in the 
Kast of France, which city—Metz la Pucelle, as she was 
then proudly called, as a hitherto impregnable fortress 
—was to be for a time the Imperial headquarters. 
After that, I was to await, as Mr. Micawber awaited, 
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We needed, of course, a professionally military war 
correspondent to do the fighting; and the TZimes 
had already secured the services of a dashing and 
very clever Guardsman, Colonel, or Captain “ Kit” 
Pemberton, who had previously distinguished himself 
in literature by a vivacious novel of military life, of 
the “Digby Grand” type, which he published under the 
nom de guerre of “Leo.” But in those days military 
gentlemen who could write with ease were not very 
easy to find; and it was even more difficult to hght 
on officers who possessed any marked attainments 
as linguists. In this last respect it seems to me 
that the valiant warriors who fought under Wellington 
in the Peninsula, and under other prominent com- 
manders in the Two Sicilies, were much better qualified 
than are the officers of the present generation. 
Of course, I know what of late years has been done 
in this direction by the course of linguistic studies 
pursued at the Royal Staff College. Our contem- 
porary Sons of Mars often “take up” Russian, and, 
for aught I know, Arabic and Hindustani. But from 
the beginning of the century to the crowning victory of 
Waterloo the candidate for a commission in the British 
Army was not vexed by any literary or scientific 
examination. A young fellow of sixteen or seventeen 
who desired to obtain an ensigncy in the Line had only, 
under the dear old purchase system, to pay four hundred 
and fifty pounds into Messrs. Cox and Greenwood’s, 
and, after a very brief delay, if the medical board 
certified that he was physically “ fit,” and his parents 
or guardians, or his parish clergyman, had vouched for 
the respectability of his moral character, he was duly 
gazetted as an ensign, say in the 15Qth Foot, joined 
his regiment, and, naturally, fought as the cubs of 
the British lion always fight. 

This was, perhaps, a rough-and-ready method of 
manufacturing officers. Still have I known, in my 
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childhood, scores of Peninsular officers of the highest 
distinction who, although they had become wholly ob- 
livious of the Greek and Latin which they had learned, 
or tried ‘to learn, at Eton or Harrow, and were altogether 
innocent of Euclid, spoke Spanish and Italian with 
fluency and accuracy. ‘They had become conversant with 
the Castilian speech during the war in Spain; and they 
had acquired the Tuscan tongue in Sicily, where, for 
years, Great Britain maintained a strong military force ; 
while others spoke French, which they had learned at 
that military school at Angers where young Arthur 
Wellesley had himself studied. The Prince Imperial, 
after his father’s downfall, graduated as a cadet at 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Poor Don 
Alfonso of Spain was summoned from the military 
school of Sandhurst to ascend the throne of Spain. 
Why, with the precedent of Angers before us, should 
not English lads be sent for awhile to St. Cyr, to the 
Ecole Polytechnique, or to Saumur; or, for the matter 
of that, if they are scions of noble British families, 
to the Ecole des Pages at St. Petersburg, which is one 
of the finest military academies in Europe? Can it be 
that modern continental governments are less liberal in 
their views of international military traming than the 
old French Bourbons were? 

Sprightly Felix Whitehurst again made interest at 
the Tuileries and the Ministry of War to obtain per- 
mission for the not yet found rg correspondent 
and myself to proceed to the front. He was met by a 
courteous but positive refusal from the Emperor him- 
self, who remarked that Prince Gortschakoff had told 
him that during the Crimean campaign, the War 
Office at St. Petersburg was always perfectly au courant 
with what was going on at the British headquarters 
before Sebastopol through the brilliant communications 
forwarded to the 7imes newspaper by “‘ Monsieur William 
Russell.” Czesar smiled as he made this remark; but it 
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was a smile that might be, and was, taken as equivalent 
to a douche of the very coldest cold water. The only 
concession which he would make was that foreign corre- 
spondents would not be molested so long as they kept 
with the rear of the Imperial army; and to this he added, 
with another significant smile, that they might from time 
to time be furnished with trustworthy information of 
what was going on at the front:—which information 
would be judiciously conveyed to them by the proper 
autiiorities. 

As an old journalistic hand I was able to estimate in 
advance the probable value of such judicious information. 
There was a dear old gentleman at the Ministry of the 
Interior, the father, I believe, of the well-known Bona- 
partist Deputy M. Robert Mitchell. M. Mitchell pére 
was in charge of the Press Department at the Ministry ; 
and after I had been introduced to him by his son, the 
courteous anxiety which he displayed to furnish me from 
day to day with “ trustworthy information” was almost 
overwhelming ; but I feared the Greeks and the gifts 
they brought, and did not trouble Mr. Mitchell, senior, 
much. [I failed to see the good, as the French proverbial 
locution puts it, of seeking for noon at fourteen o'clock. 

Paris during the few days that I remained there was 
in the strangest of conditions. The mass of the popula- 
tion were most undoubtedly enthusiastically in favour of 
the war; and in society you were freely told that the 
guiding spirit in provoking hostilities between the 
Emperor Napoleon and King William of Prussia had 
been the Empress Eugénie, and that she had trium- 
phantly spoken of the struggle which was imminent as 
“ Ma guerre.” It would have been far better for her- 
self, her husband, and her son if she had not instigated 
—if she did -instigate—the war which ushered in 
l'année terrible. 

The streets of the capital on the 23rd of July were 
thickly placarded with copies of an Imperial proclamation 
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in which Napoleon announced that, to vindicate the 
national honour, he was about, alone, to take in hand 
the interests of the country. Incidentally, likewise, the 
Emperor made this statement, “J’améne mon jeune fils’ 
avec mot”’—an utterance the grammatical orthodoxy of 
which the philologers at once began to impugn; argu- 
ing that it was only to the army at the front that 
the Emperor could say he was bringing the Prince 
Imperial; whereas to the Parisians he should have said— 
“Jemméne mon fils:” meaning that he was taking his 
son with him /rom the metropolis fo the seat of war. 
Then among the boulevard loungers there was current a 
ridiculous “ shave” to the effect that the last telegraphic 
dispatch wired from Germany by the diplomatist Count 
Benedetti to the French Foreign Office, stating that war 
could not possibly be averted, wound up with this 
remarkable peroration: “ Don’t put so much horseflesh 
in your next consignment of sausages.” It turned out 
afterwards, so the story went, that in the hurry and 
scurry of overwork at the German telegraph office a 
purely commercial communication from a German pork- 
butcher named Benedict had got mixed up with, and 
tailed on to, the telegram from Count Benedetti. 

The scenes at the Eastern Railway terminus were 
throughout the days, and nearly throughout the night, 
of a most animated and excited description. I remember 
walking home one morning at daybreak after a very 
grand entertainment at which there had been much 
dancing and supping, and many gorgeous uniforms, 
and many beautiful ladies blazing with diamonds; and 
meeting a regiment of Cuirassiers at its full strength— 
the men with bundles of forage artistically made up 
in globular form secured to their saddles—on 
their march to the terminus. While I was gazing 
at them a ragged old woman employed by the 
municipality as a street sweeper—why do not our 
London parishes employ poor but valid old females 
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as what [ may call “outdoor charwomen” in summer 
weather ?—was inspecting with evidently affectionate 
interest the several squadrons of Cuirassiers. She 
waved aloft her broom in patriotic approbation ; where- 
upon the colonel in command brought his drawn 
sabre to the salute. When the regiment had passed, 
the old lady with the broom uttered a sigh of gratified 
relief. She took a pinch of snuff and offered me one; 
saying, at the same time: “J’ai toujours aimé la grosse 
cavalerie,” 

Yet another curious and pathetic sign of the times 
was the strong manifestation of religious feeling 
among the female population of Paris. Every church 
in the great city, from Notre Dame to St. Germain- 
des-Prés, from the Madeleine to St. Philippe-du- 
Roule, was thronged from matins to vespers by women 
of every class, not so much for the purpose of attending 
the services as for that of burning votive tapers to 
the Virgin and to their favourite saints, while the 
Dames de la Halle, after kindling their candles at their 
favourite church of St. Eustache, used to he in wait 
for regiments on the march, and press sausages and 
fruit and packets of tobacco on the soldiers. 

I repeat that for a time the war with Germany 
was a thoroughly popular one. Had not millions of 
French peasants voted ‘“ Oui” in response to the 
question asked at the plediscitum of May, 1869, to 
ascertain whether the entire French people were con- 
tent with the Imperial rule or not? Had not 
Marshal Lebceuf declared that the equipment of 
the French soldier was altogether complete and perfect 
to the last button of the last gaiter? Had not the 
Prime Minister, M. Emile Ollivier, announced in the 
Legislative Chamber that he entered on the war with 
a light heart? And, finally, was not the second in 
command of the Imperial Legions to be Marshal 
MacMahon, the hero of Magenta and Solferino? So 
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everything wore a roseate aspect. The theatres were 
crammed; the hotels were full of wealthy English 
people; the cafés and restaurants did a roaring business ; 
the boulevard badauds gaily expressed their opinion 
that the French army would only have to make a 
military promenade in the Prussian capital to the 
music of military bands playing at intervals “ Partant 
vour la Syrie” and “ La Marseillaise ;”’ while at night 
the great line of boulevards exhibited, so soon as the 
playhouses had closed their doors, a procession of open 
carriages filled with ladies in dazzling toilettes rivalling 
those of the historical Promenade de Longchamps, which 
procession was preceded and followed by gangs of 
genuine or fictitious working people, mostly clad in 
white blouses, who waved aloft hghted torches and 
shouted in deafening unison: “.4 Berlin! A Berlin! 
A Berlin!” I did my best to send home day by day 
faithful narratives of the things which I saw; and then, 
having received a letter from Fleet Street that I was 
to venture on the war-path, I packed up a valise of 
very modest dimensions, and started by rail for Metz. 
Midway, our train, although an express, was shunted. 
We very soon knew the reason why: for first there 
dashed by a pilot engine and next came a train of 
saloon carriages, the panels - painted the Imperial 
green and bearing the Imperial cognizance in gold. 
Napoleon III. and his young son Louis, full corporal 
in the Grenadiers of the Guard, were in that train. 

The fortress of Metz was swarming with soldiers of 
every arm of the service; and the Imperial Guard, in 
particular, made the most grandiose of shows. The 
city was not strong in hotels; and those there were, 
were full to repletion with guests, including many news- 
paper correspondents—English, French, and American. 
We tried at first to engage furnished lodgings; but the 
people to whom we applied with that intent manifested 
a strange reluctance to receive us. I ceased after 
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awhile to be surprised at it, when I learned that the 
inhabitants of Metz were desperately afraid of har- 
bouring Prussian spies, with whom the town was said 
to be infested. Luckily for the contingent of English 
journalists, I happened to know M. Pietri, whom I 
had met in Algeria, and who had shown me much 
courtesy ; so I referred the landlord of the principal 
hotel first to the police, and next to the Emperor’s 
private secretary. These references, together with the 
exhibition of our passports, soon satisfied the landlord, 
who provided fairly comfortable accommodation for at 
least three of our number, while to me he obligingly 
gave up his wife's own pretty little ptivate salon, 
which an agile chambermaid very soon converted into 
a bedroom. 

I remember that sleeping apartment well, through 
the circumstance that my next-door neighbour was 
a corpulent French Colonel of Artillery, who, while 
making his toilette in the morning, used to troll out a 
song, the burden of which was “Vive la glotre! Vive 
la glotre; la glowre de la France et des Francais!” I 
must own that this martial ditty became, after four or 
five days, somewhat wearisome in its monotony; but 
one morning, when the news had arrived of the first 
reverses which the French arms had sustained on the 
German frontier, the colonel’s refrain was whimsically 
varied. He got through the first verse very neatly, 
but he broke down over the “ glory” burden; and after 
ejaculating “ du diable la gloire! Je me fiche pas mal 
de la gloire,’ subsided into moody silence. He came 
out, however, very strong that evening at the absinthe 
hour at a table in the hotel garden, adjoining the table 
where the English press representatives were accus- 
tomed to’ meet. He was especially hot in denouncing 
Prussian spies to the corpulent staff officers, his 
friends; and londly expressed his determination, if any 
such gredins were brought before him within the limits 
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of his command, to give them such a short shrift as 
twelve rifle balls would expeditiously furnish. ‘ Douze 
balles, messieurs ! Douzé balles! Rien que ¢a pour ce tas 
de coguins ;” and as he spoke he scowled malignantly at 
the harmless, necessary representatives of the English 
Fourth Estate. 

The journalists assembled at Metz were a band of 
brothers; and lengthened experience leads me to the 
conclusion that travelling special correspondents when 
they meet are almost invariably on terms of cordial 
friendship, and help one another so far as they are able 
in every possible manner. Perhaps it is the know- 
ledge that they are discharging a common duty, and 
frequently incurring a common danger, that tightens 
the bond of good-fellowship among them. At Metz 
we had Nicholas Woods, who had been in the Crimea 
for the Morning Herald, who had afterwards done 
good service for the Zimes and the Pall Mall Gazette, 
but who, at the outset of the Franco-German War, 
had been commissioned by an important Scottish 
journal to enlighten North Britain as to the conduct 
of the campaign, which few failed to foresee would be 
momentous. Nicholas Woods died far too early, but 
not too prematurely to have gained the love of a: 
large number of friends. His journalistic masterpieces 
I hold to have been his description of the great prize- 
fight between Sayers and Heenan; his diary of the 
laying, by the storm-tossed Agamemnon, of the Atlantic 
cable, and his narrative—in the Pall Mall, I think 
—of what befell him when, having assumed a ragged 
garb, he got himself locked up, with the con- 
nivance of an inspector of police who was in the 
joke, in the cells attached to the Grand Stand at 
Epsom, on the Derby Day. Another very noteworthy 
correspondent at Metz was that Henry Mayhew of 
whom I Ha¥e already spoken, and who brought with 
him his son Athol. Both father and son had long 
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resided in Germany, and were finished Teutonic 
scholars. For the Standard, had come out Mr. John 
Augustus O’Shea, the most versatile and the most 
courageous of Hibernian journalists. He had been 
everywhere and seen everything, north, south, east, and 
west, in both hemispheres; and I rejoice to say, al- 
though I see him very rarely, that he is still altogether 
fit and valid. Our little party was completed by the 
presence of two distinguished artists. Mr. Simpson, who 
had served the Illustrated London News literally from 
China to Peru, was there; as was likewise that prince 
of rapid sketchers, and master of impressionist effects, Mr. 
Sydney Hall, who held a commission from the Graphic. 

Though we had all plenty of money, and there 
was a great deal to see at Metz which was amusing 
and picturesque, our position was not in all respects 
a comfortable one. The authorities sternly refused to 
allow us to go to the front; although Henry Mayhew 
and his son, at great personal risk, did contrive to 
push on to the frontier, where they witnessed, on 
July 30th, the repulse of a French force at Saarbriick. 
But we fretted at being condemned to a condition 
of comparative inactivity; and our restlessness was 
aggravated by the setting in of a violent Prussian 
spy mania at Metz. I was not suspected of being an 
“espion”’ by the people at the hotel where I lived, 
but the gendarmerie and the detectives kept the 
sharpest and the most malevolent eyes upon us; and 
one night the correspondent of a Scotch paper, whose 
name I forget, was incautious enough to wander about 
the camp and seek to pick up information by talking 
with the soldiers at the canteens. At once he was 
denounced by a vigilant corporal as-@ Prussian spy ; 
since the poor gentleman. spoke French very badly, 
and his accusers were unable to discriminate between 
Teutonic and Caledonian Gallic; so he was haled 
away into captivity. Then, three or four days after- 
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wards, Mr. J. A. O'Shea managed to get,. quite 
innocently, into trouble with the police, and . made 
his appearance at the Hotel de l'Europe, between two 
gendarmes, to inform us that he was at once to 
be delivered over to the tormentors. 

I have omitted to state that the ranks of our little 
press-gang were swelled by a clever French gentleman, 
whose real name was Nicolas Thiéblin, but who, for 
some reason best known to himself, had adopted the 
nom de guerre of Azamat Batouk, and passed himself off 
asa Turk. He wrote English with perfect fluency, and 
was the correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette. Some 
ten years afterwards I came across him in New York 
city, where he was on the staff of some influential local 
journal. I hope that he is alive. ‘‘ Azamat Batouk,”’ 
who was an extremely shrewd individual, suggested 
that, looking at the fact of the arrest of Mr. O’Shea 
being clearly the stupidest of blunders on the part 
of the police, the foreign journalists should, in 
a body, wait upon the Provost-Marshal, General de 
St. Sauveur, and state our case to him. We informed 
the two gendarmes of our intention; but these military 
“bobbies,” who were quite as thick-headed as the two 
immortal gendarmes in Genevieve de Brabant, could 
nut deprive themselves of the pleasure of marching 
Mr. O’Shea between them to the Provost-Marshal’s 
quarters, accelerating his pace now and then by a 
stern “ Plus vite gue cela!” I feel persuaded that one 
of these worthy fellows fumbled at least three times 
in his cuat-tail pocket to make sure that he was 
furnished with the handeufts with which he hoped 
to decorate the wrists of the supposed espion Prussten. 

We found General de Saint Sauveur, an elderly 
gentleman, with grey moustaches, with many crosses 
and medals on the breast of his undress uniform, and 
in spotless white trousers, and varnished -boots, the 
most courteous and the most obliging of Grands Prévéte. 
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He -heard our story with a succession of deprecatory 
shrugs of the shoulders, alternated with conciliatory 
smiles. “I know very well, gentlemen,” he said at 
length, “that you are no more Prussian spies than I am 
one; mais que voulez-vous ?—les temps sont si durs. 
I have the highest respect for the intelligence and 
the integrity of the English Press. I served in the 
Crimea, and had the honour to know Monsieur 
Rousselle. Mais que voulez-vous? I want to let every- 
body out. J’ai envie de relécher ce pauvre M. ——” 
He was alluding to the gentleman with the Scotch 
name, which I forget. ‘Captain,’ he continued, 
turning to a young and handsome aide-de-camp, 
“supposing you step over to the Commandant de 
Place, and ask him to sanction the liberation of 
M. , and M. Oshie.” To my amazement, the 
young and good-looking aide-de-camp folded his 
arms and said: ‘Mon Général, J refuse respectfully, 
but categorically, to submit to your order. When- 
ever I wait on the Commandant de Place he 
treats me as /e dernier des derniers. Il menace de me 
flanquer a la porte; il mappelle chenapan. I am 
willing daller au feu, and- to die for the Emperor ; 
but to the Commandant de Place I will not go.” 
Surely the recalcitrant aide-de-camp must have been 
the General’s nephew ; or he would never have ventured 
to oppose the orders of his superior officer. Again 
the Grand Prévot shrugged his shoulders ; but his smiles 
grew more frequent, and at length he said, “I think, 
nay, I am sure, that I have the power to liberate 
these two gentlemen. The Scotch one was certainly 
a little imprudent; but Monsieur Oshie has evidently 
been the victim of excessive zeal on the part of the 
gendarmerie.” So Mr. J. A. O'Shea, alias ‘“ Oshie,’’ was 
at once set at liberty; and the General signed an order 
for the immediate enlargement of the Scotch journalist, 
much to the disgust of the two gendarmes, who would 
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have dearly liked to clap the “darbies” on him, and 
march him off to gaol. 

We tendered our thanks and made our bows to 
the Grand Prévot, and left his quarters: not without, 
however, a protest from the ill-conditioned representa- 
tive of a Belgian newspaper, who loudly expressed 
his opinion that Henry and Athol Mayhew must be 
Prussian spies, because they spoke German so well, 
and that Mr. O’Shea ought to be placed m the same 
category, in consequence of his fluent French. The 
intelligent Flemish correspondent added that no 
Englishman could ever make himself fully understood 
in the French tongue. To this Mr. O’Shea aptly 
made answer that he was not an Englishman, but an 
Irishman; and that to all natives of the Emerald 
Isle, French came naturally. So we “sat,” figuratively 
speaking, on the cantankerous correspondent of the 
Belgian journal; and Athol Mayhew told him that 
if he interfered with us again, he would get a good 
beating. He gave us after that the widest of berths. 

But worse remained behind. The Emperor's head- 
quarters were at the Hotel of the Préfecture; and one 
morning, the Imperial equipages and their horses being 
exercised in the Grande Place, Mr. Simpson thought 
that a sketch of the Emperor's travelling carriage 
would be highly acceptable to thé readers of the 
Illustrated London News; and he forthwith jotted 
down his pictorial impressions of the equipage. He was 
pounced upon by the gendarmerie, and haled, not before 
the Provost Marshal, but the terrible Commandant de 
Place himself, and a most ferocious personage he proved 
tobe. His name has escaped me; but it was that of one 
of the most prominent and sanguinary of the Terrorists 
in the first French Revolution. I think that his potential 
ancestor figures in the “ Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin.” 

The Commandant bullied us all round, and seemed 
to be particularly wrathful with me, apostrophising 
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me as “l'homme au museau rouge.” “ Let him know,” 
he thundered forth, “and know all of you, if I hear 
anything more about so-called artists sketching, je ferat 
leur affaire 1n the course of two hours. Carriages for- 
sooth |—it may be a carriage to-day ; but it will be 
sketching the fortifications to-morrow.” How long 
he would have stormed at Mr. Simpson and ourselves, 
and what he would have done with the luckless special 
artist, is uncertain; but one of our party, ere the pro- 
ceedings commenced, had cautiously written a note to 
the Emperor’s private secretary, and M. Pietri lost no 
time in sending a message to the incensed Commandant, 
telling him that he knew the artist of the J//ustrated 
News very well. So we were hustled out of the 
Commandatorial presence. 

1 was destined to meet the fiery-tempered gentle- 
man once again. I was at Cologne, at the Hotel du 
Nord, and on my way to Berlin. The war was over, 
and at the fable d’hote of the hotel I met the ex- 
Commandant de Place, a prisoner on parole. I called 
for a pint of champagne, filled a glass, and sent the 
remainder to the once terrible swashbuckler, telling 
him that I should hke to drink his health. I fancied 
that he recognised my incarnadined proboscis, since he 
grinned a most horrible grin, preceded by a darksome 
scowl. Jules Mumm, however, is a vintage not to 
be despised under most circumstances; and the gentle- 
man with the Terrorist name gulped down his spuming 
chalice, and made me a would-be gracious bow, 
when I pledged him and said, “ Honneur au courage 
malheureux.” ‘‘ Hin verrickter Englinder” (a mad 
Englishman), quietly observed a German civilian with 
blue spectacles, two or three removes off. 

We were not troubled by the gendarmerie after the 
Simpson incident. The authorities were kind enough 
to send to us, as a guide, philosopher, and friend, a 
certain Count de la , whom, before we had been 
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acquainted with him twenty-four hours, we knew 
perfectly well to be a French spy. Ido not think that 
he got much out of us; but he was most agreeable, and 
full of anecdote about the Court of the Tuileries. The 
main business of this politic gentleman was to get the 
English newspaper correspondents out of Metz, and to 
send them back to Paris; and in this, ere long, he 
succeeded. On the 4th of August the battle of Worth 
was fought; and after the desperate and long-continued 
engagement, the Crown Prince of Prussia defeated 
Marshal MacMahon, and almost completely crushed 
the French army of the Rhine. On the same day the 
battle of Forbach took place; Saarbriick was re- 
captured, and Forbach taken by the Prussians. Metz 
was utterly demoralised; and the narrow streets of the 
city were crowded by dourgeois and farmers, who had 
flocked in from the neighbouring country, bringing, in 
many cases, their cattle and their goods and chattels with 
them. It was a scare, a panic, a universal spasm of 
terror. The Germans were in France, and the Emperor 
Napoleon had left Metz for the front. Nothing 
remained for us but to fall back on Paris, which we 
most unwillingly did, the friendly Comte de la 
telling us that we should be sure to find a great many 
things of interest well worth chronicling in the French 
capital. The affable Count was telling, unconsciously 
—and for once in a way—the truth. The railway 
for many miles was held by the military authorities, 
as fresh contingents of troops were being continually 
pushed into Metz, in case of the virgin fortress being 
besieged by the Germans; and already there was a talk 
of Marshal Bazaine being appointed to the command 
of the already immense garrison. So we set off in an 
open carriage and pair, for which we paid a most ex- 
tortionate price; but eventually finding the railway: 
open, got, under circumstances of much discomfort, 
to Paris. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
EXIT THE SECOND EMPIRE, 


Panic in Puris—Spy Fever—I am Arrested—Mobbed by Prisoners—At the 

Préfecture—A Remand—A Friendly Gaoler—Lord Lyons’ Intervention— 

A Fjt of Hysterics—My Narrow Escape from being Butchered—Tales of 

the Prussian Uhlan. 

I sua. never forget the remaining weeks of that 
month of August. Lord Lyons was British Ambassa- 
dor, and showed me his usual kind hospitality; but even 
the ordinarily tranquil hotel in the Rue du Faubourg 
St. Honoré was, as the month wore on, the scene of 
ever-mereasing anxiety and perturbation. Queen’s 
messengers were continually coming and going ; and the 
Chancery was thronged all day by English residents in 
Paris who wished to leave their plate and jewels in the 
vaults of the Embassy. There was a universal feeling 
that the city would be besieged. Strasburg was being 
bombarded by the Germans; and on the 2nd September 
came the final collapse of Sedan, so graphically de- 
scribed in the Daily News by my admirable colleague, 
Archibald Forbes. 

But I must not forestall matters. Throughout 
August, supplies of grain and live stock were pouring 
into Paris, and in the Bois de Boulogne thousands of 
cattle and sheep were pastured. I do not know any- 
thing about the bovine or ovine race myself; but a 
member of the Smithfield Club would have watched 
with the deepest interest this gathering of live stock, in 
which every breed in.France was represented. The spy 
‘mania, of which I had had a foretaste at Metz, was 
raging with much greater fury in Paris. My frend 
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Parkinson, whom I found at the Grand Hotel, told 
me that for four long hours he had been tracked by 
an elderly individual who, he felt assured, was a 
mouchard from the Prefecture of Police. The man 
persistently ‘‘shadowed”’ him, as the Americans would 
say; but fortunately for Mr. Parkinson, the detective 
was not only elderly, but had gouty feet; and my friend 
at last eluded his attentions by ascending the tower of 
Notre Dame. The podagrous detective did not care to 
follow him, and gave up the pursuit in disgust; at least 
my friend did not find him waiting for him when, half 
an hour afterwards, he emerged from the west door of 
the cathedral. 

There was something ludicrous in this widespread 
panic ; all the Germans in Paris suddenly discovered 
that they were not natives of the Fatherland, but that 
they were either Austrians or Alsatians; and to be an 
Alsatian was to become for the time a popular idol; for 
every day the emblematical statue of Strasburg on the 
Place de la Concorde was heaped with wreaths of 
flowers. There was a German tailor in the Rue de 
Rivoli to whom I owed, in 1867, a small account. 
When [ returned to Paris in July he began to dun me,. 
and I promptly settled his demand. In the second: 
week in August this worthy Schneider called on me at. 
the Grand Hotel. I did not receive him very effusively,. 
and contented myself by remarking that I supposed he 
did not want to have his bill paid over again. It was 
not that, he replied in faltering accents, addressing me 
as High, Well-born Herr. Would that he had never 
asked me for a sow; I was welcome to any number of 
suits of clothes on terms of indefinitely protracted 
credit. But would I, as a well-known English Schrift- 
steller, write him a testimonial stating that I had 
known him well for more than three years, and that I 
could vouch for his thorough respectability and political 
harmlessness? I wrote him the testimonial for what it 
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was worth, and he went away rejoicing. Whether it 
did him any good, I know not. 

The acuteness of the Prussian spy-fever did not 
abate one jot. The papers were full of the most 
ridiculous stories detailing the discovery, and in 
many cases the arrest, of alleged secret agents of 
Bismarck. One godemouche wrote to the Presse to 
say that while waiting at a éureau de correspondance, 
he had seen enter an omnibus an individual dressed 
in the garb of a Sister of Charity, but as the 
individual raised her robe to mount the step, there 
was plainly discernible beneath, the extremities of 
tightly-strapped blue trousers with gold braid, and 
spurs. Obviously, according to the dadaud, the seem- 
ing Sister of Charity was a Prussian spy in disguise ; 
although why a spy should wear trousers with gold 
lace down the seams, and spurs, puzzles» my com- 
prehension. Another story, as preposterous, was to 
the effect that the Hanoverian Legion who had entered 
the service of France, not because they were disloyal 
Germans, but because they preferred their own king 
to His Prussian Majesty, were, to a man, Prussian 
spies. 

Concurrently, however, with these myths, came a 
number of incidents more momentous; they were tragic. 
A valiant Marshal of France, full of years and glory, 
was brutally maltreated by the mob on the esplanade 
at Vincennes, on the ground that he was an espion 
Prussien ; and a more than half-crazy German, who 
had formerly been a lieutenant in the Prussian army, 
and who had babbled some silly political rubbish 
at a brasserie, was positively tried by a court-martial 
and shot as a spy, in one of the courtyards of the 
Ecole Militaire. Long ago, Voltaire had said that 
the character of his countrymen was a combination of 
the traits of the tiger and the monkey; only he 
omitted to say that, on occasion, one of these qualities 
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became, for a time, altogether dormant. At the end 
of August, 1870, there was very little of the monkey 
.visible in Paris: the tiger was everywhere. 

Of this verity, I became personally and ver 
unpleasantly aware. On the night of Saturday, the 
3rd of September, I was at the Café du Helder, in the 
saloon on the first floor, in company with an artist 
who had just returned, not from the seat of war, but 
from South America, and who was showing me some 
sketches which he had made in Chili and Peru. He 
had been absent from Kurope for more than a year ; and 
naturally our conversation turned on the stirring events 
of the last two months: and the words Metz, Strasburg, 
Nancy, Verdun, Mans, Latour, Gravelotte and Sedan, 
frequently turned: up, together with the names of 
Napoleon, King .William, Bismarck, and MacMahon. 
It was about midnight; I bade my friend farewell, and 
was preparing to descend the rather steep staircase of 
the Café du Helder, and, crossing the boulevard, re- 
turn to the Grand Hotel, when I was surrounded 
by a mob of excited Frenchmen, who loudly denounced 
me as a Prussian spy. With their arms they barred 
the door of egress; a commissary of police was sent 
for; and I was dragged by police agents to the Central 
Station, which was somewhere about the Boulevard 
Montmartre. My captors flung me into a large cell, 
or rather lock-up room, saying to the inmates of the 
place, ‘‘ Here is a Prussian spy for you.” There may 
have been five-and-twenty ruffians in this abominable 
den—swindlers, thieves, souteneurs, rédeurs de barriere, 
pickpockets and mendicants. They set upon me, and 
did their best to kill me. I was knelt upon, buffeted, 
scratched, and my hair was torn out by handfuls. One 
villain in a white blouse, possibly one of the patriots 
who‘had howled “4 Berlin/” on the boulevards in J uly, 
tried to bite me; while another devoted his energies 
to kicking my ankles with his wooden sadots. The 
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hurts he gave me have not thoroughly healed, even to 
this day. 

I found one protector, however, in the shape of a 
huge fellow from the adattoir—a slaughter-man, who 
was only locked up for being drunk and disorderly, 
and who, fortunately for me, having slept off his 
debauch, woke and shielded me with his powerful body ; 
telling my assailants- that they were a “tas de gueux 
et de gredins.” About four in the morning I was taken 
to the Central Police Station, somewhere near the 
Bourse; and the sergents de ville who had me in cus-. 
tody said that they had not the slightest idea of the 
crime of which I had been accused. The Central 
Station was full of police officers: each couple having 
in charge their particular prisoner or prisoners; and 
here I remained, without bite or sup, until eight in 
the morning, when I was taken to the office of the Com- 
missary of Police in whose district the Café du Helder 
was situated. As I entered this magistrate’s office 
there were leaving it a couple of Frenchmen, one of 
whom, from the thickness and blackness of his beard, I 
thought that I recognised as one of the excited crowd 
at the café. He looked at me narrowly, and [ looked 
at him; and without exchanging a word, he and his 
friend departed. Doleful as were the straits in which 
I found myself, I could not help recalling that strangest 
of jingles in the “ Devil’s Walk ”"— 

“He passed through Tottenham Court Road, 
Either by chance or by whim ; 


And there he saw Brothers the prophet, 
And Brothers the prophet saw him.” — 


’ 


I was kept waiting exactly one hour; and at the 
expiration of that time the Commissary emerged from 
his private room, and informed me that I was accused 
of having held, the previous evening, certain propos 
tnjurteux a la France; and that I was, moreover, sus- 
pected of being a Prussian spy. I asked who were 
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my accusers; he declined to furnish me with any inform- 
ation on the point; but said that out of regard for my 
apparent respectability—I was wearing, as I have done 
for many years past, a white waistcoat, which had got 
sadly smirched in the affray in the den of human wild 
beasts on the Boulevard Montmartre—he proposed to 
send me to the Depdt of the Prefecture of Police, not 
in the ordinary cellular van, but in a cab, if I had the 
means of paying for such a convenience. I put my 
hand in my pocket, and found that I had a considerable 
sum in gold and silver about me. My watch and 
breast-pin had, however, disappeared. How my assail- 
ants missed rifling my pockets, I could not for the life 
of me understand. J was given over to a couple of 
plain-clothes detectives, who were very decent fellows, 
and who already spoke of my misfortune as ‘“‘ the Affair 
of the Café du Helder.” They said that the two 
Frenchmen, one of whom had such a very thick beard, 
whom I had met on entering the office, had had a long 
interview with the Commissary; and it was on their 
“informations” that I was charged. They had also, I 
was told, early in the morning, gone to the Grand Hotel, 
and asked permission from the manager to take away 
my papers; but as they had no authority to do so, the 
manager—who was a German, by the way—had declined 
to gratify their wish. The friendly detectives bade me 
be of good cheer. The law was the law, they pointed 
out; and if I could prove my nationality and my 
professional status, the juge d'instruction before whom I 
was to be brought would assuredly, after a brief ex- 
amination, set me free. So we hailed an open victoria, 
one detective sitting by my side and the other mounting 
the box, and crossing the Seine drove to the Préfecture 
hard: by the Palais de Justice. 

Extensive structural alterations were in progress ; 
and much more was visible in the way of hoardings 
and scaffold poles than of the architectural features of 
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the structure in which I was to be confined. We 
passed through divers dark corridors, and emerged at 
last into a spacious hall with a very high roof, 
and with spiral iron staircases at intervals leading 
to at least three tiers of cells. Presently, I was 
ranged with a number of other real, or imputed, male- 
factors, in a long row; but the inspecting officer, con- 
sulting a memorandum book, directed a warder to bring 
out “the man in the white waistcoat.” T was taken to 
the greffe, an office where my designation, Christian and 
surnames, my place of birth, my profession, my age, 
and éfat civil generally, were all entered in a huge book ; 
and then the inspecting officer, a grey-headed gentle- 
man in plain clothes, summoned me into his private 
room. 

He was courtesy itself—as courteous as General de 
Saint Sauveur had been at Metz: observing that there 
must be some mistake in my case; and that after a day 
or two I should probably be summoned before the juge 
d’instruction, and the affair would be cleared up. Had 
I any political enemies in Paris, he asked. I replied 
that I was not aware of having done anything to 
acquire any enemies at all, either at home or abroad. 
Oddly enough, the refrain to all his questions and 
remarks was identical with that with which we had been 
favoured by the Grand Prévét at Metz. ‘There was,” 
he said, “un fdicheuxr état de choses; et le temps ctaient: 
tres durs. Iam,” he continued, “ myself only here pro- 
visionally ; I am the director of the female penitentiary 
of Saint Lazare—a nice quiet place, where discipline is 
admirably maintained by those good nuns /es Seurs 
Grises ; and where, although there is a break-out now and 
again among the younger prisoners, one may say that, 
as a rule, you never hear one word spoken louder than 
another.. But the Director of the Depdt is ill, and I 
have been sent for temporarily to fill his place; and ma 
Semmes et mes enfants sont la-bas qui pleurent.” Fancy 
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a man expressing sorrow at being temporarily divorced 
from his home in a penitentiary! Then he went 
on to tell me that I was to be kept in a cell au secret ; 
but that I should find solitary confinement more a 
comfort than a hardship; inasmuch as I should not be 
in the company of the scum of humanity congregated 
in the common day-room and dormitories; and then, 
he added, “ you can smoke and have books to read, and 
you will be put @ Ja pistole”»—which last meant that 
I should be able to order my meals from a neighbour- 
ing restaurant, instead of partaking of the usual and 
revolting prison fare. 

All this while [I was mechanically holding in my 
hand a large loaf of bread, which had been given me 
on entering the Central Hall. The Director was so 
polite as to conduct me himself to my cell, which was 
on the first floor. It was now half-past ten. He gave 
me over to the gaoler—a tall, meagre man, of about 
fifty-five, with a grizzled moustache, the military medal 
on his breast, and honesty written in every line of his 
gnarled visage. I have met with so many rogues in 
my time, that I fancy that I do not need the aid of 
Diogenes lantern to discover an honest man. Presently 
a prisoner entered, dragging a mattress and some bed 
furniture with him ; for as I was a@ la pistole, I was to be 
privileged, for a daily payment, to sleep softer than the 
ordinary défenus. When the prisoner had made the bed, 
the gaoler, setting his back against the door, asked me 
in a gruff, but not unkind, voice whether 1 could not 
eat my bread. I replied that I had no appetite. “No 
wonder,” said he; “you have been terribly mauled. 
One lappel of your coat has been torn off, and your 
white waistcoat is smeared with blood. We don’t often 
have people with white waistcoats here.” 

He was silent for half-a-minute, and then said, 
‘Have you got any cigars?” I put my hand in my 
side-pocket ; my cigar-case had disappeared, ““ Like a, 
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pipe?” he asked. “TI should like one,” I replied, 
“dearly.” He produced an old, blackened, short, 
wooden pipe, and, screwed up in paper, some of the 
strongest caporal tobacco—it is stronger than our “shag”’ 
—that I ever tasted. “Smoke,” he said; “it will do 
you good.” I sat down on the bed; and after a few 
whiffs, he continued, still gruffly, “ Can I do anything 
for you?” Yes, thank Heaven! he could. ‘The 
beneficent fairy, Nicotine, had suggested to me a happy 
thought. I had my card-case about me. The jorte- 
clefs gave me a pencil; and I hastily scribbled on the 
back of a visiting card these few words in French. 
“Lord Lyons, British Embassy. In prison, Prefecture 
of Police, Prussian spy. Please get me out.” I 
handed the card, together with a gold louis, to the 
gaoler, saying, ‘‘ Will you promise me to have this card 
conveyed to the British Embassy ? The napoleon is for 
the messenger.” He looked at me very fixedly; took 
the card, and replied, “ Zenez, mon bourgeois, | am an 
old soldier: after eight campaigns one does not go 
about faisant des cochonneries. Your card shall be at 
the Embassy in twenty minutes; and I won't take a 
Hard for 1t;’’ whereupon he threw the piece of gold 
on the bed; left the cell; and locked me up, very 
securely indeed. 

It was now eleven. Precisely at a quarter to 
twelve, the “Judas” trap, or inspection-hole, in the 
door of the cell was opened : and through the aperture I 
discerned the rugged face of the, veteran of eight cam- 
paigns. ‘“ There is an English captain,” he said, ‘ who 
has come to see you.” He unlocked the door; led 
me down one of the spiral staircases, and guided 
me, not towards the greffe, but through seemingly 
endless corridors and bureaux, and up and down stair- 
cases, to the private cabinet of the Prefect of Police 
himself ; and with him was one of the secretaries of 
the Embassy, Mr. De Saumarez. The Prefect was 
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profuse in his apologies. A lamentable mistake had 
been made, he said; and he could not help thinking 
that my arrest had been due to denunciations prompted 
by private malice. Then shaking me cordially by the 
hand, and telling me that I was free to depart, he 
handed me over to the Secretary and bowed us out. 

In the next room, however, the long pent-up sen- 
sations of the horrors which I had undergone, found 
vent. Although I never dreaded danger, and have 
been in peril of death over and over again, I am as 
nervous as a cat; and in one of the waiting-rooms we 
were passing through I had a violent fit of hysterics. 
I had another, even more violent, in the carriage into 
which we entered to cross the Seine, so Mr. De Saumarez 
very sensibly took me into a chemist’s shop, where the 
pharmacien administered to me some resturative, of 
which I suspect the ingredients were sal-volatile, opium, 
and yventian, for the draught was as bitter as gall; but 
I could taste the ammonia, and smell the vapid odour 
of Jaudanum. At all events the “pick-me-up” set me 
on my legs again. Mr. De Saumarez told me that my 
card had arrived at the Embassy while Lord Lyons 
was at church; but as the case seemed urgent, his 
private secretary, Mr. Sheffield, had sent the billet 
to his Excellency, who at once wrote instructions for 
one of the gentlemen of the Embassy to proceed to 
the Préfecture de Police, and explain who I was, and 
that I had been personally known for many years to 
the British Ambassador. 

When I reached the Grand Hotel I broke down 
again, not into hysterics, but with sheer bodily pain ; 
for I was bruised from head to foot, and in more than 
one place, especially about my arms, my skin was lace- 
rated. At once my friends sent for the physician 
to the Embassy, the Hon. Alan Herbert, who tended 
my physical hurts, and prescribed complete rest in bed 
for at least three days. As it turned out, I was a 
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week in bed; but I had plenty of friends who came up 
to condole with me and club their dinners with me. 

But please to mark this. It was about noon when 
I left the cabinet of the Préfecture de Police—noon on 
Sunday, the Fourth of September. At one o'clock 
the Revolution had broken out. Before nightfall the 
Second Empire was dead. At two o'clock the mob 
raided the Préfecture de Police; but the Prefect 
escaped their fury by flying through the garden, in 
the wall of which there was a door. Had the 
exasperated populace, inflamed equally with loathing 
for Napoleon III. and hatred of the Prussians, found 
me in my cell, and registered at the greffe as being 
incarcerated as a person suspected of being a spy, they 
would most assuredly have butchered me. 

One droll incident marked the close of a drama 
which to me, since midnight on the third, had 
scarcely been of a festive nature. From my bed, 
where the next morning I was tossing and tumbling 
about in agony, there was visible a portion of the 
facade of the Grand Opera, which in 1870 bore the 
inscription in large gilt letters “Académie Impériale 
de Musique;’’ and I could see, perched very high, 
a workman, who was busily employed in scarping 
and digging out the word ‘‘ Impériale,” and substi- 
tuting for it ‘‘ Nationale.” The change had been 
decreed by that Provisional Government, the members 
of which were somewhat unhandsomely defined by 
Prince Bismarck as the “ gentlemen of the pavement.” 

The German hosts were closing up; and every day 
the Parisians expected to hear of the Prussian outposts 
being visible at the suburbs. All kinds of wild tales 
were in circulation touching that notable trooper, the 
Prussian Uhlan. He was described as riding about 
quite alone, with his long lance, to the spear-end of 
which was attached a white pennant resembling, so 
the irritated Frenchman called it, uz mouchoir sale. 
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He would ride boldly into a village; halt at the door 
of the principal inn, and demand food, drink, and 
tobacco. And if he noticed any movement on the 
part of the local gendarme, the garde-champétre, or the 
pompiers, to capture and hold him as a prisoner of war, 
he would coolly observe that seven hundred Uhlans 
would enter the village at noon next day, and that he 
had merely come prospecting for quarters for them. 
The rustic folk took him at his word; and this boldest 
of bold dragoons would ride away with German phlegm 
and self-possession. 
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CHAPTER L. 


THROUGH THE WALL OF ROMF. 


The Lyons of 1870—In Straits at Geneva—A Friendly Chemist—To Roume— 
Cadorna Takes the City—The British and Forcign Bible Suciety to the 
Fore—Thomas Cook—My First Acquaintance with Him—Frugul Box 
Book-keepers—‘ Cornelius O’Dowd’s”’ Attacks on Mr. Cook—Departure of 
tho Papal Garrison--A Mass Meeting in the Colosseum —The Plebiscitum- - 
A Review in the Campo di Marte—Might and Right. 

Besipes Felix Whitehurst and myself, we had an 

extra special correspondent in Paris, the Hon. Francis 

Lawley; and, as it was considered inexpedient that 

three representatives of the Daily Telegraph should 

be locked up in Paris during the siege, it was agreed 
that I should go out of the city and proceed to Geneva, 
which was on neutral territory, and wire for further 
instructions to Peterborough Court. I was nearly at 
the end of my tether in the way of money, but I had just 
sufficient to pay my bill at the Grand Hotel, and my 
railway fare to Geneva vid Lyons. When, however, 

I arrived at the terminus to take the night express the 

railway authorities refused to book any heavy luggage, 

and, much to my disgust, 1 was constrained to send the 
bulk of my «mpedimenta back to the Grand Hotel. What 
became of it I never knew; for just as one reads in the 
epigram in the Greek anthology that Lycon set eyes 
on Nemestrinus’ cushion, but that Nemestrinus never 
set eyes upon his cushion again, so were mine destined 
never again to behold my trunks and portmanteaus, 
and I departed “travelling light,” as the Americans 
say, with only a smal] handbag of needments. 

I broke the journey at Lyons: a city which had 
been magnificently improved in an _ architectural 
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sense through the initiative of the much calumniated 
Napoleon III. When I first knew the great city of 
the silk manufacture it was almost as dirty and as un- 
sanitated as Marseilles, and there was scarcely a decent 
inn in the place; but I found the Lyons of September, 
1870, adorned with streets as stately as the Avenue 
de l’Opéra, and possessing hotels as sumptuous as the 
Grand, or the Louvre, in Paris; but all that the fallen 
Emperor had done for the Lyonese was forgotten. 
The Red Flag was waving over the city ; the abhorrent 
focsin was jangling; and in the public squares, plat- 
forms covered with scarlet baize were erected, from 
which Republican orators, with stentorian lungs, 
inveighed against the iniquities of the Second Empire, 
and implored all good citizens to walk up and volunteer 
for the National Defence. It only needed a man in a 
fancy dress and a Roman helmet, beating at intervals a 
big drum, to make the spectacle twin brother to the 
show of a travelling dentist. More than all this, Gari- 
baldi was expected to arrive to take the command of a 
Legion specially enrolled to act against the Germans. 
Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére? Lyons, 
moreover, was infested by hordes of volunteer riflemen, 
who were called, in the slang of the day, francs-tireurs. 
The principal duties which they performed did not, 
so far as my experience went, go beyond loafing in the 
cafés and brasseries, or smoking and drinking at the 
little tables outside. 

Re-embarking in a convenient train, I arrived at 
Geneva with exactly six francs seventy-five centimes in 
my pocket. I drove at once to the principal hotel, 
an excellent one; and having, fortunately, my pro- 
fessional card with me, in which I was described as 
Correspondant Spécial du Daily Telegraph, I went to 
the landlord and told him plainly the state of the 
case, and that, considering the disturbed state of the 
postal service in France, it would probably be a week 
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or more before I could receive remittances from 
England. The landlord scratched his head, and looked 
puzzled. ‘But the luggage?” he said. ‘ Monsieur 
has no bagayes.” I explained that my luggage had 
been laid under an embargo at the Paris terminus. 
The landlord cogitated for a while; and then went to 
consult his wife. He speedily returned; and said that 
of course I could remain as a guest at his hotel until 
remittances arrived; but would I be so very good as to 
oblige him by speaking a little English to his wife. 
So he introduced me to the landlady, a plump, buxom 
personage, who, after the exchange of a few phrases, 
expressed her belief that I was fout ce qu'il y-avatt de 
plus Anglais. Her own English, by the way, was 
rather feeble. 

I did not spend an altogether agreeable ten days 
at Geneva. The hotel ¢ab/e d'hote was a very good one, 
and the morning café au lait delicious; the honey was 
most delectable. I drank nothing but vinx ordinaire, 
which was dear, and not nice. Vevey cigars are ex- 
tremely cheap, but I very soon came to the end 
of my few francs in purchasing these inexpensive 
“weeds.” Finally the climax of my catastrophe was 
reached—as the Western farmer remarked when the 
caterpillars succeeded the Colorado beetles and the 
Hessian flies—by a cruel attack of toothache. The 
neighbourhood of a snow-capped mountain always 
gives me toothache; and I suppose Mont Blanc 
had something to do with my mal de dents. I 
wanted some creosote badly; but I had not a coin 
available for the purchase of any medicament what- 
soever. However, I screwed my courage to the stick- 
ing-point; and, entering a druggist’s shop described 
as a Pharmacie Anglaise, 1 candidly told a decidedly 
British individual behind the counter how I was 
situated, and what I wanted. He simply put his 
hands in his pockets and burst into a fit of genial 
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laughter. ‘Why, bless my heart, Mr. Sala; who 
would think of your being hard up? Don’t you re- 
member me? Why, when you were last in Rome I 
was keeping a chemist’s shop in the Corso. Here,” 
he continued, pulling open his till, “help yourself to 
what you like, and welcome. I'll make you up some- 
thing much better than creosote for your toothache.” 
Without any hesitation I availed myself of the 
chemist’s friendly offer, and borrowed five louis from 
him; and he gave me something which in a short time 
alleviated my dental agony. 

Next morning a letter of credit arrived from Peter- 
borough Court, Fleet Street; and a day afterwards came 
a telegram saying: ‘Go to Rome. Something up.” 
There was something very much “up” indeed in the 
Eternal City. So early as the last week in August, 
Rome had been evacuated by the French garrison, 
but the Imperial Government was kind enough to 
leave the Pope a buona mano, in the shape of eight 
thousand rifles and a few hundred shells. On the 
21st, the French troops were also withdrawn from 
Civita Vecchia; and all the defence that poor Pio 
Nono could reckon upon was that afforded by the 
faithful Pontifical Zouaves, and by his Swiss Guards 
and gendarmerie. On the llth of September the 
Pope, to whom Victor Emmanuel had written a con- 
ciliatory letter, refused the terms offered him: namely, 
sovereignty over the Leonine City, and a splendid 
income. ‘The Leonine City, so called from its having 
been founded in the ninth century, by Pope Leo IV., 
is popularly known as the “ Borgo.” It comprises the 
Castle of St. Angelo, the Hospital St. Spirito, the 
Vatican Palace, Museum and Gardens, and the Basilica 
of St. Peter. If His Holiness had had a free hand, it 
is Just possible that he might have acceded to the not 
unreasonable convention proposed by the King of 
Italy ; but everybody conversant with the affairs of 
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modern Italy is aware that behind St. Peter’s Chair 
there is a “ Black Pope”—the General of the Jesuits. 
Nine-tenths of the citizens of Rome were enthu- 
siastically in favour of union with Italy; even in the 
Leonine City fifteen thousand inhabitants voted for 
union, but the Pope behind St. Peter’s Chair, vaguely 
paraphrasing M. Rouher’s memorable ‘ /Jamais /” said 
No.” 

I call the assumed utterance vague, because the 
Jesuits, all astute and rvusés as are the chiefs of that 
wonderful organisation, could only have indulged in a 
dimly speculative hope that something might turn up 
to lead the European Powers to oppose even by force 
the complete unification of Italy. There was the 
chance of the Republican regime being overturned in 
France, and of Monarchy being restored, either in the 
person of the Prince Imperial, the Comte de Paris, or 
the Comte de Chambord. There was the chance of an 
alliance between Catholic Spain, Portugal, and Austria, 
and even semi-Protestant Germany, to prevent the con- 
solidation of the Kingdom of Italy. Thus, founding 
their hopes merely on chance, the advisers of the Pope 
said “No.” On the 15th September the Italians 
occupied Civita Vecchia without resistance; and on the 
17th General Cadorna, at the head of the Italian Army, 
crossed the ‘Tiber at Casale. He at once sent flags of 
truce to General Kanzler, the Commander of the 
Papal Zouaves; but that brave, if wrong-headed, 
German-Swiss refused to surrender the city. On the 
19th the Pope wrote to General Kanzler, directing 
that a merely formal defence should be made, and 
that bloodshed should be avoided. But the Com- 
mander of the Zouaves apparently thought it indis- 
pensable that a little gore should be spilt, for the 
honour of the Vatican, and his own temporary glorifica- 
tion. It did not seem to strike him that the odds 
were enormously and hopelessly against him; and that 
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he had no right to sacrifice the hives of even a few of 
the brave fellows who, for love of Mother Church, 
were resolved to fight under the Pontifical banners to 
the death. 

On the 20th September, Cadorna assaulted the 
city, and made a breach in the wall of Rome close 
to the Porta Pia; which, tourists will remember, is 
within a few paces of the garden of: the British 
Embassy. The encounter that took place can 
scarcely be described as a battle; 1t was a scrimmage. 
The Italians lost about twenty-two killed, and a 
hundred and seventeen wounded. Of the Papalinz, 
there were about fifty-five killed and wounded—in short, 
the Italian troops were in a thoroughly good temper 
at the conviction that they were bound to enter Rome 
triumphantly ; and abstained so far as ever they were 
able from harming the devoted adherents of the Pope. 
That triumphant entry they did make; and, with the 
rear of the army, your humble servant came through 
that historic “ Hole in the Wall” by the Porta Pia. 

I had pleasant company with me. First, there were 
two gentlemen of semi-clerical mien in charge of a 
large barrow, drawn by a fine, strong Newfoundland dog, 
which vehicle was heaped high with Bibles and Prayer 
Books, printed in the Italian language, and sent out by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. These pious 
gospellers made the best of their way to the Piazza 
di Spagna; forthwith hired a shop—they have changed 
their quarters since then—and the next morning the 
windows were one mass of open copies of the Autho- 
rised Version. The bulk of the male Romans were rather 
pleased at this display of Protestantism, which they 
associated with Liberalism; the majority of the 
women, however, averted their gaze from the, to them, 
detestable display of literature, which their priests 
assured them was composed half of downright atheism, 
and half of witchcraft and sorcery. 
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My other pleasant companion was good old Mr. 
Thomas Cook, the founder of Cook’s Tourist Agency : 
an institution which, in my humble opinion, has done 
within the last thirty years an immensity of moral and 
social good. The organisation has opened up, not only 
to the London middle-class Cockney but to the remotest 
provincial, countries and cities which, but for the “ per- 
sonally conducted” tour, he would never have dreamt 
of visiting. The devout have been able, by means of 
Cook, to make pilgrimages in the Holy Land; the 
humble student of archeology has had Italy and Egypt 
thrown open to him; and Cook at present pervades 
the whole civilised world. I do not know when the 
agency, on very humble lines, was first established ; but 
I first became aware of Mr. Thomas Cook in 1865, 
at Venice, to which he had “personally conducted ”’ 
a troop of about fifty tourists, male and female. I 
was taking my wife over the Ducal Palace; and in 
the cell, traditionally pointed out as the dungeon of 
Marino Faliero, 1 found, among a number of eager 
sight-seers, a gentleman whom [ had known twenty 
years previously as the box book-keeper at the Prin- 
cess’s ‘Theatre. 

‘‘Rather surprised,’ he remarked, after mutual 
greetings, ‘“‘to meet me here, eh?” ‘I should not 
be surprised,” I replied, “to meet a box book-keeper 
anywhere, or to see him do anything.” “Ah,” he 
rejoined, “you have got the old prejudices against 
our class; you're thinking of W. R. Copeland, the 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, who used 
to say that he was the only manager in England who 
could boast of having thoroughly honest money-takers, 
but that they all built freehold houses out of salaries of 
fifteen shillings a week.” My ex-box book-keeper, 
however, was like Cesar’s wife, altogether beyond sus- 
picion ; still I scarcely think that it would have occurred 
to him in his modest retirement at Walton-on-the-Naze 
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to make a tour in North Italy had it not been for the 
friendly assistance of Mr. Thomas Cook. ° 

This gentleman introduced himself to me on the 
common ground that we were both public servants; and 
he proceeded pathetically to complain of the attacks 
then being -made on himself and his excursionists in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, by a writer who assumed the 
nom de guerre of “Cornelius O'Dowd.” Among the 
amiable things said by this censor was the expression 
of an opinion that the English tourists whom he saw 
trotting about were escaped convicts. “Cornelius 
O’Dowd”’ was, as a matter of fact, my friend Charles 
Lever, the author of the delightful ‘“‘ Harry Lorrequer,”’ 
“Jack Hinton, the Guardsman,” “Charles O’ Malley,” 
“Tom Burke,” and a host of other vivacious novels, 
which, I am afraid, in this frivolous and yearning-for- 
sensation age, are not half so frequently read as they 
used to be, and who, in 1865, was Consul-General at 
Trieste. 

He had sent me his photograph some short time 
before; and his countenance in the album carte bore 
such a haggard and woe-begone appearance, that I 
was justified in assuming that he was in the worst of 
health. Perhaps that circumstance had soured his 
teinper, and incited him to vilify Mr. Cook, who, I 
believe, was so irritated by the undeserved strictures, 
that he made a formal complaint to the Foreign Office. 
Poor Charles James Lever died in 1872, at the com- 
paratively early age of sixty-three. I do not know 
whether he was the originator of the droll story of 
the Italian hotel-keeper, whose heart leapt up when he 
saw no less than two omnibuses disgorging passengers 
at the door of his establishment; but who was reduced 
to a’ condition of extreme depression when his head 
waiter came mournfully to him and exclaimed that 
the new arrivals were “ tutti Cucchi.” The story first 
appeared in the World newspaper; it is certainly den 
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trovato, but I doubt its entire veracity; seeing that 
continental hotel-keepers who have made _ treaties 
with Cook’s Agency always know when contingents 
of excursionists may be expected. 

To make an end of my experience of Cook, T may 
say, that when I was in Australia, one of his agents 
called on me at Sydney, to ask for some information 
with regard to New Zealand, to which fair country he 
proposed to organise excursions from India; and again, 
so soon as I arrived in Calcutta, Cook’s agent met 
me on the steamer in the Hugli, found an English- 
speaking baboo, or body-servant, for me, and procured 
me a series of railway tickets for a progress through 
the Three Presidencies. 

All this, I am perfectly aware, is a digression, 
but occasional digressions are inevitable in a work 
of this nature. I have never kept a continuous diary ; 
and it is impossible to remember everything in exact 
sequence; consequently when a name of an individual to 
whom some public interest attaches recurs to me, I tell 
my readers what I know about him. Farewell, Mr. 
Thomas Cook, now defunct! If there ever was a 
public benefactor you were one. [ have never joined a 
“ personally-conducted”’ tour; but when I travel abroad 
I always provide myself with Cook’s railway tickets, 
which save you a large amount of trouble; and, more- 
over, Cook’s money-changing offices give you, as a rule, 
much better exchange than you can obtain at the local 
bureau de change. 

Exciting, but wholly pacific, weeks did I pass in 
Rome, after the entry of the Italian Army. Some of 
the Papal Zouaves had taken refuge in the nunnery of 
the Trinita di Monte, where they were hospitably 
sheltered in the church by the good Sisters; but 
General Cadorna and his men had not the slightest 
animosity against these brave men, who, although they 
were in a certain sense mercenaries, had mostly fought 
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purely for conscience sake. On the 22nd September 
the foreign Legionaries were suffered to marth out 
of Rome, with the honours of war: an act of courtesy 
which I am sorry to say they did not reciprocate, since 
they gibed, jeered, and swore at the Italians in their 
passage through the streets. The Austrian soldiery, 
IT remember, behaved much better when they evacuated 
Verona, in 1866. The populace did not insult the 
Tedeschi, they seemed to have a premonition of the 
subsequent saying of a well-known Italian statesman, 
that the Germans had only got to go away for the 
Italians to discover what good fellows they were; and 
at this day much of the trade in Venice is in Austrian 
hands. At Verona, as the Croats and Magyars and the 
Austrians marched by, the crowd contented themselves 
with shouting, “ Viva Italia /” whereupon one stalwart 
grenadier, holding up a birdcage containing a canary, 
which he was carrying away as a souvenir of sunny 
Italy, cried, “ Vvea da Bella Famigha!”—a _ conven- 
tional cry, meaning, ‘‘ Long live everybody,” to which 
the many-headed responded by a shout of “ Viva 4/ 
canarino !”—“ Long live the canary.” So all things 
went off smoothly and pleasantly. 

But what would you have? Circumstances alter 
temper as well as cases. In 1864 I was riding with 
a Federal General and his staff through the streets 
of Culpepper Court House in Virginia, nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants of which were sympathisers with 
the Confederate cause. We were received by the ladies 
of the town, who, arrayed in the oldest and shabbiest 
of costumes they could have collected from their 
wardrobes, stood confronting us on their doorsteps, or 
“stoops. First they made the most hideous faces at 
us, and then they turned their backs upon us, and re- 
entered their houses. The Confederates did worse 
than that at Baltimore; they used to have miniature 
Union flags sewn into the “ hinder stomachs ” of their 
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pantaloons, and open their “ claw-hammers ” wide while 
a Fedéral regiment marched past. 

I went straight in Rome to the good old Hotel 
d’Angleterre, in the Via Bocca di Leone. The 
Silenzi family, to whom this admirably conducted 
house, as well as the Hédtel de Russie, close to the 
Porta del Popolo, and another large hotel in the Piazza 
di Spagna, belong, are “black ”—vertssimi—I mean 
ultra-clerical. Monks and priests and JAfonsignort are 
continually looking in at the Albergo d’Inghilterra ; and 
a couple of years since [ was honoured by a visit there 
from his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan ; yet the bulk of 
the guests at the “Angleterre” have always  béen, 
within my experience, Protestants. Now and again an 
Irish Rothan Catholic priest or a Secret Chamberlain of 
the Pope has made his appearance at the fable Whéte, 
and during the winter seasons certain suites of 
apartments are occupied by noble Spanish families, 
necessarily Catholics. For the rest, I could enumerate 
at least a dozen Anglican bishops and archdeacons, 
and I know not how many rectors and curates, who 
have taken up their quarters at an hotel, the cuzsive 
of which is the best in Rome; while in its smoking- 
room you hear the best talk im Europe—and I have 
heard some very good talk in my time. 

As I have said, the period of my stay in Rome in 1870 
was most exciting; since, every day, from the Itahan 
point of view, there was something to be enthusiastic 
and jubilant about. On the 22nd of September a mass 
meeting was held in the Colosseum—which, thence- 
forward, was to be given up to archeological explora- 
tions, vice the Stations of the Cross—to choose some 
forty eminent citizens to form a junta, or Provisional 
Government, the President of this body, approved by 
General Cadorna, being the Duke Gaetani. On the 
30th, to the intense delight of the Romans, a proclama- 
tion from General Masi, the Commandant de Place, was 
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headed by the anciently historic “S. P. Q. R” It 
must not, however, be thought that the four’ magic 
initials had even, when the Papal crown and the 
cross-keys appeared on all official documents, wholly 
vanished from public Roman ken. If you looked at 
the official journal, you would mark from time to time 
notices from the “‘Senator of Rome,” a cloudy person- 
age, having his office in the Capitol, and headed, 
“S. P. Q. R:’ These announcements, however, did 
not usually contain matters of any more importance 
than the regulation of the prices of beef and bread in 
the public market. 

On the 2nd of October took place the plediscitum. 
Out of 167,548 votes, 133,681 were cast for union with 
the Kingdom of Italy, and only 1,507 were against; the 
remainder were neutral. How many oaths of allegiance 
did Talleyrand, in 1830, say that he had sworn? 
Thirteen, I think; but then Charles Maurice de 
Talleyrand-Périgord was seventy-six when he pledged 
his allegiance to Louis Philippe. I am not a 
diplomatist, I am not a wit, and [ never had Caréme 
for my cook, yet, before I was forty-two I had 
witnessed five pledisczta ;—one for the election of Louis 
Napoleon as President of the French Republic; a 
second for his election to the French throne; a 
third in confirmation of the desire of the French to 
remain under Imperial rule; and two in Italy: one at 
Venice and the other in Rome. 

The Pope issued a protest about once in every 
forty-eight hours; and when His Holiness was not 
protesting, Cardinal Antonelli kept the ball rolling. 
On the 9th of October, General La Marmora made his 
public entry into Rome as viceroy; and proclaimed that 
Pio Nono should be confirmed in his sovereign rights 
as Head of the Church; but, naturally, the Papacy 
behind St. Peter’s Chair were not satisfied with this 
statement. The Pope was advised to refuse acceptance 
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of the annual dotation of fifty thousand crowns, voted 
him by the Italian Parliament, nor has that dotation 
ever been accepted ; and a fresh protest was made by 
Cardinal Antonelli when it was announced that on 
the arrival of Victor Emmanuel, his Majesty would 
occupy the whilom Papal palace of the Quirinal. 

Soon after the arrival of La Marmora there was a 
grand review of the Italian army, in the Campo di 
Marte, at which the populace shrieked themselves 
hoarse with cries of “Viva Italia! Viva Vittorio 
Limanuele, Re eletto in Campidogho;” but these exul- 
tant cries were, to my mind, altogether surpassed by 
the utterance of a little Roman street-boy, aged, I 
should say, about nine. When the horse artillery came 
trotting By, this brat, capering and scampering to keep 
pace with the horses, yelled “ Viva da nostra artigleria!” 
—his artillery, forsooth! But after a few repetitions 
of the patriotic cry, habit was too strong for the 
urchin, and he concluded his antics by turning a 
rapid succession of ‘“ cart-wheels.” 

Soon after this imposing spectacle, I was recalled to 
England. The siege of Paris was still in progress; the 
Franco-German war almost entirely absorbed public 
opinion; and beyond the fact that the Italians had 
entered Rome, and that Victor Emmanuel was liter- 
ally, as well as theoretically, elected king in the capital, 
the British public did not care much about Roman 
affairs. 

It is not my business to be a moralist, and I have 
studiously endeavoured, in the course of this book, to 
avoid bombasting my pages with reflections on the 
political events which I have witnessed. But as I 
happen to have a considerable infusion of Italian 
blood in my veins ; as the language and the literature 
of Italy are as familiar to me as those of my own 
country; and as I once remarked, in the speech of my 
father’s language, at a banquet of the Italian Chamber 
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of Commerce, at which the Duke of Aosta was present, 
that I had personally known Italy in her darkest 
season of degradation and slavery :—when the infernal 
foreigner was in Lombardy, in the Dominio Veneto, 
and at Ancona; and the Papal Legates and the Papal 
soldiery were at Bologna and in the States of the 
Church—T think I may be pardoned if I say a very 
few words about the ethics of the occupation of Rome 
by General Cadorna and his troops, on September 20th, 
1870. In strict morality, perhaps, the act was inde- 
fensible. Victor Emmanuel was not at war with the 
Pope; nor had any Italian subjects been subjected to ill- 
usage by the Papal Government. Again, by the with- 
drawal of the French garrison, Rome was practically 
defenceless, since it was obvious that the small contin- 
gent of Ultramontane mercenaries were utterly incom- 
petent to make head against the prodigious forces 
which could be brought against them by the King 
of Italy. 

They say that all is fair in love, war, and elec- 
tioneering ; perhaps the same may be said of politics. 
The Cabinet of Victor Emmanuel saw that they had a 
fine opportunity before them; and the coast being clear, 
they availed themselves of that opportunity, lest the 
action they must have so long contemplated should be 
impeded, and perhaps wholly frustrated, by the jeal- 
ousies of other great European Powers. Furthermore, 
they might have pleaded that by the prompt occupation 
of Rome, they prevented the outbreak of insurrection 
in the city, and consequent effusion of blood. You 
must remember that 133,000 Roman citizens voted 
at the plebiscitum for union with Italy. Those two 
hundred thousand and odd supporters of Victor 
Emmanuel would not certainly have long remained 
quiet under Papal rule; they would have broken 
out in revolt; they would not have been spared by 
the Papal Government; and after a certain amount of 
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slaughter, the Italian Government would have been 
absolutely compelled to intervene. 

Perhaps after saying this, I had best refer the ethics 
of the question to some English Debating Society. It 
would not be by any means an uninteresting topic for 
discussion. After that our budding Gladstones and 
Beaconsfields might inquire as to what right William 
of Orange had to invade the United Kingdon of 
Great Britain and Ireland. He was not at war with 
King James II., to whom he was bound by the closest 
family ties; he was not called to invade us by the 
people of England as a body. He only came at the 
request of an association of powerful Whig families ; 
and his coming was eminently distasteful to the 
majority of the Anglican clergy, and to the two great 
Universities. He was hailed as a Deliverer by the 
Scotch Presbyterians ; but the Highlanders were almost 
unanimously against him; and he was certainly not 
wanted by the great body of the Irish people; but he 
saw his opportunity and availed himself of 1t. 

When they had disposed of this question, the 
Debating Society might discuss whether Napoleon 
the Great was justified in returning to France from 
Elba. The Allied Sovereigns in their manifesto, in 
which they delivered him over to public vengeance, 
insinuating thereby that they would be very much 
obliged to anybody who would murder the in- 
vader, declared that his claim to existence had been 
nullified by his violation of the compact into which he 
had entered at Fontainebleau. It so happened that the 
compact had already been violated by the Government 
of Louis XVIII., which, with scandalous dishonesty, 
had omitted to pay him the stipulated revenue 
settled upon him. It was also a matter of notoriety 
that the diplomatists assembled at Vienna were con- 
templating the kidnapping of their dangerous _neigh- 
bour, and his deportation to the island of St. Helena, 
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or to some other far remote spot. Finally, Napoleon 
was kept constantly alive to the facts that the Bour- 
bons were desperately unpopular in Paris; that the 
army were almost to a man enthusiastically favourable 
to him; that the judiciary and the bureaucracy were 
as willing to serve under Imperial as under Royal rule ; 
and that, save in the South, the mass of the people, in 
spite of the repeated decimations of the Conscription, 
preferred his rule to that of the priest-ridden Bourbons, 
with their haughty emigrant aristocracy, and their 
swarms of Jesuit missionaries. This I hope is the 
last digression on which I shall venture. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


GOING TO LAW, AND TO BERLIN. 


A Libel—My “ Extravagance ’—A Question about My Nose—Mr. Friswell, my 
Assailant—Heavy Damages—How the Money Went—At the Opening of 
the German Parliament—-A Tobacco and Beer Symposium--Among’ the 
I’rench Prisoners at Spandau. 


Tuer“ was plenty to do in my old line of leader- 
writing directly I got back to London ; and the recent 
experiengg which I had gathered both in France and 
England was of great service to me in my articles. Of 
public events in England, requiring special narration, 
there were but few. Early in 1871, I went, for the 
first time in my life, to law; quite unwittingly, but, 
strange to say, with a quite unexpected amount of 
success. One day, an old and dear friend, whose advice 
I have always valued and generally followed, came to 
me and said, “George, look here; you must bring an 
action for libel against the publishers of this book.” 
He handed me a little volume entitled ‘‘ Men of Letters 
Honestly Criticised,” the author of which was a certain 
Mr. Hain Friswell. I turned to the article relating 
to myself, and found so many pages of attenuated 
‘“ skimble-skamble,” which, although sufficiently ll- 
natured, did not strike me as being at all libellous from 
a legal point of view. 

Here and again were innuendos that I had 
squandered very large sums which I had gained; and 
that I had been repeatedly held up to odium as a sensa- 
tional, foolish, and ungrammatical writer by the Saturday 
Review, and other influential journals. With regard to 
the manner in which my income had been expended, 
I am not aware that I had been very lavish in any 
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respect, save in buying a great many more rare books 
and china than I wanted, and giving away a good 
deal of money to people, the majority of whom natur- 
ally have requited me with the basest ingratitude ; and 
besides, what I had done with the income which I had 
laboriously earned was my business, and not that of 
the author of ‘“ Men of Letters Honestly Criticised.” 
Touching my being a “ sensational, foolish, and ungram- 
matical writer,” I have over and over again criticised 
myself much more harshly than any of my critics have 
done. I know perfectly well that, as an author, I 
belong to the second class; but I thank God that I 
have always been ready to recognise and to acclaim 
authors of the first class. 

The most malevolent, and withal the drollest, of 
the aypersions contained in Mr. Friswell’s book, had 
reference to that unfortunate nose of mine. How it 
got split open with a diamond ring, I have already told 
my readers; but that nose has been since a Slawken- 
bergian one, and has brought me alternately good and 
evil fortune. The doctor of a Life Insurance Company 
once refused to pass me in consequence of my nose; but 
I once made a little capital out of it at a crowded public 
meeting at which I was presiding at St. Martin’s Hall, 
Long Acre. ‘“ Where did you get your blooming nose ?” 
asked an unfriendly member of the audience. ‘ That 
organ, I replied, “1s permanently blushing at the 
vices of the age; upon which the meeting gave me 
three cheers. But my nose became to Mr. Friswell a 
permanent worry and matter for discussion. It was 
to him as King Charles I.’s head was to ‘‘ Mr. Dick”’ in 
the celebrated Memorial. He suggested, by ‘cmieation, 
that it was a Bacckanalian nose, a dissolute nose, a 
depraved nose, and perhaps seditious one. 

“Is it worth while?” I asked, laying down the 
book with a laugh. ‘“ Yes,” replied my friend, “ it i8 
worth while. You must go to George Lewis at once.’ 
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So off, we went to the offices of Messrs. Lewis and 
Lewis, in Ely Place, Holborn; where I was cordially 
received by Mr.—now, and worthily so, Sir—George 
Lewis, who said that there was something in the case, 
and that le would at once issue a writ against Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, a most respectable firm of 
publishers, who certainly were not in the habit of 
issuing libellous productions : their commercial 
staple being theology. I may here mention that I 
had long been acquainted with Mr. James Hain 
Friswell, a gentleman of about my own age, a most 
voluminous writer, and who is chiefly remembered by 
a work called “The Gentle Life,” a republication, I 
believe, .f certain essays which he wrote in the dear 
old Family Herald—that joy to scores upon scores of 
thousands of innocent English households. “ The 
Gentle Life” was an especial favourite with the 
lamented Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany. 

Mr. Friswell was a lucid, and sometimes incisive, 
writer, and if his style was-built on any model, it was, 
I should say, on that of Thackeray. When I first 
knew him, he had been un engraver on gold and silver 
plate, and was an assistant at Messrs. Storr and Morti- 
mer’s, in Regent Street. He had, at the same time, a 
decided capacity for literature, and gradually he drifted 
into that uncertain and delightful profession. On more 
than one occasion, | had been enabled to do him some 
slight service—in particular, having to go abroad on 
some Daily Telegraph mission, while I was writing my 
weekly gossip in the JU/ustrated London News, I made 
ver my “Echoes” to him; and he wrote them, I have 
no doubt, in a very sprightly and amusing fashion for a 
good many weeks. 

In the interval between the commencement of the 
litigation and the trial, I repeatedly puzzled myself as 
to what reason I could possibly have given Mr. Friswell 
to bear me any ill-will. Ultimately, two or three 
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remote causes for such malevolence dawned upon me. 
I remembered that he was very much piqued when I 
once inadvertently told him that Hepworth Dixon, 
the editor of the Atheneum, always, but, I believe, 
quite innocently, persisted in calling him “Mr 
Frizzle.” Then the guiltier consciousness arose 
in me that I had once suggested in private con- 
versation that Hain Friswell had acquired his know- 
ledge of the Latin language by engraving the heraldic 
mottoes of the nobility and gentry on spoons and forks. 
Finally I remembered that when I was in Spain for the 
first time, my library had been’ sold by auction, and 
that possibly Mr. Hain Friswell, who was my near 
neighbour in Great Russell Street—I livi ing at, the time 
in Guilford Street—had been present at the“sale, and 
had turned over the leaves of my copy of “The 
Gentle Life.” I have a craze for annotating my books; 
and it is just within the domain of likelihood that, on 
certain pages of Mr. Friswell’s masterpiece, I may have 
pencilled such discourteous remarks as “ineffable don- 
key,’ ‘atrocious cad,” ‘‘sciolist,” ‘“ humbug,” “rot,” 
and the like; but I had never borne the gentleman any 
malice; I rather hked him than otherwise, for his 
manner was smooth, and his conversation agreeable. 
Not more than a month elapsed before the case came 
on for trial, which took place in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, Guildhall, before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
and a special jury. Mr. Montague Chambers, Q.C., 
was against me—the name of his junior I forget. My 
counsel was the late Serjeant Parry; and his junior 
was Mr. Montagu Williams. Lawsuits, in those 
days, rarely reached the calamitous length which, 
at the present day, is so common. My case came 
on at ten a.m., and it was finished just before one 
pm. The Ser jeant, after the case had been opened 
by Montagu Williams, made a brilliant and witty 
address to the jury, but somehow or another he could 
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not keep clear of my unfortunate nose. He said that 
its discoloration was due to exposure to many foreign 
climates. Would that Mr. George Lewis had inserted 
in the Serjeant’s brief a note to the effect that the nose 
had been bifurcated “in‘a Fite.” There were not many 
witnesses. For the plaintiff—myself—my solicitors had 
thought fit to call Mr. Charles Dickens, Junior, who 
could only testify that he had known me ever since 
he had been a boy at school at Eton. Next came 
Mr. Edward Lawson, who gave evidence of the fact 
that I was an old and zealous member of the staff of 
the Datly Telegraph; that I had been half over Europe 
on their service; that I had written thousands of 
articles for them; and that, as one of the proprietors 
and editér of that paper, he could vouch for my 
undeviating punctuality, and for my financial integ- 
rity. Mr. Montague Chambers, for the defence, was 
not a very bitter opponent. His cheval de bataille was 
the reading of a long passage from an essay of mine 
in All the Year Round, which the Saturday Review had 
inveighed against as sensational rubbish. But the 
jury, to my amusement, seemed to be rather pleased 
at my essay, and laughed heartily at some of the 
paragraphs. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry having replied, the Lord Chief 
Justice summed up, as I thought, somewhat in my 
favour, and then the jury retired to consider their 
verdict. ‘You'll get a hundred and fifty pounds for 
certain,’ whispered George Lewis to me, sitting by 
my side in the well of the Court. “You'll get 
two hundred pounds,” said my neighbour on the 
other side, Mr. John Maxwell, the husband of Miss 
Braddon. Maxwell had wished to be called as a 
witness, because he wanted to say that in the numerous 
and heavy pecuniary transactions he had had with me, 
he had always found me exact to a pound, exact toa 
shilling, exact to a penny. But Mr. Edward Lawson's 
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evidence in this particular was so straightforward, and 
apparently so satisfactory to the judge and thé jury, 
that my counsel had not thought it necessary to put 
Maxwell in the box. At the expiration of twenty 
minutes the jury returned into Court. ‘Verdict for 
the plaintiff Damages Five Hundred Pounds.” 

Why I should have got such a large sum I have 
always been unable to determine. Perhaps my 
white waistcoat, and a rose in my_ button-hole— 
it was winter, but my florist, now of forty years’ 
standing, good Mrs. Buck, of Covent Garden, always 
took care that I should have a fresh button-holer every 
morning —had something to do with the favourable 
judgment of the jury. Sometimes J have fancied 
that I made a favourable impression on the~1:oreman, 
who to my thinking was a merry man, and on whom 
I kept my eye throughout the trial; but probably my 
success was mainly due to the eloquence and impartial 
summing up of the Lord Chief Justice, whose silver 
voice in polished periods I can hear now. Meanwhile, 
the unhappy Mr. Hain Friswell was tearing his hair— 
so at least I was told—in the adjacent Guildhall library. 
I say unhappy, because Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
were, not unnaturally, of opinion that, as they had not 
written the libel, Mr. Friswell, and not themselves, 
ought to pay the damages and costs. ‘They were paid, 
but by whom | know not. Mr. Friswell was afflicted 
by continuous bad health towards the close of his 
career, and he died in 1878. 

Five hundred pounds damages! Confound them ! 
They never did me the slightest amount of good. 
First a firm of solicitors discovered that I was in 
their debt for a bill of costs for eighty pounds, 
contracted some years previously, and not with re- 
spect to any matter of litigation, and this I paid with 
resignation. Then a worthy tradesman, who had sup- 
plied me with a large quantity of china, earthenware, 
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and glass when I furnished my house in Guilford 
Street, ‘remembered that I owed him a hundred and 
fifty pounds, and that the debt was within a very few 
weeks of annihilation by the Statute of Limitations. 
Him also did I pay. On this followed even more 
irritating, though not pecuniarily afflictive, applica- 
tions from all sorts and conditions of people, imploring, 
and sometimes bullying, me to lend them large or small 
sums of money. Blackmailing had not then reached 
the dimensions of a fine art; or perhaps I should have 
been the victim of a little chanfage. These wretched 
damages so preyed upon my mind that, to relieve me, 
the Daily Telegraph sent me to Berlin to witness the 
opening of the German Parliament. 

The Yenction was to me a deeply interesting one. 
The session was opened in the famous White Hall 
of the Schloss, and I had the advantage of hearing 
a speech from Prince Bismarck. The delivery of the 
ex-Chancellor seemed to me extremely rapid; but, 
indifferent German scholar as [ have always been, | 
could understand almost all he said. In particular did 
I notice the occasional shrillness of the Chancellor’s 
voice, all the more remarkable from the massive frame 
of the orator. We had, of course, a resident correspon- 
dent in the Prussian capital, and, under his auspices, 
I saw a good deal of manners and customs in Berlin. 
Specially do I remember a Tadaks Collegium and Beer 
Symposium of students of the University. Considering 
the amount of smoke from porcelain pipes by which I 
was surrounded for four hours, [ only wonder that 
on the following morning I did not find myself trans- 
formed into a kippered salmon or a Yarmouth bloater. 

As for the beer, which they drank incessantly, I may 
in passing say that I consider beer to be one of the 
most delicious of beverages, but that I have never been 
able to drink it with impunity. The courteous Burschen, 
however, recognised, although they may have secretly 
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reprehended, my infirmity in this respect; and I was 
regaled with hock, and allowed to smoke cigars‘instead 
of a pipe. They told me what ‘“ Philistine” meant, 
together with much more student lore; and then, 
about eleven by the clock, we began to sing songs. 
First came the Wacht am Rhein; next, Prinz Hugen, 
der alte Ritter; then Ké6rner’s Gedef, and his Song 
of the Sword; and then a young fellow full six feet 
high, with auburn hair, sang with great solemnity 
the exquisitely humorous Studenten Lned about the 
bibulous party who, for three whole days, did nothing 
but drink beer at a tavern at Ascalon; until at length 
he lay stiff and stark as a poker on a marble bench. 
I was asked to sing. I did not venture on the 
Teutonic; but £ gave my friends, in Engnsh, Mrs 
Abdy’s beautiful song, “ The Rhine,” founded on the 
anecdote that when the German armies, returning 
victorious from the occupation of Paris, in 1814, 
arrived at the bridge of Kehl and beheld their beloved 
river, they uttered one tremendous and unanimous 
shout, “ Der Rhein !—der Rhein!” and rushed forward 
at the double quick to salute the historic stream. 
Another interesting social service did our resident 
correspondent in Berlin render me. He obtained a 
permit to visit the fortress of Spandau, where there 
were confined as prisoners of war some thousands of 
French soldiers, most of them belonging to the un- 
fortunate, and perhaps betrayed, garrison of Metz. I 
found these brave men comfortably housed in Jight 
and cheerful day-rooms, and spacious and well-ven- 
tilated dormitories; and I was present at their dinner, 
which was abundant in the way of boiled meat, suet 
pudding, and vegetables. I was informed, however, 
that breaches of the regulations were visited by confine- 
ment in the casemates of the citadel, and by restricted 
rations. Some hundreds of the captives, after dinner, 
took to card-playing; and, as most of them were 
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penniless, the loser paid his indebtedness by receiving a 
certain number of playful pats on the cheek from the 
winner. Their principal need was tobacco; and my 
friend and I had come provided with a good stock 
both of tobacco for pipes, and cheap cigars, which were 
almost rapturously received when they were distributed. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
IN ST. PAUL'S AND AT CHISLEHURST. 


The Prince of Wales’s Illness—The Thanksgiving Service—The Tichborne 
Claimant Again—His Coolness—Funeral of Napoleon III.—D]ness—A 
Resourceful Doctor—Walking Over Ono’s Own Feet. 


Rerurning to London, I went “into collar again,” 
and did not again leave England, save for my usual 
autumnal vacation at Homburg, during the rest of 
the year 1571. L was present professionally at the 
opening, by the Prince of Wales, of the first Inter- 
national Exhibition at South Kensington, and at the 
opening, by Her Majesty the Queen, on the 21st of 
June, of the new St. Thomas's Hospital. 

Everybody knows what took place towards the close 
of the year 1871. At the opening of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Mr. Ernest Hart, by whom I was seated, 
close to the throne, observed that the Prince of Wales 
was not well: he was continually sneezing. Some 
weeks afterwards it was reported that His Royal 
Highness was out of health, and then, for many weeks, 
he was atHicted by a dreadful illness, somewhat re- 
sembling that which had carried off his illustrious father. 
The death of the Prince Consort had been altogether a 
surprise; but week after week did the whole British nation 
tremble lest a fatal end should come to the illness of the 
beloved Heir to the Crown ; and one great sigh of relief 
and joy arose from the national heart when the crisis 
was successfully passed, and when the news ran like 
wildfire through the land that the Prince, sitting up in 
bed, had asked for a glass of Norfolk ale. I was present 
at the memorable Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral, on the 22nd of February, 1872. The Dean 
considerately set apart for the representatives of the 
press a spacious gallery, whence we could witness the 
entire proceedings, which I refrain from describing in 
detail, seeing that they can be found in the ‘“‘ Annual 
Register,” or in any file of London newspapers. It 
was, so far as costume went, a superb spectacle, and 
the Judges in their scarlet, the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration in their robes, the clergy in their canonicals, 
with a plentiful admixture of naval and military 
uniforms, made the bravest of brave shows: to say 
nothing of the crowning glories of the presence of the 
Sovereign, the Prince of Wales and the Royal Family, 
and a stately Court. 

Still, the environments of this gorgeous array were 
chilly and devoid of an essential element of splendour— 
bright ight. St. Paul’s can never be anything more, so 
far as its interior is concerned, than a frigid and poorly- 
illumined edifice. Dr. Johnson likened it to a ‘“sun- 
dial in a grave.” The architecture and the statuary 
are alike cold, and lacking in the picturesque; and 
although a good deal has been done within recent 
years in partial mosaic decorations, 1t 1s not probable 
that in our time, at least, sufficient funds will be obtain- 
able for completely garnishing the superb structure— 
that is to say, by covering the whole of the walls with 
mosaics, gilding the capitals and the flutings of the 
columns, draping the side chapels with handsome 
tapestry, and laying down handsome Oriental carpets on 
the floor of the nave. This is a dream, of course; but 
what is life but a dream, with a good many nightmares 
par dessus le marché ? 

I saw a good deal of the Claimant during 1572. 
So far back as May, 1871, his pretensions having been 
resisted on behalf of Sir Henry Tichborne, a minor, and 
son of Sir Alfred Tichborne, an action of ejectment was 
brought by the Claimant in the Court of Common 
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Pleas, presided over by Chief Justice Bovill, The 
Claimant was examined during twenty-two days. The 
case was adjourned on the fortieth day and resumed in 
November, and the case on behalf of the Claimant was 
closed just before Christmas. He was constantly at 
Watts Phillips’s house, and at Mr. Bloxam’s; and I 
remember once dining with him and the late Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine at the house of Mr. Labouchere, 
who then resided in Bolton Street, Piccadilly. The 
senior Member for Northampton had, upon occasion, a 
curious way of directly putting things; and over the 
walnuts and the wine—of which our host was not a 
partaker—he startled us all by coolly asking his 
obese guest, “Are you Arthur Orton ? ” » ‘Good 
Heavens! Mr. Labouchere,” exclaimed ‘the stout 
litigant, “what do you mean?” ‘Oh, nothing in 
particular,’ quoth Mr. Labouchere; ‘help yourself to 
some more claret.” 

On the 17th March, 1872, things im this extra- 
ordinary lawsuit came to a crisis. A great meeting of 
the Claimant’s supporters was held at a fashionable 
hotel in Jermyn Street, where he had for some time 
resided ; and I was present, but in an altogether neutral 
capacity. I never clearly understood the rights or 
wrongs of this Tichborne case, and probably I never 
shall. About two o'clock a messenger arrived with the 
alarming intelligence that the Jury in the Court of 
Common Pleas had expressed themselves satisfied that 
the Claimant was not Sir Roger Tichborne, and that he 
was consequently nonsuited. The perturbation among 
the gentlemen who had assisted the Claimant, not only 
with advice, but with pecuniary means for carrying on 
his action, was intense. Tichborne bonds for very large 
sums of money, and redeemable when the Claimant 
should be placed in possession of his title and estates, 
had been freely taken up; and one of the largest holders 
of these bonds was, I remember, an Italian gentleman, 
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engaged in some mercantile or financial business in the 
City. “It was edifying to watch his countenance at the 
recital of the news from Westminster Hall. First he 
turned very white, and then very blue. There was a 
refreshment buffet in the room; and the investor helped 
himself to two bumpers of sherry, remarking that that 
was probably all he should ever get for his investment. 
The generous vintage of Xeres brought at least some 
crimson to his cheeks, and made him look for the 
moment quite warm and comfortable. 

Presently the Claimant joined us. The mysterious 
personage did not look in the least discomfited ; 
nor did his speech betray the slightest trace of 
agitation. He spoke quietly, composedly, and even 
cheerfully? and commenting on some of the hostile 
evidence which had been adduced against him, 
chatted about “his brother officers,” and how he and 
they used to fish “our Hampshire waters.” <A re- 
markable person, and the coollest of cards, anyhow! 
On the following day he was arrested and lodged in 
Newgate, to be tried for perjury; and on the 9th of 
April he was indicted as Thomas Castro, alias Arthur 
Orton, for perjury and forgery; and his trial in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench before Chief Justice Cockburn 
and Justices Mellor and Lush, began on the 23rd of 
April. Up to the 27th of June, above a hundred 
witnesses had sworn that the Claimant was not Roger 
Tichborne, and about forty that he was Arthur Orton. 

But I was not to see him again—and then only 
once—for a very long time. Throughout 1872 I had 
been in painfully ailing health, and was sickening, so I 
had mournful reason to augur, for some great malady. 
I continued, however, to work with dogged persever- 
ance; and there is nothing to record touching the daily 
tale of bricks, which, in the way of leading articles, 
I had to lay. The year dragged itself out in 
physical pain and mental misery; and the New Year 
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brought no amelioration in my condition. On the 9th 
of January, Napoleon III. died, at Chislehurst, and had 
I been at death’s door—that is to say, if I had only 
been able to crawl] in and out of a carriage, I should 
have thought it my duty to my proprietors and to my- 
self to attend the funeral of the ex-Emperor. It was 
settled that Edward Dicey and I should drive down 
to Camden Place in a brougham-and-pair early in the 
morning, as a tremendous rush on the railway traffic was 
anticipated. Dicey had already been down to the House 
of Death to see the lying-in-state of the deceased 
monarch, whose embalmed corpse—the moustaches duly 
waxed and the cheeks slightly rouged—lay in the 
coffin, visible to all who passed through the mortuary 
chamber, which had been converted into & chapelle 
ardente. 'Throughout the day, which was one of the most 
arduous I ever passed, we had all of us to be grateful 
for the help rendered to us by Monsignor Goddard, 
the chaplain of the little Roman Catholic Church at 
Chislehurst, and by a most energetic and intelligent 
officer of police, the late Superintendent Mott. 

The ceremony in the church was exceedingly 
simple: indeed, it might have been the obsequies of a 
private gentleman. The church was draped in black, 
and there were many lighted candles in tall candelabras ; 
but there was no heraldic or Imperial display ; nothing 
to remind you that the deceased had been Emperor of 
the French, and that he was a Knight of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter. The young Prince 
Imperial was in plain evening dress; but he wore the 
broad red riband and star of the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. Looking at the poor bereaved lad, 
I could not help remembering the quiet rebuke given 
by his father when he was a captive at the Luxembourg, 
awaiting trial after the Boulogne attempt, to a fussy 
guge d’instruction, who asked him by what right he was 
wearing the insignia of a Grand Cross of the Legion of 
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Honour. “ The founder of the Order,” replied Prince 

Louis Napoleon, “gave them to me when I was in my 

aes The founder of the Order was Napoleon the 
reat. 

But how difficult, nay, how almost impossible, it is 
to exclude droll images from the most solemn scenes, and 
banish irreverent thoughts from the mournfullest cogi- 
tations! I really was sorry for Napoleon III., who had 
been kind to me, whose career I had followed with 
abiding interest, and who, notwithstanding all the 
errors which he committed, did, in his time of 
supremacy, an immensity of good to the French people. 
It happened while the service was being performed 
that a colleague sitting next to me asked the name of 
the particilar function of the Roman Church which was 
being celebrated. I replied that I did not exactly know ; 
whereupon I heard a voice, with a pronounced German 
accent, just behind me, saying, “ Why, of course, it is a 
Low Mass.” I turned round and beheld my old ac- 
quaintance Herr Meyer Lutz, of the Gaiety Theatre, to 
whom the musical part of the arrangements had been 
confided. Imagine a momentary vision of Toole in 
Wat Tyler, and Miss Nelle Farren as Sir Reginald 
Plantagenet rising before me, even while the choir were 
chanting the awful strophes of the Dies /re / 

My presence at the funeral of Napoleon LI]. was 
my last appearance in public for many months. It 
was a raw, bleak January day, and I went home with 
a chill; on which the next day some slight touches of 
fever supervened. Then [ fell ill in right earnest with 
a dreadful malady called erythema. The doctors know 
well enough what it is; to the laity 1 need only say 
that I turned from head to foot a reddish purple, and 
that I wore from January to July the shirt of Nessus. 
I tried hard to go on with my work; and, at my 
urgent request, my friends in Fleet Street sent to me 
at Brompton one of the leading members of their 
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Parliamentary reporting staff. He took down in 
shorthand a review, which I dictated to him, of Lord 
Lytton’s posthumous novel, “Kenelm Chillingley.” 
When I had finished that article, it was decided by my 
medical attendants that I must have for some time com- 
plete rest from intellectual employment. They could 
not, in my judgment, have arrived at a more imprudent 
decision. I was helpless enough physically, Heaven 
knows; but the machine of my mind had not run down. 
The doctors arbitrarily stopped the driving-wheel ; and 
the cessation of literary work did not give me that reliel 
which they hoped and expected that I should enjoy. I 
did not go mad; but I had frequent fits, due alike to 
bodily pain and mental anguish, and what with my 
howlings and shriekings, and the need I was“in of con- 
stant help and supervision, | am really astonished that 
T did not drive my poor wife and my faithful servants 
out of their senses. 

My friends in Fleet Street wanted to send Sir 
Wilham Gull to me; but another friend, Dr. J. P. Steele, 
then one of the sub-editors of the Lancet, and who had 
been a staunch ally of James Hannay when the latter 
was editing the Ldinburgh Courant, brought me Dr. 
Anstie, the editor of the Practitioner, a physician who 
was then steadily rising to eminence in his beneficent 
profession. Large as my acquaintance with doctors had 
been, I never met a more resourceful man than Dr. 
Anstie, who died, you will remember, of blood-poisoning 
while he was attending to the sanitation of an orphanage 
in the suburbs of London. Nothing discouraged him ; 
nothing made him lose hope or heart. I was the most 
troublesome of patients—a sick leopard, plentifully 
spotted, would have been about the fittest image for me; 
—but he did not mind my cries and objurgations at 
all, and when one experiment had failed, very cheerfully 
set about trying another. To exclude the air from my 
burning body was, in his opinion, the grand desideratum; 
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and for that purpose I was successively painted all over 
with collodion flexile ; with flowers of sulphur; with 
white of egg, and with Canada balsam. Ugh! no more 
of my aches and pains | 

The mental trouble was the greatest. The nerves 
of my mind, so to speak, were continually on the 
stretch ; and this tension resulted in a protracted attack 
of insomnia. Thousands of lines did I recite night 
after night, week after week, from Scott, from Byron, 
from Spenser, from Virgil, and from Victor Hugo; but 
no sleep came. Dr. Anstie essayed hypnotic alter 
hypnotic; he tried the old French remedy-—musk pills 
taken every quarter of an hour; he tried chloral; syrup 
of poppies in old ale; and how many hundreds of drops 
of laudanum in Batley’s solution of opium I took in 
one dose I do not care to tell, because many of my 
readers, I have little doubt, would think I was not 
telling the truth. A kind lady sent me a hop pillow, 
but that did no good; then we tried Dr. Franklin’s 
device of changing from bed to bed—useless. At last 
Dr. Anstie came with a little golden syringe and 
injected morphia into my left arm. The hypodermic 
pharmakon did not give me sound sleep; but it sent 
me into a feathery, painless, and almost balmy state. 
Everybody was very good to me. Dr. Anstie came 
every morning; and Dr. Steele was with me three, and 
sometimes four, times a day. Watts Phillips was con- 
stant in his visits, nor did Mr. Labouchere forget to 
come to see me. 

I was so bad at the beginning of the ‘summer that 
Dr. Anstie, for the first time almost reduced to despair, 
thought it best that I should try the soft air of 
St. Leonards ; so the railway company sent the invalid 
carriage for me; and my miserable self, together with 
the whole household and loyal Dr. Steele, who had 
resolved to see us installed, went down to a pretty 
furnished house which we had taken on some high 

av 
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lands above the charming watering-place of St. Leo- 
nards. How I hated the lovely place! The sight 
of the pretty shops of the Marina was horrible to my 
view, and the little lambs skipping about in the 
pastures called Bo-Peep looked to me lke so many 
small wolf-cubs. Why? I had lost the use of my 
limbs. The continual bedevilments to which my frame 
had been subjected, had ended in partial paralysis 
of the vaso-motor nerves; so when I took carriage 
exercise, [ had to be placed horizontally on a mattress 
laid on a plank; then they covered me up with bed- 
clothes, and I had as literally a bed-room on wheels 
as though I had been a passenger on board a Pullman 
sleeping-car. . 

This agreeable state of affairs went on to the end 
of July; and as the enthusiastically affectionate Steele 
persisted in publishing weekly bulletins of my health, 
or rather the lack of it, in the Lancet, a large number 
of my friends must have been expecting my speedy 
dissolution. In fact, an esteemed brother-journalist 
attached to an influential Conservative daily paper, 
told me that, after reading one of the bulletins, he 
had ‘ pigeon-holed ” a concise memoir of myself, which 
would have duly appeared had 1 gone to the bad. 
“Tt is at the office still,’ he said artlessly, “and it 
is not likely it will ever be lost; for I wrote it in a 
penny washing book with a red cover, with a nice 
white label and your name on it.” I am sorry to 
say that the single gentleman who lived in his own 
house next door to our furnished one, was so disturbed 
by my daily and nightly groans and shrieks, that he 
actually had to shift his quarters to South Kensington, 
London. I verily believe that the single gentleman 
thought that his next-door neighbour was a lunatic. 
However, I was sane-enough to appreciate the services 
of Dr. Bagshaw, to whose care I had been made over 
by Dr. Anstie. Dr. Bagshaw thought that he could 
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do something with me by means of galvanism, and 
thrice, a week he used to operate on my extremities 
with an apparatus of which I could make neither head 
nor tail, but which, in about a month, gave me hack the 
use of my lower limbs. 

Growing gradually stronger, | was despatched to 
Brighton. I could walk, but with great difficulty; and 
proceeding to the Grand Hotel, | deliberately engaged 
a room in the very topmost storey; so that I might 
painfully crawl up and down stairs, resting on occasion 
and then resuming the crawl, in order that my muscles 
might be gradually strengthened. I wholly abjured the 
use of the lift, and kept my pledge. Luckily enough, 
one afternoon, looking through an open window on the 
hotel staircase, I became aware of a gentleman in a 
short jacket, black silk continuations, white stockings, 
and half-boots, who was walking round and round a 
concreted area which had been laid out for the purposes 
of a skating-rink: a site now covered by the Hotel 
Métropole. I recognised the “ walkist’’ as the well- 
known professional American pedestrian, Mr. Edward 
Weston, of whom I had some slight knowledge; in fact, 
he might have claimed some journalistic alliance with 
me, inasmuch as he told me that he had begun his 
career as a news-boy at New York. I resumed my 
acquaintance with him, and he very kindly gave me 
some most valuable lessons in walking. I could get 
about tolerably well on my feet now, but I have never 
been able to walk steadily; and woe betide the lady 
who is imprudent enough to accept the arm which I 
sometimes proffer to a member of the fair sex: forget- 
ting what a stumbling creature I have become. Lord 
Sandwich used to say that he knew a man who walked 
on both sides of the street at once. Can you under- 
stand the process of walking over your own feet ? 
That is what 1] have done for many years. 

Nothing remarkable happened to me in 1874; and 
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I had no adventures. The Daily Zelegraph did not 
think I was strong enough to go to St. Petersburg for 
the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with the 
daughter of the Emperor Alexander Il.; but I was 
present at Guildhall on the 18th of May, when the 
Tsar was entertained with magnificent hospitality by 
the Lord Mayor. I had a good deal to do with the 
International Exhibition at Kensington, which closed in 
October; but my work was simply so much mechanical 
business; and | should say that by this time, placable 
reader, you have had enough of the descriptions 
of exhibitions, international and otherwise, from my 
tedious pen. I should also mention that in 1873 my 
illness prevented me from exercising my usual functions 
as art critic to the Daily Telegraph at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy; but i 1874 I returned with 
great glee to that particular branch of my employment 
as a journalist. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
COLLAPSE OF THE CLAIMANT. 


Dr. Kenealy’s Career—The End of Sir Alexander Cockburn’s Summing Up— 
The Veidict—A Parting Glance from the Claimant. 


I nave said that nothing of an adventurous kind 
befell me in 1874; but a tremendously remarkable ad- 
venture Was, on the 28th of February in that year, the 
lot of the stout Sphinx of whom I have more than 
once made mention in these pages. The case for the pro- 
secution of Castro, or Orton, or whoever the strange 
man may be, had closed late in January. He had been 
liberated on heavy bail; but the end was coming; and 
there were very few intelligent people who entertained 
a doubt as to what the verdict could be. On February 
the 27th, Edward Lawson wrote to say that he would 
call for me in Thistle Grove early the next morning, 
in order that we might go down to the Law Courts at 
Westminster and see the last of the Claimant. Accord- 
ingly, by ten o'clock we gaincd admission to the 
crowded court. I was not to see the face of the 
defendant until some hours afterwards. I was behind 
him on one of the benches reserved for counsel ; but 
I could see his broad back looming large in the offing 
like some huge man-of-war hulk moored in ordinary. 
Close to him sat two or three gentlemen in private 
clothes, whom I easily recognised as superintendents or 
inspectors of police; then I could make out the hand- 
some countenance of Sir John Duke Coleridge, after- 
wards Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice of England; and 
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in particular could I descry the gold-rimmed spectacles 
and abundant whiskers of that singularly able, wrong- 
headed, and unfortunate advocate, Dr. Kenealy. 

I call him unfortunate; because Edward Kenealy 
was a man of immense scholarship, of profound legal 
erudition, and wide-ranging general attainments, which 
should have gained him the highest professional rank, 
and the admiration of his contemporaries; but there 
was, I should say, a moral “kink in lis cable,” which 
led him into extravagances and aberrations, and event- 
ually wrecked the life which should have been valuable 
to himself and his contemporaries. I had first become 
aware of him when he was a young barrister in Gray’s 
Inn, and when he wrote in Fraser a noble article on 
that great Irish scholar, journalist, and wit, “William 
Maginn, LL.D. About 1848 or 1850, Kenealy got 
into trouble for having chastised, with reprehensible 
severity, a young boy, his son. The matter was 
settled somehow without his suffering any imprison- 
ment; and as time wore on the incident was forgotten, 
and Kenealy did his utmost, by unflagging industry, 
to redeem the past. He rose steadily in the ranks of 
his profession, became a Q.C., and was chosen 
a Bencher of his Inn—one of the Temples, I should 
say. It happened, however, on his promotion to 
this honourable post, that some evil-minded, ill- 
conditioned, cantankerous, and of course anonymous, 
scribbler, raked up the old story of his having merci- 
lessly beaten the boy at his chambers in Gray’s Inn. 
I took up the cudgels in defence of a man who was 
clearly entitled to claim the benefit of a moral Statute 
of Limitations ; and pointed out, in an article pub- 
lished I forget where, how much the new Bencher 
of his Inn had done, not only in his own vocation, 
but by his brilliant writings, to increase the sum of 
knowledge and culture. Kenealy expressed himself as 
deeply grateful for my defence of him; and he sent me a 
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copy of a work he had just published, entitled ‘Goethe : 
a New’ Pantomime,” which, so far as I can recollect, was 
a violent attack on the ethics of the author of “ Faust.” 
On the title-page of his book, he wrote an inscription 
to myself, full of flattering expressions; but as the 
Claimant’s case wore on, and Kenealy had accepted the 
position of counsel for the defence, I had to write 
somewhat strongly on the matter in the Daily Tele- 
graph. Dr. Kenealy became aware that I was the 
writer of the articles; and for some months he pursued 
me, whenever he had the chance, with the most virulent 
abuse, his favourite allusion to me being to call me “ Sala 
the Spotted Dog.” Why he should have coupled me 
with the highly respectable tavern in question—which, 
by the way, to the best of my knowledge, I never set foot 
in—passes my comprehension; but in all probability 
he confused the interesting hotel in Holywell Street, 
the “ Old Dog,” with the “Spotted Dog” in the 
Strand hard by. Abuse never ruffled my temper for 
more than ten minutes, nor did me, as I have already 
hinted, a halfpennyworth of harm; and at present 
I can very deeply sympathise with Dr. Kenealy’s 
family ; nor have [ lost one iota of my thorough ap- 
preciation of his great natural capacity, and his equally 
great scholarly attainments. 

The Tichborne trial—I have no reason to believe 
that he had himself the slightest doubt that the 
Claimant was really Sir Roger Charles Tichborne—was 
the ruin of Edward Kenealy. His intemperate utter- 
ances led to his being cashiered as a Bencher of his 
Inn, and to his being ultimately disbarred. He got 
into Parliament for some borough in the Potteries, and 
it should not be forgotten, as an illustration of the 
singularly noble and high-minded character of John 
Bright, that when the new M.P. came to the table to 
be sworn, the only Member who came forward to act as 
his sponsor was Mr. Bright. His action was, I take it, 
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as courageously dignified as that of Horace Greeley 
when he offered to stand bail for Jefferson Davis. 

We heard the last of Sir Alexander Cockburn’s 
summing up. I can see the great Judge pushing his 
wig a little off his high forehead, when, turning to 
the jury, he asked them with just a tone of irony in 
his beautifully musical voice, what they were to think 
of a defendant who did not even know the name of 
his own mother. The jury retired. I have not the 
least idea as to the length of time they were absent 
from the court; but I remember the dead _ silence 
which all at once succeeded the buzz of conversation 
when the “twelve honest men’ resumed their places. 
The foreman rose and read their finding: ‘‘ That the 
defendant did falsely swear that he was Rogtr Charles 
Tichborne; that he seduced Catherine M. N. E. 
Doughty in 1851; and that he was not Arthur 
Orton.” The sentence, which was one of fourteen 
years penal servitude—seven years for each assignation 
of perjury—was not pronounced by the Lord Chief 
Justice. That task fell to the lot of Mr. Justice Lush, 
a diminutive Judge with a somewhat rosy countenance. 
No sooner had the last words of doom fallen from the 
lips of Justice Lush than the individuals in plain 
clothes, whom 1 knew to be police officers, quietly 
environed the Claimant, now the prisoner. In 
American parlance, they ‘froze’? to him, and as 
they dexterously piloted him out of the well of the 
court, he reminded me yet more strongly of the 
dismasted hulk of an old line-of-battle ship, being 
towed by a brace of smart tugs to some wharf, 
there to have her timbers broken up. The Claimant 
was to be broken up very small indeed, at Dartmoor 
or some other convict prison, where he was to serve 
out his sentence. 

The Judges tucked up their skirts and departed ; 
and the jury dispersed in great glee, since they were 
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informed they would not be summoned again to serve 
during their lifetime. Thus ended the longest trial 
ever known in England. Of course there immediately 
ensued a violent rush out of courtforluncheon Edward 
Lawson had thoughtfully provided himself with a case of 
sandwiches and a flask of sherry ; so when the tramping 
and scuffling of the emerging crowd had somewhat 
abated, we tranquilly seated ourselves on the stone 
bench running round the central lobby, whence branch 
the two lengthy corridors leading respectively to the 
Houses of Lords and Commons. We were pleasantly 
discussing the merits of chicken sandwiches compared 
with others made from pdté de foie gras, and debating 
whether Vino di Pastv was a preferable vintage to 
Amontillado, when to our surprise we heard a loud, 
resonant noise in the western corridor. The old Law 
Courts were, you will remember, on the side of West- 
minster Hall adjoining the House of Lords. What 
did that noise mean? [ remember the anecdote of the 
death of Louis XV., out of whose body the breath had 
scarcely departed when there was audible, throughout 
the vast saloons and ante-chambers of the Palace of 
Versailles, a sound as of thunder. It was only a mob 
of courtiers hastening from the bedside of the dead 
monarch to pay homage to the new King and Queen. 
The central lobby might, perhaps, be considered as the 
eil-de-beuf of the Palace of Westminster; but of a 
surety no Louis /e Bien 4imé had just expired. 
Speedily did we become cognisant of the cause of 
that noise in the western corridor. There came onwards, 
with a steady swinging tramp along the marble pavement, 
a great body of police-constables ; and in the midst of this 
phalanx walked Castro, or Orton, or “ the Jabberwock,” 
as Shirley Brooks used to call him: borrowing an epithet 
from ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.” He was between two 
inspectors in plain clothes, but I cannot remember 
whether he was handcuffed. That circumstance does 
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not matter much. As he passed me, proceeding 
towards the eastern corridor, he gave me one look of 
recognition—a look which I shall not forget till my 
dying day. They got him safely, I was afterwards 
told, into the courtyard of the Speaker’s house, where 
the ‘‘ Black Maria” was waiting for him. The Home 
Secretary of the day was Mr. Cross, now the Right 
Honourable Viscount Cross: and this high functionary 
was, I understand, strongly in favour of the bulky 
captive being put into a police-galley and conveyed 
to Blackfriars by water, thus avoiding the crowds 
which filled Parliament Street and Whitehall; but the 
detective department undertook to get him to his des- 
tination without any friction or fuss. They just put 
him into the van, which was driven first over West- 
minster Bridge, and then along York Road and 
Stamford Street, over Blackfriars Bridge into Middlesex 
again; whence the transit to Her Majesty’s gaol of 
Newgate was brief and easy. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
TO SPAIN ONCE MORE: ALFONSO XII. 


My Acquaintance with Three Kings of Spain—A Call from Don Juan de 
Borbon—A Parlour-Maid’s Comment on Royalty—The Duke of Avosta— 
Madrid in Winter—Colonel ‘‘Howsomever” and his Stories—Antonio 
Gallenga Then and Now — Archibald Forbes — Roger Eykyn — King 
ag Entry—A Journey to Zaragoza—Left Behind—Washing with 

andles. 


Tug year 1875 was to me a most eventful one, and 
fruitful im adventure. In the second week in January 
I madé my second journey to Spain. A journalistic 
colleague of mine once, I believe, either wrote a 
book or delivered a lecture entitled ‘‘ Monarchs I 
have Known’’; or, “ Kings I have Hobnobbed with,” 
or something of that nature. I have never been on 
terms of familiarity with Royalty ; yet it has so chanced 
that I have been acquainted with three Kings of Spain 
—one of them, it must be admitted, an extremely titular 
one. Of him I will speak first. While I was living in 
Guilford Street, Russell Square, there came to me one 
forenoon a foreign gentleman, of slight stature and dark 
complexion, who brought with him a letter of introduc- 
tion from the late Mr. Peter Le Neve Foster, then 
secretary of the Society of Arts. At the same time my 
visitor handed me his card. I had asked him to take a 
chair; and I may add that the interview took place in 
my study; that I was clad in a very ragged silk 
dressing-jacket, and that I was smoking a short pipe. 

I looked at the card and found that it bore the 
name of some Spanish grandee—Coude of something or 
another. Would I look, asked the foreign gentleman, 
at the other side of the card? I‘turned over the paste- 
board and read “Don Juan de Borbon.” Of course 
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I stood up and made the gravest of reverences. My 
interlocutor was the son of Don Carlos, the grandson of 
Ferdinand VII., and consequently the legitimate King 
of Spain; but the heir to a phantom crown only smiled, 
and saying, ‘It is such a very little matter,’ made me 
resume my seat. He wanted me to render him some 
newspaper service; and I was, fortunately, able to meet 
his wishes. After that he used to call on me three or 
four times a week, and talk about books, and pictures, 
and photography—of all of which subjects he had con- 
siderable knowledge. In politics he seemed to me to be 
a thorough-going Liberal; and frequently regretted 
that his son, Don Carlos Number Two, who signs him- 
self Duke of Madrid, and pretends to be King both of 
France and Spain, had been brought up by the Jesuits, 
and was full of reactionary tendencies. My wife, 
womanlike, was naturally a little pleased that I should 
be visited by so illustrious a personage; and, as 
naturally, she told her maid who the little dark foreign 
gentleman was. At all events, coming home to dinner 
one evening, [| asked the parlour-maid—‘ Anybody 
been here to-day, Jane?” “No, sir,” she replied ; 
“only thal King’s been bothering here again.” The idea 
of a King, even a discrowned one, bothering anybody | 
Ten or twelve years afterwards, taking my annual 
holiday at Monte Carlo, | had a constant neighbour 
at the tables in the shape of a comely gentleman 
with a full, glossy beard, who apparently had scarcely 
reached middle-age. We used to meet not only 
at the Casino, but on the terrace, in the gardens 
and the concert-room. At first we used to con- 
verse in French; but I incidentally remarked one 
day that I could speak Italian, and our parley was 
thenceforth in the Tuscan tongue. I had not the 
slightest idea as to who he was; and if I hazarded 
a conjecture, it may have been that he was either an 
operatic singer, or a secretary of the Italian Embassy 
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at Paris. He was fonder of that gay enchantress 
roulette than of the austerer trente et quarante ; and as at 
the former game he persistently backed the numbers, 
he generally lost his money. One day, however, he 
made a coup, 16 was not a very large one: only thirty- 
five five-frane pieces, which he had won by putting a 
single piece en plein on the number mentioned. As he 
laughingly gathered his gains together—to lose them 
five minutes afterwards—he showed me one of the 
pieces, saying, ‘“I think that I have seen that face 
before.” In those days they took all kinds of money 
at the Monte Carlo gambling tables—French and 
Belgian five-franc pieces, American, Mexican, and South 
American dollars, and Italian five-lire pieces, and 
Greek five-drachma ones. I looked at the coin which 
the gentleman with the glossy beard had handed me. 
It was a Spanish dollar :—on the reverse the Pillars of 
Hercules and the proud device, “ Plus ultra ;” on the 
obverse the profile of the comely gentleman with 
the glossy beard, the inscription, “ Amadeo, Rey de 
Kspaia y de las Antillas.” Only a few months before, he 
had disdainfully refused to rule any more over a people 
who hated him because he was an esfranjero, and who 
insulted his wife. He had become once more the 
Itahan Duke of Aosta. 

{ shall now proceed to deal with Spanish Royalty 
Number Three. A civil war was raging in the North 
of Spain, where the Carlists were in full force. By the 
end of the year they had bombarded Pampeluna, and 
were committing shocking barbarities in the way of 
devastating whole districts, and butchering their 
prisoners by the score. Long before, Dofia Isabella 
de Borbon, forced by circumstances over which she had 
no control, to resign her crown, abdicated in favour of 
her son Don Alfonso, then a cadet at our military 
college at Sandhurst. In December, 1874, Marshal 
Serrano commanding the Loyalist army in the north, 
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the army at Murriedro pronounced in favour of 
Alfonso; and, on the 29th of December, the youthful 
Prince was proclaimed King by General Martinez 
Campos; he was again proclaimed by General Primo 
Da Rivera, at Madrid. At once my friends in Fleet 
Street gave me, what in journalistic technology is known 
under the collective term of a “travelling ticket ’’— 
passport, letters of introduction to influential people, 
letter of credit, and so forth. My own travelling equip- 
ment I always kept in a room especially set aside for 
the purpose: one trunk packed with a view to a hot 
climate; the other to serve one’s needs in a cold one. 
I knew the winter at Madrid to be a very keen one, 
but much as [ hoped to cross the Sierra Morena, and go 
south before I returned, I provided myself with a 
summer as well as a winter equipment. So I sped to 
Marseilles, whence I took a Messageries steamer for 
Barcelona: my instructions being to reach the Spanish 
capital before the arrival of the new King. 

As I anticipated, the weather was bitterly cold at 
Madrid; and a walk up the wide and windy Calle de 
Alcala was more trying even than the perambulation in 
the month of January of the Nevskoi Prospektive at 
St. Petersburg; since the Russian cold is, if I may so 
call it, a non-tempestuous and almost agreeable frigidity. 
You have only to wrap yourself up in your fur schouba 
and pull the wings of your beaver or sealskin cap well 
over your ears, and you will scarcely suffer any incon- 
venience ; whereas in Madrid there blows throughout 
the winter a horrible wind from the Guadarana, which 
seems bent on cutting your throat,-and makes the 
general temperature so penetrating as to be almost 
unbearable. It is a crafty wind, moreover, that blows 
without making much noise, and has been aptly defined 
in the well-known couplet— 


‘El aer de Madrid es tan subtil, 
Que mata a un Cristianu y no apaga a un candil,” 
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‘The air of Madrid is so subtle that while it kills a 
man if will not blow out a candle.” 

I found plenty of friends in the capital; to say 
nothing of the usual crowd of “ mooners ” in the Puerta 
del Sol, clustered round the fountain ; wearing apparently 
the same ragged cloaks and the same battered slouched 
hats, and smoking the same papelitos which they had 
worn and smoked when [ first knew them, ten years 
before. I had not been two days at the Fonda de 
Paris, or the Fonda de los Principes—I forget which— 
when I received a visit from my old friend, Colonel 
Howsomever—there is no need to mention his real 
name—who had been an Anglo-Madrilefio ever since 
the time when Mr. Henry Bulwer, afterwards Lord 
Dalling, had been Minister at the Court of Queen 
Isabella: if not for many years previous to that period. 
We used to call him, jocularly, “Colonel Howsomever ” 
because he generally began conversation with that 
adverb, and as plentifully garnished his subsequent 
utterances with it. He was a wonderful story-teller ; 
and used to tell an extraordinary yarn of having ridden 
on horseback from Madrid to Gibraltar, bearing de- 
spatches for Sir Robert Wilson, at the period when 
that distinguished -officer was Governor of the Rock. 
“You're a dead man, Colonel,” was, according to his 
showing, the Governor’s remark when, with his saddle 
under one arm, and his bag with despatches under the 
other, the Colone! presented himself at Government 
House—the Convent. ‘‘ Pursued by guerillas; all but 
captured by the Carlists; three horses killed under you 
—you'll never get over it, Colonel!” ‘‘ Howsomever, ’ 
added his Excellency, “let him have a warm bath and 
a bottle of champagne immediately.” . 

He was equally great in describing the attitude 
of George IV., when the news arrived of the surrender 
of Napoleon I. to Captain Maitland, on board the 
Bellerophon; only it is but justice to the Colonel to 
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admit that he did not claim to have heard the Royal 
dicta himself; but said that they were transmitted 
to him by his worthy father, who was always about 
Carlton House. “ Bonaparte taken!” the First Gentle- 
man in England is said to have exclaimed. ‘‘ Dash my 
wig, Colonel!”»—my friend’s sire must likewise have 
held His Majesty’s commission——“ what are we to do 
with the scoundrel? ’’ ‘Send him to the Tower of 
London, Sir.” “The Tower, be blowed! He would 
corrupt the Beefeaters. Howsomever, we will pack 
him off to St. Helena.” What Colonel Howsomever 
had been doing at Madrid all these years I never 
had any means of ascertaining. I heard that he 
rendered some service to the English colony in the 
Spanish capital by successfully negotiating with the 
Government for permission to establish a Protestant 
cemetery in the suburbs. Perhaps he was employed 
in some sub-diplomatic capacity, and had a small in- 
come from the Secret Service Fund. At all events, he 
was a kindly, cheery, and obliging old gentleman ; 
and if he did draw the long-bow occasionally, the shafts 
which he shot never did anybody the slightest harm. 
He was good enough, unasked, to get me elected a 
member of the principal club; but confessed somewhat 
ruefully that he had been occasionally gently re- 
proached by the committee for introducing so many of 
his English friends as candidates. ‘‘ Howsomever,” he 
would console himself by remarking, “there’s a rouge- 
et-noir table in one of the rooms of the club, and a 
monte table in another; and most of the fellows whom 
I have introduced are fond of sitting up gambling 
till three in the morning—which is good for the 
club.” 

To my great joy, I found dear Antonio Gallenga in 
Madrid. It is twenty years since; and the special 
correspondent of the Times must then have passed his 
sixtieth year. Was there ever a more valiant and 
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indefatigable journalist and (étérateur than Antonio? 
In the ‘interests of the great journal of Printing House 
Square, he had repeatedly travelled through Spain and 
Italy, through the Spanish Antilles and South America ; 
and he had been in the United States when the great 
Republic was in the midst of war. He had been a 
Deputy of the Italian Parliament; he had been, I fancy, 
mixed up with a good many political conspiracies; and 
in addition to all this, he had led two lives; for in his 
youth he had been a teacher of languages in England 
under the womme de guerre of Luigi Mariotti. I picked 
up the other day, at a second-hand bvokstall, a copy 
of “ Mariotti’s Italian-English Grammar ’—fifteenth or 
twentieth edition. Somebody must have made a mint 
of money out of that grammar. I was destined to 
meet my dear friend again in 1877 at Constantinople ; 
and I rejoice to say that, although in his old age he had 
suffered a bitter bereavement in the death, by a cruel 
accident, of his beloved and accomplished daughter, 
he still lives, a substantial country squire, at The 
Falls, near Monmouth. He has written a small library 
of books of travels, and of political essays. He served 
the Zimes for a quarter of a century, and must have 
composed thousands of leaders on foreign subjects, and 
columns of special correspondence from abroad. For 
many years he has been a member of the Atheneum 
Club; and yet not very long since, when I was asked 
by the pert young editor of a weekly paper to give him 
a list of eminent journalists whose portraits he might 
have engraved, and I mentioned the name of Antonio 
Gallenga as that of one of the most gifted and most 
distinguished members of my craft, the pert young 
editor stared at me, and said that he did not know 
who Antonio Gallenga was. 

Archibald Forbes had come out as representative of 
the Daily News. I was, at that time, only slightly 
acquainted with him: having met him cursorily at a 
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few Volunteer Reviews, and once on the Ladies’ Lawn 
on the Cup day at Goodwood. He had already, how- 
ever, achieved European fame, by the splendid services 
which he had rendered to his journal in the Franco- 
German war; and I had heard much of the amiability 
and geniality of his private character from Edmund 
Yates, who had been intimately associated with him 
at the Vienna Exhibition. Finally, at the house of 
Sefior Salamanca, the millionaire banker, I found 
Mr. Roger Eykyn, of the firm of Eykyn Brothers, 
the well-known stockbrokers. [am sorry to say that 
Roger Eykyn was, to all appearance, desperately ill 
with pleuro-pneumonia, the result, | should say, of 
that detestably insidious Madrilefio wind. 

At length arrived the great day of the entrance of 
young King Alfonso into the capital of his kingdom. 
He had been received with rapturous enthusiasm at 
Barcelona; but the haughty Madrilefios made light of 
that incident. ‘The Catalans are very well,’ they 
remarked; “but they are not Spaniards. Madrid es 
sola Corte ; itis the Eye of Spain ; and when Don Alfonso 
has been installed at the Palacio Real, His Majesty 
can make a tour through Castile and Aragon, and 
make the acquaintance of Juan Espafol, the real 
Spaniard.” The entire city was decorated in profusion 
with the national colours; and the grandees followed 
the picturesque Latin custom of hangmg out their 
carpets from their windows. One possessor of the 
sungre azuid—the Duke of Medina Sidonia, I think 
—displayed his ancestral tapestries, which had been 
woven, indeed, in Flemish looms from the cartoons of 
Raffaelle. For once the “ mooners” evacuated the 
Puerta del Sol; and in their stead the great area was 
crammed with a multitude of people of all sorts and 
conditions, including large bodies of peasantry, who had 
come up by rail to see the show, and who, in most 
instances, were clad in the picturesque national costume. 
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The day fortunately, although cold, was an extremely 
fine one. The military cavalcade was splendid; and it 
culminated in the appearance of the King, who, while 
the cannon thundered, and the bells of all the churches 
were ringing joyful peals, rode, mounted on a superb 
charger, into the Puerta del Sol. The sun’s rays 
caught the leaping waters of the fountain, and there was 
a great shout from the crowd of “ Mira el fuente!” 
followed by another cry, which to me, for the moment, 
was a little perplexing: “Es hijo de su madre!” Es hijo 
de su madre ! was repeated over and over again, from 
one end of the Plaza to the other. I was subsequently 
made to understand that the remark made was a pro- 
verbial one; and that it implied that there could be no 
rational doubt that the young Don Alfonso was the 
son of Dofia Isabel de Borbon—it being a matter of 
comparative indifference as to who his papa may have 
been. 

On the day following the royal entry, Antonio 
Gallenga and I went to Court. Unless you have naval 
or military rank, or belong to the diplomatic service, 
it is not necessary to assume any kind of Court dress 
when you wait upon a Majesty of Spain at an ordinary 
reception. You are simply bound to don ordinary 
evening attire and a white cravat; white kid gloves are 
also considered de rigueur. I think Gallenga had some 
difficulty about buttoning his gloves, of which he split 
at least three pairs before we reached the Palace. In 
any case he was in a very ill temper when we arrived 
there; and when we had passed the halberdiers in 
the marble vestibule, and had ascended the grand stair- 
case to the landing, which is adorned with two 
enormous Venetian mirrors, my colleague, still strug- 
gling with a refractory white kid, first scanned himself 
in the glass, then looked at me, and observed in an 
accent in which facetiousness was mingled with ferocity, 
“ By Jove, we are two dashed ugly fellows.” “Speak 
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for yourself, brother,’ I replied. Of my own facial 
shortcomings, I have been long and good-humouredly 
aware. I was playing once at Pope’ s Villa, Twickenham, 
a game of ‘“similitudes,” at which all the players 
had in succession to name the animal which his or her 
neighbour was like; and the verdict of the majority 
decided whether the similitude was accurate or the 
contrary. The lady who had to reckon me up, took 
some time to examine my countenance ; and at last said, 
rather hesitatingly, that I reminded her of a baked 
bull-dog ; but I am glad to say that her summing-up 
was not endorsed by the majority of the ladies and 
gentlemen present, who agreed that I more closely 
resembled a seal. 

The young King was to leave Madrid almost imme- 
diately for Zaragoza, where he was to review a large 
body of troops; and then he was to march at the 
head of his army to raise the siege of Pampeluna, 
which for many weeks had been held by the Carlists. 
We correspondents were in a state of great perturbation 
as to the day and hour of the royal setting forth; but 
at length I was able to tell them, “from information 
which I had received,” that the King would leave at 
seven on a given morning by special train; by which, 
however, in addition to His Majesty and his staff, only 
persons connected with the Court would be allowed 
to travel. ‘There was to be an ordinary express 
leaving at six o'clock; and by that the representatives 
of the English press agreed, not without some sullen- 
ness, that they would journey to Zaragoza. As it 
turned out, my colleagues did get to the city in 
question before I did; but somehow, in the way of 
“seeing the show,” I fared better than they did. Late 
in the evening, kind Roger Eykyn, who was rapidly 
approaching convalescence, sent for me, and told me 
that Sefior Salamanca, who was to have accompanied 
the King, had been called away by most important 
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business to Seville; but that he had placed his own 
private saloon-carriage at the disposal of Gallenga and 
myself. Evening dress was indispensable. “But,” added 
Roger Eykyn, ‘be sure to take your thickest great- 
coat and plenty of railway rugs with you.” 

One did not mind rising at six in the morning; 
breakfasting on the eternal cup of chocolate without 
milk, and the greasy slice of something which was 
half bread and half pastry; and dressing by candle- 
light in a big, comfortless bedroom, imperfectly 
heated by a drasero or pan of incandescent char- 
coal ashes: the carbonic acid gas evolved from 
which is “killed” by oil or by the lees of wine. 
We drove to the terminus; and fortunately there 
was nothing the matter that morning with Antonio's 
white kid gloves. The platform was crowded; natur- 
ally there was a bishop with all his clergy in wait- 
ing to confer upon the young Sovereign his bene- 
diction; and then the King was effusively greeted 
by several ladies of the highest rank, all, of course, 
wearing the national mantilla. The queerest incident 
occurred just as the King was entering his saloon. An 
old man, bent nearly double, leaning on a staff, and 
dressed in the most astonishing conglomeration of rags 
and tatters that ever I beheld, hobbled up to the door 
of the royal carriage, and extending one attenuated and 
skinny palm, begged. Yes, begged! No Guardia Civil 
collared the audacious mendicant; no uaide-de-camp 
drew his sword to punish the shameless tatterdemalion. 
Everybody seemed to take the thing quite as a matter 
of course; and the King laughingly gave Lazarus 
something. 1 asked him how he had dared to approach 
the Sovereign and solicit alms from him. He tried 
to draw himself up to his full height; he surveyed 
me with an air of wrathful dignity, and he replied 
that things were going “‘muy mal a la casa "very 
badly at home. 
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Sefior Salamanca’s saloon-carriage proved to be a 
most sumptuous conveyance. In addition to the saloon 
there were two handsomely furnished bedrooms, a com- 
fortable dining-room, and an elegant boudoir. There 
were plenty of mirrors in massive gold frames, and 
gorgeously upholstered chairs and sofas; and in par- 
ticular there were console tables, and at least five-and- 
twenty wax tapers in massive gilt candelabra. We 
reached Zaragoza in time for lunch, which was provided 
for the King and all his suite, including ourselves, at the 
municipal palace : all the livery stable-keepers in the city 
had been laid under contribution to supply conveyances 
for the visitors coming with His Majesty; and a 
barouche with a pair of white horses had been placed at 
the disposal of the occupants of Senor Salamanca’s 
saloon-carriage. Very cheerfully, after we had _par- 
taken of a bounteous repast, moistened with some ex- 
cellent champagne, we drove down to the Fonda, which 
had been agreed upon as a rendezvous for ourselves and 
our colleagues. We found them sitting over the 
national dish, puchero—fresh boiled beef—accommo- 
dated with garlic and other vegetables, among which 
garbanzos, or chick pease, predominated. They could 
get nothing to drink but Val de Pefias; and, on the 
whole, I do not think that they received us with any 
exceptional cordiality. They had, in truth, arrived 
five-and-twenty minutes before the Royal train; but 
there were no cabs tu be had at the Zaragoza Station ; 
and they had been fain to walk through the snow to 
the Fonda, where their demands for luncheon had been 
met by the reply commonly used by Spanish hotel- 
keepers in the provinces, zo hay nada. Whether 
Archibald Forbes had to produce his revolver before 
the inn-keeper would consent to supply puchero for 
six, I did not learn. They -fancied that Antonio 
and I had lost the train; and received, not precisely 
with good grace, the tidings that we had not only 
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witnessed the departure of the King from the Madrid 
terminus, but had been allowed to couple Sefior 
Salamanca’s saloon to the Royal train. 

But man should never boast of good fortune. For 
aught he can tell, when he deems himself most felicitous, 
ill-luck is dogging his footsteps, and, in a moment, may 
spring upon him. The train halted at a town called 
Alhama de Aragon, which, in summer time, I believe, is 
an inland watering-place, extensively patronised by the 
flower of Madrid society. On the 14th of January, 
however, its leafless trees and blast-swept garden walks 
presented a most woebegone appearance. The train 
was to stop, we were told, twenty minutes ; and, after a 
brief stroll, timing ourselves by our watches from five 
minutes to five minutes, we returned to the station, out 
of which, to our horror, the Royal train was just 
moving; while, to add to our discomfiture, the station- 
master politely informed us that there would not be any 
more ordinary trains passing through until the next 
morning. This did not matter to our colleagues, who 
had not intended to go any further than Zaragoza; but 
to us who wished to accomplish another day’s journey 
with the King, the mishap was almost tantamount to 
journalistic death. The stationmaster pondered; he 
was as civil as a French chef de gare under the cir- 
cumstances would have been rude. At length he was 
able to tell us that a train full of troops would be going 
through in about two hours; that he would wire for this 
train to be stopped at Alhama de Aragon; and that he 
had no doubt the officer in command of the military 
would allow us to take passage with them. In due 
time this train in question drew up to the plattorm, and 
we reached our destination, where the King was to pass 
the night. We were unmercifully chaffed by some of 
the officers of the Royal staff; but we contented our- 
selves with expressing the wish that everybody might 
live a thousand years; and so papelitos were handed 
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round, and cups of black coffee, and everything went 
merry as a marriage bell. Gallenga and I slept each 
in our well-appointed bedroom. We laughed heartily 
when, at six o'clock in the morning, the train resumed 
its march, at the trifling misadventure which had 
occurred to us on the preceding day. 

Woe is me!—worse, much worse was to come. The 
cold during the night had been intense; the water in 
the cabinet de toilette was frozen as hard as a stone, and 
there we were in evening dress, with a good deal of 
coal dust on our white shirt-fronts and cravats, and 
with our faces and hands in a general condition of 
griminess. ‘’o make matters worse, at half-past nine 
one of the Royal aide-de-camps made his appearance at 
the door of our saloon with a gracious invitation from 
His Majesty to breakfast with him at ten p.m. What 
was tu be done? To put the matter as mildly as possible, 
Antonio Gallenga, Esq., and your humble servant looked 
a great deal more like two sweeps than two reputable 
journalists. We did not presume, while accepting the 
invitation of His Majesty, to ask for a basin of hot 
water from the kitchen of the Royal train. Archibald 
Forbes, I feel confident, would have asked for a gallon 
at once; but we had not sufficient muscle of mind to 
proffer such a request. 

What, we repeated, was to be done? I remember 
once at a gala-day at the Crystal Palace, and after 
a very hard day’s work, being suddenly pounced 
upon by a friend, who told me that I was to 
join, then and there, a dinner-party, given by some 
Brahminical personage, whom my friend defined as a 
‘howling swell.” I said I should be very glad to 
avail myself of the invitation; and only asked for a few 
minutes time to wash my hands. ‘Oh, bother your 
hands!” exclaimed my friend, who was of rather an 
impetuous temperament ; “come along at once ;” and he 
literally dragged me away to the hospitable board of the 
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howling swell aforesaid. Fortunately, when I took my 
seat. _I*descried by the side of my plate a beautifully 
crusty loaf, of Viennese make. I seized the precious 
bread, and, remembering that when Mohammedan 
pilgrims in the desert are unable to find water they 
perform their ablutions with sand, I slipped my hands 
under the tablecloth and practically washed my hands 
with the nice, fresh bread. But in that abode of 
splendid misery, Sefior Salamanca’s saloon - carriage, 
there was not a crumb of bread. 

Suddenly a happy thought seemed to have struck 
Gallenga. “Did you ever try candles?” he asked. 
“Candles for what?” I repeated in amazement. 
“Why, to wash with,’ he replied; and, suiting the 
action té the words, he took one of the Salamanca wax 
candles from its gilt metal socket and gravely proceeded 
to roll the taper backwards and forwards over his face 
and hands. I followed his example, and I believe that, 
with the aid of a couple of waxen cylinders, we did 
manage to get off a considerable quantity of our grimi- 
ness, and even to endue our skin with a slight veneer 
of wax. At all events, we did the best we could with 
the dry polish. Then we entered the Royal saloon, were 
most graciously received by His Majesty, and partook 
of a truly Royal breakfast. The condition of our com- 
plexions did not excite the slightest notice; for during 
the meal everybody was fully occupied with his knife 
and fork; and, directly breakfast was over, the saloon. 
was filled with a blue haze, emitted from some thirty 
lighted Havanas and papelitos. But, as the tempera- 
ture grew gradually warmer and warmer, “ tears, such 
as tender fathers shed,’ began to trickle down my 
face: the thin veneer of wae had melted. I have never 
had occasion since then to try candles as a means of 
washing ; still, Gallenga’s device was certainly an in- 
genious one, and may be found worthy the attention 
of travellers placed in the predicament in which we were. 
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CHAPTER LV. 


DOWN SOUTH. 


Barcelona—aA Train attacked by Carlists—Levying Tribute—Another Attack : 
The ‘Tables Turned — Cordova and Seville—Don Arturo of Bobadilla 
introduces Himself—Gibraltar—A Charge of Insulting the Sons of the 
Rock—The King of the Monkeys—Algeria. 


At some town, the name of which I forget, we left 
the Royal train about two o'clock in the afternoon. I 
had no instructions to describe the siege of Pampeluna ; 
and thenceforward, I was to have for six weeks longer 
a free hand in the way of my wanderings. So I 
thought that I would return to Barcelona, of which I 
had seen but little when I landed there, and explore 
that large and most interesting city. After two or 
three days’ strolling about the Rambla and visiting the 
two prodigiously spacious theatres, I bade farewell to 
Gallenga, who was returning to England, and took 
the train for Madrid. It was not an express, but a 
train with first, second, and third class passengers. I 
started at the usual unholy hour of seven in the 
morning; when, just as we were entering a deep 
cutting, the train slackened speed; and, to our extreme 
uneasiness, we could hear the repeated discharges of 
rifles, and a pattering of bullets against the side of the 
carriage. At once I stood up on the seat; and bade the 
only other occupant of the compartment to do likewise. 
I knew that the Mexican guwerrilleros, when they fire 
into a carriage, always aim low when they wish to 
maim the passengers and not to kill. My companion, 
who sat opposite to me, told me that he was a silver- 
smith in a large way of business at Barcelona; and the 
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number of patens, chalices, and candlesticks of silver 
which-that worthy tradesman vowed to the Virgin and 
to a whole host of saints during that extremely mauvais 
quart d’heure, passes my power of computation. I heard 
him murmuring also to himself, “To die so young; to 
leave my wife and babes! Oh! it is sad, it is sad; 
and I haven't even had my breakfast.” 

In a short time the train came to a dead stop; 
and we could see the sides of the cutting swarming 
with armed men, whom, from the red caps, or chapelgorris 
—the word is Basque, | believe—which they wore, we 
knew, at once, to be Carlists. The door of our com- 
partment was opened; and the conductor of the train 
made his appearance, accompanied by a tall man in a 
chapelgerri, whom, from a sabre at his belt, I took to 
be the commander of the Carlist band. He straightway 
hauled the Barcelona silversmith out of the carriage, 
and handed him over to two of his men, who proceeded 
to relieve him of his purse and his watch. They only 
exacted, however, from him five gold Isabelinos—a 
sum equivalent to about five pounds sterling—and then 
the tall man with the sabre at his belt asked me in 
Spanish who was my King. I heard the conductor say 
to him, in an undertone, that I was ua estranjero, a 
foreigner; but on my remaining mute he repeated his 
question more sternly, adding, “Carlos or Alfonso, 
which?” I rose; made him a low bow; and replied in 
the best Castilian that I could muster, that my King 
was Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
whom might God long preserve; and then I offered him 
a cigar—a real Havana, which is a rarity in Old Spain. 
Once more I heard the conductor mutter to the 
Carlist chief that I was an Englishman, and ua poco 
loco—all Englishmen, he was so obliging as to say, 
were a little mad. Whereupon the man with the sabre 
shrugged his shoulders; smiled grimly; lighted my 
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Havana, and departed. The conductor, when the train 
was allowed to proceed, told me that the remainder of 
the passengers had not been so lucky as to get off scot 
free as I had done; the Carlists having exacted five 
Isabelinos from every first-class passenger; ten dollars 
from every second-class one, and, from the third-class, 
anything they could get—cabbages, onions, and other 
garden produce; tobacco, a silver peseta now and 
again, and a considerable quantity of copper money. 

At the next stopping place, which fortunately was a 
garrison town, we took on board a body of sixty infantry 
of the Line. We travelled all night; but the next 
morning, between eight and nine o'clock, the train was 
surrounded by another band of Carlists, who began 
firing upon us. The tables were at once turned; and 
with a vengeance. Our military escort returned the fire 
of the insurgents; and then, sallying forth from the 
train, they charged the marauders with fixed bayonets ; 
and the adherents of the elder branch of the Spanish 
Bourbons, being completely routed, ignominiously took 
to flight. They left a few wounded behind them, and 
the soldiers took about half-a-dozen prisoners. I hope 
that the wounded were removed to some neighbouring 
hospital or monastery for medical treatment; but I re- 
member with awful distinctness that the other prisoners 
were all shot, and that their corpses were hung in 
terrorem to the telegraph poles. 4 /a guerre comme a la 
guerre. When the French were in Mexico they used, 
after shooting the guerrilleros whom they captured, to 
cut off their nght hands, which they nailed to the 
telegraph poles. Swollen and blackened by the heat, 
these severed hands presented a sufficiently ghastly 
appearance. 

There was nothing to detain me in Madrid, save to 
pay a few more visits to the magnificent ‘museum of 
pictures, and the equally splendid armoury. I went 
to the Opera two or three times, and to a number of 
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minor,theatres, where the staples of entertainment are 
zarzuelas and saynetes, corresponding with the French 
operas bouffes ; then I wended my way, without further 
adventure, over the Brown Mountains down to Cordova 
and Seville, and other cities of interest in the south. 
I saw another carnival at Cordova; and my guide to 
the inner mysteries of the festival was a most intel- 
ligent and good-natured Englishman, who I am afraid 
has joimed the majority. It was Sir Henry Layard, 
who in 1875 was Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister at 
Madrid, who gave me a letter of introduction to the 
gentleman in question, who was known as Don Juan 
Rutledge, and was traffic manager on the Southern line 
of railway. From Seville I went on to the Nave de 
Piedra, or Ship of Stone—the title which the An- 
dalusians love to give to the ever-delightful city of Cadiz. 

At the ¢able d’hote of the principal Fonda of the 
city immortalised by Byron in “ Don Juan,” I made 
a transitory but altogether amusing acquaintance. 
My opposite neighbour at luncheon and dinner was 
a chubby little boy, who, I should say, was about 
five years of age. He had, strange for a Spaniard, 
a fair complexion, large blue eyes, and auburn hair, 
which curled like the young tendrils of the vine. ‘“ He 
is a Goth,” whispered my next door neighbour; “ sit 
with me at any misa franca throughout Spain, and I 
will point out to you, quite apart from the foreign 
guests, three races of Spaniards—the old Iberian, the 
Arab, and the Gothic.” The little fellow opposite 
invariably wore a huge coach-wheel hat, profusely 
adorned with white ostrich feathers. A servant in 
livery stood behind his chair; on his nght was a 
major-domo, in dignified black, with a silver chain 
round his neck; to his left was a matronly female, 
also in black, who was the child’s ama, or waiting 
gentlewoman—a domestic whom English people often 
erroneously call a duenna. 
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The small party in the prodigious hat and feathers, 
after staring at me intently for two or three evenings, 
began to be very friendly. ‘‘ Yo soy Don Arturo,” he 
said, emphasising the rarely used personal pronoun: 
‘Yo soy Don Arturo; Y Tw?” All the company burst 
out laughing at this, which tickled me immensely ; and 
they laughed louder when I told him that I was Don 
Jorge Augusto Enrique, and that I kissed his hands and 
feet. That evening I went to the theatre; and in a 
private box on the pit-tier was the little darlig in 
the hat and feathers, attended as usual by his major- 
domo, his ama, and his liveried lacquey. I was in the 
stalls; he beckoned to me; and for some time was most 
affable in his artless conversation; but, after a while, 
I fancy he had enough of me, for he had fixed his 
eyes on a ragged little urchin about ten, who was in 
the pit, where there was only standing-room. Nothing 
could please him, till the footman went and fetched 
the ragged, unwashed boy, who was not, however, for 
easily comprehensible reasons, permitted to enter the 
box. The tiny hidalgo contented himself with leaning 
over and stroking and patting the urchin’s most sus- 
picious-looking head. He subsequently presented him 
with a dollar; and the unwashed boy went away re- 
joicing. 

I only saw my affable young friend once more. I[ 
was on my way to Granada; and on the train halting 
for a few minutes at some station, I became aware of 
the diminutive hidalgo, attended as usual by his suite, 
but tranquilly reclining in the arms of a railway porter, 
who was apparently delighted with his young burden, 
and whose head the child from time to time affection- 
ately patted. He had a passion, I should say, for 
stroking people’s heads, ae was not very particular in 
his choice. The footman hurriedly advanced to say that 
the carriage was waiting; so away they carried Don 
Arturo, who, I hope, was conveyed in a coach drawn 
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by six, fat mules to his ancestral castle. When the 
porter came back, I asked him who Don Arturo was. 
‘Who 1s he?” echoed the porter, “ who should he be, 
but the Lord of all the orange groves of Bobadilla.” 
But the train started; and I had no time to ask 
whether of Bobadilla Don Arturo was the Duke, the 
Marquis, or the Count. 

I went to Granada; renewed my acquaintance with 
the Alhambra; then took a trip to Valencia; returned 
to Cadiz, and thence took steamer for Gibraltar, where 
I enjoyed the customary cordial welcome from many of 
the officers in garrison. 

A queer place; Gibraltar! My stay there in 1875 
was marked by a sufficiently droll incident. On the 
15th of April, H.M. steamship Serapis put into Gib- 
raltar, having on board His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, and a numerous suite, including an additional 
private secretary, Dr. W. H. Russell. In her wake 
there was another steamship, on board of which were 
several of my journalistic colleagues, who had accom- 
panied His Royal Highness on his tour to India. 
Among these were Archibald Forbes for the Dazly 
News, and George Henty for the Standard. while the 
Daily Telegraph was represented by Mr. Drew Gay. 
A satirical journal called 7 Mono (The Monkey), pub- 
lished at Gibraltar, in commenting on the joyful event 
of the Heir to the Crown being in Anglo-Spanish 
waters, incidentally remarked that there was one drop 
of bitter in the cup of delight, one rift in the lute of 
gladness, in the circumstance that there was on board 
the Serapis the notorious enemy of Spain in general, 
and “ Los hijos de Gibraltar ’’—the sons of Gibraltar— 
Jorge Augusto Sala, who had cruelly, maliciously, 
traitorously and mendaciously insulted the Sons of 
Gibraltar in question, by calling them LHscorpiones de 
roca—trock-scorpions. Clearly I had not followed 
the Prince to India, and 1 was not honoured with a 
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passage on board the Serapis; and it so chanced that 
I was not the inventor of the term “ rock- -scorplons ; = 
which, as all travellers in the Levant have known for 
goodness knows how long, is a term often applied to 
the Spanish-speaking people of Gibraltar. The epithet 
occurs more than once in Captain Marryat’s novels, 
and I am almost certain that it finds a place in “ Peter 
Simple.” 

Talking of the Mono, I may mention that the 
King of the Monkeys which inhabit the summit 
of the Rock died while I was at Gibraltar; and the 
population—I speak in the human and not in the 
simian sense—were anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of a new monkey monarch. I say arrival; ,because 
at the demise of the Jocko Crown at Gnubraltar, the 
new Sovereign does not ascend the throne by hereditary 
descent ; nor is he elected by the apes of the Rock itself. 
The new King arrives from the African coast, some- 
where near Tarifa, where there is also a mountain of 
monkeys; and nearly universal is the popular belief 
that the potentate with the tail travels by way of a 
tunnel passing under the Straits. 

Having yet some weeks at my disposal, I crossed 
from Gibraltar to Oran, in Algeria, my travelling com- 
panion being a son of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
the distinguished Gothic architect. Thence I took a 
run by rail to Algiers ; whence I crossed to Carthagena, 
in Spain, and so made headway to Marseilles; but we 
were nine days accomplishing the short voyage, in a 
succession of positively horrible storms. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


ANOTHER EXPEDITION TO RUSSIA. 


Death of Shirley Brooks—His Editorship of Piuvch—Lord Beaconsfield as a 
Patron of Men of Letters—The Difficulty of Saving on £2,000 a Year— 
Demolition of Temple Bar: Daily Telegraph Victory—The Griffin—To 
Russia again—The Flower of Russian Society—Denounced as a ‘Turkish 
Spy—An Ill-tempered Courier and his Peculiarities—The Monotony of 
Russian Life—The American Minister—The Russian Climate—Adelina 
Patti and her Chasseur— Odessa. 


I sHovupp have said, some pages back, that on the 
day when the Claimant was sentenced to his double 
dose of penal servitude, took place the funeral of my 
old friend, Charles Shirley Brooks—he dropped his first 
surname in signing his letters; and was always known 
among his friends as “Shirley.” He was the third 
editor of Punch. having succeeded Tom Taylor in that 
prominent, if somewhat invidious, position. He was 
verging on his sixtieth year when he was with 
apparent suddenness snatched from a host of attached 
friends. 

Shirley Brooks had not been a member of the 
original staff of Puch. in fact, for a considerable time 
he was a militant member of the opposite camp. He 
had always been on friendly terms with Thackeray 
and with A’Beckett; but he had some kind of grudge 
against Douglas Jerrold, who returned the inimical 
feeling with interest. Shirley, I think, was bred 
to the law, whence he drifted into literature and 
journalism. So early as 1845, he was writing short 
humorous stories in Benéley’s Miscellany, and in 1847 
I first made his acquaintance, as I have already 
set forth, in connection with Zhe Man in the Moon, to 
which he was a copious and welcome contributor. 
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He was also one of the staff of the Morning Chronicle ; 
and when Henry Mayhew suggested that his great 
work on “London Labour and the London Poor” should 
be extended by cognate researches into the conditions 
of labour and poverty in continental countries, Shirley 
Brooks was despatched on a mission of inquiry in the 
provinces of Kuropean Russia. Some of his observa- 
tions, full of brilliant description and witty comment, 
were embodied in an entertaining book called ‘The 
Russians of the South.” On his return he was 
appointed to write, during the session, the Parlia- 
mentary summary in the Morning Chronicle, and 
eventually made up his quarrel with Punch, or rather 
with one or two of the Punchites, and contributed 
to the pages of that periodical—in which in the course 
of fifty years not one unseemly word or impure thought 
has found a place—a vivacious tale of modern life, called 
‘Miss Violet and Her Offers.” He was also the author 
of a novel, not published in Punch, but in three-volume 
form, called ‘The Silver Cord,” which was illustrated 
by Sir John Tenniel. 

As an editor of Punch, Shirley Brooks was perhaps 
not quite so diplomatically opportune as Mark Lemon, 
but he was a much more brilliant man at the helm in 
Whitefriars than Tom Taylor had been. Tom Taylor 
was a ripe, classical scholar, and an admirable play- 
wright; he was essentially clever, just, and upright, 
but he was not very much gifted with either wit or 
humour in the true sense of the term. Beyond his ex- 
ceedingly droll “‘ Adventures of an Unprotected Female,”’ 
I cannot recall any Punch contributions of his which 
were absolutely comic; and, being altogether bereft of 
an ear for music, the poetry on which he occasionally 
ventured was, as a rule, deplorably cacophonous. 
Shirley Brooks, on the other hand, was a born poet. 
Whether the brilliant verse with which he copiously 
enriched the columns of Punch has ever been reprinted 
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in a form even approximating to completeness, I am 
not aWare; but he was the author, to my knowledge, of 
scores of graceful lyrics, which, to my mind, posterity 
should not willingly let die. I had known his 
pleasant and naturally humorous wife ever since I 
was a boy. She was a Miss Walkinshaw :—one of two 
good-looking sisters, who, as I have mentioned in 
an earlier chapter, had their miniatures painted about 
1843, as “Night” and “Morning,” by that Mr. 
Carl Schiller, of whom I was at the time a pupil. As 
a further illustration of the world being after all not 
such a very big village, I may here say that about 1864 
I found Carl Schiller engaged in the comparatively 
humble, but useful, task of converting photographic 
portraifs into miniatures at the studio of a well-known 
photographer in Regent Street. He was overjoyed to 
meet me again, and painted, in miniature, a little 
portrait of myself, to fit into a gold locket, which I 
gave to my wife. 

It would be unjust were I to omit to put on record 
another instance of the constant and thoughtful kind- 
ness invariably shown to men of letters by the Harl 
of Beaconsfield. When Shirley Brooks died, Lord 
Beaconsfield was Prime Minster. The editor of Puach 
did not pass away in absolutely straitened circumstances ; 
he left a policy of insurance, the realisation of which 
placed a considerable sum of money at the disposal of 
his widow; but she had only attained middle-age, and 
she had two sons growing up, the completion of whose 
education was indispensable. One day, passing through 
Cavendish Square, I met Alderman Sir Benjamin Phil- 
lips, some time Lord Mayor of London, the worthiest 
and most generous of Hebrews, who had shown very 
many kindnesses to Shirley. In the course of con- 
versation, he asked confidentially how the widow and 
her sons were getting on; and I told him frankly the 
whole state of the case, so far as I knew it; explaining 
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to him how sorely difficult it was for a modern 
English man of letters, even with an income amounting 
to £2,000 a year, to save anything substantial for those 
whom he left behind: The prominent literary man of 
the existing era, now that Bohemia has become, so far 
as literature is concerned, an almost mythical land, does 
not find it so very easy to lay by a competence for his 
widow, even if he enjoys an income in excess of that I 
have set down. He is largely asked out into society ; 
and, unless he be a curmudgeon, he must himself 
occasionally entertain in partial requital of the enter- 
tainment which he has himself received. 

If he be a journalist as well as an author, and 
write on a great variety of topics, native and foreign, 
he must needs keep a secretary ; and his secretary must 
be not a mere clerk, but an intelligent and ac- 
complished person. If he be stricken in the vale 
of years and is slightly infirm, or has suffered from 
bronchial trouble, he cannot well get on without a 
brougham; which he will find in the long run not 
much more expensive and a great deal safer than 
a hansom cab, in which, otherwise, he would be 
forced to be continually careering; and this brougham 
he keeps, not for show, but for use, just as a medical 
man does. In addition to his incidental expenses, he is 
chronically the prey of all the begging letter writers, 
the secretaries of hospitals, refuges, asylums, and other 
charitable institutions in London and the provinces. 
He is expected to subscribe. to a memorial statue of 
that great philanthropist Sqybob, or to become a 
member of the committee for purchasing the birthplace 
of the Poet Podgers; and if his donations to these 
doubtless deserving objects are in amount less than 
those given by a Member of Parliament—I do not say 
anything about Peers, because, as a rule, they have, or 
say that they have, nothing to give—he is looked 
down upon, and sneered at, as a miser. Finally, the 
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more he earns, the more does the Imperial Government 
tax him for being industrious; and every spring a sum 
which would pay half his house-rent is wrung from him 
in the shape of the unjust and iniquitous Income Tax. 

Naturally T did not say all this to Sir Benjamin ; 
but I gave him a sketch of what was passing through 
my mind; whereupon he nodded his good old head, and 
told me to enlarge on what T had hinted at in a nice 
long letter, which he would show to Disraeli on the 
ensuing Sunday afternoon, when the statesman almost 
invariably paid a visit to the Rothschild mansion, 
in Piccadilly. A very few days afterwards I had 
occasion, on some matter of business, to see Sir 
Benjamin Phillips again in the Venetian Parlour at the 
Mansion House, where he was acting as locum tenens 
for the then Lord Mayor. “It’s all right,” he said to 
me, after the customary greeting had been exchanged ; 
‘Disraeli has read your letter, and Mrs. Shirley 
Brooks’s name is down for a pension:” which pen- 
sion was presently allotted to her. In concluding this 
parenthetical notice of my old and valued friend, I may 
mention that Shirley Brooks was a very handsome man 
—prematurely white as to hair and beard ; he had the 
clearest of complexions, and a lustrous, speaking eye. 
In politics he was a staunch Conservative ; and although 
in the days when I had any politics at all, we were at 
the very opposite poles of political convictions, there was 
never any discord between us on public topics. 

There is no need, I trust, for me to apologise for 
having written the above lines. I am not aware of any 
living man of letters who was sufficiently the contem- 
porary and the intimate of Shirley Brooks to be able 
to write even a fragmentary Memoir of him, to say 
nothing of an exhaustive Life. _ 

The year 1876 was to me one of journalistic 
activity and industry, as usual, but it was not, so 
far as I can remember, marked by any noteworthy 
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adventures. It was signalised, however, by a eurious 
little social victory, won after hard battling by the 
Daily Telegraph. For years we had advocated as 
forcibly as ever we could the demolition of old Temple 
Bar. J am sure that, if | wrote one, I wrote twenty 
leading articles, impetuously demanding the removal of 
the disreputable old structure: first, because 1¢ did no 
honour, but rather discredit, to the memory of its 
illustrious designer, Sir Christopher Wren. The 
design in question is not an original one—there is at 
least one church in Rome, the architectural outlines of 
which closely resemble those of the old Bar, @e. a 
basement composed of one central arch and two side 
arches, or posterns, an attic storey with niches for 
statues, and a central window, flanked by two ugly, 
cumbrous, carved stone scrolls. Sir Christopher was 
never in Rome; but there is a counterpart of Temple 
Bar in a gateway in one of the courtyards of the Palace 
at Fontainebleau, which the great English architect is 
known to have visited. 

Next, I objected to the Bar as a grievous ob- 
struction to metropolitan traffic, and as the chief 
reason of the permanent congestion of locomotion 
in one of the busiest arterial thoroughfares of the 
Metropolis. A wit of the last generation used to say 
that a block in Fleet Street was generally due to one 
of two causes—either there was an old lady who had 
stopped her brougham at Child’s Bank, and was unable 
to find her cheque-book ; or large quantities of soda- 
water and bottled-beer were being delivered from a 
waggon at the shell-fish shop, higher up. Finally, the 
detestation we experienced for the Bar was intensified 
by the remembrance that, historically, it was associated 
with nothing save that which was gloomy, deplorable, 
and disgraceful in Knglish history. For a hundred 
years the grimy architrave had been defaced by poles 
surmounted by the skulls of gallant Jacobite gentlemen, 
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who bad-sacrificed their lives in a cause which they 
believed to be that of religion, loyalty, truth, and 
justice, and whom the merciless behests of the bloody- 
minded law of high treason had doomed to be 
butchered in front of Newgate, or on Kennington 
Common. 

This view of the question was, I am glad to say, 
more effectually taken up by the late Mr. Godwin, 
the architect, who published a powerful pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘ Temple Bar, the City Golgotha;” but public 
opinion had become fully ripe for the removal of this 
foul and hideous old anachronism, before the City 
Fathers could be persuaded to yield to the popular 
demand, and cart away the crazy old nuisance. The 
City surveyors, as early as March, 186%, reported the 
structure to be dangerous; the facade cracked soon 
after that, and it began to sink, so that by the end 
of July its rotten masonry had to be shored up with 
unsightly beams of timber. Still the Court of 
Common Council hesitated and vacillated. There 
was an idea at Guildhall that Temple Bar somehow 
symbolised the municipal supremacy of the Corpora- 
tion of London; since the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
were empowered to shut the old oaken gates of the 
Bar in the face even of Royalty, and not to throw 
them open until Garter King at Arms, or some 
other dignified delegate of the Crown, had asked per- 
mission to enter. At length, on the 27th September, 
the removal of the Bar was voted by the Court of 
Common Council; and early in the ensuing year, the 
work of demolition was commenced. ‘The stones were 
numbered, and were eventually given to Sir Henry 
Meux, Bart., to be re-erected at his seat, Theobald’s 
Park, near Cheshunt; but with the knowledge that the 
bogey in question has vanished from the Metropolis, 
it matters but little, I should say, whereabouts it 1s 
now exhibiting its diminished head. 
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When the wretched old thing had been entirely 
cleared away from Fleet Street, the incurably obstinate 
civic authorities were permitted to mark the site 
of Temple Bar by another semi-obstruction, that 1s 
to say, they set up, between the Royal Palace of 
Justice and the banking house of Messrs. Child, 
whose firm had for two hundred years kept their old 
ledgers and cash books in the windows above the 
archway, a kind ‘of stone sandwich, in which were 
inserted indifferent statues of the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales. The design also comprised a couple 
of panels filled with absurd tableaux in high relief, 
supposed to represent the Lord Mayor in his state 
coach, and a number of the Aldermen on horseback; 
while the entire monstrosity was crowned by the bronze 
effigy of some fabulous creature which the City people 
declared to be a griffin, but which experts in apocry- 
phal zoology announced to be a dragon. The stone 
sandwich and its plastic disfigurements cost nearly 
twelve thousand pounds; whereas not more than fifteen 
hundred had been spent on the architectural aberra- 
tion of Sir Christopher Wren. 

I must do the City Fathers the justice to say 
that they exhibited just one touch of sly humour 
ere Temple Bar altogether disappeared in the leafy 
shades of Theobald’s. It was pretty well known 
that I had been active in bringing about the 
demolition of the whilom Place of Skulls. The 
Common Council caused a number of medals com- 
memorative of the Bar to be struck, from the lead 
which covered the superstructure ; and one of these 
medals was sent to me from Guildhall, with a polite 
note expressing the civic appreciation of the solicitude 
with which I had sat at the death-bed of a venerable 
relic of the past. I replied as politely: stating that 
I had not only sat by the death-bed of Temple Bar, 
but that I had been humbly instrumental in pulling 
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the pillow from under the head of the scandalous old 
moribund. I took a rubbing with heel-ball from the 
metal disc, and then presented the medal itself to a 
valued friend at Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. Perhaps 
at Baltimore that leaden lump may, in process of time, 
be really regarded as an historic relic. 

The close of 1876 was politically tumultuous, and 
to me professionally exciting. War had broken out 
between Turkey and Servia; and the Servians were 
favoured with the active sympathies of Russia. It is 
true that early in November the T'sar made a pacific 
declaration of his intentions to Lord Augustus Loftus, 
the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg; but on the 
10th November His Imperial Majesty, in an address 
to an assembly of nobles at the Kremlin, Moscow, 
said that if sufficient guarantees were not given by 
the Ottoman Government he would act independently. 
This portentous announcement was held in England 
to be tantamount to a threat that the Emperor 
Alexander II. meant to go to war with Turkey; and 
it was feared that probably Great Britain would be, 
as an ancient ally of the Porte, embroiled in the 
quarrel. At all events, affairs in general in South- 
HKastern Kurope were deemed, by the authorities in 
Fleet Street, to be in a sufficiently troubled condition to 
warrant my being sent to Russia to see how things 
were going on there. It took me only a few hours 
to pack up; and, furnished with letters from the Foreign 
Office to Lord Augustus Loftus, I was soon on the road, 
by way of Berlin, to the Muscovite capital. 

The scare was not quite groundless. The air was 
full of bellicose rumours, although I am bound to admit 
that, socially speaking, there did not seem to be the 
slightest ill-feeling existing in Russian society against 
Englishmen. I was most cordially received by the Am- 
bassador, who, among other favours, introduced me to a 
clever gentleman named Horn, who was the editor of the 
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Journal de St. Pétersbourg, « daily paper shrewdly sus- 
pected to be the organ of the Russian Foreign Office, 
and published in the French language. It was in this 
journal, just after I arrived in St. Petersburg, : that 
Prince Gortschakoff published his memorable mani- 
festo, denying that Russia had formed any schemes 
for territorial aggrandisement at the expense of Turkey, 
and sneering’ at the notoriously apocryphal will of 
Peter the Great, as one of the “Contes de la Mére d’Oie,” 
or tales of Mother Goose. All experts in continental 
politics are aware that this so-called testament of Peter 
Veliké was concocted by August von Kotzebue, a hack 
political pamphleteer and subordinate diplomatic agent 
in the service of Russia, who is just faintly remembered 
in England as the author of that mournful and 
mawkish drama, Zhe Stranger. Peter the Great no 
more declared in any will he ever made that the 
ultimate mission of Russia was to seize Constantinople, 
than that his successors were bound to take possession 
of the Scilly Islands or the Peak of Derbyshire. Still 
it is likely enough that Kotzebue had his cue to the 
line of Russian politics which he was to indicate in this 
bogus testament. 

Mr. Horn was kind enough to hold at his residence 
a couple of receptions at which I had the honour to 
meet, so 1 was given to understand, the flower of intel- 
lectual Russian society. One gathering was composed 
exclusively of university professors and medical men. 
In 1876 I had, apparently, hopelessly —but such turned 
out not to be the case—forgotten all the Russian which 
I had acquired in 1856; so the “ medicos”’ and the pro- 
fessors all talked to me in French. I mention this 
trifling circumstance for the reason that soon after my 
departure from Russia, there appeared in a gers. 
St Petersburg paper a lengthy leading article in which 
I was accused of being, not an English journalist but 
a Turkish spy. It happened, to be sure, that there 
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was, at the time, a Count Sala in the diplomatic service 
of Turkey; and the writer in the Russian newspaper 
made the very best he could of the, to him, damning 
circumstance that at several dinner-parties and recep- 
tions in Russian society at which I had been present, 
[had never been heard to speak a word of English. J 
can only deferentially say that I did not make use of 
my vernacular tongue, because nobody I met outside 
the walls of the Embassy ever spoke English to me. 

I had, apart from political complications, a right 
merry time; although my unfortunate name was two 
or three times the cause of some trifling embarrass- 
ment to me. I resided at the Hétel D’Angleterre, 
in theeIzaak’s Ploschad, or Great Square of St. Izaak’s 
Cathedral; and it chanced that in the same hotel there 
was staying a French prima donna called Mile. Sala, 
or Salla; and we were continually getting hold of 
each other’s letters. I think that I was sufficiently 
judicious not to unseal any of the missives addressed 
to Mademoiselle; but she invariably opened the letters 
addressed to me, and would come down in a towering 
passion to my room, and shrilly insinuate that I 
was not an “homme comme i faut,’ that I was 
“malhonnéte,” that I was a “goujat,” a “ cancre” and 
“un bien mauvais farceur,’ because my paternal desig- 
nation happened to be identical, or nearly identical, 
with hers. However, she gave a benefit concert during 
her stay, and I took a couple of stalls for it; and’ she 
became partially placated. - 

I had as an interpreter, and ultimately as a 
courier, one of the oddest fishes that I ever came 
across; he was an Englishman of originally “horsey ” 
character; and had come out to Russia as a stud 
groom to some wealthy Boyard, whose service he had 
quitted to become a valet de place at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre. He had two settled ideas in his mind— 
first, that English people knew nothing whatever about 
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Russia; and next, that journalists were despicable and 
degraded beings, who never had any money. I went 
out to dinner one evening, in the Mala Millionnaia ; and 
on my return [ asked him, casually, if he knew who my 
host was. ‘‘He is a gentleman,” he replied, in a tone 
of dogged disdain. “ Yes, certainly,” I said; “TI knew 
that before I went to dine with him; but who is he?” 
‘He is a gentleman,” he repeated; ‘a real gentleman, 
the proprietor of extensive mills for making rape-seed 
oul, in the government of Tomsk.’’ By-and-by, when 
he found that I was receiving constant invitations to 
dine, not only at the British Embassy, but at the other 
Legations, and at great Russian houses, I used to hear 
him muttering that he really must charge me an 
additional fifty kopeks a day. I had evidently risen, 
not in his moral, but in his financial estimation. Add 
to these pleasing traits that he had a morbid hatred of 
the Jews, and an abiding terror of the police, and you 
have a tolerably comprehensive picture of this remarkable 
ctcerone. Stay; if he was interrupted in his cut-and- 
dried descriptions of the rarities at the palaces and 
museums which we visited, he would grow absolutely 
livid with rage, clench his fists convulsively, and 
breathe hard. 

For example, in the Palace of the Hermitage 
there is an extraordinary collection of works of gold 
and silver repoussé, discovered in certain ancient sarco- 
phagi at Kertch; so he would begin—‘‘ Tombs of the 
ancient Kings of Scythia; feur thousand years old. 
Tomb of the Master of the Horse of the ancient Kings 
of Scythia; four thousand years old. Observe the 
Bosses ; observe the ornaments in gold and silver—four 
thousand years old.” I took the liberty of interrupting 
him to observe that the processes of horse-taming, ex- 
hibited on a splendid shield of gold, precisely corres- 
ponded with the methods employed by Mr. Rarey, the 
noted dompteur of refractory steeds; whereupon he flew 
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into a rage, as before described, and proceeded to 
indulge in some broken utterances in Russian, to 
me incomprehensible, but which I do not think 
I am wrong in assuming to have been vehement 
curses, Invoked on my head, and on that of the 
transatlantic horse-tamer. 

One day I had taken, in his company, a jaunt 
in an open droschka to the very extremity of the 
Newskoi, even to the historic monastery of Saint 
Alexander, of that ilk. It happened that a Russian 
friend had told me the exact fare for such a journey. 
It was eighty kopeks, which I duly handed to the 
Ischvostchik. ‘To my amused astonishment, the Jehu, 
who wore a long beard and a proportionately long 
caftan, immediately proceeded to fall on his knees, and 
sprawl across the cushion of the droschka; occasionally 
raising his hands to heaven and uttering a series of 
piteous ejaculations. “ What on earth is the fellow 
doing?” I asked, impatiently, of my interpreter. 
“He is praying,” he made answer; “that Heaven 
will be merciful to the person who has given him an 
insufficient fare; and a gentleman,” he added, with 
bitter irony, “would give him a rouble.’ For once 
I put my foot down; I knew enough Russian to bid 
the driver go to the devil, and I told the valet de 
place to behave himself. 

You may ask how it came about that I brooked so 
long the man’s insolence and forwardness; but’ he 
amused me while I was riding with him. I had only to 
mention, apparently inadvertently, the name of Trepoff, 
who was then Chief of the Police, to make my guide 
start up from his seat in a spasm of consternation ; and 
a sure way of arousing his ire was to say something 
kindly about his much loathed foes the Jews. There 
were times when he was placable, and even amiable: 
that was when he had had a skinful of vodka, or 
corn brandy, 
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Now and again the ill-tempered valet de place 
would completely melt, and for a short time be- quite 
affectionate. It was when he had partaken much 
too freely of the aforesaid vodta; under which cir- 
cumstances he would tell me confidently that he was 
madly, and hopelessly, i love with a young person of 
Tcelandish extraction, who was lady’s-maid in the 
family of a Russian Minister, Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Stockholm. Once a year his Excellency came 
to St. Petersburg, on leave of absence; but, according 
to the showing of the crusty cicerone, the young person 
of Icelandish extraction was as cold as the country of 
her birth, and only gave him, metaphorically speaking, 
so many penny ices in return for the burning embers of 
his passion. Poor man! somehow or another he uiverted 
me, and I bore with his disagreeable peculiarities : 
chiefly, I should say, because Russia, notwithstanding 
the slight savour of Orientalism which you enjoy while 
rambling through the bazaars, especially in Moscow, is 
a miserably monotonous country. There is nu middle- 
class; there is no medium between a luxurious and 
sensuous life made up of champagne, ster/et, balls, 
soirées, operas, French plays, and the ballet, and a 
squalid existence, the characteristic features of which 
are cabbage soup, salted cucumbers, rye-bread, red-hot 
brick stoves, grimy sheepskin fowoupes, and the 
mingled odour of tallow, coarse tobacco, fiery vodsu, and 
unwashed mowh. 

I had the honour of enjoying, during my stay in 
Petropolis, the friendship of the American Minister, 
who, in addition to being a diplomatist, was a dramatist 
and poet of no mean repute; and I shall never forget a 
remark once made by his bright and observant spouse. 
“St. Petersburg,’ she used to say, “ is the a of 
capitals; the diplomatic corps are surrounded by a 
galaxy of diamonds, stars, crosses, ribbons, and splendid 
uniforms. But all the while you feel that you are in 
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a cage. ‘The bars are gilded, I freely grant; but a 
golden cage is, nevertheless, a prison; and I’d rather be 
at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania.” 

I went down to Moscow in quest of rumours of 
war, and I found plenty of indices pointing to a 
proximate outbreak of hostilities between Russia and 
Turkey. One morning I received a despatch from 
Fleet Street, saying, ‘Go to Warsaw; instructions 
awaiting you.” The winter had set in with its 
accustomed keenness; but you suffer less from intense 
cold in Russia than in any country with which I am 
acquainted. J have felt cold in Canada, at New York, 
and even in Vienna, in winter time; but in Russia the 
naturaf asperity of the climate has led the ingenious 
Muscovites to adopt a multitude of devices which almost 
completely ward off the onslaughts of King Frost. 
Your rooms are always kept warm at a temperature of 
at least 70 degrees ; and in most drawing-rooms there is 
a kind of vivarium of flowering plants, with ivy and 
Virginian creeper clinging to a mural trelliswork. 
Nearly one side of the apartment is occupied by an 
immense stove, covered with white enamelled tiles, 
often of so ornate a pattern that it might be a monu- 
ment to the memory of some eighteenth century Land- 
grave of a petty German principality; and, from 
November till March, the icy air from the outside 
is only admitted by the servants at early morning, 
while you are still comfortably in bed, through a small 
square Judas trap in one of the window-panes, 
called a vasistas. You never venture out unless you 
are swathed in a huge furred pelisse; and even the 
carriage in which you ride contains a small stove, and 
the doors and windows of the vehicle are shielded 
from the external blast by strips of list. 

It was in high spirits that I left Moscow on 
my way to St. Petersburg ew route for Warsaw :— 
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a somewhat circuitous mode of travelling, I confess, 
but I had to get some money from my bankers in 
St. Petersburg. During my stay in Moscow, Madame 
Adelina Patti was singing at the Great Theatre; and 
she was so kind as to send me, for one of her per- 
formances, a couple of stalls, by the hands of one of 
the most alarmingly imposing chasseurs that I ever 
saw. An American essayist has somewhere observed 
that the two most “ spanglorious” creatures of which 
he is aware are a cock turkey and the captain of a 
British man-of-war in full fig; but I will back Madame 
Adelina Patti's chasseur against both. His whiskers 
and his cocked hat and plumes made an immense 
Impression on my ill-conditioned cecerone, whom I had 
now taken into regular employ as a travelling courier ; 
and I used to hear him muttering to himself that if 
gentlemen had letters brought to them by such heavy 
swells as the party with the cocked hat, he must 
certainly demand an increase of salary. 

A pleasant acquaintance did I also make in the city 
of the Kremlin, in Mr. Leslie, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul, who turned out to be the brother of Mr. Henry 
Leslie of musical renown. The friendly Consul came 
to the railway terminus to see me off. The only other 
occupant of the well-warmed compartment in the cor- 
ridor train was a Russian General officer, tall, stalwart, 
and middle-aged, with the usual grey great coat over 
his full military uniform. He was very courteous— 
the Russians, next to the Mexicans, are the politest 
people in the world. We exchanged cigars; and for 
about an hour we conversed in French, which of 
course he spoke with perfect fuency and purity. 
Suddenly, as he was lighting a fresh Havana, he 
said in English, “ You're an Englishman?” I bowed. 
and owned the soft impeachment. “I knew it,’ he 
continued, ‘because I heard you talking English to 
Mr. Leslie, the English Consul, at Moscow, just before 
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the train started; and now,” he added, “might I 
without giving offence, ask what is just at this moment 
the predominant thought in your mind concerning my 
humble self?” I felt slightly embarrassed at the direct- 
ness of this question, and was stammering out some 
conventional banality about my gratification at having 
the honour of—and so forth and so forth, when the 
middle-aged General stopped me, and said, “ Let us be 
frank ; you were thinking that I was speaking with a 
broad Scotch accent.” I replied, laughing, that that was 
precisely the impression produced on my mind. “I'll 
tell you how it is,” he resumed. ‘I am General Greig, 
a descendant of Catherine II.’s Admiral Greig, and I 
am an .ide-de-camp of the Grand Duke Constantine. 
We are, at present, Russian subjects, and members of 
the Orthodox Greek Church; but from father to son the 
boys of our family are always sent to be educated at 
the High School, Edinburgh.” After this explanation 
we relapsed into French, and parted very cordially at 
the St. Petersburg terminus. 

On the same evening I dined at the Bnitish 
Embassy ; and among the guests was the General’s 
brother, Admiral Greig, who, at that period, I believe 
was Minister of Finance. He was highly amused with 
my account of my rencontre with his brother; but I 
had no opportunity of ascertaining how his Excellency 
pronounced English, seeing that the party was a very 
small one, and that one of the guests was the French 
Ambassador, Général Le F16, who did not speak the 
language of John Bull; and it would have been a 
grave breach of one of the strictest rules of Russian 
etiquette to converse in a tongue of which any lady 
or gentleman present was ignorant. I remained only 
twenty-four hours in Warsaw, where, however, I had 
the pleasure of meeting Colonel Maude, V.C., who was 
then British Consul-General in the Polish capital. In 
what remote region of the world that gallant officer may 
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be at present, [am unaware, but I should say that in 
the way of adventures his eareer has been of a nature 
to make my own petty record of life quite humdrum 
and uneventful. 

The instructions that I found waiting for me were, 
as usual, terse and business-like. ‘‘Go to Odessa; see 
mob: go Constantinople.” I knew well enough what 
‘see mob” meant; it signified, “Take notice of the 
mobilisation of troops in the southern provinces of 
Russia.” My proprietors’ behests were simplicity itself, 
but it was not quite easy to obey them. It was a 
desperately hard winter; and in many districts the rail- 
ways were blocked by immense masses of snow, kept 
in slow motion by the wind, and called by the F'rench- 
speaking Russians “ chasse-neiges.” However, I per- 
severed, as it was simply my duty so to do; and with 
tolerable ease I reached Kieff, which may be defined as 
the ecclesiological capital of European Russia. Here are 
painted and framed, and partially gilt, an innumer- 
able multitude of //ons—scriptural and other pictorial 
representations of the Panagia, and other varieties ; 
Virgins, white, pink, coffee-coloured, and pea-green for 
aught I can tell; Virgins with three hands, and it 
may be with two heads; ecclesiastical vestments, 
censers, votive lamps and candlesticks—are all manu- 
factured at Kieff. 

Beyond this sacrosanct city the railway was 
only available for about fifty miles; and then for a 
couple of days the ill-conditioned courier and I were 
fain to travel in a sledge, with three horses abreast, 
over the snowy steppes. We travelled only by day; 
and our driver could tell to a verst the hour at 
which we should reach a Government post-house, 
where we were sure to find at least hot tea, biscuits, 
brandy, and repose, such as it was, on sofas upholstered 
in black leather, and haunted to an unpleasant extent 
by insects known to the Americans as “ chintzes ”"— 
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clearly. a corruption of the Spanish “ cA‘nchas”—and 
which by polite English people are termed “ Norfolk 
Howards,” or ‘gentlemen in brown.” “They may 
well call this place Stony-Stratford,” remarked the 
traveller in the well-known zon sequitur anecdote, <<‘ for 
I have been most terribly bitten by fleas.” I may hint 
that I was most terribly bitten—but not by fleas—at 
a good many Government post-houses on my way 
South. About two hundred miles from Odessa we 
found the railway again, and | reached that city in 
safety. I may just add that my nose did not get 
frost-bitten while I was sledging it through the snow, 
as I had adopted the very sensible American practice of 
covering my whole face with a thick layer of cold 
cream; nor did I make the acquaintance 7” route of any 
packs or pack of wolves. Had I come within measur- 
able distance of those normally famished brutes, I 
might, it is true, have propitiated them by throwing 
out to them, as a peace-offering, the il]-conditioned 
courier, who was, like most horsey individuals, short 
of stature, and slight of frame. 

The man’s temper between Kieff and Odessa was 
simply diabolical ; he was continually grumbling that 
“a gentleman would chuck the whole blessed thing 
up” and go back to the Hotel d’Angleterre. How 
would he have looked, I wonder, if I had chucked 
him out to the potential wolves? As it was, he 
{further nourished his spleen by continually asking 
whether I really thought that I could get any 
money from the banker at Odessa on whom I had 
a letter of credit. ‘Real gentlemen,’ he added, 
“always carried with them a pocket-book well lined 
with rouble notes.” Confound his impudence! Yet 
the man made me laugh and was useful; he was 
an adept at slanging extortionate post-masters and 
sledge-drivers, and was always able to conciliate subord- 
inate officers of police, who were perpetually bearing 
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down on me, and who professed to be dissatisfied with 
the wording of my passport, possibly because they were 
incapable of reading the document in question. The 
Crusty One had an infallible method for quieting these 
gentry. I happened to have some cartes de visite about 
me, which I had had taken at Moscow, and in which I 
was depicted in full travelling costume, in a fur pelisse, 
jack-boots lined with lambs’ wool, seal-skin gloves, a 
courier bag slung at my left hip, and a beaver salpak 
as big as the busby of a horse-artilleryman of the last 
generation. ‘The Crusty One borrowed one of these 
photographic effigies; and whenever a sub-sub-deputy- 
assistant-inspector of gendarmerie was troublesome, he 
used to exhibit the carte de visite as proof positive that 
it precisely corresponded with the description of my 
features and general aspect given in the passport. He 
would place the cardboard close before the eyes of 
the polzeis, and strange to say the official would at 
at once, with many bows and smiles, take his depar- 
ture. When I asked the Crusty One to account for 
the apparently magic effect of these graphic displays, 
he replied, “I took blessed good care to put a rouble 
note in front of the carte; and an hour from this I'll 
go bail that the beggar will be as drunk as I should 
like to be now.” : 
Kind Lord Augustus Loftus had given me a letter 
of introduction to the British Consul-General at Odessa, 
a gentleman whose name has escaped me, but who 
proved to be politeness itself. He was a bit of a hu- 
morist ; so soon as he had read my letter he proceeded to 
remark, in a grave, business-like tone, that the instruc- 
tions issued by the Foreign Office for consuls in foreign 
countries did not entail upon them the obligation of 
showing any hospiiality to persons provided with 
official letters of recommendation. I bowed, and said 
that the honour of making the acquaintance of Her 
Majesty’s representative was amply sufficient for me; 
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whereupon the -Consul-General bowed again, and 
altogether dropping the businesslike tone, went on to 
say that his dinner hour was half-past seven, and that 
his wife, he was sure, would be delighted if I would 
favour them with my company that evening. I was 
only too glad to accept the invitation, and spent a 
delightful evening: one of the guests being the Ottoman 
Consul at Odessa, a highly-educated Turkish gentle- 
man, who had studied in Paris and at Vienna. 

Gilbert A’ Beckett, inthe‘‘Comic History of England,” 
defined the character of Lord Chancellor Bacon as 
“streaky.” Of the climate of Odessa, at the beginning 
of December, I may say that it struck me as being of 
that degree of streakiness which the Americans call “a 
little mixed.” In the daytime the sun shone brightly, 
and at noon the temperature was broiling hot; whereas 
the evenings were chilly, and the nights piercingly cold. 
I saw all the sights of the city, which owes its hand- 
some architectural features almost entirely to the 
energy and good taste of the French Duc de Richelieu, 
who was Governor here in the early years of the present 
century. I went to the Opera House, a really splendid 
theatre, but with a rather poor company. As for the 
crusty courier, he was in ecstasies with Odessa. “It's a 
love of a place,” he exclaimed; “grapes as big as 
gooseberries for breakfast, and real, red wine at twenty 
kopeks a quart.” But this dream of some tropical 
warmth was rudely interrupted by the fact that the 
port of Odessa was slowly beginning to freeze, so I 
made all haste to take passage on board a tussian 
pyroscaphe, or steamer, bound for Constantinople. 

The ill-conditioned courier was agreeably surprised, 
or professed to be so, when he found that my bankers 
made me an advance of a thousand roubles on my 
letter of credit; but these astute financiers paid me 
in Russian notes, of various denominations: telling 
me, when I protested against paper money, that there 
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was absolutely no gold at all in Russia. My friend, 
the British Consul-General, got me, however,. out of 
this difficulty; and, for a very slight commission, he 
obtained from a money-changer about the most re- 
‘markable collection of coins that ever came under my 
notice. There were golden ducats of Catherine IT., 
hundred-frane pieces of Napoleon I., twenty-dollar 
American eagles, Mexican doubloons, Friedrichs d’or, 
louis, Turkish pounds, and Belgian twenty-franc pieces. 
I have always had the instinct of a collector, and T 
should dearly have liked to bring this curious assort- 
ment of coins home, and garner them in one of the 
drawers of a cabinet of rarities; but, as it happened, I 
had to pay the wages of the cantankerous courier, and 
his fare back to St. Petersburg, together with ny own 
passage to Constantinople. So, as Charles Keene’s 
Scotchman would have said, “ Bang went,” not 
‘“saxpence, but Mexican doubloons and the golden 
ducats of the Semiramis of the North. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


IN THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. 


The Black Sea—The Bosphorns—Campbell Clarke —Harems on the Tramway— 
Plundering St. Sophia—Mosaics and Jujubes: A Widow Lady’s Penctra- 
tion—Dancing Dervishes—The Dogs of Stambonl: A Story of them— 
Alexander MacGahan—Eugene Schuyler and his Smoking Party—Frank 
Scudamore -— Hobart Pasha— Baker Pasha — Colonel Burnaby — British 
Diplomatists at Constantinople—Mr. Consul Reade—The Son of Napoleon 
the Great's Gaoler. 


Wer hed a tranquil passage across the Black Sea, 
the hue of which struck me as really approximating 
to its name; since its waters in winter are a dark 
opaque grey; whereas the Red Sea, when I traversed 
it, was as blue as the Mediterranean. The sub- 
marine coral certainly does not give rubescence to 
the waters above. We coasted for a while along 
the shores of the Crimea, where perfect summer 
seemed to be reigning, but it grew raw and chilly 
when we were off the mouths of the Danube. 
The captain of the steamer was a most intelligent 
Russian, who had been second officer on board an East 
Indiaman, and who was continually deploring the 
accursed earth-hungering spirit which was urging the 
Government of his country to force a war upon Turkey. 
There were very few passengers on board; and among 
them I only remember a young Russian, of noble 
family, who was a lieutenant in the Imperial Navy. 
He was in the last stage of consumption, and was on 
his way to Naples “to die,” as he quite composedly 
put it. 

It was happily a sunshiny, bracing morning when 
the pyroscaphe entered the Bosphorus. The gloriously 
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enchanting view, both of Europe and of Asia! You 
know that I am a Cockney ; you know that I have not 
one grain of poetry or imagination in my composition— 
I have said so fifty times—and thus I am not ashamed 
to confess that when we reached Buyukderé, and the 
marvels of Stamboul were revealed to me, with its 
domes and minarets, all pink and gold in the morning 
sunshine, they reminded me of nothing -so forcibly as 
of the panoramas that Danson and Telbin used to paint 
at old Vauxhall Gardens. 

It was about eleven when we mAde Pera. The 
examination of my baggage at the Custom House was 
a pleasant farce; since I had no sooner landed than 
I engaged a Greek dragoman, who spoke Italian 
fluently, and was to do all I needed for a ‘Turkish 
medidié, equivalent to about five francs a day. I gave 
him my passport, and instructed him to distribute a 
moderate amount of piastres in official quarters when 
such distribution was expedient; and, in _half-an- 
hour after landing, I was safely housed at the Hétel 
de Byzance, in the Grande Rue de Pera, a Greek 
Zenodocheion, kept by a most obliging descendant of 
Miltiades. As for my dragoman, I believe his name 
was Constantine Fenerli; but, for convenience, we 
called him the descendant of Alcibiades. 

I say “we”; for in a few days I was joined by my 
brilliant colleague, and old friend, Campbell Clarke, 
who, for many years, had been the resident correspon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph in Paris. He had come 
out as political special correspondent of the Dazly 
Telegraph, to gather up all available intelligence from 
day to day, and transmit telegrams to Fleet Street ; 
while I was to write special articles, of two or three 
columns each, deseriptive of life and manners at 
Stamboul and Pera. Campbell Clarke had come from 
Paris, through Italy to Brindisi; whence he had taken 
steamer to Corfu, and had so steamed through the Sea 
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of Marmora to Constantinople; his travelling com- 
panion from the Ionian Islands being a Turkish Pasha, 
whose main objects in life appeared to be to smoke, 
quaff dry champagne, and play écarté, at which game 
he was the keenest of hands. 

Constantinople has become during the last few 
years a place of habitual resort for trippers; and I 
almost wonder that the globe-trotter has not long 
since abbreviated the name of the City of the Sultan 
into “Con” or “Stan.” At all events Iam not about 
to weary you with descriptions of the mosques, the 
bazaars, the Valley of Sweet Waters, the Atmeidan, the 
palaces, and so forth. I wrote a good many letters in 
the Dazly Telegraph about the lions of Constantinople, 
but I have never cared to republish them; cognisant as 
T am of their immense inferiority to the description of 
Stamboul in the “ Pencillings by the Way” of the 
American, Nathaniel Parker Willis; to “The City of the 
Sultan ’’ of Miss Pardoe; and in especial to the ‘“ Con- 
stantinople ’ of Théophile Gautier. I find, however, 
a few memoranda in my note-books which may not be 
wholly without interest. On the tramway running 
from Pera to Galata, I was much amused by the 
circumstance that there was a harem on board each 
of the cars for the accommodation of the Turkish ladies. 
Next I find that on the occasion of my first visit to 
the mosque of the Divine Wisdom, commonly called St. 
Sophia, the Turkish janitor, for the consideration of a 
medjidié, obligingly, with a long stick, knocked down 
from the walls a handful of the original Byzantine 
mosaics, which I carefully placed in an envelope and 
brought home with me. It was most Vandalic on my 
part to make such a purchase; but what would you 
have when one has a craze for collecting? Most of us 
are from time to time Vandals, Goths, Visigoths, 
Ostrogoths, and Huns into the bargain. When I 
reached England I went to a chemist and druggist 
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and bought sixpennyworth of “jujubes,”’ which in size 
and colour—abating the gilt obverse—closely resembled 
the fessere of dull glass with which the Emperor 
Justinian the Great adorned the walls of the Agua 
Sofia. I placed the “jujubes”’ in one pill-box, and the 
tesserae, gilded faces downwards, in the other. I asked 
a succession of lady-friends to tell me which set of 
cubes were thirteen hundred years old, and which were 
made the day before yesterday. In five cases out of six 
the ladies declared the jujubes to be the antiques; but 
the accurate guesser was a widow, and consequently 
wary. She shook up the fessere in the box and said 
‘‘olass,” and then she felt the jujubes and remarked 
“orum.”’ 

. As regards the Dancing Dervishes, I look updn them 
simply as a gang of teetotum-like humbugs; but I re- 
member that, as Campbell Clarke and I emerged from 
their mosque, we were fiercely scowled upon and even 
rudely hustled by groups of softas or theological students 
in long caftans and voluminous white turbans. It was 
these young gentlemen who were mainly instrumental 
in fomenting the discontent which culminated in the 
deposition of the hapless Sultan Abdul Aziz. The 
Howling Dervishes interested me a little more than the 
Dancing ones had done: first because at least two of 
these professors of ululation appeared to have a genuine 
epileptic fit during the performance ; and next because 
it was with the very greatest difficulty that I could 
restrain myself from howling with might and main. 
‘“ Amalaiaoo! Amalaiaoo! Amalaiaoo! Oo! Oo! Oo!” 
Try it yourself—not in your bath—but swaying your 
body backwards and forwards in a rocking-chair. If 
you are nervous I will warrant that you will begin 
to howl involuntarily before you are a quarter of an 
hour older. 

The dogs of Stamboul interested me mightily. The 
vagrant curs that hung about the Legations in the 
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Grande Rue de Pera were almost invariably mangy ; 
but that was due not to starvation but to overteeding ; 
those in the neighbourhood of the British and Russian 
Embassies being the mangiest and the plumpest. No 
little sensation was caused during my stay by an incident 
which would have delighted that eminent friend of the 
canine race, the Spectator newspaper. A French Consul- 
General and his wife both died within a few hours of 
each other of fever. The Consul’s effects were sold 
by auction ; but nobody cared to buy a poor little white 
oodle, whose woolly frills and tufts, pink barrel, 
and coal-black muzzle I had often admired while his 
master was in the flesh. The unfortunate little beast 
was left homeless to wander about in shiftless misery ; 
and hé’fell among a pack of pariah dogs. Had they 
followed the established canons of their race, these 
four-footed gitunos would have immediately proceeded 
to tear the little white poodle to pieces and devour 
him; but it singularly and beautifully happened that 
the bow-wow zigari adopted the homeless waif and 
stray, scouted for food for him, and made much of him, 
generally. 

He was pointed out to me one day uear the 
Swedish Legation, quite unshaven and unshorn, as 
grubby as a mudlark, but looking quite happy and 
comfortable. ‘his act of toleration, however, must be 
considered as wholly exceptional and almost phenomenal 
on the part of the pariah dogs. I think that Messrs. 
Pickford had an agency at Pera; at least, I remember 
some parcel-van belonging to an English company, 
which in its perambulations was “ bossed,”’ so to speak, 
by a little black-and-tan English terrier, which from 
the summit of a mound of merchandise used to bark 
with genuine terrier impudence impartially at ‘lurks 
and Greeks and Franks alike. The vagrant dogs of Pera 
would go half crazy when they caught sight of this 
bumptious little animal; they howled, they whined, they 
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yelped, they threw themselves on their backs and rolled 
about with their paws in the air in impotent ‘rage; 
while the little terrier, from his proud eminence, looked 
down upon his poor relations, yapping contemptuously. 
At the northern extremity of the Golden Horn, 
beyond the Port of Commerce and the Port of War, 
there is a suburb called Eyoub, famed for an ancient 
mosque of that name. An English friend of mine was 
very curious to see the mosque in question; but he was 
warned by a Turkish acquaintance that the outcast dogs 
of Eyoub, not being pensioners of any foreign Legation, 
were as exceeding fierce as those humans who used to 
come out of the tombs of old. The Eyoub dogs, added 
the Effendi, were supposed to be able to detect a Frank 
at the first sniff, and might prove very troublesome 
customers. However, my friend was not to be deterred 
from his purpose by the reputed ferocity of the dogs; 
so with an English companion he hired a caique and 
was swiftly rowed to the place of his destination. He 
had no sooner landed than he was surrounded by a 
herd of angrily snarling curs. It happened that he 
was an expert in canine characteristics; so, seeing 
either a post or the trunk of a tree, I forget which, 
standing conveniently close by, he coolly sat down and 
looked at the dogs, which immediately followed his 
example by squatting on their haunches in an irregular 
semi-circle and looking at him. He then rose and 
composedly walked to an adjacent baker's shop—the 
dogs quietly following him—and cleared out the baker’s 
stock at an expense of about half-a-crown; then he 
and his companion broke up the loaves and distributed 
them among the hungry pack; after which act of 
hospitality the two Englishmen, quite unmolested, went 
about their business. 
beau mentir qui vient de loin, says the proverb. 
IT don’t think that my friend in telling me this 
story drew a longer bow than is from time to 
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time drawn by travelling toxophilites; and I own, 
myself, that the simper of incredulity has sometimes 
trembled on my lips when I have heard the pilgrim 
to the mosque of Eyoub declare that when he and his 
companion returned to the landing-stage they were 
followed by a friendly escort of pariah dogs, which, as 
the caique pushed off, wagged their tails sympathetically 
and uttered a succession of amicable barks, as if to say, 
‘Come again soon, Giaours, and Allah be good to you!” 

I found Antonio Gallenga, as representative of the 
Zimes, installed at the Hotel Royal with his wife and 
daughter. Mrs. Gallenga, who was passionately fond 
of dogs, had taken one particular colony of pariahs 
under der protection ; and one of the female vagrants 
being im an interesting condition, the kind English lady 
fitted up quite a comfortable little dormitory in a tomb 
in a disused cemetery close to the hotel, where the poor 
beast could lie soft and warm, and bring forth her 
young In peace. 

Special correspondents of the newspapers abounded 
at Constantinople just then. Mr. Pears, an English 
barrister, was the resident correspondent of the Daz/y 
News; and as a colleague he had a distinguished 
American journalist, the late—alas! the late—Alex- 
ander MacGahan. A _ brilliant, various, indefatigable 
writer, a thorough cosmopolitan, and as thoroughly a 
prince of good fellows was Alexander MacGahan, who 
in his capacity as a journalist had been almost every- 
where and seen almost everything. He was an admir- 
able type of the travelled, unprejudiced gentleman. 
Courtesy was to him not only a duty and a habit but 
a pleasure; hotel waiters bustled gaily about to do his 
bidding ; and at the villainous music-hall at Pera (it was 
a variety show combined with a gambling house) the 
eyes of the German leader of a band composed of two 
cracked fiddles, an asthmatic cornet-a-piston, and a 
stammering piano, the keys of which had turned yellow, 
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like the teeth of an old horse, used to sparkle, with 
gratification when MacGahan, addressing him as Herr 
Kapellmeister, would beg him to let his clever artistes— 
who also grinned with satisfaction at being so qualified 
—play the air of the “Sire de Framboisy ” over again. 

MacGahan had only one fad, or crotchet, or ‘‘]une’”— 
call it which you will. He did not care for the Turks ; 
he did not like the Greeks, and he scouted the proposal of 
one of us that the Eastern Question might be settled if 
Constantinople were made a Federal city, to be garrisoned 
in equal proportions by the troops of the Great Powers, 
just as Frankfort was, to a limited extent, before the 
divorce of Austria from Germany, and the subsequent 
establishment of a united German Empire. Mac@ahan’s 
solution was formulated in just four words: ‘ Alfred, 
King of Byzantium.” He yearned for the Padishah to 
be relegated to his Asiatic dominions, and for European 
Turkey, including the Principalities, to be erected into 
one monarchy under the rule of the then Duke of 
Edinburgh. “Alfred, King of Byzantium,” was_ his 
pet. shibboleth. 

Tam like the Friar in Romeo and Juliet. These 
old feet stumble at graves. I call to mind, among our 
Constantinople friends, another brilliant American, 
Eugene Schuyler, journalist, author, and diplomatist. 
In 1876 he was the United States Consul-General at 
Pera, and was afterwards to fill important diplomatic 
missions. That he was a versatile linguist was 
only one of his many attainments; and he will be 
remembered I hope on both sides of the Atlantic for 
his scholarlike and impartial Life of Peter the Great. 
Staying with Schuyler was a young American gentle- 
man who had come to Constantinople in order to study 
Byzantine archeology; but I am afraid that in our 
merry set less attention was paid to researches into the 
architecture and iconography of the Lower Empire 
than to holloaing and singing anthems, and playing 
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the fgscmating but fatal game of poker. One day it 
occurred to Schuyler to get up a wvarghilé-smoking 
party. Now the zarghilé, the pipe with the convo- 
luted tube, and the smoke from the bowl of which passes 
through a cut-glass vessel containing perfumed water 
before it reaches the lips of the smoker, has almost 
entirely gone out of fashion in Constantinople. Even 
the chibouck, the pipe with the long cherry-wood 
stem and the bowl of porous terra-cotta, has practically 
vanished; and when you call nowadays on a Turkish 
pasha you are regaled, not with coffee and pipes, but 
with coffee and cigarettes. Schuyler had the octagonal 
hall of his house fitted up as a divan; and about half 
a dozes of us sat gravely on our haunches a /a Turque. 
The warghilés had been duly ‘“ cooked” in the kitchen 
—I mean the servants had filled and lighted the 
tobacco and tested the free passage of the smoke 
through the agate mouthpieces. I always abhorred the 
taste of the nastily-sophisticated tobacco with which the 
Turkish zarghilé and the Indian hookah are fed; so I 
contented myself with puffing out the smoke as soon 
as it reached my lips; the others inhaled the so-called 
“aromatic” fumes. 

I noticed that the complexion of my friend, 
the student of Byzantine archeology, had undergone 
in the course of about eight minutes several changes. 
First he turned very red, then a pale yellow, then 
a dull lead colour—the hue which the countenance 
of Napoleon III. was wont to assume at critical 
moments. Then his features were suffused by a tint 
in which green strove for mastery with blue, and 
eventually he turned a pasty white. ‘“ How are you 
getting on, old chappie?” asked Eugene Schuyler 
encouragingly, “Oh! splendidly,” replied, or rather 
gasped, the young American. “It’s delicious, it’s en- 
trancing; I feel in Heaven, and I don’t think I shalt 
hive five minutes;” murmuring which last words he 
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tumbled off the divan and rolled on to the marble 
pavement. The young gentleman being an Ameérican 
citizen I felt that it would be, as a British subject, ultra 
vires on my part to interfere with him; but MacGahan 
and Schuyler, not being troubled by such scruples, did 
their best to relieve him by kneeling on his chest and 
pumping out of his mouth, his ears, and his nostrils, 
the fumes which he had inhaled, and by dashing cold 
water over his face, and administering judicious “ nips” 
of Bourbon whiskey within. 

Another old ally—I need scarcely say that he has 
also joined the majority—turned up in the person of 
Frank Ives Scudamore, late of the General Post Office, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, from which service he had retired 
on a pension; after having with astonishing success 
carried out the extension of the postal telegraph system 
throughout England. He was an intimate friend of 
Edmund Yates; and besides his great official capacity 
he possessed a great deal of literary culture, and used 
to write many of the diverting Anglo-Latin macaronic 
verses in Punch. Scudamore, in 1876, had been commis- 
sioned by the Turkish Government to superintend that 
department of the Ottoman Post Office which dealt 
with the reception and transmission of the European 
mails ; but in this position he somewhat resembled the 
fifth wheel to a coach; or, to put the case more pre- 
cisely, he might have been likened to a wheel without 
any coach at all attached to it; seeing that the 
English merchants and bankers at Constantinople 
laboured under the singular impression that the Turkish 
Government had a cabinet noir attached to their 
General Post Office, and that the English mails were 
systematically opened and read before they reached the 
proper recipients thereof. Thus being warned of this 
sportive practice on the part of the True Believers, 
I used to take my letters to the office of a certain 
English agency at Galata, where I also received such 
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correspondence as came out for me. I hope that the 
Turkésh Government punctually paid Scudamore. He 
would certainly have deserved his salary if he had had 
the opportunity of earning it to any appreciable extent. 

I cannot pass by in silence three notable Englishmen 
who joined our little circle at the club in the Grande 
Rue de Pera. First there was Hobart Pasha—blunt, 
burly, and bearded, some time a post-captain in the 
British Navy; afterwards, in the American Civil War, 
the boldest of blockade runners; and in the winter of 
1876 holding high rank but a somewhat phantom com- 
mand in the Turkish fleet. Secondly, I may mention 
Baker Pasha, who had commanded the Turkish gendar- 
merie, and had also held an important command in the 
Turkish Army. Poor Pasha! He had been that Colonel 
Valentine Baker, known to all military men as one of 
the most brilliantly efficient staff-officers in the British 
Army. He had lost everything—grade, reputation, 
social status, and some seven thousand pounds sterling 
which he had paid for his commissions—through one 
solitary miserable act of indiscretion, which might well 
have been punished by a fine of fifty pounds. In recalling 
the story of the woful collapse of this brave, injudicious, 
and most unfortunate gentleman, there 1s only one 
bright ray to illumine a tale of otherwise unmitigated 
darkness. That ray shines on’ his true wife, who 
adhered to him in his misfortunes and comforted 
him in his captivity. 

The third distinguished Englishman whom I met 
at Stamboul was Colonel Burnaby, a Paladin im 
arms; an Admirable Crichton in his knowledge of 
languages; handsome, highly bred, and a charming 
conversationalist ; but who always seemed to me to be 
somewhat of a disappointed man, and to be weighed 
down by some hidden sorrow. He joined Lord 
Wolseley’s force in Egypt as a volunteer; put himself 
in the forefront of the battle and got killed. I believe 
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that my friend Mr. H. W. Lucy first made the 
acquaintance of Fred Burnaby in a balloon; I had: the 
pleasure of meeting him for the first time at the mess 
of the Royal Horse Guards Blue at their barracks in 
Albany Street. When I came to Constantinople he was 
on the eve of starting on one of his equestrian Central 
Asian expeditions ; and we saw him off from his _ hotel 
at Scutari, accompanied by the trusty trooper who had 
been his henchman in former journeys. 

But you may well ask by this time what the object 
was of my sudden Hegira from the north to the south of 
Russia and appearance at Constantinople. It was all 
on account of that confounded Eastern Question. I 
had seen the Russian army organising 1n their thousands ; 
and I knew, so far as a journalist liable to error‘could 
know, that war between Russia and Turkey would inevit- 
ably break out in the early spring. To avert, if possible, 
this war the British Government had despatched to 
Constantinople the Marquis of Salisbury as Ambassador- 
Extraordinary ; and His Excellency arrived accompanied 
by the Marchioness, and attended by a numerous and 
brillant staff of Foreign Office officials and attachés. 
The resident Ambassador to the Sublime Porte was Sir 
Henry Elliot; and at his table I met a remarkable 
personage, Mr. William White, who, at the time I 
speak of, was Consul-General at the capital of one of the 
Principalities. Lord Salisbury, indeed, had summoned 
to Constantinople the éte of the British Consular 
body from south-eastern Europe and those portions of 
thee Levant which bordered on the Ottoman dominions ; 
and among these I especially remember Mr. Blunt— 
he was afterwards knighted—who was Consul at 
Salonica, and Mr. Reade, who had been Consul at 
Tunis. 

This last-named gentleman, to my _ agreeable 
surprise, received me in a most cordial manner. _ I 
subsequently learnt that he was the son of Sir Thomas 
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Reade, the military secretary of Sir Hudson Lowe 
while Governor of St. Helena. I have been a hard 
student of the Napoleonic Legend and the Napoleonic 
history to boot ever since I was a lad; and although 
I have read Mr. Forsyth’s “Captivity of Napoleon ”’ 
over and over again, I have never been able to conquer 
my dishke for the character of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
who seems to me to have been, although a strictly 
just and conscientious man, something very like what 
the Americans call “a mean cuss.” The late Sir 
Emerson Tennent, who knew him well, used to say 
that on first meeting Sir Hudson he reminded him of 
the etching by ‘‘ Phiz” of Ralph Nickleby. At the same 
time, Lam ready to grant that Napoleon was the most 
troublesome and quarrelsome of captives, and that he 
outrageously abused and vilified the Governor, who cer- 
tainly showed great forbearance in not resenting the 
insults of his vituperative charge. 

It chanced that for several years I enjoyed the 
friendship of Sir Hudson’s eldest son, General Edward 
Lowe, who had been at Lucknow during the Mutiny; 
and this gallant gentleman told me many stories of 
Sir Hudson’s amiability in private life. I think the 
Governor had “‘ Bonaparte on the brain,’ and that it 
was his carking apprehension that he should wake up 
one morning and find the caged bird flown that made 
him worry his captive with petty restrictions and 
regulations. 

Again, I was a frequent correspondent of good old 
Colonel Basil Jackson, who had been an aide-de-camp 
at large at Waterloo, and who, by the caprice of Fate, 
was afterwards in garrison at St. Helena when Napoleon 
was at Longwood. He, too, was a staunch advocate 
of Sir Hudson. Some time before I went to the East 
there appeared in some London magazine an article 
full of the idlest tarradiddles about Napoleon’s im- 
prisonment, and, as I thought, reflecting most unjustly 
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on Sir Hudson Lowe. I answered that article and 
exposed its unveracity, either in Zemple Bar or in 
Belgravia. It happened that my article came under 
the notice of Mr. Reade while he was Consul at Tunis. 
I had more than once mentioned his father’s name, not 
unfavourably, in the paper in question, which he had 
reprinted at Gibraltar; hence his triendly welcome 
when I met him at Pera. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE TURKISH CONSTITUTION. 


M. Barrére—Mr. Hormuzd Rassam—General Ignatieff: a Reminiscence of his 
Father—Sir William White—Christmas at Constantinople—Proclaiming 
the Turkish Constitution—Moslem Toleration. 


TuEse notes of our little society at Constantinople 
would not be complete did I not mention that the 
journglistic section thereof also comprised a young, 
handsome, and clever Frenchman, who spoke English 
quite as fluently as he did his native tongue. His 
name was Barrére; and at the time he was a proscribed 
Communist, under sentence of death 7 contumaciam. 
His Excellency Monsieur Barrére is now Minister- 
Plenipotentiary of the French Republic at some 
European Court. So we all have our ups and downs, and 
as Mr. Thackeray used to say, “It’s the lot of one man 
to be handled by the hangman, and of another to be 
High Sheriff and to ride in a golden coach.” The 
Journal des Débats was also represented at Constantinople 
by a tall, dark, somewhat bald gentleman, who was a 
confirmed misanthropist, and whose views and opinions 
as regarded the Eastern Question, the city of Con- 
stantinople, and the cmsine of the Pera hotels was 
summed up in the single but expressive word pourrt- 
ture. Hamlet discovered long ago that there was 
something rotten in the state of Denmark, but what 
were you to do with a gentleman who, when you talked 
of the last dinner at the English Embassy, or the last 
reception at the Russian one, or the last news from 
Paris or London, or the humours of the Bezesteen, or 
the gossip of the Pera and Galata clubs, merely replied, 
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“ Monsieur, c'est une pourriture!” 1 do not know 
exactly to what section of our coterie belonged‘ Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam, whom we sportively called the 
Heathen Chaldee, and whom I always associated with 
that blessed word Mesopotamia. At all events, we got 
him to admit that he knew a great deal about Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and that he was aware that that monarch 
during his salad season was the first epicure who 
discovered that asparagus was edible. Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam, as most people know, had rendered most 
valuable services to Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Layard 
in the course of his great explorations at Nineveh; he 
had also been one of the captives of King Theodore 
of Abyssinia, and, with the missionaries, had spent some 
months in a dungeon, and in chains; but, as he put it, 
his fetters caused him no great inconvenience: he 
always had enough to eat and drink, and was, as a 
rule, in favour with Theodore. Whether he had 
come to Constantinople in a journalistic or a diplomatic 
capacity, I know not; but he was always ready and 
alert; he knew all the Turkish shopkeepers in the 
bazaars, and rendered us considerable services when 
we were curlo-hunting. 

He seemed to be in correspondence with all 
manner of Oriental folk, and one morning he 
showed us a telegram which he had just received 
from a correspondent, a merchant at Lake Van in 
Armenia. The despatch ran somewhat to this effect: 
“Turkish Bashi-Bazouks raided bazaar. Murdering 
women and children. Collect all debts.” The next 
morning he brought another telegram, worded : 
“Governor of Van quite powerless. Troops threaten 
to burn the town. Pay nobody.” From these data 
Campbell Clarke thought that he could construct a 
very telling political telegram; so he sat down and 
began somewhat to this effect: ‘Turkish irregular 
soldiery have committed great excesses at Lake Van.” 
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“No, no!” exclaimed a crafty Levantine Consul when 
Campbell read out the telegram. ‘That will never 
do. It should run, ‘Turkish irregular soldiery, insti- 
gated by Russian intrigues, have,’ etc. etc.” 

Among the diplomatists who day after day met in 
conference at the Turkish Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
most conspicuous, after the Marquis of Salisbury, was 
the Russian Ambassador- Extraordinary, General Ignatieff, 
who in society was a most affable and pleasant gentle- 
man, with somewhat weak eyes. I ventured to remind 
him that I had had the honour to have an interview 
with his father, who in 1856 was Governor of St. 
Petersburg. The ambassador evinced some curiosity 
to kgow what was the purport of the interview in 
question. ‘ Well, Excellency,” I replied, “it certainly 
did not amount to much.” In the days of which I 
speak it was compulsory for a foreigner who wished to 
leave the Russian capital, first to advertise three times 
in the official Gazette his intention of going away; so 
that if he owed anybody any money his creditors might 
at once demand their due; then he had to present in 
person a petition to the Governor of St. Petersburg for 
leave and licence to depart; and this being accorded, 
he was referred to the Grand Master of Police, who 
eventually granted him the coveted passport. 

All this meant a sad waste of time, and the distri- 
bution of a considerable number of rouble-notes among 
hungry employees. My interview with the Governor 
lasted precisely one minute. All petitions had to be 
handed in by two o'clock ; and J arrived at three minutes 
to two: a circumstance which the General tacitly noticed 
by pulling out and consulting his watch. Then I made 
him the profoundest of bows and presented the petition, 
which his Excellency received with a slight and stately 
inclination of the head. Then another fifteen seconds 
passed, leaving me in comic uncertainty as to what 
was to come next, When the minute was up the 
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General said, “Hh bien; vous lavez presentée,”’ the 
English equivalent of which was, I at once inferred, 
“Go about your business.” I went about it, but the 
dvornik in the hall “ had me” for a rouble before I left 
the gubernatorial bureau. When I told the story to 
General Ignatieff at Constantinople, he smiled, and said 
that foreigners often found’ it somewhat difficult to 
understand Russian manners and customs. 

The General had one of the most diplomatic voices 
that ever I listened to. I mean that it was curiously 
capable of inflection. Talleyrand’s voice, we are told, was 
harsh and strident; but the Prince of Beneventum had 
a diplomatic eye, a diplomatic smile, and a diplomatic 
shrug: all three being very valuable factors in, state- 
craft. In society at Constantinople General Ignatieff 
was continually saying, “ Ma mission est terminée ,;”’ and 
precisely as the tone of his voice seemed grave or 
gay, satisfied or discontented, so did the quidnuncs 
of Constantinople interpret his utterance to mean 
either that war between Russia and Turkey was in- 
evitable, or that a satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
between the two Powers had been arrived at. 

I spoke just now of Mr. Consul-General William 
White. Possibly that lamented gentleman, when he 
was summoned to Constantinople by Lord Salisbury, 
had no more notion of being one day her Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador at the Sublime Porte than he 
had of becoming Sheikh-ul-Islam. It was simply 
through his vast natural capacity, his long experience 
of affairs, and his familiarity with the Sclavonic lan- 
guages that he rose to the exalted position which he 
held at the time of his death. Lord Salisbury must 
have been a rare judge of character and abilities when 
he thus promoted, per saltum, as it were, Mr. White 
to the much-coveted position of ambassador. Sir 
William White—whom I afterwards met in Rome, 
at the Royal Garden Parties in London, and at the 
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house of Sutherland Edwards, who had known him 
while he (Edwards) was Special Correspondent for the 
Times, when Poland was in a state of insurrection, and 
Mr. White was British consul at Danzic—was a tall, 
massively built, rugged-looking gentleman, with some- 
thing of a North of England accent. He dressed very 
plainly; his hat had an abnormally broad brim, and 
altogether, abating the fact that he did not wear 
a red waistcoat and top-boots, he reminded me of 
the portraits which I had seen of William Cobbett. 
He lived, as most of us of the journalists lived, at the 
Hotel de Byzance ; and on most mornings I could reckon 
on a visit from him, just after the mail from the West 
came yn. Noon was our time for the déjeuner a la 
fourchette ; and, odd to say, when we came to compare 
notes it was tolerably sure to turn out that every 
representative of an English or foreign newspaper in 
the house had received a visit between the hours of 
eight and ten a.m. from Mr. William White. 

The Christmas of 1876 I spent at the picturesque 
suburb of Therapia at the house of Mr. Fawcett, 
then Judge of the Consular Court, Pera; and who now, 
as Sir Henry Fawcett, enjoys a dignified and well- 
earned Jeisure. His kind and clever wife made Camp- 
bell Clarke and myself heartily welcome ; although she 
was fain to apologise for what might possibly be some 
slight shortcomings in the plum pudding. ‘“ You see,” 
she remarked, “ that I had a Greek female cook. I quar- 
relled with her this very morning, paid her her wages, 
and told her to go; whereupon she cursed Mr. Fawcett 
and myself, the gardener’s baby, and my little toy 
terrier. She departed, as I hoped, for good; but in 
ten minutes she returned to curse the plum pudding, 
which was already tied up for boiling ; and she repeated 
the malediction three times, and with the greatest 
solemnity.” Nothing, however, turned out in the long 
run to be the matter with the pudding; and after a 
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capital dinner we sat down to play whist, a game at 
which I have taken a hand exactly three times in the 
course of my life—once in Paris, once in New York, 
and once on the shores of the Bosphorus. I do not 
thoroughly understand any one of the rules of the 
pastime at which Charles Lamb's Mrs. Battle was, 
and Mr. James Payn is, so consummate an expert; 
and I ascribe it simply to the kindness of a sometimeg 
placable Destiny that I have never revoked nor had 
the cards thrown at my head by an exasperated partner. 
Before I left Constantinople I witnessed a truly 
singular ceremony. This was the proclamation of the 
new Turkish Constitution, devised, I should say, by 
the wily Ottoman diplomatists in order to,, throw 
dust in the eyes of the Giaour by leading him to 
believe that Turkey meant in right earnest to adopt 
the liberal political institutions of the West. Prior 
to the ceremony, which took place at the Old Se- 
raglio, we had some business to transact at the 
Ministry of War; and as a student of Oriental 
manners I found it somewhat edifying to watch the 
way in which his Excellency Somebody Pasha partook 
of luncheon. A servant brought him a small black 
leather valise, which, being opened, disclosed some 
scraps of meat, a loaf of bread, some cheese, and a 
liberal allowance of dates and dried raisins. After 
rapidly consuming these modest viands, the Pasha 
clapped his hands ; and another servant brought him a 
basin of water to wash in. Then, having carefully dried 
his hands with a gold-embroidered napkin, his Excel- 
lency lighted up another cigarette and tranquilly 
resumed the business which he was transacting. But 
the part of the affair which most reminded you 
of the Arabian Nights was that, while the Pasha 
was busy with his luncheon, the heavy curtain of the 
room was drawn slightly aside and a brown and skinny 
palm was protruded through the cleft; while a voice 
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outside whiningly implored alms in the name of the 
Most *Merciful Allah. Surely it must have been the 
beggar who had solicited charity from King Alfonso on 
the railway platform at Madrid transported on some 
magician’s carpet to Stamboul! The Pasha took no 
notice of the solicitation; and the hand suddenly dis- 
appeared, as though its owner had been dragged back 
by the scruff of the neck; but as I did not hear any 
subsequent yells, I do not think that they administered 
the bastinado to the beggar. 

Shortly after noon the Constitution was formally 
promulgated in the presence of a host of officials 
in resplendent uniforms, and a large body of Ottoman 
troops, who, when the Grand Vizier had finished 
reading’ the prodigiously lengthy document, raised 
i unanimous shout of “ dmin!” and grounded 
their arms with a thunderous clang. Then the vast 
assemblage of grandees in gold-embroidered tunics and 
fezzes somewhat tumultuously dispersed; but I was 
sorry afterwards to learn that it had not fared so well 
with our dragoman Constantine Fenerli as it had done 
with the mendicant who begged of the Pasha at luncheon. 
“They have beaten Fenerli,” piteously exclaimed the 
injured Greek; “men with large sticks have made 
Fenerli’s back very sore. How could Fenerli help acci- 
dentally treading on the heels of an Effendi?’’ He 
always spoke of himself in the third person. Thus, he 
told me once: “ Fenerli’s family was rich once; he had 
a house in the Fanar; his sisters were richly dowered. 
But a great fire broke out, and sparks fell on the roof of 
Fenerli’s house, and in half an hour he was ruined.” 

About the beginning of March I left Constantinople. 
All things considered, I should not care about returning 
to 1t, even in early spring, at which season the climate 
is said to be enchanting. The city in many respects 1s 
interesting, but it is desperately uncomfortable—so, at 
least, it was in my time. When you went out to a 
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dinner or a reception you were forced, there being no 
hackney-carriages, to hire a sedan-chair, a quaint but 
horribly uncomfortable conveyance. Except at the 
J.egations and at the houses of a few British merchants, 
there was nothing fit to eat at Pera; and I grew so 
weary and nauseated with the cuisine of the table a’ hote 
that, to the horror of Campbell Clarke, I used two or 
three times a week to cross the Bridge of Boats into 
Stamboul and dine at a Turkish cookshop—pilaf 
kebobs, pastry, fried fish, and so forth; moistened with 
the contents of a flask of sherry- and-water which I 
brought with me. The Moslem frequenters of this 
“ slap-bang ” knew that I was an Unbeliever, but they 
never interfered with me; they would even pqint out 
in a dish the most succulent bits of mutton or fowl 
which they thought I should find to my liking. Every 
Turk, as regards good manners, is a born gentleman ; 
and although he has his occasional outbursts of fanati- 
cism, he is, as a rule, toleration itself when compared 
with the barbarous Moor. 

An Americafi missionary at Constantinople told me 
a story pleasantly illustrative of the usual placability in 
theological matters of the Osmanlis. He and his wife 
were at their work in some small town in Asia Minor ; 
and, with the permission of the authorities, had opened 
a day-school for girls, but these proceedings raised the 
wrath of a Turkish santon, or Holy Man, who dwelt in a 
disused tank opposite the school; and who manifested his 
disapproval by inciting the ragged boys of the town to 
launch volleys of stones at the missionary’s windows and 
follow and yelp at him and his wife in the streets. 
Forthwith the chief of the Ulema or Mahometan priest- 
hood convened a meeting of the principal inhabitants 
and addressed them somewhat to this effect: “I know 
this Frank: he is not a follower of The Prophet; but I also 
know that he aets up to the precepts of his own creed ; 
that he prays diligently, and is always ready to succour 
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the sick and relieve the poor. Therefore, perceiving 
him to be a man of God, I purpose to lead him round 
the town this afternoon on my own donkey ; and woe be 
it unto all of you if a hair of his head or that of his wife 
is harmed.” A good many Christian clergymen might 
take a lesson in toleration from this Turkish Mollah. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
ATHENS AND MONTE CARLO. 


Athens—Story of a Deaf Judge—Syra—At Monte Curlo: More Tl-luck— 
Captain Cashless—Madame la Baronne Unetelle and her Manna 


Just before we left there came into harbour a splen- 
did American corvette, which, sad to say, was totally 
wrecked two or three years ago in a storm at Apia, in 
the Samoan Islands. Hugene Schuyler took ,us on 
board, and the captain regaled us with ample hospitality, 
put the crew through gun-drill, and in every way 
showed us politeness. Schuyler asked him how he had 
managed to get so large a vessel of war through the 
Hellespont. ‘‘Oh,” he replied, laughing, ‘“‘I got the 
thing off well enough. Of course, the Governor of the 
Dardanelles remonstrated and pointed out that under 
the Capitulations we can only bring a gunboat through 
the Straits; but I quietly said, ‘ /?’s the smallest we've 
got,’ so he shrugged his shoulders, and we had coffee 
and cigarettes, and I came up here right away.’ 
Bidding our friends in Constantinople, not forgetting 
Mr. Wrench, the British Vice-Consul, and Mr. Whit- 
taker, the editor of Zhe Levant Herald, a hearty fare- 
well, we left Pera on board an Austrian Lloyd for 
the Pirzeus, where, had my mind behaved properly, 
I ought to have thought of all the wise things 
that Socrates said to Plato. As a matter of fact, 
I did not think about the son of Sophroniscus at 
all, my attention being principally occupied by the 
incessant demands of the boatmen and luggage-porters 
for gratuities, and the exceptionally impudent extortion 
of a Greek amazelates. As there was something the 
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matter with the Pireus and Athens Railway, we were 
compeiled to take a carriage; being very careful before 
starting to make a bargain with the coachman, who 
drove a pair of spavined, shoulder-shotten steeds which 
reminded me strongly of Homer and La Marmora, my 
old equine friends in Garibaldi’s campaign in the Tyrol. 
We had not, however, gone half way before the crafty 
entochos drew up his horses and insisted on having 
more drachmas in addition to the sum stipulated for. 
We had nothing to do but to accede to his demands. 
But when the rascal—lI feel sure that he had been a 
brigand in his youth—had landed‘us at the door of the 
hotel at Athens, his first act when I handed him the 
supplemented fare was to fling the money on the 
ground® and, folding his arms, deliver an ‘oration so 
long-winded and so voluble that I felt convinced that 
the race of Rhapsodists, to whom the author of the 
Ihad is said to have owed so much, was not ex- 
tinct. ‘The hotel people, however, made the graceless 
Automedon pick up his money and bundled him off. 
Haunted by a wholesome fear of inflicting guide- 
book talk on my readers, I shall say very little indeed 
either about ancient or modern Athens. The new town, 
built in the reign of the Bavarian king Otho—Ho 
skouphos, “the Night-cap,” his subjects, for what reason 
I know not, used to call him—is neat and clean; and 
might, but for a queer little old Byzantine cathedral in 
the middle of the city, be the capital of some small 
German principality. As for the Acropolis, it looked 
to me, at first sight, small, and the ruins the reverse of 
imposing. I had been told by Constantine Fenerli to 
expect the most wondrous sights in Athens; but that 
which most struck me during my first ascent of the 
Acropolis was the sight of a Greek, in a white 
fustanella much in need of washing, shaving a large 
French poodle, which for the purpose was perched on a 
block of Pentelican marble, while another Hellene played 
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the guitar to him to keep him quiet. On the whole I felt 
a sneaking sympathy with the American tourist who, 
when he first beheld the remnants of the Parthenon, 
remarked, “They may well call this place a Necropolis ; 
for I never saw so many tombstones in my life.” I dare 
say that these honest first impressions of mine have been 
experienced by unnumbered travellers from the West 
who have lacked courage to confess the disappointment 
which came over them on their arrival at Athens— 
Milton’s ‘“‘ Eye of Greece.” But, I am glad to say, in 
my own case slight disillusion was soon followed by 
intense admiration and affection for the unique city. 
“You must learn to love me,’ Mr. O’Smith used to 
say, as The Bottle Imp in the old Adelphi melodrama. 
You learn to love Athens: it takes some travéllers a 
week und some a month to appreciate the place; but 
sooner or later the appreciation will surely come, and 
grow more enthusiastic every day. 

We had a most intelligent Greek as a guide on several 
successive days. He took care at the outset to warn us 
that we should say ‘‘ tragouda” instead of “ tragedy,’ 
and that Aristotle should be pronounced Aristotéles, with 
the accent on the fourth syllable ; but he was also full of 
anecdote and lucid information. With one morsel of 
Greek folklore with which he favoured us I was much 
entertained. He told us that when the Elgin Marbles 
were taken away from Athens to be shipped to England, 
the removal, in order to avoid the popular commotion 
which was expected, took place at night; but that, as the 
labouring wains were rumbling through the streets on 
their way to the Pirzus, the statues which Phidias had 
graven were heard to moan and shriek for grief at their 
expatriation. He also related to us, as a modern Greek 
Joe Millerism, the story of a lawsuit in which a deaf 
plaintiff sued a deafer defendant before the deafest judge 
in all Hellas. The plaintiff claimed so many hundred 
drachmas for rent that was due. The defendant pleaded 
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that he never ground his corn at night; whereupon the 
judge, in giving judgment, observed, “ Well; she’s your 
mother, after all; you must keep her between you.” 
When I got home I found this apparently up-to-date 
triad of ludicrous zon seguiturs in a collection of ancient 
Greek epigrams. Is there any new joke under the sun? 
I doubt there being one, very gravely. ‘There used to 
be told a story of Sheridan Knowles, the dramatist, who 
was a first-rate hand at Irish bulls, meeting one of twin 
brothers, and asking him, “ Which of ye is the other?” 
Compare the story of that very ancient jester Hierocles 
—‘‘ Of twins, one died; Skolastikos, meeting the sur- 
vivor, asked him, ‘Was it you who died or your 
brother?’ ” 

There was a squadron of British ironclads at the 
Pireus during my stay at Athens; and my visit to the 
city of Theseus terminated very agreeably with a dinner 
on board the Admiral’s flagship. Campbell Clarke 
took his departure for Corfu, ex route to Paris; but 
I, having a few weeks leave of absence, enjoyed a brief 
spell of idleness at the Greek island of Syra, a most 
interesting and exceedingly dirty place. Then I went 
to Nice, where I abode for full two months, making, I 
need scarcely say, occasional visits to Monte Carlo, with 
the usual results. I was, however, more than usually 
unlucky in the spring of 1877. The idiotic idea occurred 
to me of purchasing a miniature roulette wheel with a 
cover to it, and carefully noting down the result of each 
“spin,” comprising the number, the colour, the “parr” 
and ‘‘ampair,” the “passe” or the “mangue.” Then 
IT went to Monte Carlo and played precisely the 
contrary game at roulette to that which I had played 
at home with my private wheel. The provoking result 
was that the private little game almost exactly repeated 
itself in the gilded saloons of “ Monty,” and I was 
nowhere. At home I only staked my haricot beans ; 
at ‘‘ Monty ” I played louis. 
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They say that gambling is an incurable vice. Do 
not believe anything of the kind. That little game 
of haricots versus louis practically cured me of the 
passion for play. I have been to Monte Carlo at 
least a dozen times during the last fifteen years; and 
although I have won or lost a few pieces at (rente- 
et-guarante or at roulette, I have never experienced the 
slightest yearning to play high. ‘To use a horsey 
metaphor, I no longer answer to the whip of the 
croupier. On one occasion, on my way to Corsica, the 
steamer put into the old port of Nice; and the weather 
being very stormy, she remained there the whole day. 
I landed; took a walk on the Quai Massena, and dined 
at the restaurant of the Hétel des Anglais; Jut no 
thought of taking a trip to the once irresistible ¢rzpot of 
the Prince whose coat-of-arms, so far as I can make 
out, is the Nine of Diamonds, came into my head. 

I note two rather droll incidents as having occurred 
during my stay at Nice. In the way of gambling 
capital I was perfectly cleaned out within a fortnight 
of my arrival; but the manager of the hotel con- 
siderately cashed my cheques for board and lodging. 
He asked one day whether I got other cheques cashed 
anywhere else. I told him that, beyond the drafts I had 
given him for his bills, I had not drawn a sow from 
home. ‘That is strange, very strange,” quoth the 
manager—he was a most friendly soul—meditatively. 
‘Why strange?” I asked. ‘ Well,” he continued in 
rather a hesitating manner, “ you know that we Nice 
hotel-keepers have to keep a rather sharp look-out as 
regards our much-respected guests; and I need scarcely 
tell you that we have agents in the sa/ons at Monte 
Carlo who keep us aw fai¢t with the luck or ill-luck 
of the ladies and gentlemen—especially the ladies—who 
honour us with their patronage. When Monsieur had 
been here about a fortnight he was completely décavé ; 
and yet he is continually smoking’ twenty-five-sou 
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cigars, He frequently lunches and dines at the 
Hotel de Paris, Monte Carlo; and before he begins to 
play he always changes a crisp note of the Bank of 
Kngland for ten pounds.’ I laughed and told him 
that I had learnt alchemy in my youth, and that I 
sometimes practised the occult art of the adepts. 

If the manager was puzzled touching the secret of 
my resources, my friend Captain Cashless was more than 
puzzled: he was simply amazed. Most of us have met 
Captain Cashless during our travels—-middle-aged, good- 
looking, well-preserved ; a linguist, a dancing, fencing, 
boating, racing, pigeon-shooting gentleman ; late of the 
Heavies. Spent most of his money before he came of 
age; lwed for several years on the credit of his credit ; 
is a widower, and spent every penny of his wife's 
fortune. Has tried unsuccessfully to get a berth as 
governor of a gaol, chief constable of a county, man- 
ager of an hotel, or secretary of a co-operative stores. 
Desperately and continuously vexed for lack of pence ; 
save that he contrives, somehow, to pay up his sub- 
scriptions to the two military clubs to which he belongs. 

Captain Cashless was a chance acquaintance; but 
our acquaintance soon ripened into friendship—a 
travelling friendship. That ten-pound-note business 
was, I feel confident, a source of continual bewilderment 
to the captain. He was a gentleman, and forebore 
from asking me whence I obtained my funds; but upon 
one occasion I heard him mutter, “No; he hadn’t any 
diamond rings when he came.” I was too much 
amused with his chronic state of astonishment to en- 
lighten him as to my ways and means. But I may 
as well let my readers into the secret at once. At a 
pretty little villa at Mentone there resided a very old 
business friend of mine, the late Mr. John Dicks, 
proprietor of Reynolds’ Newspaper, of Bow Bells, and 
of many other popular publications, for which I have 
written in my time a large number of short stories. 
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Mr. Dicks’ appetite for novelettes was insatiable ; and 
whenever I wanted cash I had only to scribble for a 
few hours; take the copy over to Mentone; and receive 
from the hands of my friendly publisher a crisp ten- 
pound note and two louis and a half in gold. Was 
not this, practically speaking, alchemy ? 

I note in my diary that the fable dhéte at the 
hotel was honoured by the presence of a lady who, 
although of a matronly aspect, possessed a fair re- 
sidue of her former surpassing comeliness. She was 
Madame la Baronne Unetelle, and had been one of 
the beauties of the Court of the Second Empire; in 
fact, I think that her portrait figured in Winterhalter’s 
two pictures—one is rather “risky ’’—of the Kmpress 
Kugénie surrounded by her ladies of honour. Madame 
la Baronne, who was nothing if not voluble, and was 
charmingly affable to boot, was never tired of talking 
of the ridiculously awkward and clumsy manner in 
which the majority of English people pronounced 
French—when they could speak that language at all. 
Some malicious imp prompted me to play into the 
hands of the ex-dame d’honneur of the Court of 
Napoleon III.; and I let her have every day at luncheon 
and dinner an unstinted allowance of Anglo-French 
of the Stratford-atte-Bowe character. You know the 
sort of French I mean. ‘‘ Aow yes, eel est tray bow.” 
‘““Commong voo portay voo?” “ Garcong, donnay moy 
ung morsow de pang.” 

The Baroness’s sides used to shake with sup- 
pressed merriment while I held forth; and one even- 
ing, as she was entering the salle a manger, I heard 
her say to two French ladies whom she had in- 
vited to dinner, “ You shall enjoy yourselves; you 
shall hear the Englishman talk French; it will be 
ravissant.’ As luck would have it, two old friends of 
mine, a French general and his wife, whom I had 
known in Spain, came on to Nice; and I had to speak 
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French not at all of the Stratford-atte-Bowe order. I 
shall *never forget the expression of astonishment 
mingled with indignation which came over the well- 
cut features of Madame la Baronne Unetelle, when 
she heard us conversing. I met her the next day in the 
reading-room ; when, casting upon me such a glance 
as Cleopatra might have bestowed on the messenger 
from Augustus, she said, ‘‘ Monsieur! vous étes un 
traitre /”’ swept out of the apartment, and never spoke 
to me again. But was I so very much to blame? At 
least, I had amused Madame la Baronne Unetelle 
twice a day for a whole week; and in this very dull 
and monotonous world of ours some slight guerdon 
of gratitude is due to those who amuse us. 

I have nothing more to say about the year 1877, save 
to mention that it was one of unremitting journalistic 
work. I had long since ceased to write books ; in fact, I 
think that full ten years had passed since any new book 
with my name upon it had been published; and I, 
to say nothing of the public, had practically forgotten 
that I had ever been an author at all. Toiling for a daily 
newspaper is scarcely compatible with the composition 
of books. At the end of your day’s work you feel—at 
least, that 1s the case with myself—an unconquerable 
loathing for the production of any more “copy”’; and 
you turn, as a pleasant recreation, to nocturnal study : 
a practice not immediately remunerative, but which I 
take to be of inestimable service to the elderly man of 
letters. At all events, it keeps his memory green; and 
he must learn something new every night. Never mind 
what it is that you study: dead or living languages ; art 
or archeology ; science—if you have a predilection that 
way, which I have not—theology, Blair’s ‘“ Preceptor,”’ 
Colenso’s Arithmetic, Miss Acton’s ‘Cookery,’ or Patter- 
son’s “‘ Book of Roads”; you will get something out of 
any one of these books which you did not know before, 
or knowing, had seemingly forgotten. 
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CHAPTER LX. 


IN MECKLENBURGH SQUARE. 


Breaking into my own House: Story of a Care-taker and 4 Haunch of Venison 
—In ‘Society’? again—Mr. Disraeli and Miss Braddon—Presented to the 
Prince of Wales—The Grosvenor Gallery—“ Paris Herself Again ”’—A 
Dinner to Archibald Forbes. 


In 1878 I acquired the lease of a good old- 
fashioned Cubitt-built house in Mecklenburgh Square : 
my next-door neighbour to the left being poor dear 
Lewis Wingfield. Although in the heart of London 
and within pistol-shot of that not very savoury thorough- 
fare, the Gray’s Inn Road, I lived in Mecklenburgh 
Square with eye-refreshing greenery on three sides of 
my house. Before me was the good old square itself, with 
its velvet sward and its tall trees; just beyond Wing- 
field’s house stretched the back-garden of the Foundling 
Hospital, the children of which noble charity soon 
became great allies of ours ; while in the rear was my 
own garden, and beyond that a green burying-ground 
long since disused. I lived in Mecklenburgh Square in 
happiness and prosperity for some years; but I shall 
only trouble my readers with one little story touch- 
ing No. 46. We used to go every autumn to Bnghton : 
taking a furnished house for a few weeks prior to our 
eventual exodus to Rome after Christmas. We took 
our servants with us: leaving our house in charge of a 
care-taker. One year we engaged an elderly female, very 
highly recommended for integrity, sobriety, and cleanli- 
ness. I used to come up to town every Monday morn- 
ing for a few hours: and for about a month all went well 
in the Square ; the elderly care-taker seemed to be ex- 
emplarily pious, and was always reading good little books 
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of her own bringing. I think she once incidentally 
mentioned that she had seen better days, and that her 
deceased husband had been a sexton. 

One Monday morning—it was a sunny, early 
autumn one—I made my appearance in the Square 
about half-past eleven a.m. But, to my perplexity and 
consternation, I knocked and rang repeatedly and 
violently at the door of No. 46 without obtaining 
any response to my summons. Lewis Wingfield was 
out of town, so that it was no use knocking him 
up; but the noise I made had attracted the attention 
of my next-door neighbours to the east—two kindly 
ladies, mother and daughter. They sent out word 
to say that their housemaid had seen the elderly 
care-taker emerge from No. 46 at about half-past ten 
a.m.; and that she had remarked that she was going 
to Guilford Street to buy a httle meat for the cat. It 
was useless to knock or rig any longer, and at last my 
good-natured neighbours suggested that I should pass 
through their house and clamber over the wall of their 
garden into mine own. My climbing days had long 
been over; but with the assistance of the housemaid, a 
pair of steps, and a broom-handle, ] managed to get 
over the wall, somehow. 

The door leading imto the back part of the house 
was open; but so soon as I had entered the passage 
I was encountered by a most fearful, searching, mo- 
notonous stench—the never-to-be-forgotten stench of a 
field of battle when the fray is over. Goodness 
gracious! what had happened? Evidently the elderly 
care-taker had not died suddenly some two or three 
days previously, and it was not the odour of her 
decomposed remains that I was scenting; since the 
housemaid next door had seen her an hour or so be- 
fore. A horrible suspicion passed through my mind. 
Had she invited another elderly female to tea with her ; 
and had the two ladies, like Sairey Gamp and Betsy 
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Prig, quarrelled over their cups, with the possible and 
tragical result that the sexton’s widow had brainéd her 
friend with the kitchen-chopper, and that it was the 
corpse of the murdered female which was evolving the 
dreadful smell? 

I carefully searched the coal-hole; I explored the 
dust-bin ; I rummaged the upper and the lower cham- 
bers ; but no dead body did I find: the stench meanwhile 
growing louder and louder. I had some writing to do; 
but I could not possibly accomplish it in the midst of 
that charnel-house perfume. My good-natured neigh- 
bours permitted me to use their back drawing-room, 
where I wrote without intermission until nearly three 
in the afternoon. I was just sealing my packet of 
manuscript when the housemaid entered the rodm, and 
said, “She’s a-coming, sir.” “ Who's coming?” I 
asked. ‘“ The care-taker,” she replied; and as she spoke 
the broadest of grins, culminating in a giggle, was 
developed on her features. 

She opened the street-door for me; and, to my 
horror, I beheld, in the red, golden afternoon, the 
elderly care-taker just turning the north-east corner of 
Mecklenburgh Square and staggering towards No. 46. 
As she neared the house we noticed that she held 
the Jatch-key in one hand and a black bottle in 
the other. When she reached my door-step a sudden 
lurch caused her to drop the bottle, which fell on the 
pavement and was broken into many pieces. The 
liquid which flowed from it was certainly not water ; 
for it was a dark red—rum, possibly. She contrived to 
let herself in and close the door. I slipped back into 
No. 45 and got over the garden-wall again; but as J 
had taken the precaution to place another pair of steps 
on my own side the feat was accomplished without 
much difficulty. J had thrown up every window, back 
and front, in the house; so that the stench, although 
still terrible, had lost something of its sickening 
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strength. As for the elderly care-taker, the effort of 
turning the key in the door had been too much for her ; 
she had succumbed to excess of alcohol and was lying 
prostrate and speechless in the passage. Poor woman ! 
[I sent at once for a doctor, and suggested when he 
arrived that the unfortunate creature, who seemed to be 
at the point of death should, be at once conveyed to the 
Royal Free Hospital. ‘“ Nousense !” replied the medical 
man; “she’s only dead-drunk. Do you know where 
she livesP”’ I replied that I did, and that she had 
lodgings in the not-far-distant district of Pentonville. 
“Very well,” went on the doctor; “then the best thing 
you can do is to put her in a four-wheeled cab and pack 
her off home ; care-takers have a weakness this way.” 
The elderly female was removed with the aid of the 
housemaid from No. 45 and a sympathetic cabman, who 
observed that the “old lady had had her load and no 
mistake.” 

But that dreadful, that searching, that noisome 
stench remained : somebody was lying dead in that house 
for certain. All at once the housemaid from No. 45 
exclaimed that she saw something white under the 
form in the hall. Sheknelt and tried to drag the object 
out ; but fell back almost swooning from that pestiferous 
smell. Then I helped her, and succeeded in lugging 
out a wooden box, which I at first thought to be a 
child’s coffin ; but at the other extremity the box turned 
a corner and was continued for a short length at an 
oblique angle; and children’s coffins are not obliquely 
angular. A journeyman carpenter was sent for; he 
opened the box and made visible that which had been a 
splendid hauneh of venison, but was now one festering 
mass of maggots. The lid of the box bore a parchment 
label with my address, the date of its expedition, a fort- 
night since, and the compliments of Colonel Farquharson 
of Invercauld. It was that gallant Highland chieftain 
familiarly known as ‘‘Jim,” but now, I am: sorry to 
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say, deceased, who had sent me some venison of his 
own stalking. I had to pay the journeyman carpenter 
five shillings to bury, at dead of night, that awful 
carrion. 

Voltaire has somewhere said that men of letters who 
go into society superior to their station are like flying- 
fish. They flap and flutter for a time between air and 
water ; and then they fall on the deck of the ship and 
the sailors knock them on the head for venturing 
to move out of their proper habitation. I have 
heen knocked over the head by the flat of a sabre 
of a French dragoon; but I am alive to tell the 
tale, and, physically, my sconce is still intact. I 
am reminded, nevertheless, of Voltaire’s remark dy the 
circumstance that when I was living in Mecklen- 
burgh Square I began to mingle again in that society 
in which, through the position of my dear mother, I 
had mixed in my boyhood. I had never lost the 
friendship of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and of the 
Viscountess Combermere ; and I shall always remember 
the happy days I have spent at the Baroness’s house in 
Stratton Street, and at Holly Lodge, Highgate, and at 
Lady Combermere’s residence in Belgrave Square. But 
late in the ‘seventies came other distinguished friends, 
among whom I hasten to mention the Earl (now 
Duke) of Fife, and the Earl of Rosebery and his late 
deeply regretted countess, a lady of varied attain- 
ments, and one of the sweetest and noblest-minded of 
women. 

At Lord Rosebery’s house, then in Piccadilly and 
afterwards in Berkeley Square ; and at his country seat 
at Mentmore, Leighton Buzzard; and at The Durdans, 
near Epsom, I met the best of all good company in the 
way of rank and talent—among others, the Rothschilds, 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Sir Charles Dilke, and, 
last but not least, Mr. Gladstone. The Earl of Beacons- 
field I neyer had the honour to be presented to; but he 
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was so kind as to introduce himself to me on the occa- 
sion of a number of journalists going up to Downing 
Street as a deputation on some question affecting the 
laws of copyright. Mr. Disraeli was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and when the business part of the 
proceedings was over, he crossed the room, said that 
he ought to know me, and shook hands cordially. A 
minute or two afterwards he smilingly requested me to 
introduce him to Miss Braddon, who was present. It 
was not precisely a case of Berfrand ef Raton; still 1 
confess that the fable touching some chestnuts and a 
certain fire did occur to me when I introduced Mr. 
Disraeli to the authoress of ‘ Aurora Floyd.” Lord 
Hougaton I had known for years; and of Robert 
Browning and Abraham Hayward [ had made the 
acquaintance at Lady Combermere’s. 

Finally, at the well-remembered marriage of Mr. Leo- 
pold de Rothschild with Miss Perugia, at the Synagogue 
in Great Portland Street, Lord Rosebery was so kind as 
to present me to the Prince of Wales: telling his Royal 
Highness that I had written an account of his wedding 
with the Princess Alexandra, in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor. A few days afterwards I received a letter 
from the well-known surgeon, the late Sir Oscar 
Clayton, reminding me of old Princess’s green-room 
days, and asking me to dine in Harley Street to have 
the honour of meeting the Prince. I have subsequently 
often enjoyed the hospitality of the Heir to the Crown 
at Marlborough House and at the Garrick Club. Of 
the gracious notice taken of me by other members of, 
the Royal Family it is not necessary that I should say 
one word; and in this, I hope not too lengthy, para- 
graph, I have honestly and, I think, modestly liberated 
my soul with respect to the illustrious and noble per- 
sonages whom I have met, and who have been invariably 
good and considerate to me. I have never flattered nor 
toadied’ the great: J never asked anything from them, 
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and I don’t want anything; but I am justifiably proud, 
as a working journalist of no celebrity but of some 
notoriety, to have come in amicable contact with the 
flower of English society. 

To Mecklenburgh Square days likewise belongs my 
earliest remembrance of the Grosvenor Gallery in 
New Bond Street, which was built by Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, who adorned the facade with a portico brought 
from a palace at Venice, and who opened the gallery as 
an annual exhibition of high-class pictures selected by 
himself, with the assistance of his directors, Mr. Comyns 
Carr and Mr. C. Hallé. Mentioning only the circum- 
stance that Sir Coutts showed me much attention, and 
that I preserve to this day the esteemed friendship of 
Lady Lindsay, I will adhere to the law which I have 
laid down for myself not to say anything more touching 
the grand folks whom I have met in England ; although 
I could say a good deal of perhaps an interesting nature 
touching the ‘“ Grosvenor Sundays ’—splendid convoca- 
tions as they were of all that was worth seeing and 
talking to in London. Without indiscretion, however, 
I may mention that these “superlative afternoon teas ” 
brought me in friendly fellowship with such painters of 
renown as Alma-Tadema, Edward Burne-Jones, W. B. 
Richmond, Holman Hunt, G. F. Watts, and T. Woolner. 
There are no Grosvenor Sundays now. Foyers éteints. 

1878 was another Paris International Exhibition 
year. My proprietors wanted me in London, and were 
loth to send me abroad; but in the middle of the 
summer they thought that I might as well go over to 
Paris and write some letters, less about the Exhibition 
itselfi—it did not materially differ from preceding dis- 
plays of the kind, save that it was bigger and was the 
primary cause of greater rapacity on the part of the 
Parisian hotel and restaurant keepers—than descrip- 
tive of what was going on in the Gay City, gener- 
ally. I was to stay a fortnight; but at the 
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expiration of that time Mr. J. M. Levy suggested 
that, ‘as my letters had been received with some ap- 
proval by the British public, I might as well remain 
another week or so. The end of it was that I did not 
return to Mecklenburgh Square until the eve of my 
birthday, the 24th November ; and I was able to collect 
and republish in book form a portion of my letters, to 
which I gave the title of ‘“ Paris Herself Again.” The 
book passed through seven or eight editions, and I made 
a great deal of money by it. Thus, although I had 
thought that my days of book-making were over, my 
case was that of an author malgré /ui; and, as things 
stand at present, I do not care to enter into any 
mental recognisances that I will not write any more 
books. 

The year 1879 dwells in my memory through two, 
to me, most interesting experiences. Archibald Forbes, 
the valiant and brilliant War Correspondent, had come 
home from South Africa; a little broken in health but 
covered with literary laurels. It was resolved by a com- 
mittee of his many friends, among whom the guiding 
spirits were Edmund Yates and J.C. Parkinson, that a 
congratulatory dinner should be given to Archibald; 
and I was asked to take the chair on the occasion. 
It was in all respects asplendid and memorable banquet, 
the guests being exclusively composed of military men 
and personal friends of Forbes. He sat, of course, on 
my right hand; and to my left was the late Duke of 
Sutherland, who had put on his star and riband of the 
Garter to do honour to the brave Correspondent of the 
Daily News. Next to the Duke was Lord Houghton. 
The speeches, after the ordinary toasts had been disposed 
of, were admirable ; but those who expected a set oration 
from Archibald Forbes were drolly disappointed. When 
the tumult of applause which followed the proposal of 
his health had subsided, our guest rose and quietly said, 
“T am no orator, as this old Brutus is; so I must 
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content myself with thanking you for the great honour 
you have done me.” Then hesatdown. Why he should 
have alluded to me, being the chairman, as “ Brutus,” I 
have not the remotest conception ; but I believe that the 
man’s heart was simply full to overflowing ; and that was 
why he did not say more. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


At Richmond, U.S.A.—The Carnival at New Orleans—A Cock-tight—Chicago 
—Over the “ Rockies ’—San Francisco—The Palace Hotel—The Streets-- 
Chinese Festivities—The San Drancisco News Letter and Mr. Frederick 
Marriott—Edward Sothern. 


In December, 1879, my wife and I paid our second 
visit to the United States. I was pretty well fagged- 
out with continuous hard work; and my friends in 
Fleet Street thought that a few weeks’ change would do 
me good. Why I selected the bleak, wintry month for 
the journey I shall tell my readers ere long. The 
authorities in Fleet Street only contemplated my making 
a trip to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Cincinnati, and Chicago ; but [had ulterior 
views of a voyage of a far more ambitious nature. We 
crossed the Atlantic in a Cunarder in a succession of 
storms—I never did cross that ocean save in winter 
and in tempestuous weather—and found plenty of old 
friends in Manhattan to welcome us. I had a brief 
attack of illness at Christmas ; but was soon convalescent, 
and after passing a week at Boston, we went tu Phila- 
delplia, where we were the guests of that most munificent 
and hospitable of hosts, the late Mr. G. W. Childs, the 
proprietor ofthe Pubhe Ledger. At Washington we were 
received with much kindness by the British Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Sir Edward Thornton ; and soon after- 
wards my ulterior views as to travelling began to be 
developed. We determined to go down South; and 
made the best of our way by rail to Richmond, in Vir- 
ginia. J took but one letter of introduction with me: 
it was to the Governor of the State. His Excellency 
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at once asked us to dinner, and invited a large party 
to meet us; and the next day we were free of the best 
society in the whilom Confederate capital—a society 
equally hospitable and refined. I believe the Southerners 
had an inkling of the fact that twenty years before this 
I had stood their friend in their great struggle with 
the North ; but in this connection let me say that in 
New York I was not subjected to any kind of news- 
paper hostility owing to my bygone Copperhead ten- 
dencies. These tendencies were, indeed, humorously 
alluded to by an Irish journalist at a reception given 
me by the New York Press Club. “And,” said the 
speaker, “if Mr. Sala” (pronounced ‘“‘Sailer”’) “did 
sympathise with the Confeds., it was only the any 
which one ought to feel for the under dog.” 

From Richmond, after a sojourn of some three 
weeks of unmingled pleasantness, we journeyed to 
Augusta, in the State of Georgia; to Charleston, in 
South Carolina; and ultimately to New Orleans, where 
U found the Carnival ‘in full blast.” Again I had 
brought but one letter of introduction with me. It was 
to General Randal] Gibson, one of the senators for the 
State of Louisiana; and through his prompt kindness 
every door of note in the Crescent City was thrown open 
tous. “ Rex,” the occult King of the Carnival, was most 
attentive to us: sending us day after day cards of 
invitation to balls and gala performances at the Opera 
and other theatres ; and one day my wife received a mag- 
nificent bouquet of flowers with ‘‘ Rex’s”’ compliments. 
The Carnival was a very splendid one; but that which 
enchanted me most in New Orleans was the perfectly 
Parisian society which we found on one side of Canal 
Street and the as completely American community that 
existed on the other. In the French quarter you found 
French milliners and dressmakers, confiseurs, libraries 
full of French novels and newspapers, French restaur- 
ants, cafés, and guingucttes; and in the old French 
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market on Sunday mornings we used to have an irre- 
proachable French déjeuner a la fourchette, followed by 
the renowned “drip” coffee, which is so strong that 
it is said to stain the saucer into which it is poured. 
All over the city you find excellent French restaurants, 
where the claret is better and cheaper than that which 
you drink at hotels and restaurants in France; while at 
a place of entertainment on the way to Lake Pontchar- 
train they not only give you domllabaisse as good as 
any that you can obtain at the Reserve by Marseilles, 
but show you an autograph-book, in which there is a 
terse eulogium of the fish stew in question in the 
handwriting of Thackeray, and signed by him. 

I have one sad confession to make with regard to 
New Orleans. I went to a cock-fight ; and the contest 
I grieve to say, took place on a Sunday. Well, I had 
been a spectator, years before, of gallomachia at Algiers, 
at Seville, and at Granada; and the combats were 
always held on the Sabbath. With great reluctance 
did we leave New Orleans. It was mid-February, 
but sunny and sultry in the Gulf of Mexico; but we 
had not forgotten that we were going back into 
winter, and therefore provided ourselves with a good 
stock of warm clothing; and we brought away 
with us a large branch of an orange-tree with 
six ripe oranges upon it; and carrying that golden 
bough, after a weary two or three days’ journey, did 
we enter the city of Chicago, to find it enveloped ma 
mantle of snow. The great metropolis of pork and 
grain was then, as it is now, a wonderful city; but I 
should say that the majority of my readers have heard 
enough about Chicago in connection with its World’s 
Fair to enable me to dispense with any prolusions on 
the subject. I may just remark that at the Chicago 
Club I met Mr. Robert Lincoln, the son of the mur- 
dered President, and who was subsequently Minister- 
Plenipotentiary to England. I should have mentioned, 
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too, that at Washington we were indebted for much 
graceful hospitality to Senator Bayard, now Untited 
States Ambassador at the Court of St. James. 

Leaving Chicago, we paid a visit to Cincinnati, which 
seemed to me to be almost as much a German as an 
American city; and there we made the acquaintance of 
a prominent Western journalist, Mr. Murat Halstead. 
I had still ulterior views ; and to carry them out 1t was 
necessary that we should return to Chicago, where we 
had left our heavy luggage ; in fact, we did leave much 
of our belongings at the luggage-room of the Grand 
Pacific Hotel when we started on a journey still further 
west. Travelling by the Chicago and North-Western 
Railway, we reached Council Bluffs, once the home of 
Mrs. Amelia Bloomer: the lady who invented the jpecu- 
liar feminine costume of which, in the modified form of 
knickerbockers, the English public is now witnessing a 
revival. Crossing the bridge over the river, we “ de- 
trained,” as the French say, at Omaha, which, in 1879, 
was an Insignificant town, with a few thousand inhabi- 
tants, and with only one habitable hotel—The Planters’ 
House. We only stayed a day at Omaha, and then 
took the Central Pacific Railroad for Ogden, in the terri- 
tory of Utah. We had a drawing-room car, splendidly 
furnished, and with two comfortable bedrooms and a 
kitchen; and so well stocked were our larder and 
cellar that, with the exception of fresh eggs in the 
morning we had no occasion to purchase anything at the 
refreshment-rooms along the line. Crossing the Rocky 
Mountains was rather tedious ; as the speed sometimes 
does not exceed fifteen miles an hour But it is a long 
lane that has oo turning: and in due time we found 
ourselves at Ogden, and then availed ourselves of a 
branch line to Salt Lake City, the Mormon capital. 
IT have described all the incidents of this expedition 
in a book called ‘ America Revisited.” Coming back 
to Ogden, we began the descent of the Pacific Slope; 
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found ourselves one morning at Sacramento City in 
glorivus spring weather, with the birds singing and 
the camellias growing in the open air, and a few hours 
afterwards we were comfortably installed at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

This huge caravanserai seemed to me the largest 
American hotel I had ever seen : it cost I know not how. 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars to build; and 
thoroughly to decorate it would cost, I should say, a 
good many more hundred thousands. The proprietor 
of the amazing pile in 1879 was Senator Sharon; and 
when we asked for a modest sitting-room, bed-room, and 
bath-room, there was placed at our disposal a suite of 
about twelve or fourteen spacious apartments. Whether 
these*rooms were on the tenth or the sixteenth floor 
of the hotel it does not in the least signify ; seeing that 
the lifts or “elevators’’ appeared to my dazed sense 
to be as capacious as the old ascending-room at the 
Colosseum in the Regent's Park. I knew, as I 
thought, absolutely nobody in the modern El Dorado ; 
but before we had been a week in ‘Frisco we had 
a host of friends—millionaires, artists, journalists, 
lawyers, and what not. The whole place seemed 
to me the realisation of some brilliant but some- 
what bizarre vision. ‘The hospitality which we ex- 
perienced knew no bounds; but the millionaires who 
féted us, and whom we found in gilded saloons hung 
with lustrous fabrics, and sparkling with plate, crystal, 
pictures, and statuary, resided for the most part in 
houses built entirely of wood—NSan Francisco being, as | 
was warned, a town chronically subject to the infliction 
of earthquakes. When 1] asked whether by dwelling 
in palaces of timber the residents on ‘“‘ Nob Hill ’—the 
popular name for the fashionable quarter of ’Frisco— 
did not expose themselves to the perils of fire, I was 
informed that the wood of which the edifices were built 
was of a practically uninflammable nature. 
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‘The streets of San Francisco were to me a source of 
never-ending delight. There I saw for the first fime 
the electric tram-cars, the capacity of which was pithily 
summed up by a Chinese critic as “ No pushee; no 
pullee ; go like Hellee.” Of the Celestials themselves, in 
their own picturesque and indescribably filthy district 
known as Chinatown, I saw a great deal both by night 
and by day. The rejoicings consequent on the Chinese 
New Year were in progress. We dined one evening at 
the house of a wealthy merchant from Canton; and the 
next evening we visited a Chinese restaurant. Of many 
strange and, to me, incomprehensible dishes did we 
there partake. Still, mysterious as was the menu, I 
continue to nourish the fond hope that the bill of, fare 
comprised neither puppy nor kitten; neither stewed 
rattlesnake nor skunk av gratin. We went to two 
large Chinese theatres; at one there was an afternoon 
performance and the house was crammed, at another, at 
the evening performance, there was scarcely standing 
room; and my olfactory memory yet retains a lively 
impression of the aroma of that pigtailed audience. At 
one theatre the company were playing acomedy; J am 
not aware how many acts it was in, as it had been 
going on for six weeks and was not half concluded. At 
the other house an historical tragedy had been unwinding 
the scaly horrors of its folded tail for full four months. 
That perhaps need excite little surprise. The Acts of 
the Bollandists are not yet within measurable distance 
of completion; and what letter of the alphabet, I may 
ask, has as yet been reached by the compilers of the 
dictionary of the French Academy? I completed my 
investigations of lite in Chinatown by a nocturnal 
visit, under the auspices of a captain of police, to the 
gambling-houses and opium-smoking dens of the Yellow 
People. 

I spoke rather hastily when I said that I knew 
nobody on arriving at Frisco. I was destined to meet 
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there a very old, old friend. I had often heard in 
England of a weekly periodical called The San Francisco 
News Letter, a kind of transatlantic Truth, only a little 
more personal and even, perchance, a little livelier than 
Mr. Labouchere’s amiable sheet. I was aware that 
the Mews Letter had been owned and edited for many 
years by Mr. Frederick Marriott, the whilom proprietor 
of Chat; but a great gulf of time yawned between 1848 
and 1879; and I scarcely even surmised that Mr. 
Marriott, who was middle-aged when he left England, 
was still living. [ sought information respecting him 
from Mr. George Smith, the polite chief clerk of 
the Palace Hotel, who immediately made answer, 
“Liying, indeed! I guess that Fred Marriott is 
altogether a live man! Go and see him.” So I went 
to the office of the Mews Letter, sent in my card, and a 
moment afterwards was grasped by the hand by m 

ancient friend, grown very old and somewhat feeble, 
but still alert and vivacious. I recognised his features 
and his voice at once; but he owned he would have failed 
to recognise me so had he met me in the street. He 
introduced me to his son—a fine, handsome young 
fellow, who on the morrow, after the pleasantest of 
dinners at the house of Mr. Marriott senior, drove me 
in a vehicle to which I would not have the hardihood 
to give a definite name, but which was drawn by a fast 
trotting mare, through the Golden Gates Park to the 
Gates themselves, which the Australians would call 
‘heads,’ and which form the entrance to the harbour of 
Frisco. There is a capital hotel here overlooking the 
blue Pacific; and close to the balcony of the room 
where we lunched rose from the waves the great Seal 
Rock, on and around which hundreds of seals were 
disporting themselves, barking and splashing, romping 
and turning somersaults, as it is the manner of those 
jocund mammals to do. Charles Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Poacher's 
Widow” saw the Merry Brown Hares come Leaping ; 
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but I will back the Golden Gates seals for downright 
whole-hearted fun against any inarticulate creatures 
that I have come across. ‘They are, one and all, the 
most festive of ‘‘ cusses.” 

Another English friend did we meet at the Golden 
Gates Hotel. This was Edward Sothern, the inimitable 
Lord Dundreary, who was fulfilling an engagement at 
one of the San Francisco theatres ; but who seemed to 
me an utterly worn-out and broken-backed man. He 
was so exhausted before the middle of luncheon 
that he had to lie on a sofa for full two hours before 
he could be driven back to San Francisco. We went 
to the theatre that night to see Our American Cousin. 
The house was full, and I think that the occasion was 
the four-thousandth one of Sothern’s enacting a part 
with which he will be ever as closely identified as 
Joseph Jefferson will be with that of Rip Van Winkle, 
Some fifteen months afterwards, at the Princess’s 
Theatre, London, I saw Sothern in a private box 
opposite our own, and went round between the acts to 
greet him; he looked more lamentably ill than he had 
done 1n 1879, and a few weeks afterwards he was dead. 
Poor Lord Dundreary ! 
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CHAPTER LXII. 


A MURDERED TSAR. 


Another Russian Mission—Ivrish Stew in St. Petersburg—The Tll-conditioned 
Courier Again—Tho Earl of Dufferin and Lord Frederick Hamilton—A 
Recognition at the Beefsteak Club—An Inopportune Attack of Lumbago— 
Vod—Lying-in-State of Alexander IT.—A Memorial Service. 


I came home in the spring; and I do not find that 
anything of sufficient importance to merit record here 
occurred during the year 1880. It was different in 
1881. One Sunday, in the second week in March, I 
was present at a dinner-party given by the Earl of 
Fife, who then lived in Cavendish Square. Prince 
Lobanoff, the Russian Ambassador, was to have been 
one of the guests; but his Excellency was detained at 
the Embassy by affairs of a gravely serious nature. 
Karly in the afternoon Lord Fife received a telegram 
from Chesham House stating that an attempt had been 
made on the life of the Emperor Alexander II. at St. 
Petersburg; and that his Majesty was grievously 
wounded. ‘The first course of the dinner had not 
concluded when another despatch arrived from Belgrave 
Square saying that the Tsar was dead. Naturally this 
terrible tragedy formed the principal subject of con- 
versation throughout the evening; but I myself was 
for personal reasons uneasily preoccupied by the shock- 
ing catastrophe at St. Petersburg. I reflected ruefully 
that, in all human probability, ere many hours were 
over I should be on my way towards the snow-clad 
plains of Russia. I dreaded lest a messenger from the 
office should be waiting for me on my return home 
with instructions for me to proceed “ Due North” by 
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Monday morning’s express from Charing Cross. I 
dreaded that messenger as much as the naughty’ boy 
dreads the advent of the schoolmaster. 

I thought that at least I would tire the juvenile 
Mercury from Fleet Street well out. It was nearly 
midnight when the party at Lord Fife’s broke up; 
and I wandered from club to club till three in the 
morning. No messenger had been in quest of me, 
so I learned when J returned to Mecklenburgh Square ; 
and my wife did not even know of the horrible 
crime which had been perpetrated at St. Petersburg. 
Of course the morning’s papers were full of news 
about the latest Nihilist atrocity, but it was a private 
and not a public communication which I was nervously 
awaiting. The communication arrived, sure enough, 
just before lunch; it came from Mr. Le Sage, the 
managing editor of the Daz/y Telegraph, and was 
to this effect:—‘‘ Please write a leading article 
on the price of fish at Billingsgate, and yo to St. 
Petersburg in the evening.” My duty was before me, 
and I had to doit; and my wite understood quite as 
well as I did what course of action to adopt under 
the circumstances. I merely said: “ Office; passport ; 
money, lighted a cigar, and went to work on the 
fish leader. By four o’clock she had returned with 
my Foreign Office passport, viséd by the Russian 
Ambassador; with a letter of credit, and a large supply 
of rugs and fleecy hosiery. I had no fur pelisse; 
but I thought that I could easily buy one so soon as 
I arrived in the Russian capital; and that meanwhile 
a great-coat of stout beaver, wadded and lined with 
quilted silk, would keep out the cold well enough. 

So I hastened, if not like an arrow from a “ Tartar’s 
bow,” as directly and expeditiously as a Channel 
steamer and express trains would carry me, through 
Brussels and Cologne, and Berlin and Kénigsberg, to 
Petropolis. It was an exceptionally cold winter; but 
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Russian railway compartments are rather over- than 
under-heated ; and I suffered little from the cold until [ 
found myself settled down in a large hotel, kept by an 
intelligent Frenchman, in the Nevskoi Prospekt. 

I cannot exactly settle in my mind whether it was 
this hotel or another one in the Izaak’s Ploschad 
where one of the most pleasing features of the /ad/e 
@héte was the regular appearance, once a week, of 
several mighty tureens of splendidly made Irish stew. 
Whence the landlord had got the recipe for this grand 
dish I am uneertain; but its evsemble would, I am 
convinced, have excited the enthusiastic admiration of 
every son of Old Erin. The proprietor told me that 
once a week he had a live sheep sent up by railway 
from Finland. At once, when I heard this, did my mind 
revert to the live turtle which, nearly fifty years 
before, I used to see stolidly crawling about the floor of 
a pastry-cook’s shop in Old Bond Street, with a little 
flag labelled ‘‘ Soup to-morrow ” stuck in the centre of 
its carapaces. That doomed mutton from the Gulf 
of Finland ought to have had hung round his neck an 
equivalent to the Greek “ Zhanatos”—“ Irish stew on 
Saturday.’ Officers of the Imperial Guard, merchants 
and bankers and ¢chinovniks, used to flock to the hotel 
at the close of every week to partake of that delicious 
dish ; and a murmur of approbation would arise from the 
guests at the dinner-table when the stew, in a good- 
sized bucket, was carried by two sturdy blond-bearded 
moujtks into the salle & manger, to be afterwards more 
elegantly served up in tureens. The great charm of the 
succulent preparation was that it thoroughly warmed 
you. As Jane Welsh Carlyle used to say of a glass of 
sherry, “it made all cosy inside.’ 

But, unfortunately, there was the outer as well as the 
inner man to be considered ; the cold out of doors was 
excruciatingly intense ; and my well-padded paletét was, 
comparatively speaking, no more a defence against tl.c 
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frost than a race-course dust-coat would have been. To 
my dismay, I found that in consequence of the assassina- 
tion of the Emperor all the shops, with the exception of 
those where articles of food were sold, had put up their 
shutters, and would not reopen until after the funeral. 
So I continued to shiver. 

The ill-conditioned courier, who had been a stud- 
groom, turned up again in as snarling a condition as 
ever. ‘“ There’s a new English Ambassador here,” he 
remarked ; ‘“‘ Lord Augustus Loftus is gone away; and 
you don’t know the new one.” I told him I had had 
the honour to know the Earl of Dufferin for many 
years, and that [ proposed to wait on his Excellency 
at once, and bade him accompany me. I fangy that 
the I]l-Conditioned One was rather pleased than other- 
wise when he noticed that I had no schowba—not even a 
sheep-skin /ow/oupe with the woolly side in. The varlet 
knew very well, so I was afterwards told, that I could 
have sent for a furrier and hired a pelisse by the week 
or month; but it was evidently the ex-stud-groom’s 
mission to gloat over the misery of people who were 
good to him. 

Lord Dufferin was kindness itself; and I was also 
glad to meet at the Embassy young Lord Frederick 
Hamilton, the brother of the Duke of Abercorn. I 
only mention his name because in his case I am able 
to recall an odd instance of aural memory on my own 
part. I have often said that I have a most treacherous 
memory for names; and that, owing to imperfect vision, 
my recollection of faces is wretchedly uncertain ; but as 
the old saying truthfully reminds us, when Heaven 
closes one door it opens another, and I have a singularly 
retentive memory for people’s voices. Quite recently, 
coming up from Brighton for a day or two, I dined 
at the pleasantest of London clubs, the Beefsteak. 
During my repast I noticed that a good-looking gentle- 
man opposite to me was eyeing me intently and smiling 
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meanwhile. His countenance did not present the 
slightest purport or significance to me; nor did there 
even come over me the dim impression that I had seen 
him at some time in some part or another of the world. 
He was simply a “swell,” and only impressed me as one. 
Presently, however, he began to talk ; and remarked that 
I did not know in the least who he was or where I had 
last met him. “ Yes, I do,” I replied quickly; “ you 
are Lord Frederick Hamilton, and I saw you at the 
British Embassy at St. Petersburg twelve years ago.” 
It was by his voice that I had recognised him. 

Lord Dufferin has gone through life, so it has 
seemed to me, with the main object of rendering gentle 
services to those who needed assistance. He helped 
me to a material extent in March, 1881, by obtaining 
for me an invitation to the house of a wealthy English 
merchant whose windows commanded a near and clear 
view of the Winter Palace, whence the corpse of the 
‘T'sar was to be borne across the bridge which spans the 
Neva, to be interred in the chapel, or rather the 
cathedral, of the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. I 
could have procured from the Russian Minister of the 
Interior, or from one of the Imperial Chamberlains, a 
card of admission to the church; but I should have had 
to wait two or three hours in the crowded edifice, and 
should only have witnessed the funeral ceremony itself, 
whereas from the merchant’s residence I could see the 
whole stately procession winding its way from the 
palace to the fortress. I called at the Embassy early 
on the morning of the funeral; and Lord Dufferin, who 
was in diplomatic uniform, and who intended to witness 
the first part of the mournful pageant, and then to 
make his way to the fortress and join his brethren of 
the Corps Diplomatique in the church, drove me in his 
sledge from the Embassy to the close neighbourhood of 
the Winter Palace. 

I had by this time provided myself, through the 
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intermediary of an old friend, then British Consul at St. 
Petersburg, with a very comfortable furred pelisse ; but 
I had gone through some dire tribulation before I 
obtained my schouba. Constant driving about the 
streets, both by day and by night, had half killed me 
with cold ; and one day, when it was snowing almost 
without intermission, I had constantly to throw into the 
roadway masses of frozen snow which had accumulated 
on the cushion at my back. The consequence was that 
three days before the funeral I awoke in the morning 
utterly prostrated by an attack of lumbago. The pain of 
the ailment was excruciating; but the worst of it was 
that I was physically unable to stand, or sit, or dress 
myself. I sent for a Russian doctor, who as usua} spoke 
French fluently. He told me that the attack was no? 
constitutional, and would pass away. ‘There are three 
ways,” he continued, “of treating you. First, I could 
take the case medicinally—that would last, perhaps, 
three weeks. ‘Two alternatives remain. We might 
send for the four Dalecarlian women.’ He explained 
to me that the four females from Dalecarlia were as 
tall as grenadiers and as strong as farriers; and that 
their vocation was to kneel upon, punch, pinch, smite, 
and buffet the bodies of persons afflicted with lumbago, 
sciatica, and rheumatism. In brief, they were pro- 
fessors of a rude kind of massage. I declined their 
services, as I did not wish to become a mass of bruises. 
“Then there is the last alternative,” said the doctor; 
“we will try Yod.” 

I had not the remotest conception of what Yod 
might be, but the medico proceeded to tell me that 
the medicament was iodine. ‘‘ Would its effects be 
immediate?”’ I asked. This was Tuesday morning, 
and if I was not well by Wednesday evening I 
should consider myself, journalistically speaking, an 
irretrievably ruined and disgraced man. ‘“ You will be 
cured in twenty-four hours,” quietly replied the doctor. 
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He brought his specific; and while two friends held me 
down, ‘he painted my reins with four coatings of iodine. 
Possibly I shrieked with agony during the operation ; 
and it was certainly as well that my friends were 
muscularly strong, else 1 am afraid that I should have 
‘gone for” that doctor, iodine, paint-brush and all ; as it 
was, by noon on Wednesday I was “‘as fit as a fiddle” ; 
but my flesh was horribly raw ; and I did not care to tell 
the Ambassador that beneath my garments I was girt 
with cotton-wool soaked in oil. When I got to England 
again I looked up Dr. Tanner's “ Index of Diseases” ; 
and found among the local applications for lumbago, 
“jodine paint,’ which is composed of iodine, iodide of 
potassium, and rectified spirits of wine. This was the 
eompost with which I had been dadiyeouné; but it did 
its work, with a vengeance ; and | should strongly advise 
all ladies and gentlemen suddenly attacked with lum- 
bago to try dud. If they would prefer a different treat- 
ment, they will find that the obliging Dr. Tanner gives 
them a choice of blisters, or belladonna and aconite, or 
acupuncture, or ironing the part, a piece of brown paper 
being placed between the skin and the hot iron; but I 
pin my faith to Yod. 

The thoroughfares through which we drove were 
densely crowded; while the route of the funeral 
corlége was lined on each side by troops, including 
several batteries of artillery. A special police permit 
had to be obtained before a window in a house in 
the line of procession could be opened; since there was 
no knowing from what casement a murderous shot 
inight be fired. The pageant was magnificent in the 
extreme; but the most touching part of the spectacle 
was the illustrious group who followed on foot on the 
snow-covered roadway the funeral car of Alexander IT.— 
the young Emperor Alexander III., a numerous body of 
the princes of the imperial family, and our own Prince 
of Wales supporting the Chief Mourner. It was awful 
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to think when the procession had entered the fortress, 
and the minute-guns were sullenly firing at the clyse of 
the ceremony, that the dull roar of the cannon must 
have been audible to the accomplices of the assassin of 
the T'sar, who were immured in the stone casemates 
of the citadel. 

As I have said, the funeral itself I did not see, 
but on the Sunday following the deposition of the 
body I witnessed the lying-in-state of the dead ‘T'sar 
in the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
coffin was placed on a dais, forming an inclined 
plane, in the middle of the church, which was hung 
with rich sable draperies, while on either side the 
bier were lighted wax candles in towering candle- 
sticks of silver-gilt. The lid of the coffin had beer 
removed, and as the spectators passed in single file 
they were expected to incline themselves and kiss the 
right hand of the corpse, which hand was covered with 
a piece of silk-yellow gauze. ‘The remains of him 
who a few days before had been Autocrat of All the 
Russias were clad in full military uniform, and with a 
constellation of stars and medals on the breast. The 
body had been embalmed, and the injuries in the face 
skilfully plugged and painted over; below the waist, I 
was told, the limbs of the victim of the devilish bomb 
outrage were only so much padding, cloth, and leather. 
‘Oh, eloquent, just and mighty Death! what none have 
Dared thou hast Done. ...... Thou hast taken all 
the Pomp, Pride, and Ambition of Man, and Covered 
it over with the two Narrow Words, Hic jacet.” Thus 
wrote, in his dungeon in the Tower, Walter Raleigh 
more than two hundred and fifty vears ago. 

Lord Dutferin was so good as to procure for me a 
ticket for the trial of the Nihilist conspirators, whose 
chief, the actual assassin, had been mortally wounded 
by his own murderous petard. But my attending the 
trial of Sophie Perofskaja, Hersie, Heljmann, Risakoff, 
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Ribaichick, and Michailoff might also have involved the 
necessity of seeing those culprits hanged; and since 
that dismal private execution at Maidstone in 1867 
I had made up my mind not to be present at the 
judicial strangulation of any of my fellow-creatures. So I 
returned home, after having attended a deeply interesting 
memorial service for the dead Tsar, held at a mosque 
close to the Nevskoi—the Russians tolerate every religion 
except the Jewish one—which service was attended by 
many officers and soldiers of the Tartar regiments of 
the Guard, and by half the hotel and restaurant waiters 
in the capital, who are Mahometau Tartars, and whom 
the landlords preferred to Christians, as the Tartars are 
all teetotallers. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 
CORONATION OF ALEXANDER ILI. 


Permission to Wear Court Dress—An Offer of Free Quarters Declined— 
Entrance of Alexander III. into Moscow—A Brilliant Scene—The Corona- 
tion—The Tsar at Dinner—A Run for the Tolegraph Office—A Bit of 
Journulistic Smartness. 


Iv was a very different Russia that I paid a flying visit 
to in May, 1853. The Tsar Alexander III. was to 
be crowned with the utmost pomp and magnificence at 
Moscow. I received my usual instructions to go “ Due 
North;” but on this very special occasion I was to be 
accompanied by Mr. J. M. Le Sage, who was to under- 
take the onerous duty of despatching a number of 
telegrams which would certainly fill a formidable array of 
columns in the Daily Telegraph. We had some few diffi- 
culties to surmount ere we started. We were politely 
but firmly informed that all newspaper correspondents 
who proposed to be present at the Imperial Coronation 
would be expected, as a preliminary, to forward their 
cartes de visite to the Chancellerie of the Russian Embassy 
—a very sensible precaution—and I improved on the 
idea by gumming on to my passport half a dozen little 
portraits of myself, of the exact size of a postage-stamp, 
which had been taken by a friendly photographer in 
San Francisco. Again, it was conveyed to us that we 
could not possibly be permitted to enter the Kremlin on 
the eventful 27th of May unless we were in uniform or 
in court dress. Fortunately for Mr. Le Sage, he had 
Jong been a member of the Court of Lieutenancy of the 
City of London ; a proud position which entitled him to 
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assume a scarlet tunic with silver epaulettes, a sword 
with a gilt scabbard, and a cocked hat and plumes. 

But I had never been to Court; and as regards 
uniform I was not even a member of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters. The obstacle, [ am glad to 
say, soon vanished; the then Lord Chamberlain— 
Lord Sydney, I think—permitted me to wear levée 
dress, with the understanding that I was to be pre- 
sented at Court directly on my return home; and it 
was consequently in the highest spirits that, about 
five o'clock one sunny May afternoon, we started 
for the Continent by London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway. At Berlin we found our resident corre- 
spondent, who made much of us; and without any 
sbstach we reached the Russian frontier. The tin 
cases containing our gala costumes proved of consider- 
able service to us at the Custom House; the sight of 
Mr. Le Sage’s scarlet panoply and plumed cocked hat 
apparently induced in the mind of the douaniers the 
impression that he was not a deputy-leutenant but a 
major-general at the very least; while an equally favour- 
able opinion of myself was entertained by the officer 
who examined my paraphernalia. “I can see what 
you are,” he remarked, turning over quite gingerly my 
levée dress, “captain of an English gunboat going to 
join your ship at Cronstadt.” I did not precisely own 
the soft impeachment, but I bowed, and, of course 
accidentally, placed three or four choice Havanas on 
the lid of the tin case, which—the cigars, not the case— 
the officer as accidentally pocketed. 

I found Russia considerably altered from the 
country that I had visited in 1856 and 188]. The 
most notable change that I observed was what I may 
call the “ Sclavonification ” of military costume. In the 
days of the Emperor Nicolas and of his successor, 
German uniforms, both in the Russian army and in 
the police, were almost slavishly copied. In 1883 
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the German helmet or Pickelhaube had entirely dis- 
appeared, and the cocked hat had almost as completely 
vanished ; the substitute for this head-gear being the 
Circassian bonnet or busby of black astrachan wool. 
Another curious innovation was visible in the general 
discarding of metal buttons; in place of which you 
now saw only hooks-and-eyes ; and the third remark- 
able social revolution was visible when we reached 
Moscow. The hotel-keepers professed not to under- 
stand a word either of French or German; and although 
I had not quite forgotten my Russ, we had hard work 
to do before we could find the hotel to which we had 
been directed. 

I must here mention that the Russian Govern- 
ment behaved with the greatest liberality tuwardse 
the foreign representatives of the Press, who had 
free quarters assigned to them at a splendid and ex- 
clusively Muscovite hostelry. Nay ; the Imperial gener- 
osity went so far as to offer each Special Correspondent 
a considerable sum of money to defray his travel- 
ling expenses; and, finally, after the Coronation we 
were each presented with a decoration of silver and 
gold enamel, embellished with the Imperial crown, 
the double-headed eagle, and two crossed pens. I 
thought, however, that my proprietors might think 
it rather undignified on my part if I played the role 
of a ‘‘dead-head ;” so, while gratefully accepting the 
decoration—which, of course, I never wore—we politely 
declined the free quarters and the travelling expenses ; 
and, thanks to the assistance of a Dutch gentleman 
to whom we had been recommended for business pur- 
poses, we obtained a billet at a very comfortable German 
hotel in the heart of the city. I could never correctly 
gather the name of our Batavian friend, but it was 
something like “Oysterbank,’ by which appellation 
we usually called him. He was, I believe, in some way 
connected with a department of the Imperial Master 
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of the Ceremonies; at all events, I know that for a 
consideration he obtained for us, four clear days before 
the coronation, an exhaustive programme of the cere- 
monial; which schedule enabled me to despatch to 
London at least three columns of readable matter before 
the pageant itself took place. 

Readers inexperienced in the ways of the great 
newspaper-world might open their eyes with astonish- 
ment, or smile the smile of incredulity, if I told them 
the amount of pounds sterling which we disbursed 
every day at the telegraph office. I know that my 
frequent recourse to the bank on which I had a letter 
of credit seemed wholly to perplex the amicable cashier 
who handed me the required cash. ‘‘ What!” he 
woul? say, “another thousand roubles! Is it baccarat 
x écarté?” I would reply, with a smile, that it was 
shess. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was staying at the Kremlin ; 
and his Royal Highness sent for me and promised to 
render me any assistance that was in his power to 
extend. At the Imperial Palace, also, | found Lord 
Wolseley; and another British visitor of distinction 
was Lord Clanwilliam, as representing the Royal 
British Navy. Among the English newspaper 
correspondents was my old friend Alfred Thompson, 
artist, dramatist, and journalist, who had been sent 
out to Moscow to represent the Daily News. Alfred 
had, in his youthful days, been a subaltern in a crack 
cavalry regiment, the Carabiniers; so that he was all 
right as regarded the wearing of uniform. The name 
of the correspondent of the Staxdard has escaped me; 
but I remember him through the perfect fluency with 
which he spoke Russ. He told me that it was the 
practice in modern journalism, as regarded Russia, for 
Special Correspondents at St. Petersburg to spend at 
least six months in a village; boarding either with the 
pope or priest, or with the sfarosta or mayor; so as to 
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acquire a colloquial familiarity with the soft-flowing 
but grammatically thorny Muscovite speech. Finally, 
I made the acquaintance of a most capable and amiable 
journalist, Mr. Lowe, who was acting as Correspondent 
of the Times. 

We witnessed the solemn entrance of the Tsar 
into Moscow. We had come provided with letters 
of introduction to Count Woronzoff Daschkoff, who 
had courteously handed us over to an_ exalted 
tchinovnik named Waganoff, at whose office we called 
every forenoon, and who kept us pleasantly au courant 
with everything of note that was going on. M. 
Waganoff put us in communication with the Maili- 
tary Governor of the Kremlin; and this dignitary 
gave us permission to witness the spectacle of tht 
Imperial entry from the ramparts of the palace-fortress ; 
where our companions were a crowd of officers of the 
Imperial Guard, whose views were not exclusively 
Sclavonic, and who chatted with us very cordially, 
telling us a number of things worth listening to and 
remembering. The cortege itself seemed to me to be of 
interminable length. It was not the first time that I 
had seen the Imperial state-carriages. I had wit- 
nessed their preliminary exhibition in 1856 prior to 
the coronation of Alexander II. Many of them are 
suticiently antique vehicles, a few of them even dating 
from the reign of the Empress Elizabeth—heavy coaches 
and chariots, brave in carving and gilding, with their 
panels profusely adorned with sham diamonds, and 
drawn by tall grey Holstein horses. But what most 
struck me was the magnificence of the costumes of the 
Oriental potentates who had come to Moscow to do 
homage to the White Tsar. The Khan of Khiva and 
the Ameer of Bokhara were both there, attended by 
a numerous escort of Oriental magnifieos; and they 
and the housings of their steeds were one mass of 
brillants, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and precious stuffs. 
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It was not then my fortune to have witnessed an 
Indian Viceregal Durbar—TI was to see one in 1886— 
and my breath was almost taken away by the superb 
display, a little barbaric in some of its details, which 
was visible from the ramparts of the Kremlin. 

Two or three days afterwards the Coronation took 
place. It were useless to dwell in detail ona ceremonial 
which was described at fullest length in the news- 
papers of the time. I could have swollen this work 
to thrice its size had I distended it with excerpts 
from my writings as a newspaper correspondent ; but my 
object, throughout, has been to place my readers behind 
the scenes of my life, and not to parade myself behind 
the pyblic foothghts. I will just hint, however, that 
"fhe, Tsar, who is, like Melchisedek, Priest as well as 
King, and is thrice anointed, entered the L/ovostast, or 
altar-screen ; received the imperial diadem from the 
hands of the Patriarch ; consecrated it on the altar, and 
crowned himself, and subsequently the Empress. To 
me the most interesting scene in the pageant took place 
immediately after the Coronation. I had a Russian 
frend who was a correspondent of the Journal de St. 
Pétersbourg; and he got me a huge green-and-white 
card of admission to ihe palace of the Kremlin itself. 
Our object was to see the ‘l'sar at dinner. 

We were frequently stopped by the police. But, 
to begin with, we were both in court dress; 
and then, in accordance with the wlvice of my 
companion, I continually waved the big green-and- 
white ticket above my head and shouted “ Bellet! 
Billet!” so that at length, pushing through a 
crowd of courtiers and officers, we reached the foot 
of the grand staircase of the palace. My com- 
panion knew the topography of the edifice well, and 
eventually we reached a gallery, looking down from 
which we could just descry his Imperial Majesty 
sitting alone at a table not much bigger than the stand 
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of a sewing-machine. The Tsar wore his crown; but a 
great officer of the household held his sceptre, and 
another the orb. The courtiers who served him knelt 
as they placed the dishes on the table; and my com- 
panion told me that the repast was a normally Mus- 
covite one, beginning with the national dish of s¢chi, 
or cabbage-soup. On the whole, it struck me that the 
Tsar of All the Russias looked slightly uncomfortable 
at his repast. 

I experienced a slight disappointment before IT re- 
turned to the hotel. Lord Wolseley had promised to 
give me some inner details of the banquet ; but when 1 
strove to find him in his quarters at the Kremlin my 
progress was impeded by a gigantic sentry of the Preoba-_ 
jianski Guards, who absolutely refused to let me pass. 
That check, however, did not so very much matter. 
Before even the Coronation was over I had finished 
at least a column of matter, hastily pencilled in the 
most abbreviated longhand on slips of paper; my 
cocked hat serving as a writing-desk. 1 handed my 
manuscript to Mr. Le Sage, who quietly rose from his 
seat, and with a grave and dignified manner made his 
way through the crowd. I watched his retreating 
figure narrowly; and I noted that, when he had got 
into the open, his slow and measured pace quickened 
into a trot; and that then, tucking his sword under his 
arm, be ran as hard as ever he could in the direction 
of the telegraph office. 

I had about two and a half columns to write 
after the banquet in the Kremlin; so returning 
to the hotel and refreshing myself with a meat- 
ple and a tumbler of hot tea without milk or 
sugar, but with a slice of lemon in it, I sat down 
and set to work. JI have never been a rapid writer ; 
and it took me three hours and a half to commit 
between three and four thousand words to paper. My 
Jabours, as it turned out, were enlivened by the 
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unconscious assistance of the dvornik, or porter, who 
occupied a little hutch in the courtyard of the hotel. 
Full of exuberant patriotism, this worthy wearer of a 
greasy caftan and a red cotton shirt began about six 
o'clock to sing a loyal song in I know not how many 
verses; accompanying himself on the éa/a/aika, a kind 
of lute of triangular form; and quaffing at short 
intervals copious draughts of vodka. Then his voice be- 
gan to quaver; then he hiccoughed ; then he was sick ; 
and then he went to sleep and snored. I had just 
begun my second column when Ivan Ivanovich woke 
up; resumed his song; again got tipsy, and was again 
indisposed. He was at his third “turn” when I lowered 
my lamp. 

“ There was just one other little item in con- 
nection with the Coronation of Alexander III. I 
compute that altogether we sent home about seven 
columns of descriptive matter to Fleet Street. Upon 
my word! the next morning, (he entire narrative 
appeared in Russian in the “Oftcial Gazette” of Mos- 
cow. Some astute employe, who knew English, had 
deftly translated my article slip by slip before it was 
placed on the wires. A smarter device of practical 
journalism I fail to remember. Into the ethics of 
the transaction I do not propose to enter. Hthics in 
Holy Russia are still in their infancy. 
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A Lecturing Tour—Mr. Chauncey Depew—An Interview with President Arthur 
at Washington—(reneral Butler—Failure and Success—An Enterprising 
Neapohtan ‘ Chew ”--At the Royal Palace, Honolulu--King David Laamea 
Kalakqua- Auckland - Mr, Dalley -Melbourne---“ The Land of the Golden 
Fleece "-—Wagpa-Wagga—aA Snuh at Mudgee. -New Zealand—Tasmania 
—A Christmas Dinner of Boiled Mutton and Turnips—My Wite’s Death. 


Forsrarina reader, 1 am approaching the conclus:on af 
I hope, a not intolerably tiresome performance. For 
some years I had entertained a project of visiting the 
Australian Colonies, and I was told by many experi- 
enced friends that J should make much money 
there if I delivered a series of amusing lectures on my 
journalistic and viatorial adventures. Now, I have 
never been a good lecturer. In the first instance, I have 
too rapid an utterance to be easily followed by my 
audience; and for that reason, probably, although [ 
have continually made speeches in public, my remarks 
have very rarely been reported at length. When I have 
been bent on delivering a lengthened address on some 
matter of moment, I have sent for a Parliamentary 
shorthand-writer ; paid him his guinea, and dictated the 
speech to him; then, when he has transcribed his notes 
in longhand, I have taken the manuscript down to the 
dinner or the meeting at which I was to speak, and 
banded the “copy ” to the gentlemen of the Press, who 
have made use of it or omitted to use it just as 
they pleased. Another obstacle to my success as a 
lecturer has been the bad habit, of which I have never 
been able to cure myself, of cruising about the platform 
with my hands in my pockets; so that very often 
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that which I had to say has been quite, or nearly, 
inaudible to my hearers. Finally, 1 am obliged to 
speak extempore: first, because I am unable to learn 
anything of considerable length by heart; and next, 
because I am partially blind and cannot read even the 
largest type with ease by lamp-light. 

However, I determined to make the attempt; and 
having arranged in my mind a general scheme for four 
lectures—one on Wars and Revolutions which I had seen, 
another upon Foreign Lands which I had visited, a third 
on British Journalism, and a fourth on the Statesmen and 
Politicians of my time—a gentleman named Bowden 
was enthusiastic and ill-advised enough to pay me five 
hundred pounds in advance for ten discourses, to be 
deliveted in the United States; as it was by the 
transatlantic route that I had resolved to visit the 
Antipodes. And he further covenanted to defray my 
travelling and hotel expenses between New York and 
Chicago—stipulating, however, that these expenses 
were not to include any kind of intoxicating liquor. 
It was through. the intermediary of my good friend 
and then solicitor, Sir George Lewis, of Ely Place, that 
the agreement was concluded; and I remember dis- 
tinctly the keen gratification which I felt when he 
handed me a crisp Bank-of-England note for five 
hundred pounds; remarking at the same time that 
cheques in early transactions were sometimes of a 
phantom nature. 

Then came the question of who was to undertake 
the management of my lectures in Australia. I had 
had some embryo negotiations with Mr. Smythe, ot 
Melbourne, familiarly known in Australia as “ Little 
Smythe,” whom I have always looked upon as the 
Napoleon of lecturing-agents. He had been the exére- 
preneur of Archibald Forbes on his lecturing tour in the 
Colonies; and had helped him to clear a sum of some 
twelve thousand pounds sterling. But Mr, Smythe 
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wished to have personally a taste of my quality as a 
lecturer, before closing with me; and suggested that 
I should pay his passage home and back to Melbourne 
in order that he might judge of my style as an 
elocutionist ; to which I replied that 1 would see him 
in the lowest pit of Tartarus before I parted with so 
much as a guinea; whereupon the embryonic negotia- 
tions fell through. It chanced, however, that there 
was in England at the time a very able actor, Mr. 
George Rignold, who, conjointly with a Mr. Alison, 
was the lessee of the Theatre Royal, Melbourne. Mr. 
Rignold was an intimate friend of my next-door 
neighbour, Lewis Wingfield; and he expressed great 
eagerness to come to terms with me for a econrse of 
lectures; the conditions were that T should receive™ 
half the eross takings of every entertainment, he 
paying all advertising expenses, the hire of theatres 
and halls, and the salary of ten pounds a week of- 
an agent-in-advance. 

These matters being settled, about Christmas- 
time I bade adieu to my friends. JI shrank from 
exposing my wife to the fatigue of a journey across 
the American continent; so we agreed she should go 
to Australia by long-sea; and I secured a state-room 
for her in one of the steamships of the Orient Line which 
touch at Naples. I went down to St. Leonards to bid 
farewell to my dear old friend, Viscountess Combermere. 
Then I dined with the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who 
gave me a letter of introduction to the King of the 
Sandwich Islands, whom I had previously met at her 
villeggiatura at Holly Lodge; and finally Lord 
Rosebery bade me God-speed, and furnished me with 
letters to the Governors and Prime Ministers of all the 
Australasian Colonies except New South Wales: the 
Governor of which, Lord Augustus Loftus, I had the 
honour to know. 

This year we held our Christmas dinner, not in 
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Mecklenburgh Square, where all the furniture had been 
laid ‘up in ordinary, but at the Midland Hotel, St. 
Pancras; where among our guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Labouchere. On Boxing Day, 1884, my wife and I 
went down to Liverpool, where I embarked on board a 
big Cunarder bound for New York. The passage was 
a horribly tempestuous one; but I have been in a 
storm, morally and physically speaking, for the best 
part of my life; and, fortunately, I am not subject to 
sea-sickness; although since my illness in 1873 I have 
never possessed proper sea-legs. Off Sandy Hook 
Mr. Bowden boarded us in a tender, and straightway 
conducted me to the New York Hotel, Broadway, where 
I found a group of interviewing journalists awaiting my 
atrival. They drank a great deal of champayne; 
smoked a large number of cigars, and published the 
next morning articles, varying in tone, about my views 
on all kinds of topics, my attire, and my Nose. I 
delivered my first lecture not at New York, but at 
Boston ; the audience was a large but not a crowded 
one; although the chair was taken by the genial 
“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” the late Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. The next lecture was attended 
by an even smaller gathering, and the third by a thinner 
one still. Mr. Bowden was inclined to think that the 
presence in Boston of Madame Adelina Patti, who was 
giving a series of concerts there, had something to 
do with the paucity of my patrons; and then it oc- 
curred to him that what was known as “'The Week 
of Prayer” was in progress in the capital of Massa- 
chusetts, and that many seriously-minded people had 
been deterred by devotional reasons from coming to 
hear me. 

So back we went to New York, where I was 
splendidly entertained at dinner by the members of 
the Lotus Club. Among the after-dinner speaker: 
were the facetious General Horace Porter, and the 
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equally humorous lawyer and orator Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, who made a great point in his speech by saying 
that I was going to Australia by way of Portland, 
in the State of Maine: a city which I never had the 
pleasure of visiting; but he repeated the assertion 
over and over again, and every time he reiterated it the 
company laughed uproariously :—a circumstance which 
strengthened a long-existing conviction in my mind 
that in after-dinner speaking and “ stage-gagging ” 
you have only to continually repeat something— 
“What’s o'clock?” or “ That’s the idea!” or “ How 
do you feel now?” or “Still I am not happy !”—to 
excite the hilarity of your hearers. 

My lectures at Chickering Hall, New York, were 
passably well attended ; but I had a very sparse audiente- 
at Brooklyn, where, in the chair in the church in which 
I discoursed, was the well-known American divine, the 
Rev. De Witt Talmage. At Philadelphia I had an 
overflowing audience, chiefly due, I should say, to the 
exertions of Mr. George W. Clilds. Washington, 
where the wintry weather was terribly severe, turned out 
a miserable failure; but I spent a pleasant time there as 
the guest of Eugene Schuyler, at whose house I met 
General Sherman and General ‘“‘ Phil” Sheridan. I had 
the honour, also, of being presented to, and holding 
a long conversation with, the President of the Republic, 
Mr. Chester Arthur; and I renewed my friendship 
with Senator Bayard. At the Capitol I was intro- 
duced to an American warrior, lawyer, and statesman, of 
whom J had heard a great deal, and concerning whom 
during the War of Secession I had written frequently, 
not altogether in a complimentary manner. This was 
(reneral Benjamin Franklm Butler. He was most 
friendly; and asked me whether I had ever been at 
New Orleans. I replied that I had sojourned for a 
considerable time in the Crescent City in 1879. “Ah!” 
he cheerfully remarked, ‘if you had been down to 
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Orleans in 1864 I would most certainly have hanged 
you—Yes, sir!” and I thoroughly believe that the 
General would have been as good as his word. 

_ A most decided, uncompromising personage, ‘“ Ben’ 
Butler. It is true that rude people used to call 
out “Spoons!” when he appeared at the theatre: 
the derisive exclamation being founded on the clearly 
libellous calumny that when in command at New 
Orleans he had shown a penchant for appropriating 
the valuables of recalcitrant Southerners; but, be it 
as it may, General Butler struck me as being a 
born ruler of men. I remember his coming to take 
military command at New York late in ’*64, when 
politieal riots, fomented by the Democratic party, were 
apprehended. His very arrival inspired a wholesome 
terror. He was waited upon at his head-quarters at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel by the Mayor and Aldermen of the 
Empire City. An American friend who was present on 
the occasion remarked that when the deputation retired 
from General Butler’s awe-exciting presence, “ their 
socks were full of toe-nails.” B. B., they knew, was 
not a man to be trifled with. 

Worse luck in Baltimore; although my gvod friend 
Mr. Otho Williams and his accomplished daughter, 
Miss Susan Williams, did all they could for me. Still 
direr misfortune at Cincinnati. Here the hitherto 
cheery Mr. Bowden fairly lost heart, and wrote me 
a letter saying that there was no armour against Fate, 
and that he must ‘‘ chuck the lectures up.” He added 
that he had made arrangements for me to lecture at 
St. Louis and at Chicago; but that I must bear the 
expenses myself, and that he mtended to go to Buffalo 
for a change of air. I have never seen him since; but I 
met a relative of his at San Francisco, to whom I related 
the story of his unsuccessful speculation in my brains 
and tongue. The sole comment of the gentleman at 
San Francisco was “Ah! just so; it’s so like him.” 
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Why so like him? Was he always giving away, five- 
hundred-pound notes in wild-cat schemes, I wonder P 
Henry Irving and Ellen ‘Terry were playing at Chicago 
when I arrived there; and the presence of those admir- 
able artistes, who were drawing overflowing houses every 
night, militated, of course, against my chances of 
success. The last straw that broke the camel’s back 
was the circumstance that Mark Twain, who came to 
see me, was himself lecturing in the city. 

However, I did my best. I gave away three 
hundred cards of admission to the elerks at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel. Henry Irving likewise consented to 
distribute another hundred passes, and I had a fairly 
well-filled house; while the money taken at the, door: 
just paid for the hire of the hall and the cost o 
advertising. Lecturing, so the proprietor of the hal 
was good enough to tell me when he gave me a receip' 
for his charges, was “played out” in the States. | 
thoroughly agreed with him; and resolved to keep my 
mouth shut in public until I reached the Antipodes. 

But the agent and I were both mistaken. I went 
to Omaha; crossed the Rockies, and descended the 
Pacific Slope in the usual adorable spring weather. 
At Sacramento I found the editor of an important 
San Franciscan paper, who had come to welcome 
me to the Golden State; and with him was an 
Italian gentleman, whose name I have forgotten, but 
whom I will call Risotto. He was of Semitic 
extraction, and he was most anxious that I should 
deliver a course of six lectures at ‘Frisco. I frankly 
told him of my failure in the Northern and Western 
States, and warned him that to speculate in my- 
self was a perilous venture. “Accidente /’’ he made 
answer. ‘“ Dese eastern folk, dey know noting, noting 
at all. You shall draw crowds efery night, or my 
name is not Risotto. Corpo di Bacco!” He offered 
me the usual terms of fifty per cent. on the gross 
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takings. J agreed; and arrived at San Francisco quite 
in a merry mood, and took up my old quarters at the 
Palace Hotel. My success as a lecturer was triumphant. 
The theatre in which I held forth was crammed every 
night; and my impresario was only disappointed at 
my declining—through cautious apprehension that it 
might come to the ears of the Australian Mrs. Grundy 
—to lecture on the Sabbath. 

Punctually at ten o'clock every morning the ener- 
getic Neapolitan used to wait upon me with a long 
rouleau of gold eagles or twenty-dollar pieces, and 
I took about three hundred pounds’ worth of these 
handsome coins to Australia and sold them to the 
Commercial Bank at Melbourne. Whenever he handed 
over the rouleau to me, my friend used to ask, 
“Are you content?” ‘‘ Contentissimo,’ I would reply. 
“Ves.” he would continue, “this is what Risotto de 
Neapolitan Chew can do. Dose eastern folk, dey know 
noting; dey have feste di formaggio. Accidente!” The 
members of the Bohemian Club, who are no more Bo- 
hemian in their ways than the members of the Lotus 
Club at New York are eaters of the cvzyphus, entertained 
me at a splendid banquet, on the morrow of which 
I embarked on board a steamer bound for Auckland, 
New Zealand. My Italian friend saw me off; and just 
as the ship was starting he clasped me fraternally by 
the hand, saying, “Got bless you! Risotto the 
Neapolitan Chew bids you farewell. Be happy, 
carissimo. I have made much more money than you.” 

The steamer had a right good English skipper 
and a Chinese crew. The Celestial stewards were 
continually winking and simpering, but they were 
civil and attentive. There was a dead calm on the 
Pacific; and for seven days we ploughed our way 
through what seemed an unbroken sheet of molten 
glass. We did not meet a shark; but we saw several 
“schools” of porpoises and a few albatrosses. At 
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the week’s end we made the harbour of Honolulu, 
where everybody within hail seemed to be crying 
“ Aloha!” Not being skilled in the Hawaiian tongue, 
I am quite ignorant as to what ‘‘ Aloha!” may mean ; 
but I take it to be a conventional ejaculation equivalent 
to the English “ All right,” the American “ Bully for 
you,’ and the Spanish “ Hombre!” So soon as I 
landed I was bustled by some newly made friends into 
a wagonette and conveyed to the Royal Palace, a 
handsome stone edifice, of architectural pretensions 
quite equalling those of the Schloss of a German Grand 
Duchy, and standing in tastefully laid-out grounds, 
rainbow-hued with tropical plants and flowers. There 
was a sentinel in a smart uniform on guard af the 
entrance-gate; and a few more soldiers were lounging 
about at the door of the guard-room. 

His Hawaiian Majesty was not residing at the 
Palace itself; he was dwelling in a commodious wooden 
bungalow in the grounds. I sent in my card; and 
in a few minutes I was ushered into the presence of 
(the late) King David Laamea Kalakaua. 

The royal sitting-room was simply but elegantly 
furnished ; and behind the arm-chair of the occupant 
were two tall book-cases full of well-bound volumes. 
The King rose when I entered; gave me his hand, 
bade me be seated; and during a prolonged audience 
expressed, among other things, the hope that I should 
stop at least a month in the islands, and “visit the 
largest volcano in the world.’ I had to state, with 
regret, that the steamer was leaving at the expiration of 
four hours. I found his Majesty a stalwart and well- 
built gentleman, with an intelligent expression of coun- 
tenance, and speaking excellent English. When in the 
afternoon the steamer left Honolulu, the King sent 
down his own private band, with a German band-master, 
to bid us farewell; and the friendly, chocolate-coloured 
Polynesians pelted us with flowers and oranges. 
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In another week we were at Apia in the Samoan 
Islands; and another seven days brought us safely to 
Auckland, always in unremitting sunny and windless 
weather. I forget at what stage of our voyage we crossed 
the Line; but I know that Neptune did not make his 
uppearance on board; nor do I remember when it was 
that we lost a day; but I can vouch for the fact that on 
a certain Wednesday the captain caused to be affixed 
to the looking-glass in the saloon this brief notice, 
“To-morrow will be Friday.” 

It was on a Sunday morning that we arrived at 
Auckland. A party of journalists came off in a boat 
and boarded the steamer; and I was marched off to the 
princjpal hotel, the smiling landlady of which estab- 
lishment informed me that Miss Geneviéve Ward, the 
tragedienne, had been staying in the house, and had 
just left for the Hot Lakes. After luncheon, the 
steamer again took her departure, and on the fifth 
morning afterwards we entered the indescribably beauti- 
ful harbour of Sydney, and anchored at the Circular 
Quay. The Mayor of Sydney and Mr. Alison, one 
of my extreprenenrs, were waiting for me; and I was told 
that my first lecture was to be delivered in the Town 
Hall, Melbourne, on the morrow of St. Patrick’s Day. 
Aiter luncheon, I went to Government House; paid 
my respects to Lord Augustus Loftus ; and was sub- 
sequently conducted to the Public Offices, where I 
was introduced to most of the Cabinet Ministers, 
including a great friend of Lord Rosebery, the late 
Hon. William Bede Dalley, who had been mainly 
instrumental in sending the New South Wales con- 
tingent to the Soudan. 

Mr. Dalley was one of the most cultured gentle- 
men and the most fluent orators [ ever had the 
honour to meet. The Postmaster-General presented 
me with a free railway pass available for some months 
for myself and my wife; and I may here mention 
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that every one of the Australasian Colonies showed 
us similar courtesy, and it never cost us a penny 
for railway travelling during our stay in the Colonies. 
Before leaving for Melbourne the members of the 
Atheneum Club—a society in which Lord Rosebery 
during his stay in Australia took great interest— 
entertained me at dinner, the chair being occupied by 
Mr. Dalley. The railway journey from the capital 
of New South Wales to that of Victoria occupied from 
six in the evening until about eleven the following 
morning. But midway, at the frontier of the two 
colonies, there was an examination of luggage at a 
Victorian custom-house. The line of railway seemed 
to run principally through tractless forests of tall gum- 
trees. At the railway terminus at Melbourne I founf 
my wife and Mr. and Mrs. George Rignold waiting 
for me on the platform; and we at once adjourned 
to Menzies’ Hotel, then, and perhaps now, the very 
best hotel in Australia. 

I found Melbourne a really astonishing city, with 
broad streets full of handsome shops, and crowded with 
bustling, well-dressed people. For two days we held 
ahucst continuous receptions at the hotel; and I wish 
that i had preserved the hundreds of cards of the 
ladies and gentlemen who were so kind as to visit us. 
The next evening I lectured for two hours at the 
Town Hall, which was crowded, and the receipts 
amounted to more than three hundred pounds. At 
the second lecture the aggregate takings were only 
eighty pounds. I am afraid, to begin with, that the 
hall was much too large for my purpose, and that 
my voice was scarcely audible to the occupants of the 
back seats. J remember at my first lecture being 
struck by two very curious circumstances. First, that 
what I intended to be a glowing eulogium on Mr. 
Gladstone was received in dead silence; and that every 
allusion I made to Lord Beaconsfield was responded 
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to ky a, thunderous storm of hand-clapping and 
cheering. 

I went to Government House ; was received by Sir 
Henry Loch, and dined with his Excellency, who, with 
Lady Loch, was present at my third lecture ; but I must 
frankly own that as a lecturer I was not particularly 
successful in Melbourne. I realised, however, large 
sums in Australia. In Sydney I did remarkably well ; 
and in New Zealand even better in a financial 
sense :—my agent there being the “ Little Smythe” 
with whom I had had the embryonic negotiations 
already mentioned. I earned, moreover, between March 
and December, something like a hundred pounds a 
week,by the republication in the Melbourne Argus; the 
Sydney Morning Merald,; another journal at Adelaide, 
South Australia; the Aucklund Herald, and the Calcutta 
Englishman, of my letters under the title “'The Land of 
the Golden Fleece,” for which 1 was receiving another 
twenty pounds a week from the Dae/y Telegraph. 1 got 
four per cent. fur my money on deposit in the Commercial 
Bank of Australia, and, in fact, by the end of the year 
I had realised a competence—which, for a literary 
man, might be considered handsome—for my old age ; 
but within a year of my return to England [I lost all 
my laboriously acquired shekels in one great crash. 

I had my ups and my downs during my lecturing 
tour on the Australian continent; journeying, as my 
wife and I did, into the remotest ‘“ back-blocks ” of the 
Bush. In some towns our success was magnificent, in 
others the takings did not exceed ten pounds. At 
Adelaide, at Brisbane in Queensland, and indeed 
throughout the last-named colony, the money rolled in 
gloriously. At one township where there was a rather 
handsome theatre, I peeped—as lecturers as well as 
managers will do—through the usual orifice in the drop- 
curtain to see what kind of a house there was; but to 
my dismay the pit—there were no stalls—was tenanted 
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only by three men and a boy. It was a case, I thought, 
of Hull and Lieutenant Gale’s lecture on “Aérostation ” 
over again. But the case was pleasantly altered when 
the curtain rose. ‘The most expensive seats in the 
house were in the dress-circle, which had been invisible 
to me through the hole in the curtain; and I found 
the boxes crowded with the “quality” of the place 
—magistrates, clergymen, and wealthy squatters. We 
had hot roast fowl for supper that night. 

Great financial success was also our lot at Wagga- 
Wagga, areally pretty town, with the name of which alli 
those who remember the Tichborne trial will be familiar. 
The Assizes were on when we arrived; and by good luck 
the Crown Prosecutor turned out to be an old friend 
of mine. I had a capital house on that and the suc- 
ceeding night—the Judge came, the Bar and the 
solicitors mustered in full force; the prosecutors and 
the witnesses were all to the fore; and I could almost 
have believed that the prisoners, escorted by friendly 
warders, were likewise present. It was at a place 
called Mudgee that J underwent one of the most 
serious snubs that I ever experienced, although I must 
admit that I have not unfrequently, while making 
a speech, been more or less ‘shut up” by an un- 
sympathetic audience. Once, taking the chair at the 
Holborn Town Hall, in advocacy of a movement for 
establishing a tram-car system in the parish of St. 
Paneras, I began my address with—‘“ Ladies and gentle- 
men. When I was last in the United States ” 
whereupon a gentleman in the gallery cried out: 
‘Why the devil didn’t you stop there?” This was not 
very encouraging, but my rebuff at Mudgee was much 
more mortifying. It came from the lady who, as I have 
elsewhere related, exclaimed “ Rubbidge!” when I had 
come to the end of what I thought was a pathetic and 
picturesque description of the appearance of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria at her Coronation in June, 1848. 
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Jt was at Brisbane, in Queensland, that I found Miss 
Geneviéve Ward, whose dramatic tour, in company 
with that excellent actor Mr. Vernon, had been one 
uninterrupted triumph. She made, I apprehend, as 
much if not more money than I did; and she had 
the sense, I hope and believe, to keep her winnings. 
We afterwards had the pleasure of meeting her both 
in Melbourne and Sydney. Of the many scores of 
places which I visited, many of them with wholly un- 
pronounceable native names, I took count in a ledger 
which I have mislaid. I know, however, that in the 
autumn, under the auspices of ‘“ Little Smythe,” T 
went to New Zealand, and lectured with bright suc- 
cess, at Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
‘Invercargill, and other places. At Wellington, the 
capital of the colony, I had the advantage of meeting 
the Governor, Sir William Jervois, whom I had not seen 
since the old Canadian days in 1864. Moreover, I 
received from an unknown source a hundred pounds as 
an honorarium for visiting the wonderful Hot Lakes 
district and formally opening some of the baths. [ 
saw the marvellous Pink and White Terraces, since 
utterly annihilated by a succession of dreadful earth- 
quakes. 

Returning from New Zealand early in December, I 
lectured four or five times, but with indifferent success, 
at Hobart and other towns in the beautiful and 
hospitable island of Tasmania—the sanatorium, the 
Tsle of Wight of Australia. In the third week of De- 
cember my wife left me to go to Melbourne to pack 
up our things with the intent of departing for India; 
and three days after she left I crossed to Sydney to 
draw out some money from a banking-house there. I 
spent my Christmas Day at sea, not very convivially ; 
there was no roast beef and there was no plum pudding, 
and I dined on boiled mutton and turnips, and a pint of 
Bass’s pale ale. At Sydney I left my card with Lord 
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Carrington, the newly arrived Governor, who at once sent 
down a trooper to the hotel where I was staying and 
asked me to dinner that same evening. At the end of 
the repast his Excellency, after proposing the Queen's 
health, told me that that was the only toast usually 
drunk at Government House; but that he meant to 
drink the health of my wife: which he did. We walked 
afterwards in the garden, and gazed at the blue velvet 
sky—not melaina astron (“black with stars”), as the 
Greek playwright somewhat paradoxically puts it in 
Eleetra—but studded almost overwhelmingly with the 
dazzling luminaries of the Southern Cross. ‘“ What a 
beautiful country!” exclaimed Lord Carrington, “and 
what a happy time you must have had.” Yes; J had 
had, all things considered, a happy and most pro- 
sperous time. 

Next evening, having settled all my money matters, 
T took the train; and on the platform at Melbourne 
] found, not my wife, but my secretary, who told 
me that my dear partner had caught a chill at 
sea in Bass’s Straits; that she was lying dangerously 
ill at Menzies’ Hotel, where a consultation of three 
physicians had just been held. It ‘was New Year’s 
Eve; the weather was ferociously hot, with a hotter 
wind, and a “brickfielder,” or dust-storm, blowing 
through Melbourne’s broad streets. I found my wife 
inarticulate, in the agonies of peritonitis. She only 
spoke once, when, pressing my hand, she said, ‘‘ Go to 
India, dear, and complete your education.” That night 
she died. At three o’clock in the afternoon of the next 
day I had to bury her. I had no mourning attire; 
and I was obliged to borrow different articles of sable 
dress from different friends. Everybody was pitiful 
and kind to me. The Governors of every one of the 
Australasian Colonies sent me condoling telegrams ; and 
similar missives reached me from Lord Rosebery and 
from Henry Irving. The Bishop of Melbourne, now 
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Bishop of Manchester, wrote me a touching letter. The 
Venerable Archdeacon of Melbourne, then nearly eighty 
years of age, and who died only a few weeks ago, came 
and prayed with me. (Geneviéve Ward was away ; 
Mrs. Menzies and her daughter were beautifully good 
to me; but I fancy that during a full fortnight I was 
more or less off my head. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
HOME AGAIN—LAST WORDS. 


Calentta—Smitten with Fever—-Tho Queen’s Jubilee—An Urgent Note from 
Mr. Labouchere—Introduction to Pigott the Forger—-ITis Contention --My 
Second Marriage. 

Tut Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 

Navigation Company, so soon as the news of my sad 

bereavement had been cabled to London, telegraphed to 

Melbourne to the Company’s agent there, instrurting 

him to give me, if I wished to visit India, a free passage 

to Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and back to England. 

When I was well enough to travel, I boarded one of 

the magnificent P. and O. steamers at Williamstown ; 

and three weeks later, after a brief stay at Colombo and 

Kandy, in the enchanting island of Ceylon, I arrived at 

Calcutta. Lord Dufferin was away, in Burmah; but he 

had telegraphed to Calcutta to say that I was to be 

asked to the Viceregal country residence at Barrackpore, 
and on his return to the City of Palaces he showed me 
all his usual goodness. Sir W. W. Hunter, a Member 
of Council, too, to whom I had been recommended by 

Geneviéve Ward, ‘“‘put me up” at a house which he 

had rented somewhere on the Hugli. We crossed the 

river one night to witness some religious ceremony at a 

Hindoo temple. I caught a chill on the water, and 

two days afterwards, at an hotel in Calcutta, I awoke 

with a high fever. 

When I grew apparently convalescent, I was 
again “put up,” or entertained, at the house of Mr. 
J. O. B. Saunders, the proprietor of the Calcutta 
Linglishman ; and when, after a few weeks’ stay under 
his hospitable roof, I began to feel quite well and 
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strong, [ shipped myself on board the P. and O. steamer 
Ballarat, and returned home by way of Colombo— 
where I met Sir Edwin Arnold, who was revisiting 
India—Madras, Aden, the Red Sea, the Suez Canal, 
and Marseilles. I reached London just in time for the 
Queen's Jubilee, and of the ceremony in the Abbey I 
wrote a long account in the Daily 7vlegraph. I had 
not, however, been more than three weeks in Mecklen- 
burgh Square when the fever, or rather the fag-end of 
it, came back to me, and I believe that the malady is in 
my bones still. I was more or less an invalid for 
nearly a year. 

I may, before winding up, say something about one 
of the last public transactions in which I have been 
concerned. In February, 1889, I was the occupant of a 
flat in Victoria Street, Westminster, and one Saturday, 
between one and two p.m., a knock came at my study- 
door; and I was handed a letter which had been brought 
in hot haste by a servant who was instructed to wait 
for an answer. ‘The missive was of the briefest possible 
kind, and was from my near neighbour Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, M.P., whose house was then at 24, Gros- 
venor Gardens. The note ran thus: “Can you leave 
everything, and come here at once? Most important 
business.—H. Lb.” I told the servant that I would be in 
Grosvenor Gardens within a quarter of an hour, and, ere 
that time had expired, I was ushered into a large library 
on the ground floor, where I found the Senior Member 
for Northampton smoking his sempiternal cigarette, but 
with an unusual and curious expression of animation in 
his normally impassible countenance. 

He was not alone. Ensconced in a roomy fauteuil 
a few paces from Mr. Labouchere’s writing-table there 
was a somewhat burly individual of middle stature and 
of more than middle age. He looked fully sixty ; 
although I have been given to understand that his age 
did not exceed fifty-five; but his elderly aspect was 
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enhanced by his baldness, which revealed a large amount 
of oval os frontis fringed by grey locks. The individual 
had an eye-glass screwed into one eye, and he was using 
this optical aid most assiduously ; for he was poring over 
a copy of that morning’s issue of the Zimes, going right 
down one column and apparently up it again; then 
taking column after column in succession; then harking 
back as though he had omitted some choice paragraph ; 
and then resuming the sequence of his lecture, ever and 
anon tapping that ovoid frontal bone of his, as though 
to evoke memories of the past, with a little silver pencil- 
case. I noted his somewhat shabby-genteel attire ; and 
in particular I observed that the hand which held the 
copy of the Zimes never ceased to shake. Mr. Labou- 
chere, in his most courteous manner and his blandest 
tone, said, ‘‘ Allow me to introduce you to a gentleman 
of whom you must have heard a great deal, Mr. “i 
I replied, ‘‘There is not the slightest necessity for 
naming him. I know him well enough. That’s Mr. 
Pigott.” 

The individual in the capacious fauteuil wriggled 
from behind the 7mes an uneasy acknowledgment of 
my recognition ; but, if anything could be conducive 
to putting completely at his ease a gentleman who, 
from some cause or another, was troubled in his mind, 
it would have been the dulcet voice in which Mr. 
Labouchere continued: ‘The fact is that Mr. Pigott 
has come here, quite unsolicited, to make a full con- 
fession. I told him that I would listen to nothing that 
he had to say save in the presence of a witness; and 
remembering that you lived close by, I thought that 
you would not mind coming here and listening to what 
Mr. Pigott has to confess, which will be taken down, 
word by word, from his dictation, in writing.” It 
has been my lot, during a long and diversified career, 
to have to listen to a large number of very queer 
statements from very queer people; and, by dint of 
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experience, you reach at last a stage of stoicism when 
little, 1f anything, that is imparted to you excites 
surprise. Mr. Pigott, although he had screwed his 
courage to the sticking-place of saying that he was 
going to confess, manifested considerable tardiness in 
orally “owning up.” Conscience, we were justified in 
assuming, had “gnawed” to an extent sufficient to 
make him disposed to relieve his soul from a dreadful 
burden ; but conscience, to all seeming, had to gnaw a 
little longer and a little more sharply ere he absolutely 
gave tongue. So we let him be for about ten minutes. 
Mr. Labouchere kindled another cigarette. I lighted 
a cigar. 

At length Mr. Pigott stood up and came forward 
Into the light, by the side of Mr. Labouchere’s writing- 
table. He did not change colour; he did not blench ; 
but when—out of the fulness of his heart, no doubt— 
his mouth spake, if was in a low, half-musing tone, 
more at first as though he were talking to himself than 
to any auditors. By degrees, however, his voice rose, 
his diction became more fluent. It is only necessary 
that in this place I should say that in substance Pigott 
confessed that he had forged the letters alleged to have 
been written by Mr. Parnell ; and he minutely described 
the manner in which he, and he alone, had executed the 
forgeries in question. Whether the man with the bald 
head and the eye-glass in the library at Grosvenor 
Gardens was telling the truth or uttering another batch 
of infernal lies it is not for me to determine. No 
pressure was put upon him; no leading questions were 
asked him; and he went on quietly and continuously to 
the end of a story which I should have thought 
amazing had I not had occasion to hear many more 
tales even more astounding. He was not voluble, but 
he was collected, clear, and coherent; nor, although he 
repeatedly confessed to forgery, fraud, deception, and 
misrepresentation, did he seem overcome with anything 
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approaching active shame. His little peccadilloes were 
plainly owned, but he appeared to treat them more as 
incidental weaknesses than as extraordinary acts of 
wickedness. 

When he had come to the end of his statement, Mr. 
Labouchere left the library for a few minutes to obtain 
a little refreshment. It was a great relief to me that 
Pigott did not disclose anything to me when we were 
left together. There came over me a vague dread that 
he might disclose his complicity with the Rye House 
Plot, or that he would admit that he had been the exe- 
cutioner of King Charles I. The situation was rather 
embarrassing ; the time might have been tided over by 
whistling, but unfortunately I never learnt to whistle. 
It would have been rude to read a book; and, besidés, 
to do so would have necessitated my taking my eyes off 
Mr. Pigott, and I never took them off him. We did 
get into conversation, but our talk was curt and trite. 
He remarked, first taking up that so-often-conned Zimes, 
that the London papers were inconveniently large. 
This, being a self-evident proposition, met with no 
response from me; but on his proceeding to say, in 
quite a frendly manner, that I must have found the 
afternoon's interview rather stupid work, I replied that, 
on the contrary, so far as I was concerned, I had found 
it equally amusing and instructive. Then, the frugal 
Mr. Labouchere coming back with his mouth full, we 
went to business again. The whole of Pigott’s con- 
fession, beginning with the declaration that he had 
made it uninvited and without any pecuniary consider- 
ation, was read over to him line by line and word by 
word. He made no correction or alteration whatsoever. 
The confession covered several sheets of paper, and to 
each sheet he adixed his initials. Finally, at the 
bottom of the completed document he signed his name, 
beneath which I wrote my name as a witness. 

One day, not very long after my return from India, 
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and while I was miserably ill, there came to visit me 
a tall, comely lady, who brought me a letter from dear 
old Antonio Gallenga. She sought my assistance in 
some matter of lady journalism. Presently she became 
my faithful and efficient secretary. I mourned my dear 
lost Harriet for four dismal years. But time was 
good to me. I thought it wicked and ungrateful 
to Providence to continue to dwell in sulky solitude, 
eating my own heart, when I had the means of 
making another person happy; and four years ago I 
was married at St: Margaret's Church, Westminster, to 
Bessie, tlie third daughter of the late Robert Stannard, 
C.l., the tall and handsome lady whom Antonio 
Gallenga had sent to me. 
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Copeland, Mr. W. R., of Theatres Royal, 
Dover and Liverpool, 115-117 ; 559 

Cordova, 432, 483, 615 

Cornhill Magazine, 300—304 

Costa, Sir Michael, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, 86 

Costello, Dudley, 177 

Coutts, Mr. Thomas, 23 

Covent Garden Theatre ; first appear- 
ance of Madame Sala, 21; perform- 
ance on the eve of the expected 
Chartist riots, 182, 183 

Coxwell, Mr. Henry, 236 

Crampton, Sir John, 12], 423, 424 

Crellin, Mr., 141, 142 . 

Creswick, Mr., tragedian, 200 

Cricklewood, 30—33 

Crimean War, 409, 410 

Cross, Viscount, and the ‘ Claimant,” 


Crosse, Mr., and his menagerie, 261 

Crown Court, King Street, 77, 78 

““Crowquill, Alfred’’ (see Forester, 
Alfred) 

Cruikshank, George, his illustrations to 
Dickens’s works 73; his illustrations 
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to “ Jack Sheppard,’’ 83, 14; funeral, 

92; his advice to the author, 170 
Cruikshank, Robert, 173 
Cunningham, Peter, 362, 363; 

‘¢ Handbook for London,”’ 362 
Curée, Dr., 13 


his 


Daily News, The, and the American 
Civil War, 393 

Daily Teleyraph: 14; author’s article 
on Dickens, 305; author’s first visit to 
the office, 311, 312; author’s first 
articles, 312, 324, 3827; the first offices, 
325; commencement of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s connection, 375, 376; advo- 
a the demolition of Temple Bar, 
62: 

Dallas, E. M., 376 

Dalley, Hon. William Bede, 713, 714 

Dance, Charles, 127, 161 

Dancing Dervishes, 642 

Dandies at Gore House, 43, 

Darling, Miss Caroline, lessee of Theatre 
Royal, Dover, 114, 115 

Davenport, Mr. H. L., 188 

Davidge, Mr., as Malvolio, 188 

ae Mr., his affair with Colonel Eld, 
26 


Davison, Mr. James, 41! 

‘* Deanery ’’ Club, 145 

Delavigne, Casimir, the two sons of, 
06 


Depew, Mr. Chauncey, 708 

Derby, Lord, and the paper duties, 316: 
and the ‘‘ Book of Nonsense,’’ 316 

Dervishes at Constantinople, 642, 643 

Dicey, Mr. Edward, 433, 582 

Dickens, Alfred, engineer, 345, 368 

Dickens, Charles: his adaptation of one 
of the ‘‘Sketches by Boz,” 57; the 
dramatic version of his ‘Oliver 
Twist,’’ 62; author's first acquaintance 
with him, 72; excitement created b 
his works, 72,73; theatricals at his 
London residence, 89; and Mac- 
rone’s pe of the copyright of 
“Sketches by Boz,” 142; and the Bil/y 
Taylor pantomime, 250; his estimate 
of Louts Napoleon, 251; author’s 
article on him in the Daily Telegraph, 
305 ; matrimonial troubles and quarrel 
with a 314; starts All the 
Year Lound, 314; first appearance as 
a public lecturer, 506 

Dickens, jun., Mr. Charles, 573 

Dickens, Frederick, 364 

Dicks, Mr. John, at Mentone, 667, 668 

Dickson, Colonel, of the Tithes Com- 
missioners’ Office, 96 

‘‘ Dicky-strap,’’ 33 

Dilke, Charles Wentworth, 242 
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Dilke, Sir Charles, 674 

Dixon, William Hepworth, 374 ° 

Dizi, Madame, 101, 102 

Dogs of Constantinople and Eyoub, 643 
—645 

Donizetti, his compositions and_his 
acquaintance with author's mother, 
39; his last days, 40; appointment 
given to his relative by the Sultan, 
40 


Doré, Gustave, 483 

D’Orsay, Count, Lady Blessington’s 
opinion of his appearance, 43 

D’Orsay, Lady Harriet, afterwards wife 
of Mr. Spencer Cowper, 108,109; aud 
the sale of a ringlet to the Duke 
of Orleans, 109 

Dover: a meeting with the Duke of 
Wellington, 38; the Theatre Royal 
and some of its lessees, 112—117; a 
inilitary funeral, 117, 118 

Dramatists, remuneration of, 91 

Draper, Mr. Edward, on the staff of the 
Llinstrated Times, 267 ¢ 3 

Drury Lane Theatre: performance of 
Maid of Artois, 46, 47; of Julius 
Caesar, 185; the Meiningen Troupe, 
139; the production of Afonte Cristo, 
178, 179 

Dufferin, Lord, 690, 691, 720 

Dumanoir, 106 

Dumas, Alexandre, the younger, at 
school with the author, 106, 483; 

es ae Letter,’’ Lord John Russell’s, 

L 


Duvernay, Mile., 60 
Dyne, Johu Godfrey, Principal of Bolton 
House School, Turnham Green, 131 


Earle, General, 398, 399 
East, Mr. Quartermaine, 504 
‘* Hichoes of the Week,’’ 361 


Edgware, 9 
Edinburgh, Duke of, his marriage, 
588 ; ‘‘ King of Byzantium,”’ 646; at 


the coronation of the Tsar Alexander 
III., 699 

Edwards, Mr. Sutherland, on the staff 
of the Illustrated Times, 267, 300; 
musical critic of the Zines, 414, 
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Egan the Elder, Pierce, his sporting 

oks and reminiscences of sporting 

characters, 200—202 

Egan the Younger, Pierce, 202 

Eid, Lieut.-Col., Master of the Cere- 
monies at Brighton, 26 

Elliot, Sir Henry, 650 

Ellis, Mr. George, and the pantomime 
of Billy Tayior, 250 

Envelopes, introduction of, 120 


INDEX. 


Escorial, The, 425, 426 

Etzensberger, Mr., 464, 470 

Eugénie, Empress, and her palace at 

arseilles, 415; her influence in pro- 

moting the war with Prussia, 529 

Execution, last public, 501 

Executions, newspaper reports of, 496— 
498 

Exeter ‘Chang , O4, 261, 511 

Explosion at Clerkenwell House of De- 
tention, 499—6501 

Eykyn, Mr. Roger, 602 

Eyoub, mosque and dogs of, 644, 645 


Fairfield, Captain, author’s godfather, 
6 


‘‘ Fairy Godmother,’’ A, 7 

Family Herald, The, and the author's 
first literary efforts, 176, 177 

Farren, Miss, 316 


Farren, Miss Nellie, in JVal Tyley, 
412 
Farren, William, the elder, 49, 93; in 


she Pouble-bedded Room, 159; nnd’ the 
cock salmon, 189 

Faucit, Miss Helen (see Martin, Lady 
Theodore) 

Faucit, Saville, 172 

Faweett, Sir Henry, 657 

Fenians: outrage at the House of Deten- 
tion, 499--401 

Feron, Madame, 124, 125 

Ferrara: associations of Lucrezia Borgia, 
462—464 

Fieschi, 49, 50 

Fife, Duke of, 674, 687 

Filippi, Dr. Carlo, 466, 467, #71 

Finnerty, Peter, and the Walcheren 
Expedition, 498; and Lord Castle- 
reagh, 458 

Fitzclarence, Lady Augusta, one of the 
author’s godmothers, 7 

Fitzherbert, Charles, 18, 19 

Fitz-James, Mr., 171 

Fitzroy Theatre, 91 

Fitz-William, Mrs., 188 

Fleet Prison, 125 

Serie. Adventure amongst, 
4¢ 

Forbach, Battle of, 540 

Forbes, Mr. Archibald, 541, 601, 602, 
615 ; dinner in his honour, 677; lectur- 
ing tour in the Colonies, 705 

Ford, Lieut.-Col., 19, 399 

Forester, Alfred, and his ‘‘No Popery ”’ 
cartoons, 212, 213 

Forster, Henry Rumsey, 328, 381 

Forster, John, allusion to his “ Life of 
Charles Dickens,” 248 

Fortescue, Mr. Chichester (afterwards 
Lord Carlingford), 61 

Foster, Peter Le Neve, 242, 595 


489, 
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Fox, Sir Charles, 242 

Francis Joseph, Emperor, 439 

Franco-Prussian War, 526—652 

‘¢ Frank hunters,’’ 121 

Frankfort, 419 

Franklin, Sir John, projected balloon 
expedition in search of, 236—289 

Frascati, Salon, concert given by author’s 
mother, 106, 107 

French Revolution of 1848, and the 
expulsion of English workmen from 
France, 178 

Frere, Sir Bartle, 144 

Frias, Duke of, 121, 428, 424 

Friswell, Mr. James Hain, defendant in 
an action for libel, 569—57+4 

Frith, Mr. W. P., 380 

Frost-bite, a preventive for, 635 

Fuseli, Henry, 171 


(lage, Lieut. -Col,, 18, 19 

Giaiety Theatre, 511; production of Has 
Tyler, SUL S13 

Gale, Licutenant, his balloon project for 
searching for Sir John Franklin, 
235—239; killed at Bordeaux, 239 

Gallenga, Antonio, 393, 424, 600, 601, 
645, 720 

Gallini, Sir John, 1 

Gambling at the Salon Frascati, 107; 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, 230, 231; at Hom- 
burg, 319, 320; 418, 419; at Monte 
Carlo, 665 

Garcia, Evelina, 
Theatre, 127 

Garcia, Pauline, at a concert in Paris, 
108 

Garibaldi: condition of his army, 44); 
the author’s interview with, 446; 
occupations in the United States of 
America, 447 ; character and designs 
in Italy, 450, 451; uniform as a 
General in Italian army, 447, 448; 
the support accorded him by English 
ladies, 448, 449; and Napoleon IIl., 
449; reception in London and incident 
at Stafford House, 454; return to 
Caprera, 456 

Garrick Club, and the portraits of 
Charles James Mathews, 31 

“ aay ae and Daylight,”’ 357 

Gay, Mr. Drew, 615 

Gendarme, The Prussian, 229 

ea author’s experiences in, 60., 
56 

George I., and one of his partialities, 41 

George IV., death of, 8 

German Legion, 273 

Gibraltar, 615—617 

Gibson, General Randall, 680 

Gifford, Countess of (formerly Lady 
Dufferin), 24 


at the Princess's 
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Gilchrist, Dr., 149 

eee The Right Hon, W. F., 
6 

Glossop, Miss, 52 

Glossop, Mrs. Feron, 124 

Glover, Mrs., in the Love Chase, 93 

Glover, Rudolph Gustavus, 363, 477 

Glyn, Miss, 188, 376 

Godwin, George, of the Builder, 59; 
Ase pamphlet on ‘Temple Bar,”’ 
. 

Gold fever in London, 191 

Goldsmith, Oliver, his benevolence and 
the school in which he learned it, 204, 
205 

Goodford, Dr., 368 

Gordon, General, 401 

Gore House, author's visit to as a youth, 
42; some of the visitors, 43, 44 

Gormandising in society, 20 

Gower, Lind Ronald, and Garibaldi, 
$04 

Graham, Sir dames, ordering letters to 
Mazzini to be opened at the Post 
Office, 283, 284 

Graham, James Lorimer, 897, 502 

Granada, 433 

Grant, James, of the Morning Adcer- 
tise, 386 —388 

Granville, Lady, at a concert in Paris 
given by author’s mother, 107 

Granville, Lord, 371 

Grattan, Mr. H. P., 120 

Grattan, Mrs. H. P., 127, 168 

Great Eastern steamship, its history, 340 
—3 

Great Exhibition, The, 213, 214 

‘* Great Exhibition wot is to be, The,”’ 
213—215 

Green, Mr. Charles, and the Nassau 
balloon, 123 ; 286, 244 

Greenacre, James, murder committed by, 
79, 80 

Greenbacks, value during 
War, 396, 397 

Green-room, The: probable ongin and 
meaning of term, 86—88; of St. 
James’s Theatre, 89, 92, 93; of the 
Haymarket Theatre, 93 

Greenwood, Mr. Frederick, on the staff 
of the Illustrated Timea, 267, 309 

Greenwood, Mr. James, 309 

Gregory, Sir William, and the study of 
Greek, 99 

Greig, Admiral, 633 

Greig, General, 633 

Grieve, Thomas, 48 

Grieve, William, 48 

Grimes, the name of, and the pewtering 
trade, 37 

Grimstone, and his ‘ Eye Snuff,’’ 11 

Grisi, Giulietta, at a concert in Paris, 
108; singing a verse of the National 


American 
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eet at Covent Garden Theatre, 

182 

Grosvenor, Lord Robert (afterwards 
Lord Ebury), his Bill to suppress 
Sunday trading, 261 

Grosvenor Gallery, 676 

Grousset, M. Pascal, 516 

Gruneisen, Mr. Charles Lewis, 4.7 

Gubbins, Miss, afterwards Viscountess 
Combermere (q.’.), 24 

Guerbel, Count Constantine de, 294 

Guido, and his portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci, 477 

Guthrie, Mr, G. J., surgeon, 11, 95 


Hughe, Louis, 169 

Hague, The, performance of La Juve 
at, 420, 421 

Halford, Sir Henry, 9 

Hall, Mr. and Mrs. S. C., 92 

Hall, Mr, Sydney, 530 

Hallé, Mr. CL, 676 

Halliday, Mr. Andrew, 607 

Halstead, Mr. Murat, 682 

Halswelle, Mr. Keeley, as an artist, 
266 

Hamilton, Lord Frederick, 690, 691 

Hamlet, Mr., landlord of the Princess’s 
Theatre, 123 

Hamlet ; Shakespeare said to have played 
the purt of the Ghost, 116 

Hannay, James, on the staff of the 
{lustrated Tunes, 269; early life, 269 ; 
admiration of Thackeray for, 270; 
epigram ou Robert Brough and the 
author, 271; satire on three essayists, 
271; litefary works and editorship of 
the Kdinhurgh Courant, 271; British 
Consul at Barcelona, 272; 333; 376 

Hanover Square Rooms: Bolton House 
School examination and dramatic per- 
formance, 136 --138 

Hanoverian horses, 499 

Harcourt, Sir William Vernon, and the 
Saturday Reriew, 359; 674 

Hardman, Mr. Frederick, 457 

Hardman, Sir William, 246 

Harley, John Pritt, stage manager at St. 
James’s Theatre, 58 

Harris, Sir Augustus, 124; 414, 508 

Harrison, Captain, of the Great Eastern, 
341, 348, 345 

Hart, Mr. Ernest, 578 

Hawley, Sir Joseph, 403 

Hayes, Miss Catherine, vocalist, 82 

Haymarket Theatre: the green-room, 
93; engagement of author’s mother, 
93; a alana of the Love Chase, 
93; Madame Sala’s benefit, 95 

Haynau, Marshal, and the Caffé Florian, 


( 
@ 
265, 


460 
Hayward, Abraham, 675 


INDEX. 


Hemming, Mr., proprietor of the Café de 
l’Eurgpe, 165; offends Macready, 166 

Henderson, Mr., one of the contractors 
for the Great Exhibition, 242 

Henty, Mr. George, 442, 456, 466, 615 

Her 
86; Sir Michael Costa and the singers, 
Lumley’s lesseeship, 247 

Herbert, Hon. Alan, 550 

Hermit of St. Albans, The, 364 

Herne Bay, 119, 120 

Hessian troops hired by the English 
Government, 420 

Higgins, Matthew, 368 

Hine, Mr, H. G., as artist on Punch, 
168 ; his after career, 169 

Hobart Pasha, 649 

Hobart Town, author’s lecturing visit 
to, 717 

Hodder, George, 328 

Hogarth, Mr, George, 314 

‘* Hogarth Papers,” 3809 ot 

Hoge, Dr. Jahez, 167 

HogJingMead, John, his belief that 
Shakespeare played the part of Ghost 
in Hamlet, 116, 117; 341; lessee and 
manager of the Gaiety Theatre, d11 ; 
and Wat Tyler, 511—o13 

Holmes, Dr. Oliver Wendell, 707 

Holt, Mr. Thomas Littleten, his journal- 
istic partnership with Mr. Gilbert 
a Beckett, 91; editor of (hat, 179, 
180; his numerous journalistic ven- 
tures and his final atlines. 195-—200 ; 
and the ron Times, 197---919; sub-editor 
of Conservative Magazine, 223; and 
the “Leave Us Alone Club,”’ 262, 268 

Homburg, gambling adventures at, 319, 
320, 418, 419, SLT, 578 

Honolulu, author’s visit to, 412 

Hood, Jun., Tom, 363 ote: 

Hook, Theodore, his appearance and 
wit, 45; his sketch of a green-room, 
87 

oe Mr. Beresford, 372, 373 

‘‘Hopeful ”? Mr., 220; induces the author 
to set out on a gambling adventure at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 226, 227 ; his fortunes 
at the gaming table, 278, 230 — 

Horn, Mr., of the Journal de St. Pcters- 
bourg, 626 

Horner, Mr., his panorama of London at 
the Colosseum, 65 

Horsey, Admiral de, 398 

Horton, Miss P., 02; afterwards Mrs. 
German Reed, 56 

Houghton, Lord, the late, a pall-bearer at 
funeral of George Cruikshank, 92; 
and the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
483; 676 

Household Brigade, curious uniform of 
cymbal-player, 33 


afesty’s Theatre: its green room, | 


Laporte’s lesseeship, 247; Mr. | 
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Household Budget, 314 

Household Words ; author’s first article, 
248; author sent to Russia to pre- 
pare articles on his experiences, 279’; 
the number of articles by author, 306; 
sold by auction, 314 

“ How I Tamed Mrs. Cruiser,’’ 310, 357 

Howling Dervishes, 642 

Hudson, George, author’s article on in 
the Conservative Magazine, 222 

eee Victor, allusion to his ‘‘ Rhin,’’ 


Hull, Lieutenant Gale’s lecture at, 237 - 
he € 


Hullah, Mr. John, and the music of Zhe 
Village Coquettes, 57 

‘‘ Hullah System,’ The, 132 

Hunt, Leigh, 363, note 

Hunter, Sir W. W., 720 

Hurlburt, William Henry, 407, 405 

Hyde Park Sunday Closing agitation, 
261, 262, desertion of the Lady's 
Mile on Sundays, 261 ; 

Hyndman, Mr. Henry M., 42, 143, tia, 
166 


Tenatieff, General, 655 —6 56 

Thons at Kieff, 634 

Tlustrated London News and Mr. Her- 
bert Ingram, 167, 309; and ‘‘ Echoes 
of the Week,’’ 361 

Illustrated Times: its proprietors and 
staff, 266, 277; sold to Mr. Herbert 
Ingram, 309 

Imperial, Prince, at Sandhurst, 528 

Income Tax, its wnjust and iniquitous 
character, 621 

Incomes of literary men, 620, 621 

Indian Lorette, 404 

Indian Mutiny, incident in the, 466 

Ingram, Herbert, and the Alun in the 
Moon, 167 ; buys the Ldlustrated Tones, 
309 ; starts the M elcome Guest, 309; 
with the author on the Great Kastern, 
d42, d44 

Ingram, Sir William, 341 

Institute of Journalists, 361 

International Exhibition (London), 1862, 
370, 371 

eee Exhibition (London), 1871, 

( 

International Exhibition (Paris), 1867, 
480—487 ; architectural features, 481, 
482; interest of Napoleon ITI., 481; 
the Commissioners, 482; Sir Henry 
Cole’s literary exhibit, 482; opening, 
483; commissariat, 483, 484; ‘Le 
Cottage Anglais,’’ 484, 485; distribu- 
a ot prizes, 486, 487 ; royal visitors, 

ae Exhibition (Paris), 1878, 

i 
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Ireland, discontent of, 1848, 183 

Iron Tynes, The, 198, 199 

Irving, Sir Henry, entertains the Mein- 
ingen Troupe, 139, 710 

Italy : war with Austria, 441—456; cur- 
rency, 476 

Ivanoff, 41 


Jackson, Colonel Basil, 651 

‘* Jacob Omnium,’’ 368 

Jaime, the dramatist, 106 

James, Mr. Edwin, defending Claude 
Bernard at the Old Bailey, 347 

James, Lord, 307 

Jefferson, Mr. Joseph, 411, 686 

Jerrold, Blanchard, 323; and Temple 
Bar, 356: 363 

Jerrold, Douglas, relations with Shirley 
Brooks, 163; his resemblance to Mont- 
golfier, 253 

Jervois, Sir William, 717 

Jewsbury, Miss Geraldine, 309 

Johnson, Dr., and ‘‘Queenie,’? 7; 
opinion of Milton’s appearance, 42; 
his compassion and the school in 
which he learned it, 204, 205; his 
allusion to the internal aspect of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, 579 

Jones, Mr. Atherley, 361 

Jones, Mr. Mason, recites the whole 
of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 506, 507 

“Journey Due North,’’ 278—307, 318 

Jullien, M., unintentionally caricatured 
by the author, 279, 280 


Kalkbrenner, 75 

Kean, Charles, 90, 249—25: 

Kean, Edmund, and the Savage Club, 
260 

Keeley, Mr. and Mrs., at the Princess’s 
Theatre, 127 

Keith, Viscount and Viscountess, 6 

Kemble, Charles, 21 

Kenealy, Dr. ; scholarship and early life, 
090; defence of the ‘'Claimant,”’ 
091; and John Bright, 591 

Kenney, Charles Lamb, 127, 163; and 
the Man in the Moon, 163; and Temple 
Bar, 355 

Kieff, 634 

Kilpack’s ‘‘ Divan,"? 123 

King’s Theatre, Haymarket (afterwards 
Her Majesty’s, ¢.v.), 1 

Knight, Charles, 315 

Knobel, Mr, Edward, 15 

see te gan 
Gniggra attle of, 

Kotzebue, August von, and the apocry- 
phal will of Peter the Great, 626 
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eee 41; at a concert in Paris, 


Labouchere, Mr. Henry, and the Queen’s 
Theatre, 507—508; interest in Watts 
Phillips, 510; and the ‘‘ Claimant,’ 
580, 585; and Truth, 685; 707; and 
Pigott, 721—724 

Lacy, Mr. Walter, 127 

Lacy, Mrs. Walter, 95 

‘*Lady Chesterfield’s Letters to her 
Daughter,’’ 358 

Lady’s Newspaper, The, 174 

art Lady Caroline, and her page, 


56 

‘‘Land of the Golden Fleece,” The, 715 

Landells, Ehenezer, 169, 174 

Landseer, Charles, R.A., 171 

Landseer, Sir Edwin, 376 

Lausdowne House, 45 

Laporte, M., and his lesseeship of Her 
ae Theatre, 247 

Lawley, Hon. Francis, 379, 403, 553 

Lawrence, Mr., surgeon, 11 

Lawrence, Mr. Frederick, 507 

Lawson, Sir Edward, 14, 311, U73, 89, 
593 

Lawson, Mr. Lionel, 312, 313, 511 

Layard, Sir Henry, 613 

Le F1lé, General, 633 

Le Play, M., and the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867, 481 

Le Sage, Mr., 688, 996, 697 

Le Thiére, Baron, 2+) 

Le Thiére, Miss Roma Guillon, 25, 129 

Lear Mr. painter, 316 

‘* Leave Us Alone Club,”’ The, 263 

Lebeuf, Marshal, on the condition of 
the French army, 531 

Lefévre, Marshal, 292 

Leffler, Adam, 62 

Leigh, Percival, 166 

Leighton, Mr. John, 383 

Leisure Horr, 308 

Lemarchant, Sir Denis, 145 

Lemon, Mark, 163, 618 

Lennox, Lord Henry Gordon, 37! 

‘¢ Leonine City,” The, 506 

Leslie, Mr., British Consul at Warsaw, 
632, 633 

Leslie, Mr. Henry, 632 

Letters opened by Post Office authorities, 

Lever, Charles, his attack on Cook’s 
Tourist Agency, 560 

Levy, Mr. Edward, 312, 316 

Levy, Mr. J. M., 311, 312, 677 

Lewis, Sir George, and the action for 
te against Mr. Friswell, 570, 571, 


Lexioographers, English characteristics 

ol, 

ee? action against Mr. Friswell, 569— 
o74 
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Lincoln, Abraham, his 
413 © 

Lincoln, Mr. Robert, 681 

Lindsay, Sir Coutts, 676 

Linley, George, and Lhe Bride of Castel- 
nuovo, 149 

Literary men, incomes of, 620, 621; 
their studies, 669 

Livesey, John, 394 

Livius, Mr. Barham, 93 

Lloyd, Mr. Edward, proprietor of ‘‘ Penny 
Dreadfuls,”’ and afterwards founder of 
Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, 172 

Lloyd’s Weekly Nowspaper, 323 

Lobanoff, Prince, 687 

Loch, Lord, and the ‘ fairy 
mother,’’ 7 

Loder, Kdward, and the Night Dancers, 
149 

Loder, John, leader of the orchestra at 
the Princess’s, 149 

Loftus, Lord Augustus, 625, 636, 718 

London: illustrations of its ‘‘small- 
ness,’g@ot, 59; panorama at the Colos- 
s@um, Regent’s Park, 6); Mr. Zang- 
will’s descriptions of Jewish life in, 
26) 

Loudon edited by the author, 275 

‘* Looking at Life,” 357 

Lord Mayors’ Shows, 493 

Loseby, Miss Constance, in Mut Tyler, 
ole 

Lowe, Mr., correspondent of the Times 
in Moscow, 700 

Lowe, General Edward, 651 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, 641 

Lowe, James, 309 

Lueas, Mr. Samuel, 315 

Lucrezia Borgia as represented — by 
Victor Hugo, 462 —164 

Lucy, Mr. H. W., and Colonel Fred 
Burnaby, 650 

Lumbago, treatment for, 692, 693 

Lumley, Mr. Benjamin, as a special con- 
stable, 181; kmidness to the author, 
246; his connection with Laporte and 
lesseeship of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
246, 247 

Lush, Mr. Justice, 502 

Lutz, Herr Meyer, 583 

Lycewn Theatre, 5£, 55 

Lyons, condition in September, 1870, 
54 

Lyons, Lord, 541, 519, 550 

Lytton, Lord, and his novels, 81, 83 


assassination, 


god- 


Macaulay, Dr., 308 

Macdonald, Sir John, 404 
Macfarren, Sir G. A., 76 
Mactiahan, J. A., 645, 646 
Mackay, Charles, 393 

Maclise, Daniel, at Gore House, 43 
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Macmahon, Marshal, 531, 540 

Macready, William Charles, 47, 9d; 
as Brutus, 136; as Othello, 152, 153; 
his temper at rehearsals, 151, 165; as 
Cardinal Wolsey, 153, 104; his private 
character, 154, 155; and Hemming’s 
mistake, 166 

Macrone, John, publisher, and the copy- 
right of ‘‘Sketches by Boz,’’ 142 

Maddox, Mr. John Medex, 61; lessee 
ship of the Princess’s Theatre, 122, 
124, 125, 126; gives employment to 
the author, 147; and Macready, 199 

Madrid, the carnival, 426, 427; chmate 
m winter, 598; entry of King Alfonso, 
602, 603 

Magee, D'Arcy, 401 

Maginn, Dr. William, 8&3 

Mahomet, Mr. Frederick, 166 

Maidstone, private execution af, 
497 

‘* Make Your Game,” 322 

Malaga, 433 

Malahide, Lord Talbot de, 374 

Malet, Sir Edward, 3898 

Malibran, Marie Félicie, 27, 28; in the 
Mal of Artois, 46; death, 48 

Min in the Moon, The: its editors, 
161; author employed as draughtsman, 
163; contributions by Angus Reach, 
1635; financiers and eclitorial office, 
167, 168; Robert Brough’s contribu- 
tions, 168; sketches by Hine, 168; 
vignette of constable and civilian, 185 

“ Manhattan,’’ 394 

Mauin, Daniel, 451 

Mantua, 460, 461 

Marble, Mr Manton, 167 

Mario, Madame Jessic Merriton White, 
149, 455 

Marriott, Frederick, proprietor of (Chat, 
179, 180; his Death Warrant, BRal- 
way Bell, and other journalistic ven- 
tures, 190, 191; edits Sea Francisco 
News Letter, 685 

Marseilles: its improvement 
Napvleon IIL, 415 

Marston, Mrs. H., 188 

Martin, Lady Theodore, 48, 172 

Mason, Monk, inmate of the Charter- 
house, 123 

Masters of the (' remonies at Brighton 
and other places, 23 

Mathews, (‘harles: incident of the debt 
of seven-and-sixpence, and the dinner 
at Willis’s Rooms, 156, 1075 in Carissa 
Huriowe, 157 

Mathews, Charles James, portraits by, 
31 

Maude, Colonel, V.C., 633 

Maxwell, Mr. J ohn, 314; and the start- 
ing of Zemple Bar, 354, 391, 673 

Mayhew, Athol, 534, 535, 338 
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under 


Mayhew, Augustus, on the staff of the 
Lilustrated Times, 267, 268; and the 
Rugeley murder, 268; goes to Hom- 
burg with the author, 319, 320 

Mayhew, Henry, his ‘‘ London Labour 
and London Boor.” 164; war corre- 
spoudent at Metz, 534, 435, 538 

Mayhew, Horace, 166 

Mayhew, Julius, 48; journalistic ven- 
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Mayne, Sir Richard, 257, 384 

Mazzini, Giuseppe. his letters opened at 
the General Post Office, 283, 284 

McGarell, Mr., guardian of Madame 
Sala before marriage, 4 

McMurdo, General, 93 

Mead, Mr. Tom, 188 

Medex, Mr. Samuel, 122 

a Troupe, The, at Drury Lane, 

9 


Melbourne, author’s lecturing visit to, 
714, 715 

Mellon, Harriet (see St. Albans, Duchess 
of 


Memory, cultivation and discipline of 
the, 8, 17 

Menken, Miss Ada Isaacs, her perform- 
ance of Mazeppa, her volume of poems, 
&c., 192; hallucination with regard to 
her real name, 193 

Mentone, 667, 668 

Metz: condition on the eve of the 
Franco-Prussian War, 033; assem- 
blage of war correspondents, 534, 53:5 ; 
supposed spies, 536—539 

Meux, Sir Henry, 34, 623 

Michau, Madame, 24, 25 

Milan, 442; scene in Opera House on 
the eve of war with Austria, 443; 
branches of the Sala family, 444 

Miller, Thomas, ‘‘the basket-weaving 
poet,’’ 186 

Milman, Dean, at the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s funeral, 257 

Milton, Dr. Johnson’s opinion of his 
rid ender 42 

Mitchell, M. Robert, and English war 
correspondents, 529 

Monaco, 226, 418 

Monck, Lord, 401 

Moncrieff, —, dramatic author, 123 

Mont Cenis Railway, 436 

Monte Carlo, 665 

Montes, Lola, 192, 193 

Montmorency, Falls of, 404 

Montreal, 397—400, 404 

Moore, ‘Thomas, 45, 56 

Morison, Peter, of the Bank of Deposit, 
finances London, 275 

Morning Advertiser under the editorship 
of James Grant, 388 

Morning Chronicle, 323 
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Morning Herald, 58 

Morning Post, 53; article on quthor’s 
oe to the TZtmes on ballooning, 

45 

Morning Star, 393 

Morris, Sir Lewis, merits ax a poet, 
307 

Morris, Mr, William, poetic merits, 377, 
4433 

Morton, Madison, his death at the 
Charter House, 123; and Boer anid 
Cor, 159 

Mosaics of St. Sophia mosque, 641 

Moscow, 632; coronation of Alexander 
IT1., 696, 700-708 

Mowatt, Mys. Corg, at the Olympic 
Theatre, 188 

Murat, King of Naples, 291 

Murders by Thurtell, Greenacre and 
others, 79—82 

Murillo’s picture of ‘‘San Juan de 
Dios,’’ 205 

Murray, Miss, 53 

Mussulman school, A, 68 

‘‘My Diary in America in the Midsteof 
War,’ 109, 410 


Naples: journey from Rome, 478, 479 

Napoleon the Great, the question of his 
justification in returning to France 
from Elba, 567, 668; Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s custodianship of him, 651, 
652 

Napoleon, Prince Jerome, 488 

Napoleon, Louis: his costume at Gore 
House, £3, 44; his Boulogne expe- 
dition, 11; as special constable, 181; 
and the Duke of Brunswick, 14; as 
President of the French Republic, 209 ; 
his coup @étut, 250; attempt on his 
life by Orsini, 347; and the Crimean 
war, 409; progress through Algeria, 
410, 415—418; the author’s audience 
of him, 416; and the Austro-Italian 
War, 449, 495; the cession of Venice, 
467; and Pierre Bonaparte, 515 ; and 
war correspondents, 528; leaves Metz 
for the front, 540; funeral at Chisle- 
hurst, 582, 583 

Nassau balloon, 123, 244 

Nathan, Mr,, costumier, 137 

Nelson, Marsh, 123 

Nerot’s Hotel, 51 

New Orleans, 680, 681 

New York: Gallenga’s description, 394 ; 
hotels, 396, 397; Delmonico’s and La 
Maison Dorée, 407; author’s lectur- 
ing visit, 707, 708; the Lotus Club, 707 

Newgate novels, 77—84 

Niagara, 397, 465 

Nice, 418, 665 

Night houses, 331—333 
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Nightiugale, Miss Florence, 409, 410 

Nisbet®, Mrs., in the Love Chase, 93 

‘*No Popery yy agitation, The, 212, 213 

Noir, Victor, killed by Pierre Bonaparte, 
516—517 

Norfolk, Duchess of, 9d 

Norton, Hon Caroline, 29 

Novels, Newgate, 77—84 


(’Connor, Feargus, 180 

Odessa, 636, 637 

Ogden, 682 

Old Bell’s Messenger, 196 

Old ludy, her imevitable presence at 

ublic meetinys, 238 

Olivier, M. Emile, and the Franco- 
Prussian War, 531 

Olympic Theatre, 90 

Omaha, 682 

Once a Weel, 314, 315 

Onslow, M.P., Mr. Guildford, 504 

Oran, 417 

Orlearg, Duke of, and the purchase of a 
finglet from Lady Harriet D’Orsuay, 
109 

Orsini, Felice, his attempt to assassinate 
Napoleon IIT, 347 

O’Shea, Mr. John Augustus, 536, 587, 
038 

Oxenford, John, a rhyme on the ups 
and downs of families, by, 3: his 
review of ‘‘A Journey Due North,”’ 
bl 


‘* Paddy Green’s,”” 260 

Padua, 442; the Cuffé Pedrocchi, 460 

Paganini, generosity to Madame Sala, 
29; story respecting his single-string 
coucerts, 27 

Paget, Lord Alfred, 10 

Palmerston, Viscount, and the lines on 
the death of his wife, 19 

Palmerston, Lord, Foreigu Secretary, 
ogee ou the Don Pacifico Question, 
221 

Panorama of London at the Colosseum, 


65 

Panton, Colonel, 332 

Paolo, Fra, assassination of, 468 

‘Papal Aggression,”’ 213 

Paper duty, The, 315—317 

Paris: author’s school -days at the 
Pension Hénon, 103-—111; the Thédtre 
Comte, 105—106; a concert at the 
Salon Frascati given by author’s 
mother, 106—108; tax on receipts at 
theatres, 108 ; Lady Harriet D’Orsay 
and her ringlet, 109 ; rumours of war 
with England, 110, 111; disturbances 
outside the British Embassy, 111; 
after the Revolution of 1848, 177, 178, 
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209, 210; Louis Nupoleon’s coup d'état, 
250; the Rue aux Feéves and the 
‘‘Lapin Blane,” 252; International 
Exhibition of 1867, 480—487 ; visit 
of Sultan Abdul Aziz, 488—491; 
Berezowski’s attempt on the Tsar’s 
life, 491493; condition on the eve of 
the war with Prussia, 530—534; sp 
mania, 541—0551; Revolution of 4t 
September, 551; International Exhi- 
bition of 1878, 677 

‘Paris herself Again,’’ 678 

Parkinson, Joseph Charles, 346, 363, 
497, 542, 577 

Parr, Dr., and his * private slaughter- 
houses,’’ 100 

Parry, John, 93 

Parry, Serjeant, 572, 573 

Paton, Miss, 127 

Patti, Madame Adela, 6382, 707 

Pavilion, The, Brighton, aud the royal 
kitchens, 10 

Pears, Mr., correspoudeut of the Daily 
News at Constantinople, 645 

Peel, Sir Robert, his death, character, 
and the respect of the people for him, 
221, 222; and the title of the Con- 
screative Magazine, 222 ; wuthor’s article 
on, 2233 

Pemberton, ‘* Kit,’? war correspondent, 
027 

“Penny Dreadtuls,” their owner, 172 

Penny newspapers, prejudice aguinst, 
328-330 

Penny postage system, 120 

Periodicals edited by Mr. Gilbert 4 
Beckett, 91, 92 

Perry, Mr., Consul-General ut Venice, 
441 

Persano, Admiral, and the Italian defeat 
at Lissa, £56 

Perugia, 473 

“* Pestulozzian ’’ System, The, 131 

Peter the Great, apocryphal will of, 626 

Petticoat Lane, drawings by Mr. Keeley 
Halswelle of scenes in, 265 

Phelps, Samuel, 188 ; 

Phillips, Six Benjamin, his kindness to 
the family of Shirley Brooks, 619, 
621 

re Henry, basso in Maid of .trtors, 
4 


Phillips, Watts, author of the Dead 
Heart, 170; pupil of George Cruik- 
shank, 170, 509; varied gifts and 
character, 509, 510; and the ‘‘ Claim- 
ant,’ 580, 585 

‘* Phiz’’ (see Browne, Hablot K.) 

‘Pickwick,’ excitement created by, 72 

‘‘ Pic-nic Papers, The,” 142 

Pigott and his confession at Mr. 

abouchere’s, 721—724 
Pions in French schools, 104, 105 
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Pitt, William, and Nerot’s Hotel, 52 

Planché as ‘‘ stock-author,”’ 90 

Plantulli, M., Garibaldi’s qaide-de-camyp, 
459-460 

Poets, modern, their compurative merits, 
377 

Pole, Lady, and Madame Sala, 21 

Pompeii, 478 

Pond, Mr. Richard Radcliffe, advertise- 
ment manager of the Conservatire 
Magazine, 273, d1) 

Portch, Mr. Julian, 319 

Porter, General Horace, 707 

Post-houses im Russia, 624 

Poverty as a school for compussion, 
205 

Power, Harold, 49 

Power, Tyrone, £9, 99 

Powers, Miss, and Zemple Bar, 354 

Princess’s Theatre, 5), 90; under the 
lesseeship of Mr. John Medex Maddox, 
122, 124—127; cost of erection, 124; 
the Dallerine, 140, 141; author’s 
employment there, 147; engagements 
of Macready and Fanny Kemble, 148; 
performance of the Night Dancer's, 
148; Cherry and Farstar, 163; pro- 
duction of Billy Taylor, 249, 250; 
Corsican Brothers, 252, 253 

Private theatricals at Charles Dickens's 

house, 89; at Bolton House Academy, 

13 

Prussia: war with France, 536-—52 

Punch and Shirley Brooks's ‘ Our Flight 
with Lunch,’ 163; Birket-Foster’s 
travesty, 169; ridicules proposed 
balloon expedition to the Arctic 
Regions, 236; ridicules the volunteers, 
346 

Punchinetlo, 260, d11 

Purchase system in the army, 027 

Puzzi, Madame, 39 


(Quebec, 400—L04 

Queen’s Bench Prison, 125 
Queen’s Theatre, 507, 509 
‘Quite Alone,’ 322 

Quixote, Don, country of, 430 


Raglan, Lord, 38 

Railway mani of 1845, 140, 197—199 

Rainbow Tavern, 323 

Rainforth, Miss, in wJrfarerves, 07 5 in 
the Beggars’ Opera, 58 

Ranelagh, Lord, 457 

Rassam, Mr. Hormuzd, 664 

Ravenscroft, Mr. Francis, 96 

Ravogli, Giulia, 42 

Reach, Angus Bethune, and the Man in 
the Moon, 161, 168; his numerous 
productions and energy, 164, 165, 323 
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Reade, Mr., Consul at Tunis, 650—6d2 

Reade, Charles, 92 t 

Red Cross ambulance system and _ its 

romoter, 416, 417 

“Red Lion” Club, 328 

Red Sea: colour of water, 639 

Reed, Mrs. German, 56 

Reeve, John, 364 

Reeves, Mr. Sims, 313 

Reform Club, 378 

Reichstadt, Duke of, 439 

Religious toleration at Constantinople, 
instance of, 660, 661 

Reunion Club, 259 

‘“‘ Reynard the Fox,’ 174 

Reynoldson, ‘ stock-author’’ at the 
Princess’s Theatre, 157, 158 

Richmond (Virginia), 679 

Richmond, Mr, W. B., 676 

Rignold, Mr. George, 706 

Rivers, Lord, 504 

Roberts, Mr. Thomas, 605 

Rochefort, M. Henri, at the trial of 
Pierre Bouaparte, 522 " 

‘* Rock-scorpions,”’ G16 "8 

Rome : it eae station and (Custom 
House, 474: Hotel d’Angleterre, 474, 
963: differences in its condition in 
1866 and 1894, 475—175 ; Colosseum, 
175, 476 ; the Pope amongst the people, 
476; currency, 476: portraits of 
Beatrice Cenci, 477,; 478; evacuated 
by the French, 656; entry of Italian 
troops through the ‘hole in the wall,” 
oo8; departure of foreign legivnuries, 
962; choosing a Provisional Govern- 
ment, 6645; the plebiscitum, 565 ; 
entry of General ta Marmora, and 
papal ares O69 

ltomer, Frank, 168 

Romer, Miss, 07, 168 


‘Romer, William, 171 


Rosebery, Lord, 359, 674, 706 

Ross, Sir John, 28 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 380 

Rothschild, Mr, Leopold de, 676 

Royal Acadeiny of Music and the annual 
ball, 74 

Rugeley murder, The, and the /Mustrated 
Times, 268, 269 

Russell, Lord John, caricatured in Punch 
as Jack Sheppard, 169; his ** Durham 
Letter,” 212 

Russell, John Scott, 341 

Russell, Dr. William Howard, 318, 328, 
385, 394, 409, 413, 457 

Russia: author’s first visit, 279~-302 ; 
opening letters of foreigners, 283; the 
use of the knout, 285-287 ; obliterat- 
ing paragraphs in newspapers, 288 ; 
author’s second expedition, 625—638 ; 
climate and devices to ensure warinth, 
631 ; sledge-travelling, 684—-636; post- 
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houses, 634; paper currency, 635; 
former regulations for the departure 
of foreigners, 655, 656; murder of 
Alexander II., 687; coronation of 
Alexander III., 696, 701—703 ; change 
in military costumes, 697, 698 ; liber- 
ality of the Government towards 
foreign representatives of the press, 
Ryder, John, his friendship with Mac- 
ready, 155; in Clarissa Harlowe, 157 


Sacramento City, 682, 683 

Sadler’s Wells theatre : Mrs. Warner’s 
Shakespearian characters, 188 

chee Duchess of, at Brighton, 

St. George, Miss Julia, 188 

Saint Georges, M., und Jes 
WV Amour, 121 

St. James’s Theatre: site and cost of 
building, 51; opening, 52; perform- 
ance ot Artaxerxes, 57, 59; perform- 
mcé of the Beggars’ Opera, 58; 
burlesques, 62; The Revolt of the 
Workhouse, 63; French operas, 63; 
puentel of the green-room, 89 
wh 

St. John, Horace, 327 

St. John, James Augustus, 326 

St. Martin’s Hall, 506, 507 

St. Paul’s Cathedral: thanksgiving 
service on the Prince of Wales's re- 
storation to health, 578-579; internal 
characteristics, 579 

St. Petersburg: journey from Berlin, 
230-281; opening letters at the Post 
Office, 285; Hotel Heyde, 284, 8%, 
287; the punishment of the knout, 
286; obliterating newspaper para- 
graphs, 288; the Bolschoi Morskaia, 
289; the Maison Martius, 289-291 ; 
ball at the American Legation, 291 
-—295; the Russian Boyard, 2:5; 
eee of Russian character, 297, 
298; a professor of natural history, 
299 ; water parties on the Neva, 300; 
author's second expedition, 625—638 ; 
a singular specimen of an interpreter, 
627—630 ; an American lady’s opinion 
of the city, 630, 631; murder of Alex- 
ander II , 687; a tasty dish at a tadle 
vhote, (89 

St. Sauveur, General de, interview with 
newspaper correspondents, 536-- 538 

St. Yaa Hospital, Opening of, 
or a 

Sala, Cardinal, 2 

Sala, Count, 627 

Sala, or Salla, Mile., 627 

Sala, Albert, author’s brother, 3, 73, 96, 
128, 216 
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Puts 


Sala, Miss Augusta, author’s sister, 3, 
12, 16, 17, 50, 55, (3, 73, 94, 96, 99, 
128, 337 

Sala, Augustus John James, author’s 
father, 1; his declining fortunes, 21: 
death, 22 

Sala, Madame, author's mother, 3; 
parenieee and school days, 4—6; 

er study of English literature, 5; 
‘“‘At Homes” at Brighton, 19; por- 
trait, 20; first appearance at Covent 
Garden Theatre, 21; pupil of Velluti, 
22; adopts the deducal profession, 22 ; 
royal patronage, 22; some of her 
pupils, 35; an unexpected meeting 
with the Duke of Wellington, 38; 
some of her London friends, 39-— 
49; as singer and actress at St. 
James’s Theatre, 51, 57; in Tom 
Thumb, 59; in Guy Mannering, 59; 
dancing the ‘‘Cachucha,”’ 60; performs 
at the Colosseum, 66; in the Love 
Chase, 93; illness, 94; date of death 
and place of interment, 94; benefit at 
‘the Haymarket Theatre, 95, 102; 
partiality for the lash in domestic dis- 
cipline, 100; gives a concert at the 
Salon Frascati, Paris, 106, 107; at the 
Theatre Royal, Dover, 112, 114—117: 
at the Princess’s Theatre, 122, 125; 
kindness to the ba/lerine, 140; resumes 
the teaching of singing, 151; returns 
to Brighton, 161; gives a concert in 
London, 313 

Sala, Charles Kerrison, author’s brother, 
3, 94, 95, 99, 116, 128, 129; at the 
Princess’s, 151—154, 216; writes a 
pantomime in conjunction with the 
author and Mr, George Ellis, 249 ; in 
the Corsican Brothers, 253; at the 
Surrey Theatre, 245; retirement from 
the stage and death, 255 

Sala, Claudio Sebastiano, 

andfather, 1, 2 

Sala, Miss Eliza, afterwards Mrs, Crellin, 
author's aunt, 141, 142, 216 

Sala, Frederick, author’s brother, 3, 45; 
a student at the Royal Academy of 
Music, 74 ; costume, 74 ; musical train- 
ing in Paris, 75, 76, 95; settles at 
High Wycombe, 128; 216 

Sala, George Augustus: birthplace, 1; 
parentage and descent, 1—4 ; his study 
of great theologians, 5; godfather 
and godmothers, 6, 7; early cultivation 
of memory, 8; reminiscences of North 
Audley Street, 8, 9; sent to Edg- 
ware, 9; blindness, 9—13;_ partial 
restoration of sight, 13, 14; learning 
to read and write, 14—16; his retent- 
ive memory, 16, 46; recollections of 
childhood at Brighton, 18—29: death 
of his father, 22; politics, 22; early 
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recollections of Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, 22, 23; ‘lent out’ at Brigh- 
ton, 25; at Cricklewood, 30—33 ; dis- 
like of the pianoforte, 34; a reminis- 
cence of the Duke of Wellington, 38 ; 
at Gore House in childhood, 42—44 ; 
recollections of performances at Drury 
Lane Theatre, 46—48; in Regent 
Street, 49, 50; plays as ‘‘ Mr. William 
Watling” at St. James’s Theatre, 54 ; 
laces of residence after marriage, 
5; aversion to singing and reciting, 
59; models a scene in L’Ambassa- 
drice, 63, 64; first acquaintance with 
Dickens and his works, 72, 73; early 
association with eldest brother, 73-76; 
at school in Paris, 76; ‘‘ playing at 
Dickens,’’ 77 ; early studies in litera- 
ture, 84; 1eceives hints on public 
speaking from Lord Brougham, 84 ; 
writes a tragedy in boyhood, 78 ; 
familiarity with the green-room, 86— 
93; a pall-bearer at George Cruik- 
shank’s funeral, 92; recollections of 
his mother’s benefit at the Haymarket 
Theatre, 95; recollections of house- 
hold servants, 94; mistaken for his 
brothers, 96, 97; early education, 98— 
102; liking for Greek, 99; aversion 
to the discipline of English schools, 
100; experiences under corporal pun- 
ishment, 100 ; nervous illness, 100; sent 
toa school in Paris, 102; schoolboy life 
in Paris, 103—111; some of his 
school-fellows, 106; evenings at the 
apartments of Lady Harriet D’Orsay, 
108; returns to England, 111; writes 
a novel at the age of thirteen, 113, 114 ; 
residence at Dover, 112—118 ; visit to 
Herne Bay and return to London, 119, 
120; behind the scenes at the 
Princess’s Theatre, 129; lack of 
scholastic teaching, 130; education 
and recreations at Bolton House 
School, 131—138 ; school examinution 
and dramatic performance at Hanover 
Square Rooms, 135—138: dislike of 
the German language, 139; hero- 
worship of Napoleon, 139; works at a 
miniature painter’s, 140; a up 
tradesmen’s books, 141, 142, 144; 
copying legal documents, 145, draw- 
ing railway plans, 145; painting for 
George Wieland, 146; assistant to 
W. R. Beverly and J. M. Maddox, 
147; writes the libretto of The 
Bride of Castelnuovo, 149 ; trans- 
lates Une Chambre a deux Lits, 158 ; 
helps W. Beverly at the Lyceum, 
159; poverty, 161; commissioned by 
Albert Smith to draw for the Man in 
the Moon, 163; in the coffee-room of 
the Café de l’Europe, 166; illustrates 
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“A Bowl of Punch,’’ 169; advice 
given to him by George Cruikshank, 
170; employed by Mr, Calvert to 
illustrate ‘‘Penny Dreadfuls,’? 172; 
illustrates Bunn’s ‘‘ Word with 
Punch,” 174; draws for the Lady's 
Newspaper, 174 ; collecting crazes, 174, 
175; learns to etch, 175, 176; first 
appearance in print, 176; at the per- 
formance of Monte Cristo, 178, 179; 
contributes to Chat, and is appointed 
editor, 179, 180; sworn a special con- 
stable, 180; his ‘‘ Australian Nights’ 
Entertainment ’’ and ‘‘ Natural History 
of Beggars,’’ 184, 185 ; dramatic criti- 
cism, 187—190; recollections of Pierce 
Egan the Elder, 200, 201; poverty 
ugain, 203—208; salary as editor of 
Chat, 207; sells a quack medicine, 
207; a trip to Paris, 209—210; pub- 
lishes ‘‘ Hail, Rain, Steam and Speed,’’ 
210; friendship with the Abercorn 
family, 211; a ‘No Popery”’ com- 
rgission from Messrs. Ackermane 212: 
“The Great Exhibition Wot is To Beé,"’ 
213 -215; receives a legacy, 215, 216; 
angling in the Upper Thames, 217, 
218; in Buckingham Street, 211; starts 
the Conservatire Magazine, 220—225; 
olitical convictions with regard to 
France, 223; dislike of mountainous 
scenery, 227; raed adventure with 
Mr. ‘‘ Hopeful’? and Dr. Strauss at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 225—231; receives 
commission for new comic panorama 
of the Great Exhibition, 232; pano- 
rama published, 243 ; visits Paris with 
Dr. Strauss, 232; trip to Lancashire 
and the Isle of Man, 539, 233; buys a 
share in a balloon, 235; writes a lecture 
for Lieutenant Gale, 236; in the 
money-taker’s box at the balloon 
meeting at Hull, 238—239; paints a 
panorama for “Soyer’s Symposium,” 
240, 241; connection with Soyer, 242; 
at the Great Exhibition, 242, 243; inu 
balloon accident, 243, 244; letter to 
the Times on balloon ascents, 244; 
decides to give up art and to qualify 
himself for journalism, 245; friendship 
with Mr. Lumley, 246; first article in 
Household Words and his long connec- 
tion with that periodical, 248 ; articled 
to an engraver, 249; writes, in con- 
junction with his brother and Mr. G. 
Ellis, a pantomime for the Princess's 
Theatre, 249; visits Paris on the day of 
Louis Napoleon’s coup d’ état, 250—252 ; 
production of his version of the F) éres 
Corses at the Surrey Theatre, 255; 
executes = panoramic view of the 
funeral procession of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 256, 257; at the Duke's 
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funeral, 257; trip to Paris, 257; 
lotus®eating, 258, 259; his lecture on 
the French coup d'état, 257 ; member of 
the Reunion Club, 259; one of the 
founders of the Savage Club, 260; 
writes for Punchinello, 260; one of the 
originators of the ‘‘ Leave Us Alone 
Club,’’ 262, 263; reflections on the 
interference of social reformers, 263, 
264; a visit to Petticoat Lane with 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle, 261; first 
so asec with Edmund Yates, 266, 
279; writes for the Illustrated Times, 
270, 272; Hannay’s epigram on ‘“S. 
and B.,’’ 270; on hard work, 274; 
becomes editor of London, 275 ; project 
for a large English hotel, 227; in 
Paris again (1856), 278 ; commissioned 
by Dickens to visit St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and to write articles for 
Household Words on his experiences, 
279; histravelling companion to Berlin, 
279, 280; quarters in St. Petersburg, 
284 87, 289; at Brussels, writing his 
Mticles on Russia for Jlonsehold Words, 
301, 302; a quarrel with Dickens, 305, 
306; the number of articles written for 
Household Words, 306; ‘‘ Baddington 
Peerage,’’ 308; and ‘‘ How I Tamed 
Mrs. Cruiser,’ 310; first visit to the 
offices of the Daily Telegraph, 311- 
313; writes for Welcome Guest, 313, 
322; visit to Paris, 313; reconciliation 
with Dickens and contributions to 4// 
the Year Round, 318: publishes ‘‘ A 
Journey Due North,” 318, 321; a 
gambling adventure at Homburg, 319, 
320; ‘*Make Your Game,” and 
‘¢*Twice Round the Clock,’’ 322, 323; 
a dinner at Edmund Yates’s, 324, 325 ; 
early work on the Darly Telegraph, 
325, 326 ; politics, 326; mode of work- 
ing, 327; adventure in a night house, 
332, 333; marriage, 334; cookery, 337 
-—339 ; adventureonthe Groat Eastern, 
340—345 ; volunteer review, 346, 
348, 349; ‘' Hogarth Papers’’ in 
Cornhill Magazine, 353—354; starts 
Temple Bar Magazine, 354; his writings 
criticised in the Saturday Rermew, 357— 
360; ‘‘ The Seven Sons of Mammon,”’ 
“ Gaslight and Daylight,’’ ‘‘Looking 
at Life,’’ ‘‘ Lady Chesterfield’s Letters 
to her Daughter,’’ 357; income, 358 ; 
remarks on his style, 348, 359; devotes 
himself entirely to journalism, 360; 
incident at Leeds, 361; long con- 
nection with the Daily Telegraph, 361 ; 
residence at Upton Court, 365—369 ; at 
the Prince Consort’s funeral, 370 ; at the 
International Exhibition of 1862, 370, 
371; addresses a meeting in the Chapter 
House, Westminster, 373, 374; elected a 
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member of the Reform Club, 378 ; at the 
wedding of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, 381-- 390 ; special correspondent 
for Daily Telegraph in America during 
the war, 391—408; a trip to Barbary, 
410, 414-418; interview with Napoleon 
IIT , 416 ; at Homburg again, 418, 419 ; 
Continental journey, 420— 422 ; travels 
in art 422—435 ; war correspondent 
in Italy, 485—456; interview with 
Garibaldi, 446; in| Northern Italy, 
460—461; at Ferrara, 461—464; im 
Venice, 466—472 ; experiences in Rome 
in 1866, 474—477 ; in Paris during the 
Exhibition of 1867, 480—495; 10csi- 
dence at Putney, 196 ; introduction to 
Mr. Henry Labouchere, 508 ; ‘‘ Break- 
faust in Bed,’ 510; ut Homburg again, 
OLL; Wat Tyler, 512, 513; at the trial 
of Pierre Bonaparte, 517 —525 ; corre- 
spondent in the war of 1870, 626-552 ; 
in Paris on the eve of the war, 529 
1323 at Metz, 5382—540; arrestetl in 
Paris asa spy, 5f{1 5513 leaves Paris 
for Geneva, 503---595; enters Rome 
with Itahan army, 558; recalled to 
England, 565; on the ethics of the 
occupation of Rome, 566); plaintiff in 
a libel action, 569—574; in Berlin, 
975—377 ; at the funeral of Napoleon 
ITT., 582, 583; illness, 584-- 588; at 
the ‘‘Claimant’s’”’ trial for perjury, 
O88—594 ; a second visit to Spuin, 
098—616; in a train attacked by 
Carlists, 610, 612; visits Gibraltar, 
615—616; a second visit to Algeria, 
616; advocates the demolition of 
Temple Bar, 622, 625; unother ex- 
pedition to Russia, 625—638; at St. 
Petersburg, 625—631; at Moscow, 
631; at Warsaw, 632, 633; travelling 
to Odessa, 634—637; experiences in 
Constantinople, 640—661; visit to 
Athens, 662-—665 ; at Nice and Monte 
Carlo, 665-668 ; in Mecklenburgh 
Square, 670—678; second visit to 
United States, 679--686; mission. to 
St. Petersburg on the murder of the 
Tsar, 688—695; at the coronation of 
Alexander III. at Moscow, 696—7038 ; 
lecturing tour in the United States, 
705, 706- 711; in Australia and New 
Zealand, 713—719; at Honolulu, 712 ; 
his wife’s death, 718; visit to India 
and return to England, 720, 721; 
witness to Pigott’s confession at Mr. 
Labouchere’s, 721—72!; second mar- 
riage, 725 


Sala, Miss Sophia, author’s aunt, 142, 


216 
Marquis of, Ambassador- 
Extraordinary ut Constantinople, 650 


Salt Lake City, 682 
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San Francisco: Palace Hotel and hos- 
pitulity, 683; streets, Chinese rest- 
aurant and theatres, 684; the News 
Letter and its editor, 685; Golden 
Gates, 685; author’s lecturing visit, 
41] 

Saturday Review on the Daily Telegraph, 
306; its criticisms on the author’s 
writings, 357—360 

Saumarez, Mr. De, 549, 50 

Savage Club, first meeting place, 260, 
307, 312 

Schiller, Carl, miniature painter, 140, 
141, 199 

Schuyler, Eugene, 646—648, 662, 
708 


Scots Fusiliers at Brighton, and the 
hospitality of Madame Sala, 18—19 

Scott, —-, artist, of Brighton, 98 

Scott, Mr. Clement, 86, 360, 363, »0te 

Scott, Sir Gilbert, 374 

Scribe, M., and Les Puits d’ Amour, 121 

Scudamore, Frank Ives, 648, 649 

‘‘Seven Sons of Mammon, The,” 357 ; 
377 

Seville, 434, 436 

Seymour, Hon. Mr., 29+ 

Shakespeare said to have been the 
original ghost in Hainlet, 1163; his 
knowledge of Northern Italy, 461 

Sheehan, John, 123 

Shepherd, Mr. Richard, 250 

Sheridan, General ‘‘ Phil,’’ 708 

chee Mrs. Thomas, the daughters 
of, 24 

Sherman, General, 708 

Shirreff, Miss, 57 

Simon, Henrietta Catherina Florentina 
(see Sala, Madame) 

Simpson, Mr., lessee of Cremorne 
Gardens, 56 

Simpson, Mr., of the [llustrated London 

ews, 339, 538, 539 

Simpson’s Cigar Divan, 218 

Sims, Mr. G. R., his remuneration as a 
dramatist, 91 

Sledge-travelling in Russia, 684—636 

Smart, Hawley, 403 

Smith, Albert, 127; and the Man in 
the Moon, 161, 168; at home, 162; 
character, 162; gives author a com- 
mission for the Man in the Moon, 163, 
164; some of his books, 168; in a 
balloon accident, 244; on ‘‘The Great 
Hotel Question,’’ 276 

Smith, Arthur, 314 

Smith, Mr. George, 350, 352, 353 

Soane, George, and the Might Dancers, 


Society : customs at the beginning of the 
century and now, 23, 24; ladies’ 
toilettes, 43; costumes of dandies, 43, 
44, 74 
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Solitary cell, The, in French schools, 
104 
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Somerset, Duchess of (formerly Lady 
Seymour), 24 

Somerset, Lord Fitzroy (sce Raglan, 
Lord) 

Songs, Old, 34, 157 

Sotheby, T. H., and Temple Bar, 355 

Sothern, Edward Askew, 510, 686 

Soyer, Alexis, 44; his restaurant at Gore 

ouse, 240—242, 410 

‘“Soyer’s Symposium,’’ 240—242 

Spain : Revolution, 422,413; the author’s 
travels, 425—435; railways, 428, 429; 
author’s second visit, 598—616 

Spandau, Fortress of, and its French 
prisoners of war, 576 

Spencer, Lord, and the jacket called by 
his name, 189 

Spy mania in Metz, 5385—539; in Paris, 
041-—551 

Stamboul, view of from the Bosphorus 
640 

Standard Theatre, 160 

Stanhope, Countess, 95 os 

ara Miss, at St. James’s Theatre, 
+) 

Stansbury, Mr., leader of orchestra at 
St. James’s Theatre, 59 

State carriage, The, and its cost, 499 

Steele, Dr. 5. P., 584, 585 

Stettin, 282 

Stirling, Mrs., 61, 62, 182 

‘* Stock-authors,’’ 90, 157, 158 

Stone, Mr., 94 

Strachan, Sir Richard, lampooned in an 
epigram, 458 

Strand Music Hall, 511 

Strand Theatre, 158, 189, 190 

Strasburg, 418 

Strauss, Dr. Gustave Ludwig Moritz, 
and the Charter House, 123, 124; his 
article in the Conservative Magazine, 
223 ; accompanies author to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 227 

Strickland, — (Van Buren), at St. James’s 
Theatre, 58 

Sultan Mahmoud, his importation of 
foreign musicians and anecdote of his 
musical tastes, 40, 41 

Sunday Times, The, 301, 326, 327 

Sunday trading, Lord Robert Grosvenor’s 
Bill for the suppression of, 261, 262 

Surrey Theatre: appearance of Ira Ald- 
ridge, negro tragedian, 187; produc- 
tion of The Corsicans, 255 

Sutherland, Duchess of, 95 

Sutherland, Duke of, and the (reat 
Eastern accident, 341, 343, 677 

Swearing in polite society, 32 

Swinburne, Mr. Algernon Charles, 377 

Sydney, author’s lecturing visit to, 713, 
715 
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Tables Whéte and English tourists, | Zrain, The, started by Edmund Yates 


481 @ 

Taine, Henri, 483 

Talmage, Rev. De Witt, 708 

Tamburini, 41; ut a concert in Paris, 
108 

Taylor, Sir Henry, and his drama Philip 
van Artevelde, 156 

ae bee. Miss (afterwards Mrs, Walter 

acy), 95 

Taylor, Tom, 618 

Temple Bar: its demolition advocated 
in the Daily Zclegraph. 622 ; removal 
to Theobalds Park, 623: commemora- 
tive medal, 624, 625 

Temple Bar Mayazine and John Sheehan, 
123; 1ty commencement, do4 

Templeton, tenor in Maid of .irtois, 47; 
at the Princess’s Theatre, 127 

Tennent, Sir Emerson, opinion or Sir 
Hudson Lowe, 651 

Tennyson, Lord, and the lines, ‘* Form, 
form, riflemen, form,” etc., 348 

Ternay, Mrs., 188 

TmdKeray, his ‘Catherine: a Story,” 
81, 82; charged in Ireland with libel- 
Jing Miss Catherine Hayes, 82, 145, 
303. 350, 353, 364, 368; and the auto- 
graph book at New Orleans, 681 

Theatre Comte, Paris, 105, 106 

Theatricals, private, ut Charles Dickeus’s 
house, 89; at Boltun House Academy, 
135 

Thi¢blin, Nicolas, 586 

Thilloa, Madame Anna, at the Princess's 
Theatre, 64, 127 

Thomas, Mr. W. Mov, 87 

Thompson, Mr, Alfred, of the Duly 
News, 699 

Thornton, Sir Edward, 679 

‘Thorwaldsen Museum, 28] 

Thrale, Mrs. Hester, mother of Lady 
Keith, 7; home at Southwark, 30; 
compared with Countess Waldegrave, 
72 

ichborne Case, The, 504, 005, d80-- 
082, 589—594 

‘Tierney, Sir Matthew, 8 

Times, The, author’s letter on balloon- 
ing, 244, 245; on the Sunday Closing 
Bill, 262; review of ‘‘ A Journey Due 
North,” 321 

Tinsley, Edward, 349 

Tobacco at public dimers, 329, 380 

Yuilette of ladies, 43 

Toledo, 428 

Tomlius, Mr. Frederick Guest, 185 

Toole, Mr. Johu Lawrence, 501—503, 
512; in Wat Tyler, 512, 5138 

Toulon: arrival of Sultan Abdul Aziz 
on his way to Paris, 488, 489 

Treuch, Archbishop, 372 

Train, George Francis, 392, 393 
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and others, 275, 278 

‘* Trainband Society,’’? The, 278 

Trieste, 438 

Tupper, Martin Farquhar, lines attri- 
buted to him, 348 

Turner’s pictures of Venice, 440 

Twain, Mark, 710 

‘¢ Twice Round the Clock,”’ 322 


Uhlans, Prussian, 357 

Unetcle, Madame la Baroune, 665, 
669 

Upton Court, 365—370 


Valentine, Henry, his stories of uctors, 
1s 

Van Buren, 58 

Vaughan, Cardinal, 213, 568 

Velluti, 22 

Venice: encounter between a rat and a 
crab, 437, 438; as represented by various 
artists, 440; the state of siege, 458, 459 ; 
Cuffé Florian, #60; dialect, 467: on 
the eve of the Austrian evacuation, 
466, 167: transference to France and 
entry of Italian troops, 467, 168 , 
result of the plebiscitum, 468; Fenice 
Theatre, 469, 470; entry of Victor 
Emmanuel, 471, £72; character of the 
people, 468; illumination of St. Mark’s 
Place, 472; and Austrian trade, 662 

Venta de Cardenas, 150, £32 

Veroua, 142; tomb of Juliet, 461 

Vertpré, Madame Jenny, and St James's 
Theatre, 56 

Vestris, Madame, m Marriage of Ligare, 
21; at the Princess's, 166; at the 
Lyceum, 169 

Vicenza, £42 

Victoria, Queen, and Madame Sala’s 
concerts, 22; and Madame Sula’s 
benetit at the Haymarket, 95; re- 
viewing the volunteers, 346, 345, 
at the Prince of Wales’s wedding. 
389; state carriage, 499; opens’ St. 
Thomas's Hospital, 578 

Vienna, 438, 439 

Villemessant, M., 483 

Villiers, Hon. Mrs. Georgina, one of the 
author’s godmothers, 6 

Vizetelly, Henry, 169, 170; his comnec- 
tion with the Jllustrated Times, 266 ; 
goes to Homburg with the author, 319, 
320 

Vizetelly, James, 169, 170 

Volunteers: rise and growth of the 
movement, 316—348 ; review in Hyde 
Park, 346, 348; ridicule of Punch, 
346; presentation to the Queen at 
Buckingham Palace, 300 
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Waddy, Q.C., Mr., 361 

Wagga Wages, author's lecturing visit 
0, 716 

Waldegrave, Countess, 61, 71, 72 

Wales, Prince of, and smoking at public 
dinners, 380; his wedding, 381—390 ; 
his illness and recovery, 578, 579; at 
Gibraltar, 615; presentation of the 
author to, 675; at the funeral of 
Alexander IT., 693, 694 

Walker, Dr., ‘‘Graveyard Walker,’’ 
241 and mote, 

Walkinshaw, Misses, 164, 619 

Wallack, Henry, lessee of Theatre Royal, 
Dover, 1138, 114 

Wallack, James, 118 

Wallack, Lester, 113 

Waller, Sir Wathen, 10 

Walpole, Horace, and his lap-dog, 436 

War correspondent, the first, 457 

Ward, Mrs., of St Petersburg, 289, 293, 
294, 298, 318 

Ward, Miss Genevieve, 280, 294, 313, 
713, 717 

Ward, Samuel, £06, 407 

Warner, Mrs., at 
Theatre, 188 

Warsaw, 632, 633 

Washington, 708 

Wat Tyler, 48, 1-513 

Waterloo : how the battle was won, 134 ; 
aud war correspondents, 457 

Waterloo hero at Cricklewood, The, 82, 33 

Watts, Mr. G. F., 676 

Weber, a water-colour drawing of, 31 

Webster, Benjamin, 93 

Weiss, Mr., and his “ shape,’’ 125, 126 

Weleome Guest, 309, 322 

Wellington, Duke of, and Madame Sala, 
37, 38; on battle of Waterloo, 134; 
preparations for quelling expected 
Chartist riot, 180, 181 ; funeral, 257 

West, Mrs. W., 59 

Westminster, Marchionesy of, 95 

Westminster, Marquis of, 35 

Weston, Mr. Edward, 587 

White, Sir William, 650, 657 

Whitecross Street Prison, 125 

Whitehurst, Mr. Felix, 488, 528, 593 

bi Nas Mr., editor of Levant Herald, 

Wieland, George, 146 

Wigan, Alfred, and the author's juvenile 
tragedy, 78, 93; in the Corsican 
Brothers, 253 


Sadler’s Wells 
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Wilberforce, Bishop, 372, 373 

Wilhelmshohe, 420 

Wilks, Mr., publisher of Chat, 179, 180 

“Will” of Peter the Great, 626 

William I., Emperor, at the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1867, 494; his eventful 
career, 494, 495 

William IV. and Nerot’s Hotel, 52 

William of Orange, the ethics of his 
invasion of England, 567 

Williams, Montagu, Q.C., his resem- 
blance to Charles II., 253; author’s 
counsel in libel suit, 572 

Williams, Mr, Otho, 709 

Williams, Sir William Fenwick, 398 

Wills, Mr. W. H., managing editor of 
Household Words, 251, 303 

Windsor Castle, kitchens at, 10; and 
the death of the Prince Consort, 369, 
370 

Wingfield, Lewis, 356, 670, 671, 706 

Winstanley, Mrs., 188 

Wiseman, Cardinal, 213 

Wolff, M. Albert, £83 é 

Wolseley, Lord, 483; at the corondtion 
of Tsar Alexander IITI., 699 

Women as soldiers, 292 

Wood, Mr. and Mrs., at the Princess's 
Theatre, 127 

Woods, Nicholas, 2384 

Woolner, Mr. Thomas, 676 

‘SWord with Punch, A,” lid 

Wirth, Battle of, 540 

Wren, Sir Christopher, and Temple Bar, 
622 

Wrench, Mr., British Vice-Consul at 
Jonstantinople, 662 

Wright, —, comedian at the Princess’s 
Theatre, 127 

Wyatt, Matthew Digby, 242 


Yates, Edmund, 49; his allusion to 
wrivate theatricals at Charles Dickens’s 
ondon residence, 89; author’s first 
acquaintance with him, 266, 275; con- 
tributions to the Illustrated Tvmes, 267; 
edits the Comie Times, 274; one of 
the founders of the Z'rain, 275, 278 ; 
resident of the ‘‘ Trainband Society,” 
278, 303, 311, 325 ; asa volunteer, 300 ; 
sub-editor of Temple Bar, 354, 497, 602, 
677 
Yutes, Frederick, lessee of Adelphi 
Theatre, 89 
Young, Mr. George Frederick, 390 
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THE TIMES says — : 


‘«Two entertaining volumes. . . . It is needless to say that so practised and 
versatile a writer, a man who during half a century has seen so many things worth 
seeing and known so many people worth knowing, has set before his readers«: very 
attractive feast. . . . The volumes are abundant and full of interest.” 7 


THE DaiLY TELEGRAPH says :— 
‘Tf its popularity proves proportionate to its deserts, it should be the most 
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THE ATHEN-EUM says :~-— 

‘‘Mr, Sala gossips freely concerning many of his other friends and acquaint- 
ances, some of them still living; but he is most instructive in his account of the 
shady phases of life, in London as well as in Paris, with which he was well ac- 
quainted a generation or more ago. One chapter is about money-lenders and their 
ways; another treats of the now abolished sponging-houses and debtors’ prisons ; a 
third describes the ‘fast life’ of which he was, at any rate, au interested observer in 
his youth and early manhood.” 

THE DAILY NEWS says :— 

‘‘Mr. Sala’s book is all gossip after his manner, but gossip in which the personal 
note is relieved from vanity by its association with public characters and public 
events. It is rarely, if ever, purely egotistical.” 


THE IRISH TIMES says :— 


“The volumes present us with a gallery of portraits sketched with a cunning 
touch, with all the skill of a literary Cruikshank, and these volumes will grow 
in value with the lapse of time, for their recorded impressions are such as no man 
save their author has had the opportunity, the industry, or the quaint observant 
ability to collect.” 

THE SCOTSMAN says :— 


‘Mr, Sala’s volumes . . . are rich in anecdotes.” 


THE GLASGOW HERALD says :--- 
‘hese volumes are full of curious things delightfully narrated, and a very full 
index adds artistic completeness, in a literary sense, to the work.” 
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